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BY LIN YUTANG 


here are four or five 
masterpieces of Chinese fiction that have, in the 
course of the last four hundred years, become 
classics and wielded a tremendous influence over 
the thoughts and imagination of the Chinese peo- 
ple. Of these, the first two to come into being, 
The Three Kingdoms and All Men Are Brothers, 
were first written in the fourteenth century and 
by a strong and persistent tradition ascribed to 
the same authors, Shih Nai-an (about 1290- 
1365) and his disciple Lo Kuan-chung (about 
1330-1400). The Three Kingdoms is an histori- 
cal romance, while Ali Men Are Brothers is a 
novel based on a cycle of stories about a certain 
band of beloved outlaws in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. This cycle and the novel carry- 
ing it were constantly improved upon and embel- 
‘lished until in the sixteenth century an edition 
appeared which bore the unmistakable stamp 
of a literary genius and, despite later editorial 
changes, received the mature treatment in which 
it has survived to the present day. In the same 
century, under the Ming Dynasty, appeared two 
other masterpieces, Hs¢yuchz, a highly humorous 
and imaginative account of the travel to India 
of the monk Hsiian-chuang to obtain Buddhist 
scriptures, and Chinpingmei, a realistic and to a 
large extent pornographic novel dealing with the 
domestic troubles of the rascally Hsimen Ch’ing 
with his six women. 

The sixteenth century may therefore be said 
to be the classic epoch of Chinese fiction. The art 
of the novel was mature; characterization in all 
four novels was excellent, dialogue was true to 
life, and, for reasons we shall come to later, the 
structure was even better in the last two, espe- 
cially in Chinpingmei?, because the authors were 
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no longer bound by a cycle of historical legend 
known to everybody and had complete freedom 
to create their own story. The proper recognition 
of the novel as a form of literature came imme- 
diately with the appearance of these four mas- 
terpieces. Still shied at by the orthodox Confu- 
cian scholars, they received loud acclaim from 
the original critics, Yuan Hung-tao and Li Chih 
in the sixteenth century and Chin Sheng-t’an 
and Li Lieh-weng in the seventeenth, who 
openly compared them with such recognized 
classics as the Tsochuan and Szema Ch’ien’s 
History. The four novels became regularly 
known as the “four masterpieces” until Red 
Chamber Dream appeared in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and replaced Three Kingdoms in ranking 
among the top four of Chinese fiction. Red 
Chamber Dream represents the peak of the nov- 
elist’s art and, when translated fully, will be- 
come acknowledged as one of the world’s great- 
est novels. 

In commenting on three of these four, the epi- 
grammatist Chang Ch’ao says, “Ali Men Are 
Brothers is a book of anger; Hséyuchi is a book 
of faith; Chinpingmei is a book of pity.” Seldom 
are literary dicta expressed with such depth and 
brevity. To understand why Ali Men Are Broth- 
ers is a “book of anger’ is to understand the tre- 
mendous appeal it has for the Chinese people. 
This novel contains a delicate, though not en- 
tirely strange, doctrine for the Confucian schol- 
ars, namely, the right to disobedience and the , 
compulsion to rebellion in times of bad govern- 
ment. How this doctrine plagued the later edi- 


_tors of the different editions we shall see later. 


But the immediate surface appeal is apparent. 
In the struggle between an unjust government 
and just outlaws, the sympathy of the readers 
was and always is with the outlaws; and, in ef- 
fect, the novel became a glorification of banditry 
and of bandits who take the law into their own 
hands. But when innocent men are jailed by 
corrupt officials and the red tape and corruption 
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of bureaucrats make legal redress slow, if not 
impossible, the most satisfying human emotion 
that can be evoked is to see some daring, re- 
sourceful and husky Gary Coopers and Ran- 
dolph Scotts break jail and, by wit, trickery and 
sheer muscular prowess, rescue the innocent in 
the fashion of Robin Hood and The Lone 
Ranger. Coupled with this was the fact that 
these outlaw heroes showed an unusually high 
code of honor, solidarity and loyalty among 
themselves, and the popular admiration for this 
robber band was complete. Theirs was a loyalty 
well shown by their oath: 


Here we come as thirty-six men, 
We shall go as eighteen pairs. 
If one of us is missing, 

We shall not leave these lairs. 


Some one of the band was always in trouble, 
and his brothers would be going down the val- 
leys to rescue him. A great deal of fisticuff and 
slug-fest make up the rest ofthe charm of the 
story. 

To take an illustration of a typical situation, 
the following is the plot of a Yuan drama, writ- 
ten in the fourteenth century and forming a 
story in this cycle: 

A certain man was traveling through a dan- 
gerous countryside and asked the outlaw chief, 
Sung Chiang, who was an extremely kind- 
hearted and fair gentleman, to send him a man 
for protection. “Black Whirlwind” Li Kuei 
volunteered and was sent. The traveler’s wife, 
however, had an affair with a government bu- 
reaucrat, and arranged to run away with her 
lover at a given signal. The traveler went to the 
court upon coming to town to report the disap- 
pearance of his wife, and was put in jail by the 
bureaucrat who had stolen his wife. Li K’uei 
disguised himself as a peasant and bribed his 

_ Way into the prison as a visitor of the prisoner, 
put the jailer to sleep by a kind of narcotic, and 
rescued the prisoner. Then he disguised himself 

again as a guard, slipped into the government 
residence, killed the lovers and returned to the 
mountains with their severed heads. 

It was raw and it was primitive. But it was 
swift justice and makes extremely good reading, 
by the law of compensation, for the great ma- 
jority of Chinese people: who are law-abiding, 


fight-abstaining and injustice-tolerating, docile 
citizens. For it must be remembered that the cy- 
cle of these outlaw stories had captured the pop- 
ular imagination long before the author or au- 
thors had put them into novel form. Dr. Hu 
Shih, in his long essay on the authorship of the 
novel, pointed out that in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, during the Mongol Dynasty, there were 
nineteen plays written about incidents and 
characters in this cycle, five of which have sur- 
vived, the remaining fourteen being known 
through references to their titles. 

Thave not yet made quite clear what the “an- 
ger” is about. The political background of the 
four centuries during which the cycle evolved 
into its present form makes it easy to understand 
the popularity of these stories. The bare histori- 
cal facts on record are the following: 

The robbers, carrying the banner of “‘patriot- 
ism and justice,” roamed through the modern 
provinces of Shantung, Hopei, Anhuei and Ho- 
nan, robbing the rich and helping the oppressed, 
during a period of notorious misrule around the 
year 1120. The most heart-rending story is that 
of the building of a pleasure garden for the em- 
peror, Huitsung, in which every rare flower and 
every rock transported from private homes had 
cost some human lives. Eight of the thirty-six 
outlaws were originally officials in charge of 
transporting the rockery. The Emperor soon 
paid for this misgovernment by losing his throne 
and dying in captivity in the camps of the Kin 
invaders. The northern Sung Dynasty came to 
an end in 1126, thanks to the Emperor’s belief 
in an astrologer, but Sung Chiang and his band 
had been captured and killed en masse in 1121. 
Dissatisfaction with the government was ramp- 
ant. Northern China was under foreign rule by 
the aid of the Chinese puppets; and the Chinese 
Emperor, ruling from Hangchow, was forced 
by his policy of appeasement to acknowledge 
the Kin conqueror as “lord sovereign” and pay 
him annual tributes in silk and silver. The situ- 
ation was not made any more pleasant by the 
fact that national resistance to the foreigners 
was by no means ineffective; and that the most 
popular general, Yo Fei, who was winning vic- 
tory after victory, was summarily recalled by 
the appeaser premier Ch’in Kuei and murdered 
in prison. The Hséanho Chronicles (“Hsiianho” 
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being the name of the reign preceding the down- » 


fall), written probably in the twelfth century 
and giving the earliest stories of the exploits of 
Sung Chiang and his band, concludes with a note 
of bitter rebelliousness : 

“Emperor Kaotsung twice lost his opportu- 
nity for regaining the territory of north China, 
first through the temporizing policy of Ch’ien- 
shan and Po-yen in the years 1127-1130, and 
then through the appeasement policy of Ch’in 
Kuei thereafter. Because of such successive po- 
litical bungling, our national territory has not 
been recovered, our emperors’ deaths have not 
been avenged and our national shame has not 
been wiped out. That is why patriots wring 
their hands in despair and wish that they could 
eat the flesh of the traitors and sleep in their 
skin.” 

Plainly, Ali Men Are Brothers is a book of 
_anger, giving popular vent to a general dissatis- 
faction with a government which found no le- 
gitimate outlet in the orthodox classical writings 
of the scholars. It is wrong for some critics to 
assume that, in the development of this cycle of 
outlaw stories, the robbers gradually became 
popular heroes in the fourteenth-century dramas 
and not from the very beginning, for the anti- 
government nature of these stories is basic. The 
Hstianho Chronicles which, although chrono- 
logically arranged, already assumed the form 
of stories rather than history, was based upon 
storytellers’ copy in the twelfth century. Al- 
ready, in these Chronicles, Sung Chiang was pic- 
tured as having raised a banner on his fort with 
' the words, To Render Justice for Heaven and 
Save the People. 

During the greater part of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, north China was under for- 
eign rule, and, when the Mongol Dynasty 
(1277-1367) of Kublai Khan began, the whole 
of China was placed under a foreign yoke. It was 
under this Dynasty that Shih Nai-an and Lo 
Kuan-chung devoted themselves to novel writ- 
ing. The founder of the following Chinese Ming 
Dynasty was a pigherd by profession and mur- 
dered all the generals who had helped him to 
power. Lo Kuan-chung lived to see this, too. On 
the whole, the rule of the eunuchs predominated 
in the Ming Dynasty. Against such a_ back- 
ground of foreign rule and maladministration, 


it is easy to understand why the people found 
some solace and vicarious joy in listening to the 
tales of the brave men of the forest who dared 
to defy the government and to rebel. 

Li Chih, who wrote the preface to his edition 
in the sixteenth century, expressed most force- 
fully the reason why the mountain lair of these 
robbers went by the name, The Hail of the Just 
and the Patriotic: ‘“The ancients did not, write 
books unless they felt some great indignation. 
To write a book without some great indignation 
would be like shivering without feeling cold and 
groaning without pain, and would be entirely 
futile. Al] Men Are Brothers is a book written 
out of indignation. For since the Sung House 
weakened, unprincipled men came into power; 
the able and honest lived in retirement while the 
cunning and deceitful were sitting on top. Very 
soon China itself was the ruled while a foreign 
race was the ruler. Yet the emperors and their 
courtiers were disporting themselves in ease and 
pleasure, while they paid tribute to the foreign 
master, called themselves his servants and bent 
their knees before the dogs and swine. Shih (Nai- 
an) and Lo (Kuan-chung) lived in the Mongol 
Dynasty, yet their hearts were with the Sungs. 
Born under Mongol rule, they were indignant 
at the affairs of the previous dynasty. To give 
vent to their anger over the captivity of the em- 
perors, they depicted the conquest of the Liaos, 
and in their dissatisfaction with a dictated peace, 
they described the conquest of Fang Lah (stories 
omitted in the present edition, see below). Who 
could have helped them give vent to their anger 
but these brave men of the mountain lakes? We 
cannot but grant them the title of ‘the Just and 
the Patriotic.’ That was why the authors, Shih 
and Lo, after having written the story, called it 
The Story of the Just and Patriotic.” (This is a 
popular name of the novel appearing in many 
editions. ) 

To appreciate the literary qualities and limi- 
tations of the novel as novel, one should under- 
stand it against the background of the rise of the 
novel in China, and the genesis of this novel in 
particular. The present novel, called in Chinese 
Shui Hu Chuan, is essentially the story of a hun- 
dred and eight robbers of Liangshanpo (thirty- 
six major and seventy-two minor ones), woven 
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together by a great imaginative writer out of a 
body of anecdotes and incidents told at first in 
tea houses and dramatized on the stage. In the 
course of the development of this cycle, inci- 
dents have been shifted about, the conception 
and delineation of the characters have changed, 
a different emphasis has been assigned to this or 
that character, and even the personal and fam- 
ily names of some of the heroes have undergone 
slight variations. The author or authors of this 
novel have given the characters flesh and blood 
and they have more or less successfully welded 
the tremendous material of this legend into a 
continuous narrative, not without here and there 
letting it lapse into stories of an episodic char- 
acter. 

The genesis of the novel in its present form is 
also partly the story of the rise of the modern 
novel in China. The novel was late in coming 
in Chinese literature, for the dead classical lan- 
guage, encased in stereotyped clichés, in which 
the Chinese scholars wrote, was highly inade- 
quate to the telling of stories, particularly in dia- 
logue. Dr. Hu Shih, who did pioneering research 
on the growth and transformation of this novel, 
says, “The seventy-chapter edition of A// Men 
Are Brothers is not only the culmination of four 
hundred years of telling the Shui-hu cycle of 
stories, but also opens an era marking the com- 
plete maturity of Chinese vernacular literature.” 

The story of the Liangshanpo robbers was 
first told by mouth by professional story-tellers. 
As I have already suggested, the Hszanho Chron- 
icles was based on a number of professional 
story-tellers’ words. Su Tungpo, who died some 
twenty years before the death of Sung Chiang 
and who incidentally comes in in the first chap- 
ter of this novel, wrote in his Journal: “Wang 
Peng once said: Often the parents annoyed by 
the playing children in the alleys, would give 
them money and ask them to go and listen to 
the story-tellers telling ancient tales. The listen- 
ers to the tales of the Three Kingdoms knit their 
brows and shed tears when they hear Liu Pei 
defeated and laugh in satisfaction when they 
hear Ts’ao Ts’ao worsted. This shows that the 
effect of the lives of good and bad men lives long 
after them.” 

In Su Tungpo’s time, Emperor Jentsung in 
the eleventh century was said to have asked 


some one to tell him one story a day. In the 
twelfth century, special story-tellers were at- 
tached to the court, and Emperor Hsiaotsung 
(1163-1189) was reported to have sent people 
to collect stories from the country and tell him 
one every day. There are two books describing 
the life of the capital of southern Sung (Hang- 
chow) and one book describing that of the capi- 
tal of northern Sung (Kaifeng) in those days. 
They tell us there were puppet shows, shadow 
plays, sound mimicry, verse games and riddles 
given by public entertainers, as well as story- 
telling by professionals. Moreover, the story- 
tellers specialized in their. respective fields. 
There were tellers of short stories, of religious. 
tales, and of historical romances. Some of these 
short stories are preserved, as in Chingpen 
T’ungshu Hsiaoshuo, and are among the best 
that Ihavecome across. I find that the short story 
in its Chinese form and in the vernacular was 
as good in the Sung Dynasty as those in the Ming 
Dynasty and thus it is almost impossible to speak 
of a “growth” of the short story, as Somerset 
Maugham remarks, in his preface to Tellers of 
Tales, regarding the western short story. The 
religious stories were the predecessors of Hsdéan- 
chuang’s Travels and the Hsiyuchi, and the his- 
torical romances were the predecessors: of the 
Three Kingdoms and All Men Are Brothers. 
Naturally the wars and turmoil during periods 
of change of dynasties provided the best natural 
background for the historical romances, and we 
find they outstripped the rest in quantity and ' 
importance. Today we have an edition of five 
historical romances dealing with different his- 
torical epochs, published between 1321 and 
1323. These were no more than story-tellers’ 
copy. The language was often crude, the story- 
telling simple and the characterization weak. 
The Hszanho Chronicles undoubtedly belongs 
to this category. 

It was in this century, the fourteenth, that 
Shih Nai-an and Lo Kuan-chung lived. Shih 
and Lo are known to have written at least three 
other historical romances besides AJi Men Are 
Brothers and the Three Kingdoms. The tradi- 
tion is*strong that one or both were authors of 
this novel, Ali Men Are Brothers. The records 
of scholars of the sixteenth century reveal also 
that they saw editions with one or both scholars’ 
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names as the authors. The best edition, published 
by one Kuo Hsiin, said it was, “edited and ar- 
ranged by Lo Kuan-chung, based on a true ver- 
sion by Shih Nai-an.” Li Chih’s edition, with 
probably the same text, said it was “edited by 
Shih Nai-an and revised by Lo Kuan-chung.” 
Of Lo Kuan-chung we know definitely that he 
lived at the end of the fourteenth century. He 
was the author of a Yuan drama and over a 
dozen novels were ascribed to his authorship. Of 
Shih there was for a time some doubt as to 
whether such a man ever existed. Hu Shih 
thought it a fictitious name for an unknown au- 
thor of the sixteenth century, the one who made 
the improved version of the novel, and Lu Hsiin 
in his Héstory of the Chinese Novel accepted the 
story. Later research in 1933-34. by one Chao 
Jui-ting reestablished the fact that Shih Nai-an 
did exist, that he was a native of Huai-an and 
lived in Tungtai, that he was indeed the master 
of Lo Kuan-chung, and that it was at Kiang- 
yin, while serving as a school teacher at the home 
of one Mr. Hsii that he wrote the present novel. 

A great deal of research by many writers and 
some controversy have gone into the question of 

the authorship of the novel. I can only summa- 
rize here briefly what seem to me to be the fair 
conclusions to be drawn from the facts known 
up to the present: 

(1) In the face of the evidence for it and lack 
of evidence to the contrary, it is hard not to ac- 
cept Shih and Lo as the first authors who edited 
and arranged the stories into a continuous narra- 
tive, just as no evidence has gone to show that 
they were not the authors of the Three King- 
doms. It seems to me hazardous to argue from 
a@ priori grounds, that a master story-teller, who 
lived at a time when the stories were yet fluid, 
could not have given them the present form. 
It would be unsafe to draw the conclusion that 
the age of Beaumont and Fletcher could not 
have produced a Shakespeare, or that Shake- 
speare should have lived after Congreve because 
the better playwright should come in a later 
epoch. The material of the novel was already 
there and, as Hu Shih pointed out, each drama- 
tist of the period treated the characters in his 
own way. 

(2) It is highly probable that Lo, the younger 
man, revised and re-edited Shih’s version. Lo 


was the first to be mentioned as the author, and 
Shih’s name seems to have come up first for 
mention in the sixteenth-century editions. The 
popular notion that Shih was the author is due 
to Chin Sheng-t’an’s influence (see “4” below). 

(3) The first editions by Lo and Shih have 
completely disappeared. We have no way of tell- 
ing how good or bad these first versions were. 
The best edition, by Kuo Hsiin, in 100 chapters, 
giving the story in its present form but carrying 
it further in thirty more chapters, as compared 
with the seventy-chapter edition, was published 
between 1522 and 1566. Another famous 
scholar, Li Chih, put out an annotated edition 
in the same period, which may possibly be the 
same in content as the Kuo edition, with minor 
touch-ups in language. This edition by Li Chih 
became the popular edition in Ming Dynasty 
and was later printed along with the Three 
Kingdoms in the same volumes, one novel occu- 
pying the upper half and the other occupying 
the lower half of a page. 

(4) There were a great many editions, some 
iN 100, some in 110, 115, 120 and 124 chapters. 
It was in the seventeenth century that the great 
critic Chin Sheng-t’an bravely cut out the last 
part of the story and reduced it to the current 
length of seventy chapters. Chin forged a pref- 
ace by Shih Nai-an, called the novel the work of 
Shih, and severely condemned the last part as 
the atrocious addition by Lo, which was too neat 
a theory to be true. Chin was a brilliant and 
original writer, and his forged preface, trans- 
lated here, has been called by Alexander Wooll- 
cott the best preface ever written to any book. 
He claimed to base his edition on an ancient 
copy in seventy chapters in his possession, which 
nobody else has ever seen. The claim of an “‘an- 
cient edition” is not uncommon. In view of the 
fact that Chin had a definite theory to put for- 
ward, including his hearty condemnation of the 
rebels, and furthermore that, by the witness of 
a contemporary, he had forged the preface, it 
is entirely possible that there was never any 
such ancient edition in seventy chapters. 

(5) The main difference between this sev- 
enty-chapter edition and all other editions, in- 
cluding the Kuo and the Li editions, is that, in 
the present edition, the story ends with a dream 
(by Lu Chiin-yi) of the wholesale surrender and 
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slaughter of the robber band. The dream seems 
a convenient device, invented by Chin himself, 
for cutting the story short in a few paragraphs, 
and is found in no other edition. In the longer 
editions, the story is carried further. Sung Chi- 
ang and his band were forgiven and accepted 
government posts to fight other bandits in order 
to redeem themselves. All the editions before 
Chin’s included the battle against the band led 
by Fang Lah. (As a matter of historical fact, 
Sung and his band probably never fought this 
battle.) The Kuo edition made him fight in ad- 
dition the Liaos, a northern tribe. The longer 
editions covering more than 110 chapters made 
him fight in addition two other robber bands led 
by T’ien Hu and Wang Ch’ing. The motive for 
the continuation was to satisfy a public con- 
science and establish the point that their heroes 
were forced into banditry but were perfectly 
willing to serve the Emperor if given a chance. 
In the opinion of Chin, this just made them 
too good. In the end, nevertheless, the govern- 
ment treated them cheaply, which made them 
greater heroes still. Sung Chiang took poison, 
Yien Ch’ing alone had the wit to disappear in 
time, and the dogmeat-eating monk Lu Chi- 
Shen retired to a monastery at Hangchow. 
(6) The more important difference between 
the different editions was not one of length, but 
of quality. There were definitely an inferior ver- 
"sion, represented by the 11 5-chapter edition, and 
a better version represented by the present one. 
In text, the present one agrees with the first part 
. of the 120-chapter edition. 
(7) There was always a public demand for 
the complete version, even after the seventy- 


chapter edition had become established. Some- ' 


times the part cut out was published separately 
as a sequel, called Fighting Four Bandits. Two 


later authors were attracted by the story and 
wrote original imaginative sequels of their own. 
In 1630, Ch’en Ch’en wrote a sequel, telling how 
the reformed rebels helped to fight for the Em- 
peror against the Kins but without success, and 
how eventually Li Chin escaped to Siam and be- 
came the King of Siam. Another author, Yi 
Wan-ch’un (died 1849), did the reverse. He ex- 
panded the story of the surrender and killing of 
the members of the band, but did such a beauti- 
ful job that many critics think he wrote in places 
better than the author of the original novel. 
This novel is noted and loved for its strong 
characterization but suffers from the sprawling 
nature of the original legend. Some of its best 
characterizations are those of Li K’uei, Lu Chi- 
Shen, Sung Chiang, Ling Ch’ung and Wu Sung. 
The best chapters are probably those between 
chapters 20 and 41, covering the exploits of Wu 
Sung and the battle of Chiangchow, where Sung 


Chiang joined up with the band and became its 


leader. There is a great deal of slugging in any 
part of the novel, but the big battles are those 
of Chuchiachuang (chapters 46-49) and of 
Tamingfu and Tsengtoushih (chapters 62+67) 
where the band fought the government troops. 
Not the least picturesque elements in the story 
are the nicknames of all these heroes, such as 
“Black Whirlwind” (Li K’uei), “Little Whirl- 
wind” (Ch’ai Chin), ‘Leopard Headed” (Ling 
Ch’ung), “Winged Tiger” (Lei Heng), ‘“Red- 
headed Devil” (Liu T’ang), “Nine Dragoned” 
(Shih Chin), and “Blue-Faced Beast” (Yang 
Chi). It is also noteworthy that the author of 
Chinpingmei merely took the brief episode of 
Wu Sung out of this novel and developed it 
into an original imaginative masterpiece. 


New York, February, 1948 
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man who lives until he is 

thirty years of age without marrying should not 
then marry. A man who has not been governor 
before the age of forty should not then seek for a 
governorship. At fifty years he should not found 
a home, nor at sixty set out upon travels. Why 
is this said? Because the time for such things is 
passed and he will, if he undertake them, have 
little space left to him in which to enjoy them. 
When the morning sun has just risen, palely 
bright, we wash head and face, wrap the kerchief 
about our heads, take food, chew a bit of this or 
that, and when the work of this is done we stand 
and ask, ‘Is it yet noon?’ Noon has already long 


come. This is as it is in the hours before noon. ' 


From it may be known how pass the hours after 
noon. So one day is over. How doa hundred years 
differ from it? There is only sadness when we 
think of it. Where can joy be found? I ever mar- 
vel that people say, “How old is that one this 
year? How many are his heaped years ?”’—-What 
is this “How many?’ They are the heaped years. 
Can anyone bring them back and count them? 
Can anyone see that which is passed and gone? 
It is gone. Even as I finish this very sentence the 
time which has passed before it is gone. Sorrow 
is this to the heart! 

Of all joys nothing brings more joy than 
friendship and the most joyful part of friendship 
is quiet talk together among friends. Who can 
deny this? Yet it has not always been easy for 
me to gain this companionship. Sometimes the 
wind blows and it is cold; sometimes rain falls 
and the road is muddy ; sometimes I am ill; some- 
times when I go to seek my friends they are away 
and I miss them. At such times I feel I am in 
prison. 


I have only a little poor land. I plant for the 
most part grain for wine. I cannot drink much 
wine myself, but when my friends come they like 
to drink it. My door is near a river and on its 
banks lie the deep shadows of beautiful trees. 
There my friends gather and stand about and sit 
down and walk as they please. I have only four 
old women servants to cook rice and vegetables 
and such dishes. The others are but children; 
large and small, there are ten odd of us, although 
the young ones can at their best but run about 
for us and greet guests and escort them when they 
go or bring in the cards of those who come. When 
they are idle, men- and maid-servants, I teach 
them to make brooms and to weave mats— 
brooms to sweep the floors and mats for my 
friends to sit upon. 

When my friends are all come there should be 
sixteen of us but there are not many days when 
all can come. Yet except on days of great winds 
or of mighty rains, there are few days when none 
come. Usually six or seven gather together each 
day. When my friends are come they do not nec- 
essarily drink wine; if they like to do so, they 
may, but they need not if it is not their wish— 
each man to his own heart. We do not depend on 
wine for our happiness. Conversation is our de- 
light. What we talk of is not the affairs of the 
nation. This is because not only do I feel it right 
to keep to my humble position, but also because 
our place is far distant from affairs of state, and 
political news is only hearsay and hearsay is 
never true and it is a waste of saliva to talk of it. 
Neither do we talk of people’s sins. Men under 
Heaven have no sins originally and we ought not 
to malign them. What we speak of ought not to 
be such as to frighten persons. What I speak of 
I want people to understand easily; although 
after all they cannot understand, because I speak 
of that of which they have never heard and more- 
over every man is intent on his own affairs. 

My friends are all contemptuous of high place. 
They are wide of heart and they understand 
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everything and so what they discourse upon has 
its influence on all, and therefore when our day’s 
talk is over, a matter is ended. Yet there is no one 
to write out our words, although sometimes I 
think I will put down what we have said in a 
book to leave to those who come after us. But 
until now I have not put it down thus. Why? 
When the desire for fame is over, the heart grows 
languid. We discourse for pleasure and the mak- 
ing of books is tiresome. Moreover, when we are 
gone no one will read what we have said. Or if 
perhaps this year we make the book the next year 
we will surely regret it. 

In this book there are seventy chapters. When 
my friends were gone and I sat alone under the 
lamp, I wrote in idleness. At times when the wind 
blew and the rains fell and no one came then also 
did I write. Turning the book over and over in 
my mind it became at last such a habit to me that 
it was not necessary even to open my book and 
take up my brush and prepare something to write 
and read for my own diversion. For when at 


times I walked along my garden wall or at night 
covered by my quilt I lay awake, or when I 
picked up the end of my girdle and twisted it in 
my fingers, or when I stared unseeing at some ob- 
ject, at such times the stuff of which my book is 
made came crowding into my mind. 

Some may ask thus: ‘You have said already 
that you did not make a book from your discourse 
with friends; why then have you now made this 
book alone?” But if this book is made it is with- 
out fame, and if it be not made no harm is done. 
When the heart is idle and there’ is nothing to 
force its will, whether the reader is good and 
learned or evil and unlearned, anyone can read 
this book. Whether the book is well done or not it 
is not important enough to worry over. 

Alas, I was born to die! How'can I know what 
those who come after me and read my book will 


~think of it? I cannot even know what I myself, 


born into another incarnation, will think of it. I 
do not even know if I myself afterwards can even 
read this book. Why therefore should I care? 
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Os of one of 


China’s most famous novels, ‘Shui Hu Chuan,” 
does not pretend to be a scholar’s effort, meticu- 
lous in explanation and documentation. Indeed, 
in translating this novel I have had no academic 
interest at all, and no purpose beyond my delight 
in the original as an excellent tale excellently 
told. I have translated it as literally as possible, 
because to me the style in Chinese is perfectly 
suited to the material, and my only effort has 
been to make the translation as much like the 
Chinese as I could because I should like readers 
who do not know that language to have at least 
the illusion that they are reading an original 
work. I say effort, for although I do not pretend 
to have succeeded, I have attempted to preserve 
the original meaning and style even to the point 
of leaving unenlivened those parts which are less 
interesting in the Chinese also. For it is inevitable 
that so long a book should be uneven in quality. 
Certain of the verses at the ends of chapters are 
examples of this, and those which are doggerel in 
the original are doggerel in translation also. 

The only arbitrary change I have made in this 
translation is in the matter of names of persons 
and places, and since Chinese names seem ever 
difficult for western readers, I have used one name 
only for each character throughout, although ac- 
cording to Chinese custom a man has several 
names. Proper names I have given in English 
letters, while nicknames I have tried to translate, 
although such of the latter as were meaningless 
in translation or involving long historical expla- 
nation I have omitted sometimes where they are 
used in the original. 

The English title is not, of course, a transla- 
tion of the Chinese title, which is singularly un- 


translatable. The word sHu1 means water; the 
word Hv, margins or borders. The word cHUAN 
is the equivalent of the English word novel. The 
juxtaposition of these words in English is so 
nearly meaningless as to give, in my opinion at 
least, an unjust impression of the book. I have 
chosen arbitrarily, therefore, a famous saying of 
Confucius to be the title in English, a title which 
in amplitude and in implication expresses the 
spirit of this band of righteous robbers. 

To add to the interest of the book it may be of 
worth to mention something of its material and 
its long history. The story of “Shui Hu Chuan” 
is set in the thirteenth century at a period in Chi- 
nese history when the Sung Dynasty was falling 
into decadence and disorder under the reign of 
the Emperor Hung Chung. The plot is of a hun- 
dred and eight men, thirty-six of whom are chief 
characters and seventy-two minor. These men 
are compelled for the various reasons of unjust 
officials, or an oppressive government and evil so- 
cial conditions, to flee from society and to take 
refuge on a great mountain set in a lake and sur- 
rounded by a reedy marsh. The mountain is situ- 
ated in Shantung province, a mountain so lofty 
as to “look into the mists,” and the marsh is 
threaded with winding, hidden waterways, ad- 
mirable for ambush and attacks. Here these fugi- 
tives gather and organize themselves into a com- 
plex group having their own rigid laws not only 
of warfare but of conduct and of courtesy. There 
is good authority for believing that the tale is 
based on history, and that the thirty-six chief 
robbers were men who lived at the very end of 
the north Sung Dynasty and who ravaged central 
China and defied the state soldiery. Their reputa- 
tion was very high among common people whom 
they never wantonly attacked and this fame 
spread far and wide and was told from genera- 
tion to generation. Bravery, and pity upon poor 
and oppressed, and anger against unfeeling rich 
men and against unjust rulers are always ex- 
pressed in the tales that are told of these men, al- 
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though at no time would the men themselves 
have denied that they were robbers and rebels 
against the state. To this day the region of Liang 
Shan P’o is remembered, if not known, as a fa- 


state guard was maintained there. 

Naturally such a novel has been extremely 

popular among the people of China, although 

equally naturally it has often been forbidden 
reading. In the laws of the Ch’ing Dynasty, for 
example, dated in March 1799 (the fourth year 
of Chia Ch’ing) in the seventeenth Chuan, one 
reads the imperial mandate: , 

“All bookshops which print the licentious 
story ‘Shui Hu Chuan’ must be rigorously sought 
out, and the work prohibited. Both the wood 
blocks and the printed matter should be burned. 
In case (it is discovered that) this book is being 
made, and the local official is not acting to find 
out and prevent it, then shall he lose six months’ 
pay. In case bookstores are permitted to lend this 
book with the knowledge of this official, then 
shall he be demoted two ranks and removed else- 
where. Should (an official) himself engrave it he 
shall be stripped of office entirely. In case he buys 
a copy and reads it, his punishment shall be the 
loss of a year’s pay.” 

The story of the growth of “Shui Hu Chuan” 
into its present form is an interesting one. Like 
many of the Chinese novels it developed rather 
than was written, and to this day its final author 
is unknown. It is said to be written by one Shih 
Nai-an, but little is known of him except that it 
is said that he was a native of Huai-an in Kiangsu 
province, and became an official in Ch’ien-t’ang 
in Chekiang province, after graduating as chin 
shth in the Yiian Dynasty. Many Chinese schol- 
ars believe Lo Kuan Chung, the author of “The 
Three Kingdoms,” wrote “Shui Hu Chuan” 
also, and it seems fairly sure that at least he re- 
vised it and perhaps made substantial changes 
and additions, whether or not it be true that he 
wrote the whole, using Shih Nai-an merely as a 
pen name. One Chinese scholar at least gives as 
authority for Lo Kuan Chung’s authorship the 
fact that “Shui Hu Chuan” is so evil.a book that 
the curse was laid upon the author that for three 
generations his descendants were to be deaf and 
dumb and since for three generations Lo Kuan 
Chung’s descendants were deaf and dumb there- 
fore he must be the author. 


\ 


mous robbers’ lair, and for centuries a strong © 


But the discussion is scarcely of general im- 
portance here, since the fact remains that who- 
ever wrote “Shui Hu Chuan” performed an ec- 
lectic rather than a wholly creative réle. The 
book in approximately its present form was prob- 
ably written in the early or middle part of the 


- Ming Dynasty in the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 


tury, but more than two centuries before there 
were already the stories of which “Shui Hu 
Chuan” was later to be made, stories not only in 
prose and told by the professional story tellers, 
but in poems and plays. The’spirit of the charac- 
ters in these forms was characterized by the fol- 
lowing poem written by the author, Kao Wen 
Siu, of one of the robbers, Li K’uei, nicknamed 
The Black Whirlwind: ° 


If I do see upon my way one who treats ill any 
man, : 

Then I delight to dig for him a pit, deep as 

ever I can. 

For when I shout the very waves in the sea 
begin to roar, 

When I shake my fist the hills and the moun- 
tains stand no more. 

If any man dares to rouse my wrath, then 
blackguard though I be, 

I fight with him, I turn him over—a cake on a 
griddle is he! ‘ 


But these early written forms of “Shui Hu 
Chuan” were not fixed, and individual authors 
changed the qualities of characters at will and 
descriptions were weak. In fact, the early Yiian 
Dynasty writers had but a fledgeling idea of the 
later book, and there were then only a crowd of 
misty characters, gathered together from history 
and hearsay, the bare stuff of the great and liv- 
ing novel it was to become later under the power 
of a great imagination. 

In the present day there now remain four chief 
editions of the novel, although there are other 
enlarged or fragmentary editions. The first has 
seventy chapters, with an epilogue which is 
known to be added by another man than the au- 


-thor; the second has one hundred and fifteen 


chapters ; the third one hundred and twenty chap- 
ters, and the last one hundred chapters. I have 
chosen the first-named edition for translation be- 
cause there seems less question that these chap- 
ters, at least, are written by one eclectic author. 
The additional chapters in the other editions give 
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the story of the downfall of the robbers and their 
eventual capture by the government, the evident 
purpose having been to remove the novel from 
the field of revolutionary literature and end it 
with a moral to suit the governing class. As might 
be expected, these lack the spirit and vitality in 
both matter and style of the seventy chapters. I 
am reinforced in my choice by no less a scholar 
than Dr. Hu Shih, who in his reprinting of the 
book in recent years, chooses the same edition. I 
“have omitted the epilogue, which is a summary 
of the additional chapters in the other editions. 

I cannot omit the grateful mention of my con- 
stant co-worker and teacher, Mr. M. H. Lung, a 
scholar of the old school, and yet one freed from 
the ancient prejudice of that school against the 
novel. Mr. Lung has worked with me throughout 
and has been invaluable in explaining old cus- 
toms and costumes and weapons as well as terms 
now obsolete, for while “Shui Hu Chuan” is 
written, as is most of the fiction of China, in the 
vernacular rather than in the classical language, 
yet there are to be found in it many localisms and 
old expressions now fairly out of use. 

It may be of interest to tell here of the method 
I used in translation. First I re-read the entire 
book carefully alone. Then Mr. Lung read it 
aloud to me while I translated as accurately as I 
could, sentence by sentence. I found that by fol- 
lowing his reading I could translate more quickly 
but at the same time I kept my own copy of the 
original open beside me for constant reference. 
After the translation was complete Mr. Lung and 
I went over the entire book again comparing the 


translation word for word with the original. As 
astill further precaution for accuracy I went over 
the work again with another Chinese friend. 

Mr. Lung has shared my enthusiasm for the 
book, and he has confirmed me in my estimate of 
it as a picture of surpassing faithfulness to the 
people it portrays. Nor is it a picture only of the 
China that is past. It is as truly a picture of to- 
day, and it is read by all classes of men with a 
perennial interest. Centuries ago a famous com- 
mentator of the book, Ching Shen T’an, said to 
his son: 

“This year you are but ten years old. I will 
give you ‘Shui Hu Chuan’ to read, not because I 
love it above others, or because I wish to see you 
amused, but because it is my duty to give you this 
book for your instruction. . . . Man, by the time 
he is ten years old, is developing even as the sun 
does in sending out its rays. I might forbid this 
book to you, yet how could I restrain you from 
reading it? I cannot forbid it you, and therefore 
I give it to you with my comments.” 

Today the newest and most extreme party in 
China, the Communist, has taken the “Shui Hu 
Chuan” and issued an edition with a preface by a 
leading Communist, who calls it the first Com- 
munist literature of China, as suitable to this 
day as to the day it was written. 

There can be no sounder proof of the living 
quality of a novel than this, that it stands still 
great and full of the meaning of humanity in 
spite of the passing of centuries. 


Nanking—New York, 1933 
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THE NAME 
Ch’ai Chin 
Chang Ch’ing 
Chang Heng 
Chang Shun 
Ch’ing Ming 
Ch’ii Ling 

Chu T’ung 
Hsieh Chen 
Hsieh Pao 

Hu Yien Shu 
Hua Yung 
Juan The Second 
Juan The Fifth 
Juan The Seventh 
Kuan Sheng 
Kung Sun Sheng 
Lei Heng 

Li Chiin 

Li Kuei 

Li Yin 

Ling Ch’ung 
Liu T’ang 

Lu Chi Shen 
Lu Chiin I 
Mu Hung 

Shih Chin 

Shih Hsiu 

So Ch’ao 

Sung Chiang 
Tai Chung 
Tung P’ing 
Wu Sung 


Wu Yung | 


Yang Chi 
Yang Hsiung 
Yien Ch’ing 


THE NICKNAME 


Beautiful Bearded 
Black Whirlwind 


rincipal ob dates 


I. THE THIRTY-SIX FIERCE AND POWERFUL HEAVENLY STARS: 


(a) ALPHABETIZED ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTERS’ NAMES 


THE NICKNAME 


Little Whirlwind 

Featherless Arrow 

The Boatman 

White Stripe In The Waves 
Fire In The Thunder Clap 
Wielder Of The Golden Sword 
Beautiful Bearded 

Double Headed Snake 
Double Tailed Scorpion 
Double Clubs 

Little Li Kuan 

God Of Swift Death 

Short Lived 

Fierce King Of Devils 

Great Sword 

Dragon In The Clouds 
Winged Tiger 

Dragon Who Roils Rivers 
Black Whirlwind 

Eagle Who Smites The Heavens 
Leopard Headed 

Redheaded Devil 

Tattooed Priest 

Jade Ch’i Lin 

He Whom No Obstacle Can Stay 
Nine Dragoned 

One Who Heeds Not His Life 
Swift Vanguard 

Opportune Rain 

Magic Messenger 

Warrior Of The Two Spears 
Hairy Priest 

Great Intelligence 

Blue Faced Beast 

Sick Kuan So 

The Prodigal 


THE NAME 


Chu T’ung 
Li Kuei 
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THE FUNCTION 


The lofty star 
The swift star 
The level star 
The broken star 


The star of swift courage 


The guardian star 


The star of abundance 


The savage star 
The weeping star 
The majestic star 
The heroic star 
The dagger star 
The sinning star 
The vanquished star 
The brave star 

The idle star 

The retreating star 
The long-lived star 
The murderous star 
The star of wealth 


The fierce heroic star 


The strange star 
The lone star 


The fiery powerful star 
The penetrating star 


The lowly star 
The intelligent star 
The empty star 
The chief star 

The speedy star 
The standing star 
The wounded star 
The wise star 

The star of darkness 
The gaol star 

The clever star 


(b) ALPHABETIZED ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTERS’ NICKNAMES 


THE FUNCTION 


The star of abundance 


The murderous star 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


THE NICKNAME 


Blue Faced Beast 

The Boatman 

Double Clubs 

Double Headed Snake 
Double Tailed Scorpion 
Dragon In The Clouds 
Dragon Who Roils Rivers 
Eagle Who Smites The Heavens 
Featherless Arrow 

Fierce King Of Devils 

Fire In The Thunder Clap 
God Of Swift Death 

Great Intelligence 

Great Sword 

Hairy Priest 

He Whom No Obstacle Can Stay 
Jade Ch’i Lin 

Leopard Headed 

Little Li Kuan 

Little Whirlwind 

Magic Messenger 

Nine Dragoned 

One Who Heeds Not His Life 
Opportune Rain 

The Prodigal 

Redheaded Devil 

Short Lived 

Sick Kuan So 

Swift Vanguard 

Tattooed Priest 

Warrior Of The Two Spears 
White Stripe In The Waves 
Wielder Of The Golden Sword 
Winged Tiger 


THE NAME 
Yang Chi 
Chang Heng 
Hu Yien Shu 
Hsieh Chen 
Hsieh Pao 
Kung Sun Sheng 
Li Chin 

Li Yin 

Chang Ch’ing 
Juan The Seventh 
Ch’ing Ming 
Juan The Second 
Wu Yung 
Kuan Sheng 
Wu Sung 

Mu Hung 

Lu Chin I 
Ling Ch’ung 
Hua Yung 
Ch’ai Chin 

Tai Chung 
Shih Chin 

Shih Hsiu 

Sung Chiang 
Yien Ch’ing 
Liu T’ang 
Juan The Fifth 
Yang Hsiung 
So Ch’ao 

Lu Chi Shen 
Tung P’ing 
Chang Shun 
Ch’ii Ling 

Lei Heng 


THE FUNCTION 


The star of darkness 
The level star 

The majestic star 
The savage star 

The weeping star 
The idle star 

The long-lived star 
The star of wealth 
The swift star 

The vanquished star 
The star of swift courage 
The dagger star 
The wise star 

The brave star 

The wounded star 
The penetrating star 
The fiery powerful star 
The fierce heroic star 
The heroic star 

- The lofty star 

The speedy star 

The lowly star 

The intelligent star 
The chief star 

The clever star 

The strange star 
The sinning star 
The gaol star 

The empty star 

The lone star 

‘The standing star 
The broken star 

The guardian star 
The retreating star 


Il. THE EARTHLY STARS, WHICH ARE SEVENTY-TWO IN NUMBER: 


THE NAME 


An Tao Ch’uan 
Chang Ch’ing 
Ch’ao Cheng 
Ch’en Ta 

Chen T’ien Shou 
Chiang Ching 
Chiao T’ing 
Ching Ta Chien 
Chou Jun 
Chou T’ung 
Chou Yuen 

Chu Fu 


(4) ALPHABETIZED ACCORDING TO CHARACTERS’ NAMES 


THE NICKNAME 
Magic Physician 

The Gardener 

Dagger Devil 

Gorge Leaping Tiger 
White Faced Goodman 
God Of Accounting 
The Faceless 

Jade Armed Warrior 
One Horned Dragon 
Little Tyrant King 
Dragon Out Of The Wood 
Smiling Faced Tiger 
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THE FUNCTION 


The clever star 
The avenging star 
The haltered star 
The complete star 
The peculiar star 
The gathering star 
The fierce star 
The cunning star 
The corner star 
The empty star 
The short star 
The hoarding star 


THE NAME 


Chu Kuei 

Chu Wu 

Fan Lui 
Goodwife Hu 
Goodwife Ku 
Goodwife Sheng 
Han T’ao 
Hao Ssii Wen 
Hou Chien 
Hsiang Ch’ung 
Hsiian Tsan 
Hsiieh Yung 
Huang Fu Tuan 
Huang Hsin 
Ju Pao Sst 
Kao Shen 
Kung Liang 
K’ung Ming 
Kung Wang 
Li Chung 

Li Kun 

Li Li 

Li Yin 

Ling Chen 

Li Fang 

Ma Ling 


Meng K’an. 


Mu Ch’un 

Ou P’eng 

_ Pao Su 

P’ei Hsiian 

Pei Sheng 

Peng Ch’i 
Shang T’ing Kuei 
Sheng Li 

Sheng Sing 

Shih Ch’ien 

Shih En 

Shih Yung 

Siao Jang 

Sung Ch’ing 
Sung Wan 
T’ang Lung 
T’ao Chung Wang 
Teng Fei 

Ting Té Sheng 
Ts’ai Ch’ing 
Ts’ai Fu 

Tuan Ching Chu 
Tu Ch’ien 

Tu Hsing 
T’ung Meng 
T’ung Wei 


/ 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


THE NICKNAME 


Dry Land Water Beast 

Wily Warrior 

King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth 
Ten Foot Green Snake 

Female Tiger 

Female Savage 

‘ Victor In A Hundred Battles 
Guardian Star God 

Strong Armed Gorilla 

Fight Armed Lo Chao 

Ugly Warrior 

Sick Tiger 

Purple Bearded 

He Who Rules Three Mountains 
Vanguard God 

He Who Is Like Jen Kuei Of Old 
Lone Fire 

Curly Haired 

Spotted Necked Tiger 

Warrior Who Wars Against Tigers 
Heaven Flying God 

Pursuing God Of Death 

Blue Eyed Tiger 
Thunder That Shakes The Heavens 
Lesser Duke 

Magic Iron Flautist 

Jade Banner Pole 

Lesser One Whom No Obstacle Can Stay 
Eagle In The Clouds 

God Of Death 

Iron Faced 

Rat In The Daylight 

Eye Of Heaven 

Swift In Water 

Sick Warrior 

Lesser Yi Tse 

Flea On A Drum 

Gold Eyed Tiger Cub 

Stone Warrior 

Magic Scribe 

Iron Fan 

Guardian God In The Clouds 

Gold Spotted Leopard 

Nine Tailed Turtle 

Red Eyed Lion 

Arrow Wounded Tiger 

Single Flower 

Tron Armed 

Yellow Haired Dog 

Eagle Who Flutters Against The Sky 
y Devil Faced 

Oyster That Turns The River Over 


Crocodile Out Of The Hole, 
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THE FUNCTION 


The prisoner star 
The chief star 

The silent star 
The intelligent star 
The shadowy star 
The strong star 
The majestic star 
The heroic star 
The fulfilled star 
The flying star 
The noble wise star 
The obscure star 
The beast star 

The savage star 
The mighty star 
The helpful star 
The ambitious star 
The wild star 

The quick star 
The lonely star 
The walking star 
The serving star 
The searching star 
The axis star 

The aiding star 
The clear star 

The full star 

The suppressing star 
The eminent star 
The barbarous star 
The guileless star 
The rat star 

The courageous star 
The strange star 
The brave star 
The mathematic star 
The thieving star 
The hiding star 
The ugly star 

The learned star 
The elegant star 
The devil star 
The orphan star 
The just star. 

The folding star 
The hasty star 
The wounded star 
The smooth star 
The dog star 

The magic star 
The finished star 
The retreating star 
The forward star 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


THE NICKNAME . 


Wang Ting Lu 
Wang Ying 
Wei Ting Kuo 
Yang Ch’un 
Yang Ling 
Yien Shun 

Yo Ho 


THE NAME 


Lively Female 
Dwarf Tiger 
Warrior Of Fire 
White Spotted Snake 
Five Hued Leopard 
Five Hued Tiger 
Iron Whistle 


THE FUNCTION 


The inferior star 
The least star 
The ferocious star 
The hidden star 
The dark star 
The strong star 
The musical star 


(b) ALPHABETIZED ACCORDING TO THE CHARACTERS’ NICKNAMES 


THE NICKNAME 


Arrow Wounded Tiger 
Blue Eyed Tiger 
Crocodile Out Of The Hole 
Curly Haired 
Dagger Devil 
Devil Faced 
Dragon Out Of The Wood 

Dry Land Water Beast 

Dwarf Tiger 

Eagle In The Clouds 

Eagle Who Flutters Against The Sky 
Eight Armed Lo Chao 

Eye Of Heaven 

The Faceless. 

Female Savage 

Female Tiger 

Five Hued Leopard 

Five Hued Tiger 

Flea On A Drum 

The Gardener 

God Of Accounting 

God Of Death 

Gold Eyed Tiger Cub 

Gold Spotted Leopard 

Gorge Leaping Tiger 

Guardian God In The Clouds 
Guardian Star God 

He Who Is Like Jen Kuei Of Old 
He Who Rules Three Mountains 
Heaven Flying God 

Tron Armed 

Iron Faced 

Iron Fan 

Iron Whistle 

Jade Armed Warrior 

Jade Banner Pole 

King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth 
Lesser Duke 

Lesser One Whom No Obstacle Can Stay 
Lesser Yi Tse 

Little Tyrant King 


THE NAME 


Ting Té Sheng 
Li Yin 
T’ung Wei 
K’ung Ming 
Ch’ao Cheng 
Tu Hsing 
Chou Yuen 
Chu Kuei 
Wang Ying 
Ou P’eng 

Tu Ch’ien 
Hsiang Ch’ung 
Peng Ch’i 
Chiao T’ing 
Goodwife Sheng 
Goodwife Ku 
Yang Ling 
Yien Shun 
Shih Ch’ien 
Chang Ch’ing 
Chiang Ching 
Pao Su 

Shih En 
T’ang Lung 
Ch’en Ta 
Sung Wan 
Hao Sst Wen 
Kao Shen 
Huang Hsin 
Li Kun 

Ts’ai Fu 

P’ei Hsiian 
Sung Ch’ing 
Yo Ho 

Ching Ta Chien 
Meng K’an 
Fan Lui 

Li Fang 

Mu Ch’un 
Sheng Sing 
Chou T’ung 
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THE FUNCTION 


The hasty star 
The searching star 
The forward star 
The wild star 

The haltered star 
The finished star 
The short star 
The prisoner star 
The least star 
The eminent star 
The magic star 
The flying star 
The courageous star 
The fierce star 
The strong star 
The shadowy star 
The dark star 
The strong star 
The thieving star 
The avenging star 
The gathering star 
The barbarous star 
The hiding star 
The orphan star 
The complete star 
The devil star 
The heroic star 
The helpful star 
The savage star 
The walking star 
The smooth star 
The guileless star 
The elegant star 
The musical star 
The cunning star 
The full star 

The silent star 
The aiding star 
The suppressing star 
The mathematic star 
The empty star 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS 


THE NICKNAME 


Lively Female 

Lone Fire 

Magic Iron Flautist 

Magic Physician 

Magic Scribe 

Nine Tailed Turtle 

One Horned Dragon 
Oyster That Turns The River Over 
Purple Bearded 

Pursuing God Of Death 

Rat In The Daylight 

Red Eyed Lion 

Sick Tiger 

Sick Warrior 

Single Flower 

Smiling Faced Tiger 

Spotted Necked Tiger 

Stone Warrior 

Strong Armed Gorilla 

Swift In Water 

Ten Foot Green Snake 

Thunder That Shakes The Heavens 
Ugly Warrior 

Vanguard God 

Victor In A Hundred Battles 
Warrior Of Fire 

Warrior Who Wars Against Tigers 
White Faced Goodman 

White Spotted Snake 

Wily Warrior 

Yellow Haired Dog 


\ 


THE NAME 
Wang Ting Lu 
Kung Liang 
Ma Ling 

An Tao Ch’uan 
Siao Jang 

T’ao Chung Wang 
Chou Jun 
T’ung Meng 
Huang Fu Tuan 
Li Li 

Pei Sheng 
Teng Fei 

Hsiieh Yung 
Sheng Li 

Ts’ai Ch’ing 
Chu Fu 

Kung Wang 
Shih Yung 

Hou Chien 
Shang T’ing Kuei 
Goodwife Hu 
Ling Chen 
Hsiian Tsan 

Ju Pao Sst 
Han T’ao 

Wei Ting Kuo 
Li Chung 

Chen T’ien Shou 
Yang Ch’un 

Chu Wu 

Tuan Ching Chu 
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THE FUNCTION 


The inferior star 
The ambitious star 
The clear star 

The clever star 
The learned star 
The just star 

The corner star 
The retreating star 
The beast star 
The serving star 
The rat star 

The folding star 
The obscure star 
The brave star 
The wounded star 
The hoarding star 
The quick star 
The ugly star 
The fulfilled star 
The strange star 
The intelligent star 
The axis star 

The noble wise star 
The mighty star 
The majestic star 
The ferocious star 
The lonely star 
The peculiar star 
The hidden star 
The chief star 
The dog star 
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[SHUI HU CHUAN] 


TRANSLATED BY PEARL S. BUCK. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 
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When I peer in the shadows of the forest of books 

I see the scholars most noble and most learned. 

Riches vain empty honor cannot bring them. 

Snow they melt and ice they cut to make a brew of tea. 
Talk and laughter mingles then, and weapons are compared ; 
Kings of old and emperors bold 

Their glories told, their sins all bared, 

‘The strife of seven kingdoms, the great sage scorned, 
Rising but to fall, as brittle as a willow twig, 

As empty as an empty ship upon the ocean fared. 

Countless are the mighty dead, 

Countless are the daring dead, 

More countless those who greatness fled ; 

They sink as swiftly as the new moon into the passing wave 
From fertile field to ocean waste and so the tale is said. 

I marvel that men seek fish where only treetops are. 

Or is it that despairing apes cling to what branch they can? 
Or is it that the straight fine limb is bent to shape the bow ? 
Better then to turn my wine cup down 

And listen to some song, new found. 











Prolo Ue 


CHANG, THE HEAVENLY 
TEACHER, CHIEF OF 
THE TAOISTS, 
BESEECHES THE GODS 
TO DRIVE AWAY 

THE EVIL FLUX. 

THE COMMANDER HUNG, 
IN HEEDLESSNESS, 
FREES THE SPIRITS 


In the time of Five Kingdoms confusion reigned 
high, 

But at last the clouds parted to show the clear 
sky. 

For a hundred years the grass and the trees 

Received once more the sun and the dews. 

Peace reigned again over river and hill, 

Men walked in silk robes everywhere at will. 

Forth from the houses did music sound, 

Peaceful the days passed idly by; 

Endless the songs of the golden birds, 

Endless the life of the blooming flowers, 

Though the sun was high, yet was sleep 
profound. 


IT IS SAID fr. of verse were 


written by a famous scholar in the reign of the 
Emperor Shen Chung in the times of Sung now 
past. His surname was Shao, and his name was 
Yao Fu and he was otherwise named The Peace- 
ful And Faithful. Now these were troublous 
years at the end of the T’ang Dynasty in the 
times of the Five Kingdoms, such times that in 
the morning the country belonged to the Liang 
Dynasty and by evening to the Chin Dynasty. 
Truly was it as men said, 


“Chu, Li, Shi, Liu, Kuo, 
Liang, T’ang, Chin, Han, Chou, 
In these five dynasties 
Fifteen emperors reigned, 
Fifty years they roiled the land.” 


Then was the very heart of Heaven moved 
and according to Heaven’s law the wheel turned 
and times changed. In the town of Chia Ma there 
was born the first Emperor of Sung, The Great 
Conqueror. When this great wise man was born 
a red light shone over the whole sky and the air 
was filled with varied fragrances, nor were they 
dispelled the whole night through. In truth he 
was the God Of Thunder And Lightning him- 
self, born from above into human flesh, and he 
was a brave and fierce and heroic man. His intel- 
ligence, his tolerance, were supreme, nor was 
there ever any Emperor to compare with him. 
With his staff in his hand he marched on and con- 
quered five hundred cities until they all acknowl- 
edged him. That Emperor indeed swept clean 
the land and washed away all evil from it. 

The name of his empire was The Great Sung 
and his capital was in P’ien Liang, or K’ai Feng. 
Through nine dynasties and eight Emperors he 
was considered chief and he was first Emperor of 
four hundred years of the Sung Dynasty. Be- 
cause of this Shao Yao Fu, the scholar, praised 
him, saying, “But at last the clouds parted to 
show the clear sky.” 

Truly was it as though again and at last the 
people saw a day of sun. 

Now at the great Western Mountain Hua 
there was a certain Ch’en T’uan, who was a Tao- 
ist hermit. He was a man of deep religion and of 
great virtue and he could divine the winds and 
the clouds. One day he rode an ass and went 
down the mountain and as he was going along 
the road that led to the great Hua Mountain he 
heard the travelers by the way say, “The Em- 
peror has given his seat to the officer Chao.” 
When Ch’en T’uan heard this he was pleased in 
his heart. He placed one hand over his brow and 
laughed there loudly upon the ass’s back so that 
he even fell to the earth with his great laughter. 
When men asked him for the reason of his laugh- 
ing that scholar said, “From this time on peace 
will reign in our land. Truly is it Heaven’s will 
above that this Chao shall be Emperor and so it 
is in accord also with the kingdom of the earth 
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PROLOGUE: THE BAREFOOT GOD FROM HEAVEN 


beneath and between these, it accords also with 
the hearts of men.” 

From this year of Ken Shen, Chao took the 
throne and he opened his dynasty. He reigned 
for seventeen years and all the earth was at 
peace. After him his brother reigned, the Em- 


peror T’ai Chung, and he reigned twenty and ~ 


two years and he gave the throne to the Emperor 
Chen Chung. Chen Chung gave it in turn to Jen 
Chung. 

Now this Emperor Jen Chung was in truth 
The: Barefoot God From Heaven and when he 
was born a mortal babe he wept without ceasing 
night and day. His father, the Emperor, put 
forth proclamations calling for some physician 
to come and heal his ill, and the very heart of 
Heaven was moved with pity. Then did Heaven 
send the god T’ai Po from a certain western star 
to come to earth and he changed himself into a 
very old man and he came and he tore down the 
imperial proclamation and he said that he could 
still the imperial babe’s weeping. 

The guard who was in charge of the procla- 
mation led him into the palace and there the old 
man saw the Emperor, and the Emperor com- 
manded him to enter into the private palace and 
see the babe. The old man entered straightway 
and he lifted up the babe and he whispered cer- 
tain words into the babe’s ear and the babe ceased 
its weeping. Now the old man would not tell his 
surname or his name, but those who watched saw 
him change into a wind and vanish. 

And what were these words the old man told 
into the babe’s ear? He said, “The Star Of Wis- 
dom guides you, the Star Of War protects you.” 

And truly was it that Heaven sent these two 
stars down to aid this Emperor Jen Chung. The 
Star Of Wisdom was the most learned Pao Chen, 
he who was lord of the southern court in K’ai 
Feng and chief scholar of the imperial palace. 
The Star Of War was Ti Ch’ing, the great war- 
rior who went to chastise the rebellious kingdom 
of Hsi Hsia. These two great statesmen came 
forth and they supported this Emperor and he 
reigned for forty and two years, and nine times 
he changed the names of the years. From the 
first year he began to reign, called the year Kuei 
Hai, until the ninth year of the time called T’ien 
Shen, in those years the country was at peace and 
the harvests of the five grains were plentiful and 


the people went merrily to their work. If aught 
was dropped upon the road, none picked it up, 
nor were the doors of houses locked at night. So 
it was during the first nine years. 

From the first year of the period called Ming 
Tao until the third year of Huang Yu, these nine 
years were also filled with prosperity and these 
years were the second period. From the fourth 
year of Huang Yu to the second year of Chia 
Yu, these nine years the fields bore more heavily 
yet, and this was the third period. Thus these 
three periods passed, twenty-seven in all, and 
they were called the three periods of greatest 
peace and prosperity. Then did the people re- 
joice. But who could foresee that joy must end 
and sorrow come? 

In ‘the spring of the third year of the time 
called Chia Yu there was a great plague of sick- 
ness over the whole country and from the region 
south of the great river to the eastern and to the 
western capitals there was not one of the people 
who did not suffer from it. In every city and ev- 
ery town there were sent memorials to the throne 
in number like great drifts of snow. 


Let it be told now of affairs within and with- 
out the eastern capital. The soldiers and the peo- 
ple had died to the greater half of all their num- 
bers and in the city of K’ai-Feng the minister 
Pao Chen spent all his own means in buying 
medicine for the people to heal their plague and 
many were healed. Yet how could they all be 
healed? The plague grew yet more grave and all 
governors both civil and military took council 
together and they all came into The Hall Of 
The Water Clock to wait for dawn to come, 
which was the time of imperial audience, so that 
they might announce the matter to the Emperor. 

On this day, which was the third year of the 
time called Chia Yu, and the third moon and 
the third day, at the fifth watch and near to 
dawn, the Emperor sat in the audience hall and 
waited. When the rites of courtesy were over 
then did the master of ceremonies call forth and 
say, ‘Let him among you who has aught to say 
now come forth straightway. If there is no busi- 
ness, then roll up the curtain, for the Emperor 
retires.” 

Then from among all the officials was there 
a certain minister named Chao Ché and there was 
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PROLOGUE: PLAGUE AFTER YEARS OF PEACE 


a lesser one, Wen Yien Po, and they came forth 
and said, “‘Now is the plague heavy upon us here 
in the capital city and many are the soldiers and 
the people who suffer from it. Let all crimes be 
forgiven, therefore, and let mercy be made wide. 
Let the imperial punishments be lightened and 
the taxes on the people lessened and thus let 
Heaven be besought.” 

The Emperor hearkened to these words and he 
commanded the palace of the scholars that they 
were to send forth mandates straightway, com- 
manding that all prisoners were to be freed from 
gaols and all tributes from the people were to 
be forgiven them. Beyond this a mandate was to 
be sent to all Buddhist and Taoist temples in the 
capital city that they were to say prayers so that 
this plague might pass away. 

But beyond all expectation the plague grew 
yet more heavy. The Emperor Jen Chung heard 
of this and his sacred dragon heart could know 
no peace. Again he gathered together all his 
ministers to take counsel with them. Now among 
the ranks of them as they stood there was a cer- 
tain great statesman and he came forth regard- 
less of his turn. The Emperor saw him and he 
was a minister named Fang Chung Yien. When 
he had made his obeisance and had given greet- 
ing he said, “Now is the plague most cruel and 
the soldiers and the people suffer very bitterly, 
nor can they rest from their fear day or night. 
According to my poor small purpose, if we are to 
drive out this plague we must call for the great 
Taoist who is descended direct from the times of 
Han to come hither and here in the palace let him 
call a mass for seven days and thus can we make 
our trouble known to God so that He may drive 
out this plague and so save the people.” ; 

This the Emperor Jen Chung promised him 
and swiftly he bade his scholars put forth the 
mandate and he himself set his handwriting 
there and gave his own imperial incense to the 
Taoist. Then he bade the chief master of ceremo- 
nies, who was named Hung Shin, to be his mes- 
senger and go to the province of Kiangsi to The 
Mountain Of Dragons And Tigers and there in- 
vite the Taoist Chang Chen Jen, who was de- 
scended from. the times of Han, to come that 
same night to beseech Heaven to drive out the 
plague. 

Then was the imperial incense burned in the 


palace and the Emperor himself gave the man- 
date he had written on red paper to the minister, 
who was the Commander Hung. Straightway he 
went forth with the imperial mandate and he 
bade farewell to the Emperor and he bore the 
mandate on his shoulder and put the imperial in- 
cense in a box and he led with him some tens of 
men. They all mounted each his horse and they 
all followed him and so they left the capital. 

_ They followed the road then and they went 
straight toward the city of Hsin Chou to a little 
town called Kuei Ch’i. In less than a day they 
came to the city of Hsin Chou in Kiangsi. The 
officials of the city great and small came forth 
to meet them and straightway they sent men to 
announce the matter to the abbot of the temple 
in The Mountain Of Dragons And Tigers to pre- 
pare to receive the imperial mandate. 

On the next day all the officials escorted the 
Commander Hung to the foot of The Mountain 
Of Dragons And Tigers and there from The 
Temple Of Upper Clearness they saw many , 
Taoists coming down, their bells chiming and 
drums beating, and they carried incense and 
flowers and lanterns and candles and banners 
and canopies and many instruments of music, 
and they all came down the mountain to meet 
the imperial messenger. He came straight to the 
temple before he came down from his horse. 
Then did they all, from the abbot to the least 
acolyte, circle about to greet him and they es- 
corted him into The Hall Of Three Clearnesses 
and they besought him to set up the imperial 
mandate in their midst. 

And the Commander asked the abbot, saying, 
“Where is The Heavenly Teacher now?” 

The abbot came forward and said humbly, 
“Thus will I tell the Commander. The one of 
this generation of these many generations has a 
notable name, The Heavenly Teacher Of Empty 
Peace, and his temper is very lofty and remote 
from men. Hard is it for him to do such work 
as to meet guests or speed them. He has built a 
thatched temple for himself upon the crest of 
the mountain and there he lives alone, purifying 
his spirit. Because of this he does not live here 
in our temple.” 

The Commander said, ‘But now there comes 
a mandate from the throne commanding him 
thither and how may we see him therefore?” 
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The abbot answered, saying, “Pray let me 
speak. For the time let this mandate be placed 
here in the temple, for none of us common priests 
dare to open it. Let the Commander then go into 
our guest hall and there drink tea and then may 
we take counsel together.” 

So was the mandate placed for the time in the 
midst of the temple and all those who had come 
went into the guest hall and the Commander sat 
himself in the center. Then was tea brought 
thither and immediately vegetarian food was 
brought in and among these not one sort of vege- 
table food was lacking whether from water or 
from land. When the meal had been eaten the 
Commander again asked the abbot, saying, “If 
The Heavenly Teacher is in the little temple on 
the crest of the mountain why may one not go 
thither and invite him to come down that he may 
open the mandate of the Emperor and read it?” 

The abbot answered humbly, “This genera- 
tion of Taoists who is upon the crest of the moun- 
tain has reached’a very high stage and he can 
bridle the mists and ride upon them and where 
no clouds are he can make them rise and he leaves 
no footsteps behind him. Such Taoists as we are 
cannot easily see him. How then can we send 
one and invite him to come down?” 

The Commander said, “If it be so, then how 
shall we see him? The plague in the capital is 
fierce passing belief and so did the Son Of 
Heaven bid me to come hither bearing this man- 
date which was written even by the imperial 
hand itself. And I come myself bearing the 
dragon incense! And I come to invite The Heav- 
enly Teacher that he will lead a great mass of 
three thousand six hundred chants and so spread 
anet for Heaven and thus drive away the plague 
and save the lives of all the people. But if it be 
thus with him, then how shall we do it?” 

Then the abbot said respectfully, “If the Son 
Of Heaven would save the lives of the people, 
the Commander must use a pure heart. You must 
eat only vegetable food and bathe your body and 
change to cotton garments and take no man with 
you and’ yourself you must bear the imperial 
mandate and with the imperial incense lighted 
go up the mountain on foot and worship The 
Heavenly King and bow before him and invite 
him. Thus only may The Heavenly King be 
seen. But if your heart be not pure then will it be 


but vain that you go and hard will it be to see 
him.” 

The Commander heard this and he said, 
“From the day I left the capital I have eaten no 
meat and is my heart not pure? If it be thus then 
I will do as you say. Tomorrow at dawn will I 
go up the mountain.” 

That night did each go therefore to his rest. 
On the next day at the fifth watch all the Taoists 
rose and they prepared a fragrant hot water and 
asked the Commander to rise and wash his body. 
All his garments were changed to ones of cotton 
thread, new and such as had never been worn be- 
fore by man. Upon his feet were hempen shoes 
and straw sandals. When he had eaten a vege- 
tarian meal he fetched the imperial mandate and 
he wrapped it in a yellow silk kerchief and bound 
it on his back. In his hand he bore a silver censer 
and in it smoked the imperial incense. Many of 
the Taoists and priests escorted him to the moun- 
tain’s foot and then they pointed out the path 
that he must take. Again did the abbot humbly 
say, “If the Commander would save the people 
let not your heart repent itself or think to turn 
back. With all your heart then go upward!” 

Then the Commander parted from them and 
repeating the name of the Taoist god he let his 
feet free and strode up the mountain. He went 
on thus alone awhile and he rounded the cliffs 
and followed the narrow path and pushed aside 
the vines and grasses. 

When he had gone over several ridges and 
more than a mile or so he felt his feet give way 
and his legs were suddenly strengthless, and 

4ruly could he go no further. He was silent now 

and he pondered, and in his heart he said, “I am 
an honored minister of the imperial court and 
when IJ am in the capital I cannot rest unless I 
have two mattresses under me and when I eat it 
must be from many dishes and even then am I 
wearied much. How then can I suddenly put 
straw-sandals on my feet and walk up such a 
mountain as this? And how do I know where this 
Heavenly Teacher is that one like me should suf- 
fer so?” 

He had gone but thirty or fifty paces more and 
his shoulders were heaving with his panting when 
suddenly between two mountains he saw a great 
wind rise. When this wind had passed there came 
after it a great noise like the clap of mighty 
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THE COMMANDER HUNG, IN HEEDLESSNESS, FREES THE SPIRITS 





PROLOGUE: THE COMMANDER MEETS A TIGER 


thunder from behind the pine trees and there 


leaped out suddenly a white-browed, slant-eyed, 
many-hued tiger. 

The Commander gave a start of terror and he 
shouted out, “Ah Yah!” and he fell backward. 
That great tiger stared at him and began to circle 
first to the left and then to the right and.it roared 
awhile and then went leaping down the crags to 


_ the back of the mountain. 


Now the Commander had fallen at the foot of 
a tree and all his thirty-six teeth clattered to- 
gether and his heart beat as though it were a well 
with fifteen buckets going up and down together 


in it. His whole body lost its sense as though he 


_ were paralyzed and his two legs were weak as 


° 


_ vanquished cocks. Without ceasing he cried out 
_ bitterness. 


After the tiger had left him he lay for about 
the space of the drinking of a cup of tea and only 


_ then could he clamber to his feet and he mended 


the incense in his censer and lit the incense and 
again he went up the mountain determined to 


_ find The Heavenly Teacher. 


Again he went on some thirty to fifty paces 
and he drew several deep sighs and he said re- 


_ sentfully, “The Emperor set me a certain day 
~ tocome here and he’has made me suffer such fear 


as this—” 

Before he finished speaking he perceived again 
a great wind rising there and it blew a poisonous 
breath toward him. When the Commander 
stared into it there was a sound of hissing among 
the vines in the bamboos and there came forth a 
white-spotted serpent as large around as a 
bucket. 

The Commander saw it and again he leaped in 
terror. He cast aside his censer and shouted out, 
“This time am I dead indeed!’ And tumbling 
backward he fell beside a ledged rock. Then he 
saw the serpent writhe quickly toward the rock 
and facing him it heaped itself into a pile of cir- 
cles and out of its two eyes gleamed yellow light 
and opening its great mouth it thrust out its 


_ tongue and blew its poisonous breath into the 


_ man’s face. 


The Commander was in such terror his three 
souls floated from his body and his seven earthly 


_ spirits left him. That serpent stared awhile at 


the Commander and at last winding down the 
mountain was seen no more. Only then did the 


Commander craw] to his feet again and he said, 
“Fortunate! But I am killed with fright.” 

When he looked at himself there were spots on 
him as big as dumplings and he began to curse 
the Taoists, saying, ‘““These hateful, cursed, vir- 
tueless ones—they make these tricks on me and 
make me suffer such fears as these! If I cannot 
find The Heavenly Teacher on the mountain top 
then shall I have more to say to them when I go 
down.” 

Again he lifted up the censer and set straight 
the mandate and ordered his clothing and was 
about to go on again. Even as he lifted his foot 
to step he heard in the pines the faint sound of 
a flute coming near and nearer. When he fixed 
his gaze to see, he saw an acolyte sitting back- 
ward on an ox and blowing on a metal flute and 
smiling as he came. The Commander watched 
him come and he called, ‘From whence have you 
come? Do you know who I am?” 

_ But the acolyte paid no heed to him and he 
did but blow his flute. The Commander asked 
him yet several times more and at last the aco- 
lyte laughed a great ho-ho and taking the metal 
flute from his lips he pointed with it at the Com- 
mander and he said, “Do you come hither to see 
The Heavenly Teacher?” 

Then was the Commander afraid and he said, 
“You are but a cowherd, and how do you 
know?” 

The acolyte laughed and said, ‘In the morn- 
ing I serve The Heavenly Teacher in his temple 
and I heard him say, ‘Today the Son Of Heaven 
has sent a Commander Hung to me and he comes 
bearing the imperial mandate and the jade cen- 
ser and he comes here on the mountain and he 
would have me go to the capital tomake a mass . 
of three thousand six hundred chants and so 
drive away the plague. Therefore will I mount 
a crane and ride the clouds and go thither.’ By 
now I do think he is gone, for he is not in the 
temple. Do not go up then for on the mountain 
there are fierce tigers and wild beasts and even 
your life may be lost.” 

The Commander said, ‘‘Do not lie to me.” 

Then the acolyte laughed and answered noth- 
ing but again he blew upon his flute, and so he 
turned to the other side of the ridge. The Com- 
mander thought to himself, saying, “But how 
is it this little lad knows everything? I believe 
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The Heavenly Teacher must have commanded 

him to come and speak to me thus. Truly must 

this be so. When I think of climbing further and 

of how frightened I have been but just now, bet- 
ter would it be if I returned.” 

So the Commander took up the censer and 
sought again his old path and he hastened down 
the mountain. All the Taoists met him and he 
sat down in the guest hall and then the ab- 
bot asked him, “Did you see The Heavenly 
Teacher?’ 

Then the Commander said, “I am an honored 
official in the imperial court and how was it you 
bade me climb that mountain road and suffer 
thus? Truly might I all unknowing have lost my 
life. When I had gone half up the mountain 
there leaped out upon me a slant-eyed white- 
browed tiger and he frightened my souls and 
spirits clean away from me. Again I had not 
passed through more than one valley up the 
mountain when out of the viny bamboos there 
sprang a great snowy-spotted serpent and he 
heaped himself into circles and cut off the road 
I must go. If my destiny had not been greatly 
good how could I have come back with my life? 
—But it was all because of you Taoists who 
thought to make a joke of a high lord!” 

Then the abbot replied, saying, “And how 
would such poor Taoists as we dare to treat so 
mighty a lord thus lightly? Nay, this tiger and 
this serpent were trials sent by our Heavenly 
Teacher to try your heart, for although there be 
tigers and serpents on this mountain of ours they 
are not such as harm men.” 

Again the Commander said, “Truly had I no 
strength to walk, and even as I thought to climb 
higher up the ridge I saw come out from among 
the pines an acolyte riding upon an ox and he 
blew upon a metal flute. Even as he came around 
the ridge I asked him whence he came and if he 
knew who I was and he knew all and he said The 
Heavenly Teacher had already mounted a crane 
and riding the clouds had gone that morning to 
the capital city. For this reason did I return.” 

The abbot said, “Pity is it that the Com- 
mander has lost such an opportunity! This aco- 
lyte was The Heavenly Teacher himself.” 

The Commander asked, “If he was The Heav- 
enly Teacher then how did he look so common 
and so small?” 


The abbot answered, saying, ‘“This generation 
of heavenly teachers is not usual. Although his 
years are few, yet is he high in the true way. He 
is one outside the ranks of men and he is every- 
where in every sort of guise and truly is he mirac- 
ulous. Men on earth call him He Whose Wis- 
dom Fills The Heavens.” 

The Commander replied, ‘Is this what man- 
ner of man I am, that although I have eyes yet 
could I not discern the true Heavenly Teacher! 
I have seen his face and missed the knowing I 
did!” 

The abbot said, “Pray let the Commander’s 
heart be at rest. If The Heavenly Teacher an- 
nounced that he had gone already, then wait un- 
til the day you return to the capital and by then 
the great mass will already have been said.” 

The Commander listened to this, and only 
then did he let his heart rest. Then did the abbot 
bid a feast be prepared to entertain the Com- 
mander and the Emperor’s mandate was pre- 
served in the imperial casket and it was placed 
there in the temple and the dragon incense was 
burned in The Hall Of Three Clearnesses. 

On that day in the guest hall there was pre- 
pared a great vegetable feast and wine was 
poured forth. When the night was come and 
the feast over, the Commander slept there until 
the morning. 

On the next day after he had eaten his early 
meal the abbot and all the Taoists and all the 
servitors and all the workmen came and invited 
the Commander to walk with them for pleasure. 
Then was the Commander much pleased and 
many men went with him and they went afoot 
out of the guest hall. In front were two acolytes 
who led the way and they went before The Hall 
Of Three Clearnesses and behind it and to many 
beautiful places. In the Hall itself the splendor 
was beyond the telling. Upon the left veranda 
were The Hall Of Nine Heavens and The Hall 


_ Of The Imperial Purple Star and The Hall Of 


The North Star. Upon the right veranda there 
were The Hall To The Primeval God, The Hall 
Of The Three Kings Of Heaven And Earth And 
Water, and The Hall Of The Dispelling Of: 
Evil Spirits. 

When these temple Halls were all seen they 
went to a place behind the right veranda and 
when the Commander looked about there was 
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yet another temple separate from the others and 
its walls were red as peppers. At the front of jit 
were two vermilion windows and upon the doors 
were great locks as long as a man’s arm and these 
‘held fast the doors. The doors were sealed with 
_ many paper strips and upon these papers were 
stamped many scarlet seals. Under the eaves was 
hung a red horizontal tablet written in letters of 
_ gold, and there were four gold letters which said, 
“Hall Of The Subjugated Magic Devils.” The 
Commander pointed to the temple, saying, 
‘What temple is this?” 
The abbot replied, saying, ‘““There was a heav- 
enly teacher of generations past and it is his 
temple.” 
Again the Commander asked, “And why is it 
there are placed so many papers sealed across the 
doors?” 
The abbot answered, “In the dynasty of great 
T’ang the chief Taoist who understands the Tao- 
ist deeps locked the kings of devils here and 
sealed them in, and from generation to genera- 
tion each heavenly teacher comes himself and 
sets his seal here, so that no son or grandson of 
his can easily open this door and free the kings 
of devils, for they are fierce above all others. 
_ Now some eight or nine generations have passed 
and they have announced that none shall dare 
to open this Hall. The lock is melted together 
in brass and who knows what is within? This 
- lowly one who am I have been abbot here for 
more than thirty years and I also have only heard 
it told thus.” 

The Commander Hung listened to this and 
his heart was filled with fearful wonder and he 
thought to himself, “I would see these kings of 
devils for the once and know how they look.” 
And so he said aloud to the abbot, “Do you open 
the door, I pray, for I would see what these kings 


of devils are.” 


Then did the abbot humbly reply, “Com- 
mander, this temple indeed I do not dare to open. 
Our heavenly teachers of generations past have 
forbidden it many times, and they have said that 
none of any generation shall dare to open this 
door at his pleasure.” - 

But the Commander smiled and said, “You 
speak like a fool. Such as you have made magic 
out of nothing and you have deceived the good 
common people, and so with this purpose have 


you prepared a place like this and you have 
falsely said the kings of devils are locked here 
that you may make people see how great your 
power is. But I have read many books and where 
have I seen that the kings of devils were locked 
anywhere? Where spirits and devils dwell is 
some place very far from men. I do not believe 
there are kings or devils in here. Open the door 
for me with all speed! I would see how these 
kings of devils are.” 

Again and again did the abbot say, “This tem- 
ple must not be opened lest some fierce evil will 
be stirred up and men will be harmed with it.” 

Then was the Commander filled with great 
rage and he pointed at the Taoists and said, “If 
you do not open it for me, I shall return to the 
Emperor and I will say you held me and would 
not let me read the imperial mandate before you 
and that you disobeyed the imperial command 
and would not let me see the face of The Heav- 
enly Teacher and then I will tell him that you 
have secretly builded such a temple as this and 
pretend you have locked the kings of devils in 
it, so that you sow such superstition among the 
people. Then shall your priestly pledges be taken 
from you and you shall be branded and exiled to 
some far evil place and there shall you suffer.” 

Now the abbot and the others feared greatly 
the power of the Commander and so they could 
but call some working priests to come, and first 
they tore off the paper seals and with an iron 
hammer they beat upon the great lock. Then 
they pushed open the doors and they all went 
into the temple. All was darkness there nor could 
anything be seen. 

The Commander bade the working priests 
bring some ten-odd torches and light them and 
bring them thither. When they came in and 
lighted all the place about there was nothing 
anywhere except a stone tablet standing in the 
center, and it stood some five or six feet high. 
Beneath it was a stone turtle and it was already 
half sunken in the earth. When the light fell on 
the stone tablet upon the face of it were carved 
ancient dragon and pheenix letters and they were 
heavenly words and sacred signs such as men 
cannot read. When the light shone on the back 
of the tablet there were four true letters written 
large, saying, “To be opened by one surnamed 
Hung.” 
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Hung the Commander seeing these four let- 
ters was filled with great joy and he said to the 
abbot, “You would have stayed me and yet how 
was it that hundreds of years ago my surname 
was already written there. ‘To be opened by one 
surnamed Hung!’ Clearly was it commanded 
that I should open these doors and what matters 
it if I see into here? I think these kings of devils 
are under this stone tablet. Call more working 
priests, therefore, and let them bring hoes and 
iron spades and dig it up.” 

Then did the abbot say humbly and in haste, 
“Commander, you may not move it lest some 
fierce thing befall and men be harmed. It.is too 
dangerous.” 

Then was the Commander in a rage again and 
he shouted, saying, “And what do you Taoists 
know! Upon this tablet it was carved that I 
was to open these doors and how can you stay 
me now? Quickly send the men hither for me!” 

Again and again did the abbot say, ‘‘Perhaps 
evil will come of it.” 

But how was the Commander willing to hear 
him? He did gather all the men together and 
first the stone tablet was overturned and all to- 
gether put forth their strength to dig up the 
stone turtle, but it was half a day before they 
dug it up. Then they dug yet further down about 
three or four feet deep. There they saw a great 
tablet of stone blue in color and it was some ten 
~ feet square. The Commander Hung ordered that 
it also be lifted up and again did the abbot most 
bitterly plead, “It may not be moved.” 

But how was the Commander willing to hear 
him? The men could but lift up the great stone 
and when they looked beneath that stone was 
a pit well-nigh ten times ten thousand feet deep. 
There in that pit was heard a great clattering 
sound of thunder, nor was it like common thun- 
der either. When the sound of the thunder was 
passed a black cloud was seen to come rolling 
up out of the pit and it struck against the roof 
and split it in two and that cloud filled half the 
heavens. Then it separated into more than a hun- 
dred clouds of gold and these scattered into the 
four directions and into the eight parts. 

Now did all the men feel deep fear come over 
them and a cry rose up from them and they cast 
aside their hoes and their iron spades and ran 
from the temple and many fell and were over- 


thrown. As for the Commander Hung, he was 
filled with such terror that he was speechless and 
he doubted what he had done and his face turned 
the color of clay. He hastened into the veranda 
and there he saw the abbot crying bitterness 
without ceasing. The Commander asked him, 
saying, “What strange spirits were those who 
escaped ?” 

The abbot said, “The Commander does not 
understand. But this our ancient ancestor, The 
Heavenly Teacher, Tung Hsien Chen Jen, left 
behind him a Taoist writing and he wrote thus, 
‘In this temple there are imprisoned and locked 
thirty-six stars of heaven and seventy-two stars 
of earth and there are in all one hundred and 
eight devil kings within, and upon them stands 
a stone tablet.and carven upon it are their names 
in letters of dragon and phcenix. Here are they 
held fast. If they be loosed upon the earth surely 
shall men suffer from their deeds.’ Now that the 
Commander has loosed these spirits what can 
best be done?” 

When the Commander Hung had finished 
hearing these words a cold sweat broke forth on 
his whole body and he trembled without ceasing. 
In haste he put together his possessions and 
called those who had come with him and he went 


_ down the mountain and returned to the capital 


city. When the abbot and the others had re- 
turned from escorting the Commander down the 
mountain they went back alone to the temple 
and there mended the broken parts and they 
erected again the stone tablet and of this no more 
need be told. 


Let it be said again of the Commander Hung 
as he went upon his journey. He commanded 
those who came with him that they were not to 
tell to others this affair of the escaped spirits lest 


the Son Of Heaven knowing of it might reprove 


him. There is naught else to tell of the journey. 
They went early and late and they came into the 
city and there they heard men say, “The Heav- 
enly Teacher Chang said a mass of seven days 
and seven nights in the imperial palaces and he 
has written sacred words for many of the people 
rich and poor to drive out the plague and to heal 
the sick, and now the plague is wholly gone and 
the people and the armies are at peace. Then The 
Heavenly Teacher parted from the Son Of 
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Heaven and seated on his crane and riding upon 
a cloud he went back to The Mountain Of Drag- 
ons And Tigers.” 

The Commander Hung on the morning of the 
next day came before the Son Of Heaven and 
he said humbly, “The Heavenly Teacher seated 
~ on his crane and riding a cloud came first to the 
capital and J and the others came stage by stage 
along the road and we have only just arrived.” 
The Emperor acknowledged this and re- 
warded him for merit and returned him to his 
former position and of this also there is no more 
to be told. 


The Emperor Jen Chung reigned for forty 
and two years and then his life ended. He left 


no heir and so the throne was given to the son 


of the King Yiin Jang of P’u An, who was only 
grandson to the first Emperor of the dynasty, 
and his imperial name was called Ying Chung, 
and he ruled for four years. Then did he give 
the throne to his son Shen Chung, and Shen 
Chung reigned eighteen years and he gave the 
_ throne to Ché Chung. During all this time there 
was peace under heaven and in the four parts 
there were no troubles. 


. But stay! If truly there was peace at 
those times then what would there be to tell now 
when this book is opened? You who read, have 
patience! This is but a prologue. Beyond is 
much, for the book itself has seventy chapters, 
and there are one hundred and forty sentences 
that sum the tale. For, 


In the robbers’ city heroes hide, 
In the sedgy waters dragons bide. 


What then of the tale? Pray hear how the first 
chapter tells it. 





WANG THE CHIEF INSTRUCTOR 
GOES SECRETLY TO 

YIEN AN FU. 

THE NINE DRAGONED 

MAKES A MIGHTY TURMOIL 
AT THE VILLAGE OF 

THE SHIH FAMILY 


IT IS SAID: che time of the Sung 


Dynasty in the reign of the Emperor Ché Chung, 
somewhat distant from the time of the Emperor 
Jen Chung, there lived in the eastern capital of 
K’ai Feng Fu, Honan, in P’ien Liang county, 
an idling, noisy, bragging fellow surnamed Kao, 
a second son, who from his youth had never es- 
tablished a home. His sole ability was in wield- 
ing weapons, in fencing with a staff, and in kick- 
ing a ball and at this he was most skillful. Peo- 
ple did not call him by his name Kao The Sec- 
ond, but all called him Kao The Ball Kicker, 
and the name became no longer a nickname but 
a proper name, Ball Kicker. 

This man could blow a wind instrument, 
could play a stringed instrument, could dance, 
could shoot, could fence and move swiftly, could 
play about at anything. He had also learned to 
compose a little poetry and he could write char- 
acters and make such compositions as rhymes 
and songs. But in the five virtues, in patience, 
pity, purity, wisdom, reliability, perfection in 
accomplishing anything, in loyalty and right- 
eousness, he had no ability whatsoever. He went 
inside and outside the city meddling in people’s 
affairs. He lived in the house of an official nick- 
named Raw Iron, and there he helped the offi- 
cial’s son to waste money. Every day they wasted 
money in small towns and in houses of ill repute 
such as men call “Wind, Flowers, Snow, Moon- 
light.” 
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CHAPTER 1: KAO CH’IU AND THE LITTLE KING 


When the young man’s father, the official, 
heard of this he accused Kao before the court in 
the eastern capital and the court ordered Kao 
beaten twenty strokes and exiled to a distant 
place. Even the people in the capital did not 
want Kao sleeping and eating there. Kao was 
desperate. 

Therefore he went to a place west of Huai 
Ch’en called Ling Huai Chou, and there he took 
refuge in a gambler’s house whose surname was 
Liu and his name Shih Chuen. Liu was the eldest 
in his family. The purpose in life of this man 
was to take care of travelers from a distance and 
all idlers without work could gather in his house 
and all outcasts, also. Kao then went there im- 
mediately, even though it was distant, and he 
stayed for three years. 

One spring when the Emperor went out to 
sacrifice to Heaven and to Earth, the winds were 
favorable and the rains came suited and in pro- 
portion to the needs of men, and so when the 
Emperor returned he was gracious and ready to 
forgive criminals. At that time, therefore, Kao 
Ch’iu, living in Ling Huai, was forgiven also 
and he wished to return to the eastern capital. 

Now Liu The Elder had a relative who was 
the keeper of a medicine shop in the eastern capi- 
tal, and this shop was near the Bridge Of The 
Golden Beam. The man’s name was Tung Chi- 
ang Shih. Liu wrote a letter to this Tung and he 
gave Kao Ch’iu money for his travel to go back 
to the eastern capital and to the house of Tung to 
eat and drink. So Kao left Liu The Elder, took 
up his bundle on his back, left Ling Huai Chou, 
and going to the eastern capital, he went straight 
to the Bridge Of The Golden Beam and to the 
house of Tung and gave Tung the letter. As soon 
as Tung saw Liu’s letter and saw Kao Ch’iu he 
thought within himself, ‘What use have I in 
my home for this Kao Ch’iu? If he were an hon- 
orable and good man I could use him and let him 
come in’and out and help me and teach a little 
good to the children. But he is a meddling, un- 
trustworthy braggart, and from the beginning 
he has been a rascal and he has been punished as 
a criminal, He cannot change his character. If I 
let him stay here he will teach the children evil, 
and if I do not let him stay, then I will offend 
Liu.” 

Therefore he'could do nothing but allow Kao 


Ch’iu to stay, and he pretended to be glad and 
to let him live there. Every day Tung gave Kao 
Ch’iu wine to drink and food to eat, and Kao 
lived thus some ten-odd days. All this time Tung 
was thinking of a way of release and at last he 


’. brought out a suit of old clothes and gave it to 


Kao Ch’iu and he gave him a letter and said to 
him, “This humble home of mine is very small 
and it is as insignificant as a firefly’s light. This 
will interfere with your affairs. I will send you, 
therefore, to the house of Su The Learned and 
there you will find something to do. What think 
you of this?” 

Kao Ch’iu was very pleased and he thanked 
Tung for the letter. Tung then called someone 
to carry the letter who also led Kao to the home 
of Su The Learned and there the gatekeeper told 
Su, who came out and saw Kao Ch’iu and read 
the letter. He recognized Kao Ch’iu as a man 
who had been a meddler from the beginning and 
in his heart he thought, “Why should I have this 
one here? I had better send him elsewhere. I will 
send him to the son-in-law of. the Emperor, 
Wang Ching Ch’ing’s house, to be part of his 
bodyguard. People all call that Wang The Lit- 
tle King. He likes this sort of fellow.” 

So he wrote an answer to Tung and he let Kao 
stay a night and the next day he wrote a letter 
and called a clever manservant to take Kao Ch’iu 
to The Little King. This official was the husband 
of the Emperor Ché Chung’s sister, and son-in- 
law of the Emperor Shen Chung. He liked dare- 
devil, good-for-naught fellows and he liked to 
use such about him. As soon as he saw Su’s man- 
servant he saw Kao Ch’iu and the two liked each 
other and The Little King quickly wrote an an- 
swer and told Kao Ch’iu to stay to serve in his 
bodyguard. From this time on Kao Ch’iu had 
the fortune to stay there and to come and go as 
though he belonged in the house. 


The Ancients have said, “Day by day must 
men grow farther and farther apart or closer 
and closer together.” 

On the occasion of his birthday The Little 
King commanded his household to prepare a 
feast and he invited only his wife’s brother, who 
was his peer, being the eleventh son of the Em- 
peror Shen Chung and brother of Ché Chung. 
Now The Little King was a clever fellow and 
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he knew all about Kao Ch’iu, how he was able 
to do everything and liked to do many things, 
to blow on an instrument, to finger a stringed 
instrument, to write characters and to paint, to 
kick a ball, to sing and to dance—it is not neces- 


sary to repeat that he could do them all. 


On this day ‘The Little King prepared his 
birthday feast and there was food from the sea 


and food from the land; he had everything. He 


asked his guest therefore to take the seat of honor 
and he himself sat opposite to accompany him at 
the feast. After they had eaten two courses of 


food and had drunk several cups of wine each, 


K 
iy 


the guest, Prince Tuan, stood and washed his 
hands and he went into the library to rest a little 


_ while. On the table he saw two white jade lions 


used to weight down paper. They were beauti- 
fully and delicately made and prettily and per- 


_fectly proportioned. Prince Tuan took up the 


lions and held them and looked at them and he 
said, ‘How good they are!” 

The Little King, seeing the Prince’s heate 
loved the lions, said therefore, ‘“There is besides 


these a pen holder carved to resemble a dragon, 


_ made by the same artificer. Tomorrow I will 
_ bring it out and I will send the set to you.” 


Prince Tuan was very pleased and he said, 


“Thank you for your kindly purpose. It will be 


all the better to have the pen holder.” 
“Tomorrow I will bring it out,” replied The 


- Little King, ‘“‘and I will send it to your home 


and you may see it.” 
Prince Tuan thanked him again and the two 


_ men went back to feast until midnight and they 


stopped only when they were near drunkenness. 
Prince Tuan then went home. 

The next day The Little King sent for the 
jade lion paper weights and for the dragon pen 


holder and he put them in a little gold box and 


wrapped the box in yellow silk and he wrote a 
letter and bade Kao Ch’iu to take them. Kao 
Ch’iu then took the things and he put the letter 
in his bosom and he went to Prince Tuan’s pal- 
ace and gave them to the outer gateman. Soon 
the gateman came back and asked, “From 
whence have you come?” 


Kao Ch’iu replied, bowing, ‘This humble per- 


son is from the palace of Wang, the Emperor’s 


son-in-law, and I came especially to bring these 
jade gifts.” 


KAO CH’IU KICKS A BALL 


The gateman said, “The Prince is now in the 
middle garden playing ball with the little 
princes. Pray go in alone.” 

“Pray do you lead me in,” said Kao Ch’iu. 

The gateman took him to the gate of the court 
and Kao Ch’iu looked in and he saw Prince 
Tuan, wearing on his head a soft cloth hat and 


_ on his person a robe embroidered in purple drag- 


ons and girdled with the girdles of both a civil 
and military official. He had tucked up the edge 
of this purple robe under his girdle. On his feet 
he wore boots on which were sewn phcenixes in 
gold thread. 

Three or five youths were there and Kao Ch’iu 
did not dare to pass them lest he offend, and he 
stayed among the serving men and waited for 
Prince Tuan. This was his good fortune. The 
ball bounced high and Prince Tuan could not 
catch it and it bounced into the crowd and ap- 
proached the spot where Kao Ch’iu stood. When 


_ Kao Ch’iu saw the ball come he had a sudden 


access of courage and he kicked the ball sidewise 
to Prince Tuan. Prince Tuan was much pleased 


~ and he asked, “Who are you?” 


Kao Ch’iu came forward at this and he knelt 
and he said, “This humble one is a servant of 
The Little King Wang, who commanded me to | 
come and present the jades to the great Prince. 
Here also is his letter.” 

Prince Tuan hearing this laughed and said, 
“He bears me in mind, then!” 

Kao Ch’iu brought out the letter and gave it 
to him and Prince Tuan opened the box and 
looked at the pretty toys and then gave them all 
into the keeping of his manservant. Then he 
asked Kao Ch’iu, ‘How is it you can kick the 
ball so skillfully? What is your name?’ 

Kao Ch’iu forked his fingers together and he 
knelt and said, “My insignificant name is Kao 
Ch’iu and IJ can kick but a very little.” 

““Good—good!” cried Prince Tuan. “Come 
into the court and kick once.” 

Kao Ch’iu knocked his head on the ground at 
this and he said, ‘“What sort of a person is this 
poor creature to dare to shake his foot with that 
of the great Prince?” 

“Here is aman whose name is Ch’i Yuin Shé,” 
answered Prince Tuan. “His nickname is The 
Prime Kicker. Now you kick the ball with him! 
It does not matter.” 
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Kao Ch’iu objected; again and again he said, 
“But how dare I?” 

Time after time he refused, and although 
Prince Tuan insisted, Kao Ch’iu only bowed and 
bowed again and thanked him deprecatingly. 
At last, however, he kicked a few times and when 
Prince Tuan cried ‘Good!’ Kao Ch’iu exerted 
his entire skill to exhibit it to Prince Tuan. 

It was a beautiful spectacle. He kicked the 
ball so skillfully about his person that it looked 
as though it clung to him of its own will. Prince 
Tuan was delighted and he would not let Kao 


Ch’iu return but made him stay the night'and on © 


the second day he feasted him. On the next day 
Prince Tuan gathered several friends together 
and he invited The Little King to come to his 
palace to feast. 

As for The Little King, when he saw that Kao 
Ch’iu did not come back he began to doubt him 
in his heart, wondering, but when on the second 
day one came in to announce, “Prince Tuan has 
sent a messenger inviting my lord to go to his 
palace to feast,” then The Little King came out 
and saw the messenger and saw the invitation, 
and quickly he mounted his horse and went to 
the Prince’s palace and there dismounted and 
entered, and he saw Prince Tuan, and the Prince 
was pleased and thanked him for the jade toys. 

Now as they sat at feast Prince Tuan said, 
“This Kao Ch’iu kicks his two feet at balls most 
wonderfully well. We want this man to be one 
of our bodyguard.” 

The Little King then made answer thus: “If 
the One seated on the Imperial Throne wishes 
for him, then let him remain in the courts for 
that service.” 

Prince Tuan was delighted and took up his 
wine cup to give thanks. Then the two talked of 
other matters and when night came and they 
had finished feasting and had parted, The Little 
King came back to his own palace. Here is the 
end of this matter. 


Let it be told further. Prince Tuan hired Kao 
Ch’iu and let him stay in the palace to eat and 
to live, and from this time on Kao Ch’iu was 
momentarily with the Prince. Before two 
months had passed the Emperor Ché Chung died 
and since he had no son all the civil and military 
officials consulted together and they elected 


Prince Tuan to be Emperor, and they gave him 
the imperial name of Huei Chung. Since he was 
a Taoist, his religious name was Wei Miao Tao 
Chiin. 

After he was made Emperor, nothing hap- 
pened for a long time. Then suddenly he said — 
one day to Kao Ch’iu, “I would like to lift you 
up in rank, but you must first lead forth soldiers 
to fight a foreign country for only thus can I 
make you an official. I will call on the Premier 
and request him to put your name down, but for 
the present do you stay with me.” ‘ 

Before half a year had passed Kao Ch’iu had 
risen to be Commander of the Bodyguard and 
a military official. When he had reached this 
elevation he chose a lucky day to assume office 


- and on that day all the soldiers under him of ev- 


ery order, both cavalry and infantry and police, 
all came to knock their heads in obeisance before 
him on the ground. Each man had a paper with 
his name and place of residence and his office 
written upon it, and all their names were put to- 
gether on a list. 

Kao Ch’iu counted off each one. Among these 
only one name was lacking, that of the First In- 
structor of the Guard. Half a month before this 
the man had written that he was ill and he was 
still ill and he had not come to the official courts 
to do his business. Kao Ch’iu then grew very an- 
gry when he noted this absence and he cried out 
loudly, ‘“This barbarian! If he sends in his name 
and card of residence and I call him and he does 
not answer, is this not an insult to me? This 
man is falsely ill! Go and fetch him at once!” 
When he had said this he sent a man to this one, 
named Wang Ching, to force him to come. 

Now Wang Ching’s affairs must be told. 
Wang Ching had no wife but only an old mother, 
who was already over sixty. The messenger went 
to Wang Ching, who was First Instructor of the 
Guard, and he said, “Sir and Instructor of the 
Guard, Kao Ch’iu has just come into office and 
he called the names of all and you were not there. 
One sergeant then said you were ill and he 
showed your excuse as proof. But Commander 
Kao grew angry and he would not believe you 
were ill and he insists on arresting you, and he 
says you are falsely ill and are hiding in your 
home. There is now no way but for you to go to 
him. If you do not, I shall be punished.” 
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Wang Ching heard this and there was indeed 
no way but for him to get up and go to the Com- 
-mander Kao. Therefore he went and he knocked 
his head before the Commander four times and 
he gave salutation and then he stood up and to 
one side. Kao Ch’iu said, ‘You fellow, are you 
the son of Wang Shen, former Instructor of the 
Guard?” 

Wang Ching answered, saying, “This humble 

one is he.” 

Kao then rebuked him loudly, saying, “You 
fellow! Your father was nothing but a traveling 

pedlar of medicine and plasters who exhibited 
his skill at weapons merely as a means of draw- 
ing a crowd, and what do you know of military 
skill? The Commander before me had no eyes 
when he made you into an Instructor of eighty 

thousand men. How dare you look down on me? 
How dare you oppose yourself to me? In whose 

strength were you trusting that you stayed hap- 
pily at home and did not come here?” 

Wang Ching answered, “This humble one as- 
_ suredly would not dare so to behave. I was truly 
ill and I am not yet well.” 

Kao Ch’iu cursed him again and said, “You 
‘criminal! If you. were truly ill, how could you 
come now?” 

Wang Ching told him, ‘““When my lord sent 
for me I did not dare not to come.” 

. But Kao Ch’iu was very angry and he said in 
a loud voice to those who stood by, “Take him 
and beat him with all your strength!” 

Now there were two military officers of low 
rank who stood at Kao Ch’iu’s side and they 

were friends of Wang Ching and they said to 

Kao Ch’iu, “Today it is the first day that you, 

- the Commander, have come to assume office. 

Forgive him therefore this once.” 

_ Then Kao Ch’iu said again to Wang Ching, 
“You criminal! In order to accede to the wishes 
of others I will forgive you on this day but to- 

_morrow I will come again and punish you.” 

Wang Ching bowed and thanked him and aft- 

etwards when he looked up he recognized the 
Commander as Kao Ch’iu. He went out and he 
sighed and thought to himself, “This time my 
life is worth nothing. I did not know what Com- 
mander Kao it was. Who could have imagined 
it was that worthless Kao The Second? When 
he was learning to fence my father knocked him 


down so that he was ill three or four months. 
He has kept revenge and hate in his heart and 
today he is an official in as high a position as 
Commander of the Guard and certainly now he 
will revenge himself. I‘never dreamed I would 
ever be under his authority. It has been said from 
ancient times, ‘A man need not fear an official 
but he must fear his authority.’ How can I bring 
him to reason? What way can I use?” 

He went home very sorrowful and he told his 
mother everything. His mother was very good, 
and they embraced each other and she said, weep- 
ing, “My son, to extricate yourself from a diffi- 
culty there are thirty-six ways but the best of 
them all is to run away. But I am only afraid 
there is no place to which you can run.” 

Wang Ching then said, “My mother has spo- 
ken well. I will think a little. I, too, feel I must 
run away. There is only one place whither I can 
go and that is to Yien An Fu to the palace of the 
old prince who lives there to protect the border. 
Under his command are military captains and 
many of these in the past have come to the capi- 
tal. They liked me well, too, because I could 
fence and shoot. Why not run there? There one 
could find work, and if I go I can save my life 
and live in peace.” 

After mother and son had thus taken counsel 
together his mother said again, “I will escape 
with you secretly also. Yet I fear the two guards 
at the door, who were appointed by the Com- 
mander to watch you. If they find the plan out 
we cannot escape.” 

Wang Ching said, “(Never mind—be at peace. 
I have a sure way.” 

It was then already dusk and Wang Ching 
called one of the guards, whose name was Chang, 
to come in and Wang Ching commanded him, 
saying, “Eat your night meal, for then I have a 
thing for you to do.” 

Chang said, “Sir Instructor, whither would 
you have us go?” 

Wang Ching answered, “A few days ago I 
was ill and I went to the Gate Of Sour Dates; 
and there was a temple there and I made a vow 
to the god to burn incense before him if I recov- 
ered. Tomorrow early I want to be the first one 
to burn incense in that temple. Tonight do you 
go first and tell the temple priests to open the 
gates earlier than usual and wait until I come 
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to burn the first incense of the day. Prepare the 
three sacrifices of fish, chicken and pig’s head, 
and sleep there and wait for me.” 

Chang promised and he ate his night meal 
early and told Wang Ching, “I go to the temple.” 

That night mother and son took their posses- 
sions and their clothes and they took their silken 
clothing and silver and tied it all in a big bundle 
and into two bags that they might put them on 
the horse’s back. Before dawn the next day Wang 
Ching woke Li, the other guard, and he said, 
“Take this money to the temple to buy the sac- 
rifices and cook them there and wait for me. I 
will buy candles and paper money and incense 
and I will come at once.” 

Li took the silver and went to the temple and 
Wang Ching himself went and harnessed the 
horse and led him out of the stable and he put 
their bags on its back and he took a rope and tied 
all securely and then led the horse outside the 
back gate and helped his mother to mount. All 
the heavy furniture and old things they left be- 
hind. His mother had locked front and back 
doors. Then Wang Ching took up his own load 
and he walked behind the horse and secretly be- 

fore dawn they went out of the western gate of 
the city and along the road to Yien An Fu. 


Now it must be told what befell the two 
guards. They bought the sacrifices and cooked 
them and waited in the temple until mid-morn- 
ing and still they saw no one coming. Li grew 
impatient and he went back to Wang Ching’s 
house and he knocked on the door. Then he saw 
the door locked and front and back there was no 
one. He looked for half a day and found no one. 
By this time it was toward evening and in the 
temple the other guard grew suspicious and he 
came running back and the two of them searched 
all night and they watched all night but mother 
and son did not return. On the second day the 
two guards went to all the houses of Wang 
Ching’s relatives and found no trace of those 
they sought. Then had they nowhere else to go. 

Therefore, although they knew they would be 
punished, they could but go and tell the Com- 
mander of the Guard and they said, ‘““Wang The 


Instructor has left his home. Mother and son - 


they are gone, and we do not know where.” 
Kao Ch’iu heard this and he was mightily 


angry and he said, “The criminal has run away! 
Search and see where he has escaped!” And he 
wrote “a proclamation to every city that Wang 
Ching was to be arrested. Since the two guards 
had come of their own accord and told him, them 


~ he did not punish. 


Let it be told further of Wang Ching and his 
mother. They left the city and they ate and 
drank and they slept at inns when night came 
and they had spent more than a month on the 
road when suddenly one day as it was almost 
night Wang Ching, carrying his load and walk- 
ing behind his mother’s horse, talked with her, 
saying, “Heaven pities and protects us, mother 
and son, and has helped us to escape the perilous 
net spread out for us. From this spot to Yien An 
Fu is not far. Kao, even if he sends people to 
catch me, cannot arrest me there.” 

Mother and son rejoiced together then. Thus 
they went forward and without knowing it they 
went by the inn at which they should have 
stopped to pass the night. They went on through 
the darkness and saw no village. Where could 
they pass the night? Even when they were in 
despair they saw in the distant wood a path of 
light streaming from a lamp. Wang Ching see- 
ing it said, “All is well—all is well! We will go 
there, with our apologies, and we will say, ‘But 
may we borrow a room for the night only, since 
tomorrow we go on our way?’ ” 

Just then they turned a bend and entered a 
wood and they looked ahead. There was a large 
village. All around it was an earthen‘ wall and 
outside of it were some two hundred or three 
hundred willow trees. Wang Ching went to the 
front of this big village and knocked many times 
on the gate. At last he saw a servant there and so 
Wang Ching put down his burden and he made 
obeisance and the servant said, “Why have you 
come to our village?’ 

Wang Ching answered, “I do not dare to de- 
ceive you. My Mother and I, the two of us, be- 
cause we wanted to go a little further than usual, 
passed the last inn and so came here. Ahead of us 
there are no villages and behind us no inn. We 
wish to borrow a room for the night from you. 
Tomorrow morning we will go on. According to 
the proper custom will I give rent. I hope most 
deeply you will help me.” 
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The servant then answered, “If it is thus, you 
may wait a moment and I will ask my master. If 


7 he is willing, you may feel free to stay.” 


Wang Ching said again, “Elder Brother, pray 
help us!” 

The servant was gone for a long time and then 
he came out, saying, “Our master bids the two 
of you to come in.” 

Wang Ching then invited his mother to dis- 


_ mount and he took up his burden, and leading 


the horse he went inside with the servant, to the 
threshing floor. There he put his burden down 


__ and he tied the horse to a willow tree and mother 


and son went straight into the chief room under 


_ the thatched roof and there they met an old man 


who was master of the village. 
This old lord was over sixty years of age, and 


__ his whiskers and hair were all white. On his head 
was a warm wadded cap, on his person a loose, 
 straightly cut garment, and girdled about this 


was a black silk girdle. On his feet were boots of 


tanned leather. Wang Ching seeing him, knocked 


his head on the ground before him, but the old 


lord said quickly, ‘Let the honorable guest not 


make.such an obeisance. You are travelers and 


_ you have suffered much from wind and frost. 
_ Pray seat yourselves.” 


Mother and son, after the rites of politeness 
were completed, then sat down. The old lord 
said, ‘From whence have you come? How is it 


_ you have reached here at dark?” 


Wang Ching answered this saying, “This 
humble one is named Chang. I am originally 
from the capital, but because I have failed in 
business I have no way of making a living and in 
despair I am going toa relative in ¥Yien An Fu. I 
did not think, because I wanted to go a little 
further than usual, that I would pass a stopping 
place, and so J have come to your most noble 
abode to borrow your light and room. Tomorrow 
morning early we go on. The rent according to 
custom will I give you.” f 

“Take no thought of that,” said the old lord. 
“Who when he goes abroad can carry his house 
over his head? And perhaps the two of you, 
mother and son, have not even eaten yet.’’ And 


he said to a servant, “Prepare food in as short a 


time as possible!” 
Then in the guest hall a table was spread and a 
servant brought a tray with four kinds of vege- 


tables and a plate of cow’s flesh and set them 
forth, and he poured wine into cups. .The old 
lord then said, ‘In our village we have no good 
food to give you, but pray do not blame us for 
this.” 

Wang Ching stood up and thanked him, say- 
ing, ““We humble ones, mother and son, we come 
without any reason and eat your food; such grace 
as this is hard to repay.” 

“Pray do not speak thus,” said the old lord. 
“And now pray drink wine.” 

Then Wang Ching, hearing him beg thus, 
drank five or seven cups of wine and the servant 
brought the rice and the two ate. Then the dishes 
were taken away and the old lord stood up and 
he led the mother and son to the guest room to 
sleep. Wang Ching then said, ‘This humble one 
and his mother have a horse. Pray bid a servant 
give him straw to sleep in and give him a little - 
food. Tomorrow I will pay for all.” 

“Do not trouble about this,” replied the old 
lord. “In my home are many mules and horses.” 
And he commanded a servant to let the horse be 
fed with their own horses. 

Then Wang Ching thanked him and he took 
up his bundle and went into the guest room and 
the servant lit the lamp and brought a jug of hot 
water to wash their feet. The old lord went into 
the inner rooms and Wang Ching thanked the 
servants; then the two of them, mother and son, 
closed the door and arranged their things and 
slept. 


They slept until dawn of the second day. Be- 
fore they rose the old lord in passing heard Wang 
Ching’s old mother cry out. The old lord called, 
“Tt is dawn; will you not rise?” 

Wang Ching hearing him came quickly out of 
the room and he saw the old man and made obei- 
sance to him and he said, ‘“This humble one has 
been up a long time. Yesterday we troubled you 
a great deal and much more than we ought.” 

The old lord asked, ‘“Who cried out in the 
room?” 

“T do not dare deceive you,” Wang Ching re- 
plied. “It was my old mother. Because she was 
so weary last night from the day’s riding her old 
disease of pain in the heart returned upon her.” 

“Tf this isso,” said the old lord, ‘‘you must not 
hurry. Tell your old mother to stay here for a 
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few days. I have a prescription for pain in the 
heart and I will command my servant to go and 
buy the medicine and do you give it to your old 
mother to eat. Let her take her time in rest and 
so care for her illness.” 

Wang Ching then thanked him. 

But the story must not be told in too great de- 
tail from now on. Wang and his mother stayed 
on in the old lord’s house and she ate the medi- 
cine and they lived on for five or six days until 
her illness was well again. Then Wang Ching 
gathered up to depart. And on the day he had set 
to go he went behind the house to the stable to 
see his horse. There in the open space before the 
stable he saw a young man, his upper body bare 
and tattooed all over with bright blue dragons. 
This young man was eighteen or nineteen years 
of age, and his face was.as large and round as a 
silver plate. In his hand was a fencing staff and 
with it he was practising fencing postures. 


Wang Ching looked at him for what seemed 


half a day and he said in his abstraction without 
knowing he spoke, ‘He fences well enough, but 
he has certain mistakes in posture and he cannot 
become a real fencer until he overcomes them.” 

The young man hearing this was made very 
angry and in a loud voice he cried out, ‘“Who are 


you and how dare you laugh at my performance? — 


I have had seven or eight famous teachers—I do 
not believe I am not so good as you at it! Dare 
you try with me?” 

Before he had finished speaking the old lord 
came out and he loudly reproached the young 
man, saying, “Do not behave so mannerlessly !” 

But the young man cried, ‘“This despicable 
fellow laughs at me because he says I do not 
fence well!” 

“Honorable Guest,’ said the old lord to 
Wang Ching, “can you then fence with the 

' staff?” 

“T know it very well,” replied Wang Ching. 
“May I dare to ask you, Honored Aged, who is 
this youth in your honorable house?” 

“He is my own son,” replied the old lord. 

“If he is your little son,” said Wang Ching, 
“and if he wishes to learn the ways of fencing, I 
will point out his mistakes and I will correct 
them.” 

“This will be indeed altogether good,” said 
the old lord and he commanded the youth to 


come and make the obeisance to Wang Ching of 
pupil to teacher. 

But the youth was not willing and he was 
more than ever angry and he said, “‘My father, 
do not listen to this man’s wild talk. If he can 
win over me I will make obeisance to him.” 

Then Wang Ching said, “Young Sir, if you 
will take it as play, you may compare yourself 
with me and we will see who can win.” 

The youth then stood in the center of the 
space and he took up a staff and whirled it as 
swiftly as a wind mill and he said to Wang 
Ching, “Come! Come! If I am afraid of you then 
am I no good Son of Han!” 

Wang Ching looked at him and laughed and 
he would not lift his hand. Then the old lord 
said, “If my honorable guest will but teach this 
stupid child of mine! Pray fence with him once 
and never mind him!” 

Wang Ching laughed again and he said, “I 
fear I may offend him and that will look badly.” 

But the old lord answered, “It does not matter 
at all. Though his feet and hands are broken off, 
he has but brought it on himself.” 

“Ah, I have offended!” replied Wang Ching, 
and then he went to the rack where weapons 
hung and he took a fencing staff and went to the 
space of ground and stood in a, posture. 

The young man saw this and he took his staff 


_and twirled it and rushed toward Wang Ching. 


Wang Ching suddenly pulled his own staff back 
behind himself, and the young man, staff in 
hand, dashed on. Wang Ching turned and struck 
his staff to the earth. The youth saw it and lifted 
his staff in both hands but Wang Ching did not 
strike him. He drew back his own staff and 
pointed it at the youth’s breast and withdrawing 
it quickly he twirled it and the youth’s staff was 
knocked to one side and the youth fell back- 
ward. 

At this Wang Ching hastily dropped his own 
staff and hurried to the young man’s side and 
lifted him, saying, “Do not blame me—do not 
blame me!” 

But the youth scrambled to his feet and went 
to one side and fetched a stool and he pressed 
Wang Ching down upon it and he touched his 
own head on the ground before him in obeisance 
and he said, “I have passed uselessly through the 
hands of many teachers and I have not a particle 
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CHAPTER 1: THE NINE DRAGONED SHIH CHIN 


of ability. Sir, I can only beseech you to teach 
me!” 

Wang Ching answered, “We two, mother and 
son, have been troubled during these days in your 
palace because we could not return the kindness 
we have received. It is my duty to teach you.” 

The old lord was then very happy and he told 
his son to put on his garments and the three of 
them went into the inner guest hall, and the old 
lord commanded a servant to kill a sheep and to 
prepare a feast of wine and fruits and sweets and 
all such things and he invited Wang Ching’s 
mother to come also and share the feast. 

When the four of them had sat down the old 
lord poured out wine and he stood up and he 
begged them all to drink. And he said to them, 
“This teacher’s ability is as good as this! Surely, 
Sir, you must be First Instructor! My son could 
not even discern your ability, as one, standing 
beneath T’ai Mountain, cannot discern its crest.” 

Wang Ching laughed and said, “While I 
might not fear to deceive an evil person, I ought 
not to deceive a good one. I am not surnamed 
Chang. I am the First Instructor of the eastern 
capital, and Iam named Wang Ching. Weapons 
and staves I handle all day long and every day. 
Now, however, the Commander of the Guards 
is one Kao, who was vanquished by my father, 
and is revengeful and bears in his heart an old 
hatred and he wants to make me eat bitterness. 
Tam under his command and I cannot withstand 
him. There was nothing for it but for us two, 
mother and son, to escape to Yien An Fu and 
beg a little work there in the border camp. I did 
not dream of coming here to you, father and son, 
two persons so kind as this to me, and I must be 
indebted to you for healing my mother’s illness. 
You have given us meat and drink these days 
and while we have been here my heart has been 
ill at ease. If your son is willing to learn this ac- 
complishment of course I will do my best to 
teach him. But what he has learned thus far, 
while it is pretty enough for show, is useless for 
fighting. I must teach him again from the begin- 
ning.” 

The old lord heard this and he said, “My son, 
you have been vanquished. Come quickly and 
bow to the ground before your teacher.” And 
when the youth had again bowed before Wang 
Ching, the old man continued, “Sir, move to the 


seat above me in honor. I and my ancestors have 
lived here in this Hua Ying district and in front 
of us is the Little Hua Mountain. This village 
is called the Village of the Shih Family, and the 
three or four hundred families here are all sur- 
named Shih. My son has from his childhood not 
been willing to plant fields but desires only to 
learn the use of weapon and staff. His mother 
tried to exhort him but he would not hear her and 
so fretted was she with her anger that she died of 
it. Then I had no way except to let him go and I 
do not know how much money I have used in in- 
viting teachers here. And I had to ask a person 
capable of it to tattoo him on his shoulders and 
arms and breast with these dragons, nine in all, 
so that the people in the village all call him Sol- 
dier Shih, The Nine Dragoned. Since you, Sir 
First Instructor, are come here to help him he 
will be perfected in his skill. Nothing can be 
better and I will reward you heavily for it.” 

Wang Ching was mightily glad when he heard 
all this and he said, *‘Old lord, be at rest. Most 
assuredly if you say it, this humble one will 
teach your son thoroughly and well.” 

From that day on which they drank this wine 
and ate this feast, mother and son stayed in the 
village and daily Wang Ching instructed the 
youth in the eighteen instruments of war, and he 
taught him the use of each weapon from the be- 
ginning. As for the old lord Shih, he was a jus- 
tice of peace in the district, and this matter is 
now ended. 


Imperceptibly the days passed and soon more 
than half a year had gone. The young man Shih 
learned well each of the instruments of war. The 
long spear, the hammer, the repeating bow 
which can let fly one arrow after another, the 
rocket, the club, the square club, the double- 
edged sword, the chain, the whip, the battle axe, 
the long-handled battle axe, the small sword, the 
hooked spear, the shield, the staff, the long sword, 
the rake-like hook, each kind he learned and 
Wang Ching put his heart into teaching the 
young man and he saw to it that all was well 
learned and when the young man had learned 
Wang Ching thought to himself, “It is surely 
pleasant enough here but there is no end to it that 
is to my advantage.” And he went to say fare- 
well and go on to Yien An Fu. 
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But the youth would not let him go and he 
said, “Teacher, I am your younger brother and 
I will take care of the two of you, mother and 
son, until you die. Is this not good enough for 
you?” 

Wang Ching said, “My good brother, I have 
indeed received much from your kind heart and 
altogether good it is, but I am afraid Kao will 
come and find me and he will harm you also and 
it will be a disturbing affair on both sides and 
very difficult. With my whole heart I do desire 
to go on to Yien An Fu and there find work. That 
is the border of China and a place where men can 
be used and I can find peace there.”’ 

Nevertheless the young man Shih and his old 
father tried mightily to make Wang Ching stay 
on, but when they could not, they prepared a 
great feast and on a large platter raised aloft 
they presented him with two lengths of satin 
and with a hundred ounces of silver. Wang 
Ching prepared his goods and mother and son 
said farewell. Then Wang Ching invited his 
mother to mount the horse and they went on 
toward Yien An Fu. Shih The Younger sent a 


servant to carry the baggage and he escorted’ 


them himself for three miles and more. His heart 
was reluctant to let them go and he bowed to the 
ground before Wang Ching, his teacher, and as 
he said farewell, the tears ran down his cheeks. 
Then he returned home with his servant and 
Wang Ching took up the burden himself and led 
the horse, and mother and son, the two of them, 
went alone along the road to Kuangsi. 


It will not be told now concerning Wang 
Ching’s going to the border encampment but 
rather of Shih Chin’s return to the village. 

Every day the young man practised at home, 
studying to increase his strength while he was yet 
in his youth. Since he had no wife or sons, he 
even arose at midnight or in the small hours and 
he reviewed the military feats Wang Ching had 
taught him. In the daytime he rode horseback 
behind the village and shot arrows from his bow. 

One day, before half a year had passed, the 
old lord fell ill and in a few days he could not rise 
from his bed. Shih Chin sent men to a great dis- 
tance to find doctors, but the illness could not be 

cured so that, alas and alack, the old lord died. 
- Then Shih Chin prepared a coffin and an outer 


casket and he put his father within and he asked 

priests to come and to chant the books for the 

seven times seven days of mourning. And he pre- 
pared the foods of the rites and the sacrifices to 

the old lord and he asked Taoists to pray for his 

father’s soul to redeem it from hell and send it 

straightway to Heaven. From beginning to end 

the young man had the priests in some ten-odd 

times, and he found a lucky day and a lucky hour 

in which to carry out his father’s coffin to be 

buried. All the farmers of the village, the whole 

three or four hundred families of them, came to’ 
escort the coffin and they all wore white for 

mourning. 

And Shih Chin buried his father to the west of 
the village in the ancestral grave place. There- 
after there was no one to control the house of the 
old lord for Shih Chin would not worry himself 
with ploughing and planting. He spent his time 
in searching for men to come and compete in 
military feats with him to see which one could 
do the best. 

Three or four months after the death of the 
old lord, in the middle of the sixth month there 
was a day when the weather was very hot and 
Shih Chin, who had nothing to do except to pass 
the time away, lifted a bamboo couch in his 
hands and upon it he sat beside the barley field 
and in the shadow of the willows, and he sought 
coolness there. To one side of him was a pine 
grove and the wind came to him through it and 
Shih Chin cried out, ‘Ah, the cool, good wind!” 

Even as he sat there thus, cooling himself, he 
saw a man peeping out from the trees to watch 
him and Shih Chin said, “Strange! Who is that 
peeping at me secretly?’ And he jumped up 
from his couch and went around behind the trees 
and he looked and he recognized the man as a 


‘hunter who was called The Rabbit Spearer Li 


Chi. 

Shih Chin then rebuked him in a loud voice, 
saying, “Li Chi, why are you here peering into 
my village? Are you planning a way to come in 
and steal something from me?” i 

Li Chi then quickly came forward into Shih 
Chin’s presence and he said, “Great One, this 
humble one only wants to find the short-statured 
one, Chiu I Lan, to drink wine with him. Because 
I saw you here cooling yourself I did not dare to 
pass this way and trouble you.” 
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Shih Chin said, “I wish to ask you something. 
Formerly you used to bring game here to my vil- 
lage to sell. Did I ever cheat you? Else why is it 
5 you no longer bring it that I may eat of it? I 
think it must be that you think I have no money 
any more.’ 

Li Chi answered, “How could this humble 
ne dare so to think? At this season there is no 
ame and for this reason I did not dare to come.” 
“This is foolish talk,”’ said Shih Chin. “In all 
is Little Hua Mountain, high and broad as it 
, 1 do not believe there are no deer and no rab- 


® “Great One,” replied Li Chi, “you do not un- 
derstand. On this mountain now there are many 
robbers and they have made a lair there and they 
have gathered together some five or seven hun- 
dred fighting men ene more than a hundred good 
horses and the king of them all is called The 
Wily Warrior, Chu Wu. The second in com- 
and is called The Gorge Leaping Tiger, Ch’en 
Ta, and the third is called The White Spotted 
make, Yang Ch’un. These three are the chiefs 
d every day they all come and rob the people 
f this district of Hua Ying. They cannot be 
controlled although rewards of three hundred 
housand strings of cash have been offered to the 
me who captures these robbers. But who dares 
o go to their lair for such a purpose? For this 
eason we hunters have not even dared to go up 
he mountain. to find game. How can I offer it 
or sale, then?” 

Shih Chin said, “I have heard of these robbers, 

too, but I did not know they were so formidable. 

Surely they will cause the people to eat bitter- 
“ness. Nevertheless, Li Chi, from today on if you 

nd any game bring it hither.” 
_ And Li Chi made obeisance and went his way. 


_ Shih Chin then went in to the large hall and he 
pondered there secretly thus: ‘These robbers, 
grown as powerful as this, will certainly come 
to our village and make trouble—most certainly 
they will.’’ And so he commanded a villager to 
ing two fat water buffaloes and to kill them 
and he took good homemade wine and he burned 

a paper god for luck and he bade the villager to 
invite all the three or four hundred families of 
rming people in the village to come to his hall 
consult on a matter. 


SHIH CHIN AND THE ROBBER CHIEFS 


When they had come he seated them accord- 
ing to age and he told his servants to pour wine 
for them and then he said to them all, ‘I hear 
there are three great robbers on the mountain 
who have gathered about them five to seven hun- 
dred fighting men, and these are ever coming out 
to rob people. If they have all this strength as- 
suredly they will soon be here to maraud us also. 
Therefore I have especially invited you all to 
come here to take counsel concerning this, for if 
they come each of us must be prepared. When 
the bamboo board is struck in my home all of 
you must seize weapons and sticks and come 
hither to help me. If any of you have trouble, I 
will do the same thing, and so will we save and 
protect each other and we will all protect the 
village. If the robbers themselves come, I will 
go out to meet them.” 

All the people said, answering, ‘““We farmers 
can only trust to the Great One to decide for us 
how it shall be. When the bamboo sounds who 
will dare not to come?” 

Then they thanked Shih Chin for his wine and 
each man went to his home to prepare his weap- 
ons, and from this time on each kept in repair his 
own doors and walls and they repaired the vil- 
lage wall and in several places they hung bam- 
boo boards and they prepared armor and knives 
and horses and in all they anticipated the com- 


"ing of the robbers. Of this no more need now be 


said. 


Let it be told now that in the lair on the Little 
Hua Mountain the three robber chiefs sat down 
to take counsel together. The first one, Chu Wu, 
who was from Ting Yuen Shan, could use two 
knives, and although his skill was not perfected, 
still he understood very well the marshaling of 
soldiers on the field of battle and his heart was 
full of plans and ideas. The second goodly fel- 
low was called Ch’en Ta. He was a man origi- 
nally of Yi Chen in Honan and he used a pol- 
ished spear-bow. The third goodly fellow was 
a P’u Chou man from the region of Shih Liang 
and he carried a long-handled knife. 

On that day Chu Wu and Ch’en Ta and Yang 
Ch’un talked together and Chu Wu said, “I have 
heard that in the Hua Ying district they offer 
three thousand strings as reward to any man 
who will capture us. Perhaps they will come and 
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we must fight with them. Yet both money and 
food are scarce in this lair. How then can we go 
forth to rob something more so as to have enough 
to use and something ahead to prepare for the 
coming of the soldiers and their siege?” 

Ch’en Ta answered, “Rightly have you spo- 
ken! Now let us go into the Hua Ying district 
and ask to borrow food of them and see how 
things are there.” 

But Yang Ch’un said, ‘Do not let us go to 
Hua Ying. Let us go to P’u Chen. What could 
be better than that?” 

Ch’en Ta answered, “‘But there are few people 
there and neither a great deal of money nor of 
food. We had better go to Hua Ying for in that 
place the people are rich and money and grain 
are abundant.”7)://.%. 

“Elder Brother,” said Yang Ch’un, “you as- 
suredly do not know that if we go to Hua Ying 
we must of necessity pass the Village of the Shih 
Family and that The Nine Dragoned Shih Chin 
is a great tiger. Let us not rouse him, for how will 
he allow us to pass into the Hua Ying region?” 

“Brother,” returned Ch’en Ta, ‘‘you are good 
for naught! If you cannot pass a village, how 
can you fight with imperial soldiers?” 

“Elder Brother,”’ said Yang Ch’un, “you do 
not understand how fearful that person is and 
how mighty his skill !”’ 

And Chu Wu said, “I too have heard of him 
before as being extremely fierce. He has skill, 
most assuredly. Brother, we had indeed better 
not go.” 

At this Ch’en Ta gave a great yell and he 
shouted, “You two shut up your beaks! Do not 
make out they are so strong and we so weak! 
He is only a man—he is not like that warrior of 
old who in battle grew three heads and six arms! 
I do not believe in him!” And he shouted to a 
retainer, “Fellow, come quickly and prepare my 
horse! I go to the Shih Family Village and after 
that to Hua Ying!” 

Chu Wu and Yang Ch’un then begged him 
not to go, but Ch’en Ta would not listen. He 
straightway put on his armor and he girdled on 
his short sword, mounted his horse, and counted 
out more than a hundred fighting men to ac- 
company him. Then, beating drums and gongs, 
they descended the mountain to the Shih Family 
Village. 


CH’EN TA ATTACKS SHIH CHIN 


i 


4 


Now Shih Chin was at that moment in the i 


front of the village repairing his war knife and 


examining his horse when his servant came to \ 
tell him of what was about to happen. Shih Chin © 
listened earnestly and then he went to beat the © 
bamboo. The villagers to the north and south — 
and east and west and all the farmers heard the _ 
sound of the bamboo and they all came bearing © 
weapons and staves and they gathered some © 
three or four hundred strong and they all came } 


to the farmstead of Shih Chin. 


There they saw Shih Chin wearing a wide gold j 
cap on his head and on his body a war gar- | 
ment of vermilion and over this a blue wadded | 


silk robe and on his feet a pair of green’ boots 
and around his waist a leather belt. Front and 
back he had iron plates for shields. On his per- 
son he had hung a bow and a quiver of arrows 
and in his hand was a three-pointed, double- 
edged, four-holed sword with four links of chain 
for rattles. His servant led forth a fiery red horse 
and Shih Chin mounted it and took his sword 
and in front of him went thirty or forty strong 


serving men and behind eighty or ninety some- | 
what less clever farmers, and all the villagers | 


followed behind. 
They sent up a battle cry and shouted thus 


until they went to the road on the north. Ch’en | 
Ta, leading his men and. horsemen from the | 
mountain, ran very fast to its foot, and there he | 
divided his fighting men and he looked earnestly _ 


about him. Then Shih Chin saw him. He saw 
that Ch’en Ta wore a red cap and on his body 
a suit of iron armor plated in gold. On his upper 
body he wore a red wadded coat and on his feet 
heeled boots. Around his waist was a woven gir- 


- dle seven feet long. He rode a high-headed horse 


that rolled the whites of its eyes. In his hand he 
held penzentslly, a steel-pointed spear eighteen 
feet long. 

Ch’en Ta’s fighting men took this opportunity 
to send up a battle cry also. The two leaders on 
their horses now approached each other to talk. 
Ch’en Ta, mounted on his horse, saw Shih Chin 


_ and he bowed in obeisance. But Shih Chin re- | 
proved him loudly, saying, “You kill men and | 


burn their houses and you rob people of their 


possessions! Your crimes are as wide and high | 


as the heavens and you ought to be killed! You 
have ears and you ought to have heard of me! 
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How mad then is your courage that you dare to 
leap on an earth god’s head to make trouble!” 

Ch’en Ta from his horse answered, saying, 
“We are in need of food in our lair and we 
thought to come to Hua Ying to borrow food to 
use. As I passed your honorable village I was 
about to ask you to lend me the road to pass 
upon. In passing I was not going to touch even 
a grass blade in your village. Let me go on then 
and as I go I shall thank you.” 

But Shih Chin answered, “Wild talk! In my 
village we are like guards of the people and we 
‘want to come and capture you robbers. Yet today 
before we could come you pass my village! If I 
not only do not capture you but even let you 
pass, the magistrate of the county if he hears 
of it, will certainly make me suffer for it.” 

Ch’en Ta replied, ‘“ ‘All men around the four 
seas are brothers.’ Pray lend me the road.” 

“What is the use of this idle talk?” Shih Chin 
said. “Even if I were willing there is another not 
willing. Ask him! If he be willing then may you 
pass.” ; 

“Good Sir,” asked Ch’en Ta, “and whom am 
Ttoask?” 

“Ask this knife in my hand,” said Shih Chin. 
“Tf he be willing I will let you pass!” 
Then'Ch’en Ta grew very angry and he said, 
“Drive a man but do not drive him beyond en- 
durance! Do not try to make a show of yourself 
before me!” 

Now was Shih Chin angry also and he lifted 
his knife in his hand and spurred on his horse 
to fight with Ch’en Ta. Ch’en Ta whipped his 
horse at the same instant and with his weapon 
aloft went to meet him. These two, thus face to 
face, each tried to vanquish the other. After they 
had fought for a long time Shih Chin purposely 
pretended something was wrong with his knife 
and he:allowed Ch’en Ta to point his spear at 
his breast. Just at this instant Shih Chin bent 
to one side and Ch’en Ta, pushing with all his 
Strength, fell upon Shih Chin’s bosom. Then 
Shih Chin sent out his arm, swift as an ape’s arm, 
and he twisted his back with a wolf-like strength 
and he grasped Ch’en Ta and lifted him easily 
from his embroidered saddle and seizing him by 
the woven girdle he wore, threw him to the 
ground. The horse Ch’en Ta had ridden ran 
away like the wind. 


CHAPTER 1: CH’EN TA FALLS FROM HIS HORSE 


Shih Chin then called his serving man and 
bade him tie Ch’en Ta with ropes. At the same 
time the villagers drove forward at the fighting 
men of the robber band and the robbers ran. As 
for Shih Chin, he went back to his village and 
he took a rope and tied it between two bamboos 


_ fora trap in the open space in front of his house, 


He was waiting for the other two robbers to come 
and he would seize them and at one time take 
them all to the magistrate and ask for the re- 
ward. Then he brought out wine and gave it to 
his followers for their reward and he told them 
to scatter again to their homes. _ 

The whole crowd called out to him. “Good! 
We shall not forget the power you have shown 
this day!” 

We will not speak of the joy and feasting and 
drinking of the crowd. We will speak of Chu 
Wu and Yang Ch’un. As they were in the moun- 
tain lair they guessed what was happening but 
they did not know what was really taking place. 
They sent out some lesser robbers to go and hear 
the news regarding Ch’en Ta, but these only saw 
the retreating ones, leading Ch’en Ta’s riderless 
horse. 

They ran back to the mountain and cried out, 
saying, “Ah, bitter, bitter news! Ch’en The 
Elder did not listen to the advice of our other 
two chiefs and so he has cast away his life!” 

Chu Wu then asked what was the cause of this 
and the fighting men told very minutely the 
whole story of the battle ending thus, “How can 
anyone oppose the skill of Shih Chin?” 

‘Fe would not hear my words,” said Chu 
Wu. “Naturally this has come about.” 

And Yang Ch’un said, “We will gather to- 
gether everybody in the lair and we will fight 
to the death.” 

“This will not do, either,” said Chu Wu. “If 
he is defeated, how can you overcome? No, I 
will go and tell a pitiful tale. If my pitiful tale 
cannot save him, then I will die with you.” 

Yang Ch’un then asked, saying, “What is 
this pitiful tale?” 

Chu Wu put his mouth to Yang Ch’un’s ear 
and whispered and he said at the end, ‘““There 
is no other way.” 

“It is a good way,” said Yang Ch’un. “T will 
go with you at once. We cannot delay this 
matter.” 
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CHAPTER 1:.CHU WU PLEADS FOR CH’EN TA 


Let it be told again of Shih Chin. He was still 


nursing his anger in his village when he saw a’ 


serving man coming as though on wings to tell 
him something and it was this, “Two men, Chu 
Wu and Yang Ch’un, have come from the moun- 
tain lair.” . 

“They deserve to die,” said Shih Chin. “TI will 
take the pair of them at one time to the magis- 
trate. Quickly lead my horse here!” 

As he spoke he beat the bamboo swiftly and 
everyone came rushing in. Shih Chin mounted 
his horse and just as he was going out of the gate 
of the village he saw Chu Wu and Yang Ch’un 
walking and they arrived at the village. The two 
men together bowed to the ground. Down their 
faces poured streams of tears. Shih Chin dis- 
mounted and in a fierce voice he cried, ‘“You two 
kneeling on the ground! What have you to say?” 

Chu Wu, weeping, replied, ‘“We three humble 
persons are constantly being persecuted by the 
officials, and we had no other way to live except 
to take refuge on the mountain. In the past we 
vowed a vow that we would not ask to have been 
born on the same day, but only that we should 

die together on the same day. Although our 
brotherhood cannot indeed compare to that bond 
between the famous Three in ‘The Three King- 
doms,’ yet are our hearts the same as the hearts 
of those ancient ones. 

“Today my younger brother, Ch’en Ta, would 
not listen to my good advice. He has offended 
you, who are as fierce of mien as a tiger, and you, 
The Learned One, have imprisoned him in your 
village. We have no way, therefore, of beseech- 
ing anything of you. We have come only to ask 
that we may die together. We pray that you, 
great warrior that you are, will send us together 
now to the magistrate and obtain your reward. 
We will not frown in repining, whatever may 
happen. We three men are in your hands, you 
the warrior, and though we die we will not have 
hearts of revenge.” 

Shih Chin, hearing all this, thought awhile 
and he said to himself, ‘If there is such brother- 
hood as this and if I send or take them to the 
magistrate and if I claim reward, all good fel- 
lows will laugh at me for no warrior. From an- 
cient times it has been said, ‘Even a tiger will 
not eat a creature kneeling before him in fear 
and in voluntary submission.’ ” 


Aloud hesaid, ““You two come inside with me.” 

Chu Wu and Yang Ch’un were not at all 
afraid then, and they went with Shih Chin into 
the innermost hall and there they knelt before 
Shih Chin and asked to be bound. Five times 
Shih Chin commanded them to rise, but how 
were they willing to do it? They continued to 
kneel. 

From ancient times it has been said, ‘“‘Gorillas 
know gorillas, and good fellows recognize good 
fellows.” Therefore Shih Chin said, “If there is 
such brotherhood as this between you and if.I 
send you to the magistrate I am not myself a 
good fellow. I will free Ch’en Ta and let him 
return to you. Will this not be well?” 

Chu Wu replied, ‘Do not trouble yourself, O 
Warrior! Indeed this would not be well. Pray 
send us to the magistrate and then receive your 
reward.” sith 

But Shih Chin said, “How can I do such a 
thing? Will you then eat meat and drink wine 
with me?” 

“We are not afraid to die,” said Chu Wu. 
“Why then should we fear your wine and 
meat?” . 

Then was Shih Chin happy and he loosed 
Ch’en Ta and he commanded wine and meats 
to be prepared on the tables in the inner hall and 
he invited the three men to eat. Chu Wu, Yang 
Ch’un, and Ch’en Ta then thanked Shih Chin 
for his great mercy and when they had drunk 
several cups of wine together their faces became 
more bright. When the wine was drunk, the 
three men thanked Shih Chin and they returned 
to the mountain. Shih Chin escorted them out- 
side the village.gate and then he also returned. 


Let it be told further of this one matter. Chu 
Wu and the others went back to the lair and 
there sat down. Chu Wu said, “If we had not 
used this guile of a pitiful tale, how could we 
have taken up our lives here together again? Al- 
though we have saved one man of us, it was only 
because of our bond of brotherhood that Shih 
Chin let us go. After a few days we must pre- 
pare some gifts to send him and thus thank him 
for his mercy in sparing our lives.” 

Without further detail then, let it be said 
that after some ten days Chu Wu and the others 
prepared thirty ounces of silver shaped like leeks 
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and they called two of their fighting men and 
in the black of the night they sent the gift to 
the village. On that night the men beat at the 
gate and a serving man went in and told Shih 
Chin of it. 

Shih Chin quickly threw on his clothes and 
went to the front of the village and he asked the 
men, “What is it you have to say?” 

The men replied, “Our three chiefs told us 
several times to bring these few useless gifts to 
you to thank the Noble One for his mercy in 
not killing them. Pray do not refuse them, al- 
though well we know you will die with laughing 
at their paltriness once we have left them here.” 
And so saying they took out the silver and 
handed it to Shih Chin. 

At first Shih Chin would not receive it but 
afterwards he thought to himself, “If their 
meaning is good, I ought to receive it.”” Then he 
commanded his serving men to prepare wine for 
the men and when they had drunk wine for half 
the night he gave them some odd silver as reward 
and they returned. 

After more than half a month Chu Wu and 
the others in the lair consulted together again 
with the others and he said, ““We have robbed 
some very large and fine jewels of late,” and 
again he told the fighting men in the night to 
take these jewels to the village and again Shih 
Chin received them. Of this no more need be said. 

But after another half month Shih Chin, pon- 
dering in his heart, thought to himself, “It is 
an obligation upon me that these three so rever- 
ence me. I ought to prepare some gifts in return.” 

On the second day, therefore, he commanded 
his serving man to call a tailor and he himself 
went into the city and bought three bolts of red 


silk and he told the tailor to fashion three wad- 


ded garments and he had three fat sheep cooked 
and he placed them in wooden boxes and he 
_ called to two serving men to take them and pre- 
sent them to the robber chiefs. 

Now Shih Chin in his village had a head serv- 
ing man named Wang Shih who had a gift for 
repartee. His tongue was very swift to answer. 
The whole village therefore had nicknamed him 
after aman famous of old named Pei T’ang, and 
this Wang was named “Pei T’ang The Second.” 
Him Shih Chin commanded to take the big boxes 
of gifts, and with him went a trusty serving man 


and he commanded them to take the gifts 
straight to the foot of the mountain. When they 
had done so, robbers came down from the lair 
and asked them closely why they came and then 
they led these two into the lair to see Chu Wu 
and the other two. 

Then were these three chiefs mightily rejoiced 
and they received the silk garments and the fat 
sheep and the wine that was sent also, and they 
took ten ounces of silver and divided it between 
the serving men. Each man then drank ten-odd 
cups of wine and went down the mountain again 


_ and returned to the village. There they saw Shih 


Chin and they said, “The chiefs on the mountain 
thank you deeply.” 

From this time on Shih Chin had constant in- 
tercourse with the three chiefs and he repeatedly 
sent Wang Shih with presents and this he did 
for many days. The chiefs of the lair in return 
sent men also with gold and silver to Shih Chin. 
Thus day passed after day and the time ap- 
proached to the eighth month of the year, and it 
was the feast of the mid-autumn. Shih Chin 
wished to talk with the three chiefs and he in- 
vited them definitely to come on the night of the 
fifteenth of the month, the feast night, to his 
village and there see the moon and drink wine 
with him. He therefore commanded Wang Shih 
to carry a letter of invitation to them and to go 
straight to the mountain to invite the three 
chiefs to come to his village to feast. 

Wang Shih then took the letter at once to 
the lair and he saw the three chiefs and gave 
them the letter. Chu Wu read it and was might- 
ily rejoiced and the three all promised to come. 
Immediately they wrote an answer and rewarded 
Wang Shih with three ounces of silver and he 
drank ten cups of wine and more. Then he went 
down the mountain, where he met the man from 
the lair who constantly took gifts to the village 
and: he embraced Wang Shih and would not let 
him go, but dragged him to the side of the road 
to a wine shop to buy the village wine. After 
they had drunk some ten cups together Wang 
Shih parted from this man and went back alone 
to his village. The wind blew down from the 
mountain and his wine overcame him and he 
swayed from side to side and when he walked a 
step his head fell forward and before he had 
gone three miles he saw a wood and he went into 
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it and he saw there a green and grassy spot and 
he fell down and was at once asleep. 

Now the hunter Li Chi was at this time out 
snaring rabbits with his net, and he recognized 
the sleeper as Wang Shih of the Shih Village, 
and he quickly went into the wood and tried to 
lift him to his feet but he was not able to so lift 
him. Then he saw Wang Shih’s money bag and 
the silver was slipping out of it. Li Chi meditated 
a little in his heart, saying to himself, “This man 
is drunk with wine. Where did he get all this 
silver? And why should not I take some of it? 
At any rate, the very stars in Heaven have pre- 
destined some sort of trouble.” 

Then Li Chi opened the money bag and shook 
it on the ground and the silver and the answering 
letter fell out. Li Chi picked up the letter and 
since he could read a few characters, he opened 
the letter and looked at it. He saw at the top 
written Chu Wu and Yang Ch’un and Ch’en Ta, 
but in the middle there were abstruse words that 
he could not read. He could in fact read only 
the three names. To himself he said, “I am only 
a hunter and how can I ever become an official 2 
Yet the geomancer says that in this year shall I 
find a fortune. Who knows but that from this it 
is to come? The magistrate now offers a reward 
of three thousand strings of cash for these rob- 
bers. This despicable Shih Chin, when I went 
to his village a few months ago to find the dwarf, 
Chiu I Lan, accused me of coming only to spy on 
him. He has had intercourse with these robbers 
from the very beginning!” 

Then he took the silver and he took the letter 
and he went to the magistrate at Hua Ying to 
accuse Shih Chin. 


Let it be told further of the serving man 
Wang Shih. He slept until night before he awoke 
and then he saw the moonlight gleaming faintly 
on his body. He started with fright and quickly 
he leaped up and he saw all around him the pine 
trees. He felt in his girdle, and his money bag, 
his letter,—both were gone! Then he looked 
about him and there he saw only his empty 
money bag lying on the grass, and he cried, “Ah, 
bitter, bitter!’ 

But in his heart he thought to himself, saying, 
“The silver does not matter, but how can I ac- 
count for the answering letter? I do not know 


who has taken it.”” He frowned in thought and 
at last he thought of a plan. “If I go back to 
the village,” he said to himself, “‘and say I have 
lost the letter, assuredly the great lord will be 
angry and most assuredly will he drive me out. 
I had better say simply, ‘There was no answer.’ 
How can he find out the truth?” 

After he had decided this he went as though 
he flew on wings and he reached the village be- 
fore dawn and when Shih Chin saw him come 
back, he asked, “Why are you not back until this 
time?” 

Wang Shih answered humbly, “I trust to your 
grace. The three chiefs of the lair would not let 
me go and made me stay for a half night’s wine 
drinking. Therefore have I come back late.”’ 

Shih Chin then asked, “Is there an answering 
letter?” 

Wang Shih answered, “The three chiefs 
wished to write a letter in answer, but I, humble 
though I am, I said, ‘The three honorable chiefs 
will certainly come to the feast and why is it then 
necessary to write an answer? Then I drank 
some more wine, and so I did not bring a letter 
lest there be some trouble on the way and I lose 
it. That indeed would be no laughing matter.” 

Hearing this, Shih Chin was greatly pleased 
and he said to Wang Shih, “Tt is not surprising 
that you are called a second Pei T’ang. You are 
beyond anything.” 

Wang Shih again made answer thus, “How 
dare such a humble one as I not be careful? I 
did not take an instant’s rest on the road. I came 
running straight back to the village.” 

Shih Chin said, “If it be so, then tell people 
to go into the city and buy some fruits and wines 
and prepare all and we will await the coming 
of the chieftains.”’ 


Imperceptibly the feast of the mid-autumn 
came and on that day the weather was very clear 
and Shih Chin commanded his serving men to 
kill a large sheep and to kill over a hundred fowls 
and geese and so prepare for the feast. Gradually 
the day darkened to night and the three chiefs 
in the robbers’, lair commanded their fighting 
men to stay and guard the gates and they took 
only some three or five men with them. Each 
man carried weapons, each a knife at his girdle, 
and not one rode horseback. They walked down 
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the mountain and they went straight to the Shih 
Village. 

Shih Chin met them and when each man had 
given courteous greeting to the other, Shih Chin 
invited the guests to come into the inner court 
where the feast was prepared and he invited the 
three chiefs to sit in the upper seats and he sat 
himself in the lower seat opposite to them. Then 
he commanded his men to bar the front and back 
gates of the house, and they drank wine, and the 


serving men took turns in pouring the wine and 


at the same time some carved the flesh of the 
sheep. After each had drunk several cups of wine, 
the moon pushed itself up out of the east. 


Now Shih Chin and the three chiefs sat on, 
talking of things old and new. Suddenly they 
heard a shouting outside the wall. Torches were 
lit and Shih Chin leaped in fright. He jumped 
up from the feast and he said, “My three good 
friends, pray remain seated until I see what this 
matter is!” 

In a loud voice he commanded the serving men 
not to open the gates. He took a ladder and he 
scaled the wall of the court and he looked over. 
He saw outside the military official of Hua Ying 
seated on a horse, and at either side of him were 
two lower officials and some three or four hun- 
dred soldiers and they surrounded the village. 
Then Shih Chin and the three chiefs could only 
call out together, “Ah, bitter, bitter! Ah, bitter 
fate!” 

In the light of the torches outside the walls 
gleamed the pronged spears, the swords, the five- 
pointed forks and the hooked weapons of war, 
standing as thickly as stalks in a field of flax! 
The two lower officials yelled out, “Do not let 
the robbers escape!” 


If it had not been for this, how could Shih 
Chin have killed several men and been recog- 
nized by many others? Truly, 


He hides amidst the reeds, his men called to 
his aid, 

In boats of war they wait, beneath the lotus 
shade. 


How then did Shih Chin and the three chieftains 
escape? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


a 


SHIH CHIN ESCAPES BY NIGHT 
FROM HUA YING. 

CAPTAIN LU KILLS 

THE BULLY OF KUANGSI 

WITH HIS FISTS 


PETS" SAD: Sei 


“How now.can this trouble be avoided?” 

Chu Wu and the other two chiefs knelt and 
said to him, “Elder Brother, you are an innocent, 
clean man. You must not become entangled with 
us. Sir, find a rope and bind us. Give the three of 
us up and tell them to reward you lest, being im- 
plicated with us, appearances will be evil against 
you.” 

Shih Chin said, “How can I do this? If I did 
it would be as though I had deceived you into 
coming here in order that I might catch you and 
deliver you to the magistrate. This would make 
all the people under Heaven laugh at me. Liv- 
ing, I can live with you; if it comes to death, I 
can die with you. Rise! Pray rest your hearts. 
We will think of some other way than this. But 
first let me go and inquire into the cause.” 

Shih Chin then went up the ladder and he 
called, saying, “Ho, you two men! Why have 
you come to my village at midnight at the third 
watch to rob me?” 

The two lesser officers called back, ‘‘Sir, do 
you still refuse to confess this matter? Here is 
the man who accuses you and he is called Li 
Chi!” 

At this Shih Chin gave a great yell and he 
cried, “Li Chi, why are you falsely accusing an 
innocent man?” 

Li Chi answered him, saying, “But I did not 
know it at first and not until I was in the wood 
and picked up Wang Shih’s answering letter. 
When I was before the magistrate’s court I 
looked at the letter, and thus the whole matter 
came about.” 
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Shih Chin then called Wang Shih and asked 
him, saying, “You said there was no answer! 
How is it there is now an answer?” 

Wang Shih replied, “It is because this humble 
one, who am J, was drunken and I forgot the 
answer.” 

Then Shih Chin cursed him in a loud voice, 
saying, “You beast! Now how can we mend 
this?” 

All this time the officers and the soldiers out- 
side were afraid of Shih Chin’s great skill in 
fighting and they did not dare to-enter into the 
village to catch the men they sought. The three 
chiefs then said, pointing with their fingers, 
“Now answer what they say outside!” 

Shih Chin understood their meaning and from 
the ladder he shouted out, “You two small offi- 
cers, you need not shout—you need not move! 


Go back one step now! I will bind them myself _ 


and bring them out and take them to the magis- 
trate and ask for the reward!” 


Now the two were afraid of Shih Chin and 
they could only make answer, “We have nothing 
to do with this. We will wait until you have 
bound them and brought them forth and we will 
go together to the magistrate for the reward.” 

Then Shih Chin went down the ladder to the 
front of the hall. First he took Wang Shih to 
the back court and with one blow he killed him. 
Then he commanded the villagers to collect all 
the silver and gold and the good clothing he had 
and all that was of value and bind it together. 
When this was done they lit some thirty or forty 
torches in the village. Shih Chin and the three 
chiefs ‘had on no armor and they had no bows 
and arrows, but on the weapon rack each person 
had hung a girdle knife and there were swords 
also. Then they bound up their garments tightly 
about them and with the torches they set fire to 
the thatched houses at the back of the village. 
Each villager tied up hastily his own possessions. 

When the soldiers outside saw the houses 
burning they all ran back to see. Then Shih Chin 
set fire to the houses in the middle of the village 
and he flung wide the gate to the village wall 
and with a great war cry he rushed out, killing 
all he met. He was in the front and Chu Wu and 
Yang Ch’un were behind and Ch’en Ta last and 
all the robbers and villagers ran out madly and 


made as though for the east, but in reality they 
turned westward. 

Shih Chin himself was like a tiger and who 
could stop him? The glare from behind them of 
the massed flames enabled them to hew a road 
through the soldiers and through it they dashed. 
As they ran they saw the two captains and Li 
Chi, and when Shih Chin saw them he was 
mightily angry. When two enemies meet they 


‘see more clearly than ever in their hatred. The 


two officers, perceiving the outlook was bad for 
them, turned and ran. Li Chi also wanted to turn. 
But Shih Chin was already before him; he lifted 
his knife up in his hand and he cut Li Chi in two 
pieces. 

As for the two officers, when they ran Ch’en 
Ta and Yang Ch’un hurried forward and each 
man gave a thrust with his spear and thus were: 
the two lives put out. The head officer was 
frightened almost to death and he beat his horse 
to a swift gallop and retreated. How then did 
the mere soldiers dare to come forward and 
fight? Each man ran for himself and thus they 
were all scattered and no man knew whither 
he ran. 

After such a killing as this Shih Chin went 
straight to the mountain and to the lair and 
there he seated himself and Chu Wu and the. 
other two chiefs quickly called to their men to 
kill horses and cows that all might feast and re- 
joice together. Of this there is no more to be said. 


After a year and a’few days had passed Shih 
Chin thought to himself, “In so short a time I 
burned up my village in order to save the lives 
of three persons! Although I have some fine 
silken clothing and some valuables, yet all the 
furniture of my home is gone.” And in his heart 
he thought back and forth and he thought, “If 
I stay here it will never do.” So he said to:the 
three chieftains, “My teacher, Captain Wang, 
is in the border camp of Kuangsi and he is work- 
ing there. Long ago I wanted to go and find him, 
but because of my father’s death I could not. 
Now I have.no home and my village is laid 
waste. I must go-and find him.” 

The three said, “Elder Brother, do not go! 
Stay here in our lair for a time. We will then 
plan something else. If you do not wish to be a 
robber with us, wait until your affairs are quiet 
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again and we, your younger brothers, will re- 
_ build your village for you and you can go back 
_ and be a good citizen.” 

Shih Chin said, “Although such is the good- 
ness of your heart, still my own heart is decided 
_ and J cannot stay. If I find my teacher I shall try 
gradually to:rise, so that at least the last half 
of my life may be happy.” 

Chu Wu said, “Elder Brother, stay here with 
us and be our robber chief ! Will that not be hap- 
_ piness for us all? But I do fear only that this 
lair is too small, so that even your horse cannot 
) live here.” 

_ Shih Chin said, “TI am a man who is clear of 
all stain; how can I insult my parents by dishon- 
_ oring the body they gave me? Pray do not ask 
me again to be a robber.” 

_ Nevertheless he lived there for a few days 
_ longer and then he made up his mind to go away. 
_ The three chieftains would fain have kept him 
_ but they could not. Shih Chin left his old tenants 
_ there in the lair and he took with him only a lit- 
tle odd silver and a bundle he had made up. As 
_ for his remaining goods, he left it all there in 
the lair. On his head he wore a white brimmed 
_ fur hat, and on the hat was a plume of red horse 
_ hair. Underneath this hat he wore a soft sky-blue 
cap, tied under his chin with a yellow ribbon. 
Upon his body was a white silk garment of war 
_and about his waist was a girdle the width of a 
man’s hand and made of red silk thread. His 
stockings were laced with blue and white cords, 
and on his feet were coarse yellow cloth shoes 
for walking. At his side hung a knife blade 
* curved as a brass gong and shaped like an eagle’s 
feather at the point. Then he took up his bundle 
_on his back and he took up his long sword and 
he bade farewell to Chu Wu and to the other 
two. All the robbers escorted him down the 
mountain and there they parted from him, weep- 
ing. Then they returned to the lair. 


Let it be told of Shih Chin as he left the moun- 
_ tain with his spear. He went on the Kuangsi road 
toward Yien An Fu. When he was hungry he ate 
_ and when athirst he drank and at night he slept 
_ in wayside inns. Alone he went for more than 
_ half a month and he came to a city called Wei 
_ Chou, where there was a great general’s palace. 
_ There he thought to himself, “I wonder if my 


CHAPTER 2: SHIH CHIN SEEKS WANG CHING 


\teacher Wang is here?” And he went into the 


city to see, and there of course were great streets 
and markets. But then he saw a little teashop 
just at the mouth of the road. Shih Chin went 
into this place and he chose a seat and sat down. 
The serving man in the shop came to’him and 
asked him, saying, “Sir Guest, what tea would 
you like to drink?’ 

Shih Chin answered, “I will drink a bowl with 
the tea leaves in it.” 

Then the serving man brought the tea and put 
it before Shih Chin and Shih Chin asked him, 
saying, ““Where is the court of the general here?” 

The serving man replied, “It is just in front 
of us.” 

Shih Chin said, “I wish to ask you if there is 
aman surnamed Wang and named Ching there, 
who is a teacher of military tactics, and he came 
from the eastern capital.” 

The serving man replied, “There are many 
such persons in the general’s halls and there are 
three or four surnamed Wang, and I do not know 
which is Wang Ching.” 

Before they had finished speaking they saw a 
tall man enter the teashop with great strides. 
Shih Chin gave him a look. He was in appearance 
a leader in wars. On his head he wore a hat of 
spotted silk, on the back of which were two 
twisted golden circles from T’ai Yuan Fu. On 
his upper body he wore a coat of the blue of a 
parrot’s feathers. About his waist was a double 
girdle the color of the greenish black of a crow’s 
plumage. On his feet were leather boots, and 
they were like the claws of an old eagle, dry yel- 
low in color, and with four seams. His face was 
round, his ears were very large, his nose was 
straight and his mouth square. He wore a fan- 
shaped beard clean around his jaws. His body 
was eight feet in height, and his girth was 
enormous. 

As this man came in and sat down, the serving 
man said to Shih Chin, “Sir Guest, if you look 
for an Instructor Wang, ask this honorable one. 
He knows them all.” 

So Shih Chin rose quickly and made an obei- 
sance and he said, “Sir, pray sit down and drink 
tea? 

Now the other man saw Shih Chin was tall 
and large and strong and that he looked a good 
fellow, and he also made an obeisance, there- 
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fore, and the two sat down and Shih Chin said, 
“I, who am but a humble person, yet dare greatly 
enough to ask your honorable surname.” 

The other replied, “I am a captain of Chin Lo 
Fu. My surname is Lu, my name is Ta. I also 
dare to ask, Elder Brother, what is your sur- 
name?” 

Shih Chin said, “This small one is a man from 
Hua Chou in the county of Hua Ying, and my 
surname is Shih and my name is Chin. I wish to 
ask my lord this; I, humble one that I am, have 
had a teacher from the eastern capital surnamed 
Wang and named Ching. I do not know whether 
he is in this military camp or not.” 

Captain Lu said, “Elder Brother, perhaps you 
are from the Village of the Shih Family, and are 
even perhaps that big fellow, The Nine Drag- 
oned Shih Chin?” 

Shih Chin bowed and said, “That humble 
person am I.” 

Captain Lu quickly returned the bow and re- 
plied, ‘To see you is to know that you are even 
better than that which I have heard of you. As 
to that Instructor Wang whom you seek, is not 
he the one who offended the Commander Kao 
Ch’iu at the eastern capital ?” 

_ Shih Chin said, “It is even he.” 

Lu Ta said, “I have heard of his name. That 
elder brother is not here. I have heard peoplesay 
he isin Yien An Fu working in the border protec- 
tion camp under the old general there. This Wei 
Chou of ours is guarded by the younger general, 
and that man is not here. If you are that big fel- 
low, Shih Chin, I have heard of your great fame. 
Now come on to the street with me and have a 
cup of wine.” 

And Lu Ta took Shih Chin’s hand and they 
went out of the teashop and Lu Ta turned his 
head and said, ““This money for the tea I will 
give you later!” 

The serving man made reply, “Sir Captain, 
drink and it does not matter. Pray go without 
troubling yourself about it.” 

Lu Ta and Shih Chin, still holding each 
other’s arms, came out from this teashop and 
went on the street and when they had gone some 
thirty to fifty paces they saw a crowd of people 
encircling a piece of empty ground. Shih Chin 
said, “Elder Brother, let us go and see.” 

Then they parted the crowd and looked. In the 


midst of the crowd was a man who had at his 
back some ten-odd wooden staves and placed on 
the ground before him one by one were ten-odd 
plasters for medicine. He had a plate and he put 
the plasters on the plate and on top he put a piece 
of paper. Now from the beginning such medicine 
has been sold by wandering fencers who use their 
fighting tricks to collect a crowd to whom they 
can sell medicine. This man was such an one, and 
when Shih Chin saw him he recognized him. The 
man had once taught him military gymnastics, 
and his name was Li The Warrior Who Wars 
Against Tigers. 

Shih Chin called out of the crowd to him, say- 
ing, ““Teacher, we have not met this long time!” 

Li, whose name was Chung, answered, ‘“‘Good 
Brother, how have you come here?” 

Lu Ta said, “If you are my good comrade Shih 
Chin’s teacher, then come and let us drink three 
cups of wine.” 

Li Chung said, ““Wait until I have sold three 
plasters and have some money back and then I 
will come with you.” 

Lu Ta said, ‘Who can take the trouble to wait 
for you? If you want to come with us come at 
once.” 

Li Chung said, “This is my means for food 
and clothing and no other way have I. Captain, 
pray then do you go on. This humble person, 
who am I, will come and find you.”’ Turning to 
Shih Chin then he said, “Sir, go on.” 

Then Lu Ta grew angry and he pushed the 
crowd this way and that and he began to curse, 
saying, “Get out of here! If anyone does not get 
out of here, I will beat him!” 

When the crowd saw it was Captain Lu, they 
cried out and all ran away. Li Chung, seeing 
how fierce Lu Ta was, grew angry in his heart 
but he did not dare to speak. He had no recourse 
and he could only smile at Lu and say, “Good, 
impetuous fellow!” and quickly collected his 
weapons and his medicine bags and put them in 
someone’s house. The three then turned a corner 
here and there, and so came to the Bridge Of The 
Chou, where there was a famous wine shop kept 
by a man surnamed P’an. In front of the door 
was a flag pole on which hung the sign of this 
shop, and the flag blew back and forth in the 
wind. 

The three then went upstairs in the wine shop 
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CHAPTER 2: THE THREE FRIENDS DRINK 


and they saw a little clean veranda and there 
they sat down. The captain sat in the host’s 
place, Li Chung sat opposite, and Shih Chin sat 
below him. The wine shop owner came in and 
called out a greeting and he recognized Captain 
Lu and he said, “‘Sir Captain, how much wine do 
you wish brought in?” 

Lu answered, “First bring four measures of 
wine and then place fruits and meats and things 
suitable for drinking down with the wine.” 

Then the man asked again, “Sir, and what 
will you have to drink down with your wine?” 

Lu answered, “And why do you ask? Just 
bring along what you have. I will pay for it with 
the wine. You good-for-nothing, to be asking 
this and that and making a pother!” 

The keeper of the wine shop went down then, 
and quickly he brought the heated wine upstairs 
and he brought all the meats he had ready and he 
covered the table with food. 

These three then drank several cups of wine 
and they talked together idly, comparing meth- 
ods of using various weapons. Just as they found 
themselves in good accord, they heard in the 
little veranda next to them someone crying and 
sobbing softly. Lu Ta grew angry and took his 
cup and bow! and plate and flung them upon the 
floor. The servant heard the noise and came run- 
ning up and he saw Lu Ta there mad with fury 
and the servant cried, “Sir, what is it you want? 
Tell me and I will bring it.” 

Lu Ta said, “What do I want? You ought to 
know who I am! Why have you put someone 
next to us who sobs and cries and troubles us as 
we drink? I have always paid for my wine!” 

The servant said, “Sir, do not be angry. How 
would so humble a person as I dare to let anyone 
come here and weep and trouble a lord as he 
drinks? This weeping comes from a father and 
daughter, singers, who sing at the wine tables 
and beg a little money thus. They do not know 
that such honorable ones are here drinking wine. 
Just now they are weeping because of their own 
bitter fate.” 

Lu Ta said, “This is very strange ! Go and call 
them for me.” 

The servant man went and called them and in 
a moment the three saw the pair coming in. In 
front was a girl eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
and behind her a man fifty or sixty years old, in 


whose hand were a pair of castanets. When the 
two had come into their presence, the three saw 
that the girl, although she was not very pretty, 
was still comely endugh to move a man some- 
what. She wiped her eyes with the back of her 
hand as she came before them. Then she put her 
hands into her sleeves and bowed deeply three 
times. The old man came also and made obei- 
sances. 

Lu Ta then said, asking them, ‘Who are you 
and from whence do you come and why are you 
weeping?” 

The girl answered, saying, “Sir, you do not 
know. Let this humble one, who am I, tell you. 
I am from the eastern capital and I came here 
with my parents to a relative’s home in Wei 
Chou, and we never dreamed they had moved to 
Nanking. My mother became ill in an inn and 
died there. We two, father and daughter, can- 
not return, but we must stay here to eat out our 
lives in bitterness. There is a rich man here, a 
lord whom all fear, east and west, and he is sur- 
named Cheng. He saw me, and he sent someone 
to force me to become his concubine. Who could 
have thought when he wrote it down that he 
would give three thousand strings for me that 
really he gave nothing, although he took my 
person, too, and that before three months had 
passed his first wife, who was very jealous and 
cruel, would drive me out and would not let me 


stay with our husband? She also told the land- 


lord in this inn to compel me to return the money 
which we never received. My father is too weak 
and ignorant to reason with her and she is rich 
and powerful. We have never had one penny 
from them. Now from whence can we find this 
money to pay them? There is no way, indeed. 
“Nevertheless, my father from my childhood 
has taught me to sing little songs from plays and 
now we go into wine shops and sing, and every 
day as soon as we get a little money we give the 
larger half of it to this lord Cheng and there is 
only a very little left for our own use. These last 
two days the guests have been very few and yet 
he compels us to give as much as any other day, a 
certain amount, and we have not been able. Per- 
haps today when he comes to ask us for the 
money he will make us suffer for it. We two, 
father and daughter, when we think of this bit- 
terness, have no one to whom we can talk of it 
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and nowhere to seek redress, and for this reason 
we sit and weep. I did not think that we were not 
careful and so made you angry. Noble Sir, I pray 
you to forgive us our sin. Pray, Sir, lift your 
hand high that I may pass under it as under your 
mercy!) ): 

Then Lu Ta asked again, “What is your sur- 
name? At what inn do you live? Where does this 
Cheng live?’ 

The old man answered, saying, “I am an old 
fellow and I am surnamed Chin. I am the second 
son in my father’s family. My daughter is named 
Jade Lotus. The lord Cheng lives across the 
Bridge Of The First Degree, and he is a pig 
butcher by trade and his nickname is Cheng The 
Bully Of Kuangsi. We two live just inside the 
east gate of the city in an inn kept by a fellow 
surnamed Lo.” 

As he spoke Lu Ta interrupted, saying, ‘“P’u 
—that fellow? I thought you meant the real lord 
Cheng who is an official. It is only that pig 
butcher! That filthy, vile thing! He is a butcher 
near our place and he opens a meat shop there. 
This is how he cheats the people, is it?’ Then he 
turned around and looked at Shih Chin and at Li 
Chung and he said, “You two sit here and wait 
until I go and beat that fellow to death and then 
I will be back straightway!”’ 

At this Shih Chin and Li Chung threw their 
arms about Lu Ta and they besought him, say- 
ing, “Elder Brother, do not be so angry: Tomor- 
row we will go and talk with him.” 

Both of them thus begged him, three and five 
times they begged, until Lu Ta gave up going. 
Then he said, “Old fellow, come here! I will 
give you some money for travel. Tomorrow go 
back to the eastern capital—how is that?” 

Father and daughter replied to him, saying, 
“If we can go home it is like giving us life again, 
like nurturing us to strength again! But how will 
the landlord-of the inn let us go? The lord Cheng 
will surely demand the money from him.” 

Lu Ta said, “That does not matter. Of course 
I will have a way.” 

Then he felt on his person and brought out 
five ounces and more of silver and put it on the 
table, and he looked at Shih Chin and said, “I 
have not brought much silver with me today. Do 
you have any to lend me? I will repay you to- 
morrow.” 


Shih Chin said, ‘“What small matter is this 
that I should seek repayment!” 

From his bundle he took out a ten-ounce piece 
of silver and put it on the table and Lu Ta 
looked at it and then at Li Chung and he said, 
“You lend alittle to me, too!” 

Then Li Chung took out from his girdle some- 
thing over two ounces of silver. When Lu Ta 
saw it he thought it too little and he said to him- 
self, “What a stingy fellow too!” He gave the 
fifteen ounces of the silver to the old man and he 
commanded him, saying, ‘You two, father and 
daughter, take this for your travel expenses. Pre- 
pare your goods and tomorrow at dawn I will 
come and tell you when to start. I will see what 
landlord of an inn will dare to stop you!” 

The old fellow Chin and his daughter knocked 
their heads on the ground before him and 
thanked him. Lu Ta then took the two ounces of 
silver and threw it back to Li Chung. The three 
men drank two measures more of wine and then 
went downstairs, and Lu Ta called, “Innkeeper, 
as for this money for the wine, I will pay it to 
you tomorrow!” 

The innkeeper ‘replied hastily, OS ee 
yes—do not trouble! Just come and drink wine 
—never mind! We are only afraid you will 
not come and so will not owe us anything *” 

The three then went out of the wine shop and 
on the street they parted and Shih Chin and Li 
Chung went each to his inn. 

Let it be further told that Lu Ta erased to 
his own dwelling place and went into his sleep- 
ing room, but he did not eat any night meal. He 
went angry to his sleep and the landlord did not 
dare to ask him for anything. 


Let us now speak of the old man Chin. After 
he had received the fifteen ounces of silver, he 
went back to his inn and after his daughter had 
gone to bed he went outside the city to a distant 
place and found a wheelbarrow. When he came 
back to the inn he arranged all his possessions 
and paid his bill at the inn and paid for all the 
fuel and rice he had used, and then he could do 
no more than wait for the dawn of the next day. 
Nothing befell them during the night. 

On the next morning before dawn he arose and 
the two of them, father and daughter, lit the fire 
first and cooked their early meal and after they 
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CHAPTER 2: LU\TA MOCKS BUTCHER CHENG 


had eaten they put things to rights. The sky was 
faintly light with the dawn and as they waited, 
Lu Ta came with great strides to the inn and ina 
loud voice he called aloud, “Ho, you serving 
man, where is the sleeping place of that old fel- 
low Chin?” 

The serving man called, “Old Chin, Captain 
Lu is here looking for you!” 

Old Chin opened the door of his room and 
said, “Sir Captain, pray come in and sit down.” 

Lu Ta answered, “Why should I sit? If you 
are going, go at once! For what are you wait- 
ing?” 

Old Chin then called his daughter and took up 
his load and thanked Lu Ta. 

But even as he was going out the door the 
waiter stopped him and said, “Old Chin, where 
are you going?” 

Lu Ta then asked, “And does he owe you any 
room money?” 

The man replied, “The room money he settled 
last night, but he still owes the lord Cheng some 
money for his concubine. That one bade me to 
watch them and demand the money of them.” 

“That pig butcher, Cheng?” asked Lu Ta. “I 
will return his money. You let this old man go 
home.” 

How could the man be willing to let them go? 
Then Lu Ta grew mightily angry. He opened his 
five fingers and flung wide his arm and slapped 
the serving man full in the face so that blood 
burst out of his mouth. Then Lu Ta lifted up his 
fist and slapped the man again and knocked out 
his two front teeth. The serving man crawled up 
and swift as a streak of smoke, he ran to hide in 
the inn. Then the landlord himself did not dare to 
come out to stop the trouble, and Old Chin and 
his daughter quickly left the inn and went out- 
side the city and there found the wheelbarrow 
hired the day before. 

But Lu Ta had a thought. It was that perhaps 
- this serving man would pursue the pair and bring 
them back and so he took a bench out from the 
inn and sat.there on it for two watches. Then in 
his heart he thought, “By now they will have 
gone a long way,” and he stood up and went 
. straight to the Bridge Of The First Degree. 


Let it be told now of the Pig Butcher Cheng. 
He had double doors to his shop and it opened to 


the street and on either side were the counters 
with meat for sale. There were three or five 
whole hogs hanging there. As for Cheng Tu, 
which was the butcher’s name, on that day he sat 
in front of his counter at the door, watching his 
ten-odd clerks as they sliced off meat. 

Lu Ta came to the door and he called out, 
“Butcher Cheng!” 

Cheng looked and saw that it was Lu Ta and 
he quickly came out to the front of the counter 
and he bowed and called a greeting and said, 
“Captain, pray excuse my rudeness that I did not 
come to meet you.” And he commanded a clerk 
to bring out a bench, and he said again, “Captain, 
pray sit down.” 

Then Lu Ta sat down and he said, “I have 
just received a command from the general. He 
wants ten catties of lean meat cut into strips. He 
will not see the smallest piece of fat in it at all.” 

Then Cheng The Butcher said to his clerks, 
“Quickly find some good lean meat and cut up 
ten catties of it!” 

Lu Ta said, “I will not have those dirty things 
cut the meat for us! I want you to cut it up your- 
self; 

Cheng The Pig Butcher said, “You are right. 
This humble person will do it.” 

Then he himself went to the counter and he 
chose out ten pounds of lean meat and he cut it 
finely into strips. By this time the servant from 
the inn had arrived with his head tied up in a 
large handkerchief to tell Cheng of the affair 
with Old Chin, but when he saw Lu Ta sitting 
beside the meat table he stood afar off, not dar- 
ing to come near, and he watched from under the 
distant eaves. 

Cheng The Butcher, when he had sliced for 
half a watch, tied the meat into a lotus leaf and 
he said, “Captain, shall I bid someone take it for 
you?” 

Lu Ta said, “Take what? Wait a minute—we 
still want ten pounds of fat and it must be cut 
into shreds too.” 

Cheng said, “Just now you wanted lean and 
I thought the magistrate wanted it to make 
dumplings. But what can be the use of shredded 
fat?” I 

Lu Ta opened his eyes wide and he said, ‘““This 
is what I was commanded! Who dares to ask 
what it is for?’ 
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Cheng Tu said, “If it is to be used, this hum- 
ble one will slice it and there is an end to it.” 

So again he chose ten pounds of the best firm 
fat and he sliced it finely and he tied it into a lo- 
tus leaf. He spent exactly the whole morning in 
this. By this time it was time to have eaten the 
noon meal, and the servant from the inn still did 
not dare to come near. Even some of the old cus- 
tomers did not dare to come near. Cheng said, 
“Shall I bid someone to take it to the court for 
you, Captain?” 

Lu Ta said, “TI still want ten pounds of gristle 
and it also must be shredded. There must not be a 
particle of meat in it.” 

At this Cheng The Butcher laughed and he 
said, ‘‘Are you not making a joke of me?” 

Lu Ta hearing this leaped up and he took the 
two bundles of shredded meat and he opened his 
eyes enormously and he stared at the butcher and 
he said, “I did indeed come to make a joke of 
you!” 

Then he threw the two bundles of shredded 
meat into Cheng’s face, and it rained meat every- 
where. Cheng The Butcher was very angry. Two 
flames of anger seemed to run from the soles of 
his feet to the crown of his head. His heart was 
like a lump of dark fire in his breast and it flamed 
up in him, and was not to be pressed down. From 
the counter he seized a sharp pointed knife used 
to split bones and he leaped up from the ground. 

But Lu Ta was long since in the middle of the 
street and of all the neighbors and ten-odd 
clerks, not one dared to come forward and per- 
suade the two to peace. The passers-by all 
stopped and the servant from the inn was fright- 
ened stupid. Cheng The Butcher raised his knife 
in his hand and stretched out his left hand to 
grasp Lu Ta’s throat, but Lu grasped Cheng’s 
left hand as he rushed forward and Lu ran for- 
ward first and he kicked Cheng in the lower belly 
and knocked him down on the street. Then Lu 
Ta went forward another step and as Cheng 
sprawled there, Lu put one foot on his breast. Lu 
Ta’s fists, each as big as a coarse earthen bowl, 
were outstretched and his eyes glared down at 
Cheng and he said, “I was at first a guard before 
the general’s gate, and then I was raised to be an 
official over five different districts, and I do not 
think I held the title of lord in vain, and are you 
fit to be called by that name, who are but a meat- 


selling, knife-holding butcher—a man like a dog. 
Shall you be called an official? How did you 
dare to use force to cheat the maid surnamed 
Chin and named Jade Lotus?” 

And as he spoke he lifted his fist and with a 
dull thud he hit Cheng on the bridge of the nose 
and the fresh blood flowed out. Cheng’s nose was 
broken and bent to the side and of a sudden he 
smelled as many smells as though he opened a 
condiment shop—soy bean sauce, salt, sour, 
sweet, hot—all in a second he smelled them all. 
He tried to get up but he could not. He had cast 
the pointed knife to one side and he kept yelling, 
“That’s right—you hit me—go on and hit 
me!” 

Lu Ta cursed him, saying, ‘You incestuous 
beast, do you still dare to answer me?” 

And he lifted his great fist and hit Cheng on 
the eye socket and split open the corner of his 
eye so that his eyeball burst out. It was now to 
Cheng as though he had opened a silk shop 
wherein were silks of many colors, for he saw 
black and purple and red from the bursting of 
his eyeball. The onlookers on all sides were 
afraid of Lu Ta and which one dared to go before 
him to placate him? But Cheng could endure no 
more and he begged Lu Ta to forgive him. 

Then Lu Ta yelled at him, “Ho, you rascal, if 
you had been stubborn to the end I could have 
forgiven you! But now you are begging forgive- 
ness and I will purposely not forgive you!” And 
he gave him another hit on the temple with his 
clenched fist. 

By now it seemed to Cheng that he was in an 
assembly of priests in great mass and he heard 
in his head the reverberations of the great musi- 
cal instruments, and the clanging of cymbals 
great and small, all going on together. Lu Ta, 
taking a look, only saw Cheng lying very straight 
on the ground and stiff, and from his mouth the 
breath came out but did not go in and he did not 


- move. Lu Ta pretended to curse him again, say- 


ing, ““You thing, you are pretending to be dead! 
I will hit you again.” 

But Lu Ta looked and he saw that Cheng’s 
face was changing color. Then Lu Ta thought a 
little to himself thus: “I only hoped to hit him 
hard the once. I did not dream that in three 
blows I would really kill him. I shall be arrested 
for this, and I have not a soul who could fetch me 
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CHAPTER 2: CHENG’S FRIENDS ACCUSE LU TA 


anything to eat in jail! I had better run away as 
soon as I can!” 

So he lifted up his legs and he went off, and as 
he went away he turned back his head to the 
corpse and called to it, “You are pretending to 
be dead! I shall come back and finish this affair 
at another time!” 

Thus cursing and taking great strides, he went 
away. And of the neighbors in the street and of 
the clerks in the shop, which one dared to come 
forward and stop him? 

Lu Ta went back to his rented room and 
quickly he bundled up his clothes and some 
money for travel; his good clothes and silver he 
took thus, but his old things and all heavy things 
he left behind. In his hand he took a staff as high 
as his eyebrows and he ran out of the south gate 
and was away like a puff of smoke. 


Let it be told now of the people in Cheng The 
Pig Butcher’s house and the servant from the 
inn. They tried for half a day to revive him, but 
they could not bring him to life. Alas, he was 
dead! Old and young among the neighbors then 
went to the local governor’s office to report the 
case, and they waited until the governor went 
into The Hall Of Justice for audience. Then 
they presented their written account of the mat- 
ter. 

When the governor had read this to the end he 
said, “Lu Ta is a captain in the military court. I 
cannot go straight off and arrest the murderer.” 

Nevertheless he went at once into his sedan 
and was carried to the military court and he got 
out of his sedan and the soldiers at the gates went 
in and told the general, and this one, when 
he heard it was the governor, told them to invite 
him to come in. When the governor therefore 
had entered the hall and had seen the general and 
made obeisance to him, that general asked the 
governor, saying, ““What is your business here?” 

The governor answered, saying, “There is a 
matter I wish your Lordship to know. There is a 
" captain in your guard called Lu Ta, who without 
any cause lifted up his fists and killed Cheng The 
Pig Butcher. I would not have reported this mat- 
ter but I did not dare to go alone and arrest the 
murderer.” 

When the general heard this, he gave a start of 
fright and in his heart he thought, “This Lu Ta, 


in spite of his great ability in war, is too coarse 
and rough a fellow! Now he has committed a 
murder, and how can I protect him? Certainly it 
seems better to let him suffer for this deed.” 
Then he said aloud to the governor, “This man 
Lu Ta is a captain who served under my father. 
Because I had no one here to act as chief guard I 
told him to come here and be captain. If he has 
committed the crime of murder, take him accord- 
ing to the law and punish him. If he records his 
act clearly and you have fixed his punishment, 
then pray let my father know of it when you 
carry out the sentence, lest my father may want 
to use him on the border, and then it will not 
look well if we have killed him.” 

The governor said to him, “Assuredly so 
small a governor as I, when I have enquired 
clearly into the matter, should tell the aged offi- 
cial and my lord and let them know before I dare 
to sentence him.” 

The governor then bade the general farewell 
and the governor went out and got into his sedan 
and returned to his own court and went into The 
Hall Of Justice and sat down. He called the 
men out for duty on this day, and he gave the 
chief of them written authority to go and catch 
the offender, Lu Ta. 


At that time this chief, who was surnamed 
Wang, took the written proclamation and with 
him twenty-odd men and they went straight to 
the inn where Lu Ta lived. There they saw the 
landlord who said, “(He has just taken up his 
bundle and his staff and gone out. I, humble man 
that I am, guessed that he was going out on some 
duty and I did not dare to question him.” 

Wang, hearing this, called his men to break 
open Lu Ta’s door and look in. There were only 
some old clothes in the room and some bedding. 
Then Wang, taking the landlord along with him, 
went east and west and everywhere in all four 
directions and he went from the north to the 
south of the city, but he could not find Lu Ta to 
seize him. Wang then went and summoned two 
of the neighbors, and they all went to the gover- 
nor’s courts and Wang said, “Lu Ta was fright- 
ened and he has escaped. Now we do not know 
where he is gone. I have brought only his land- 
lord here and his neighbors.” 

When the governor heard this he at once told 


CHAPTER 2: LU TA MAKES HIS ESCAPE 


Wang to cast these persons into gaol and he also 
commanded that some of the neighbors of Cheng 
The Pig Butcher be put there also. Then he sent 
for the coroner and the two local small officials 
and the police of that street and the body of 
Cheng The Pig Butcher was examined many 
times. 

Then Cheng’s wife prepared a coffin and put 
Cheng’s body into it and she had the coffin placed 
temporarily in a temple. She had an account of 
the whole affair written down, and she sent peo- 
ple to the court to ask for a definite date for the 
arrest of the murderers. The accusers of Lu Ta 
left guarantors in their places and went home. 
As for the magistrate, he ordered the neighbors 
beaten because they had not come out to help 
Cheng and he accused the landlord and neigh- 
bors of Lu Ta also because they should not have 
let Lu Ta escape. The governor then sent out a 
proclamation everywhere that Lu Ta was to be 
arrested and to the man who caught him would 
be given a thousand strings of cash. In the proc- 
lamation was given also the age of Lu Ta, his 
home, the description of his countenance, and 
everywhere this proclamation was hung up. 
Then all who had been imprisoned he sent home 
and told them to be prepared for further call. 

As for the people in Cheng The Pig Butcher’s 
house, they went home themselves and prepared 
for the funeral and of this there is no more to be 
told. 


Let it be told now of Lu Ta. From the time he 
left Wei Chou he ran east and west and here and 
there in the greatest haste. He passed through 
several cities and he ate anything he could get 
and he covered himself with what he had and in 
his exigency he was like any poor fellow who 
fares any way he can and who cannot get what he 
wants but must take what he can get, even 
though it be an ugly wife. And Lu Ta’s temper 
was exceedingly impatient and he went in the 
greatest haste, not knowing in his heart which 
was the best way of escape. 

Thus speeding for more than half a month he 
came to a city in Shansi called T’ai Chou. After 
he had entered this city he saw that trade here 
was very brisk, people crowded, and carts and 
horses without number. Of the one hundred and 
twenty trades there were all of them here, and 


the place was most assuredly prosperous in ap- 
pearance. Although it was only a county seat, it 
was larger than the capital of a province. Lu Ta, 
as he was walking along the road, saw a crowd of 
people gathered at a crossroad looking at a sign 
that hung there, and seeing how many there were 
of them, he ran into their midst to listen. Now 
Lu Ta could not read, and he only heard people 
reading aloud thus: 

“The magistrate of T’ai Chou has received a 
notice from the high official who has received a 
proclamation from Wei Chou saying that a cer- 
tain criminal named Lu Ta is to be arrested. He 
is a captain in the military camp. Whoever takes 
him in to live and to eat food, he shall be consid- 
ered equal with the criminal in guilt. If any- 
one arrests him and brings him here, or secretly 
comes and tells the magistrate where he is, to 
that man will be given one thousand strings of 
cash.” 

Lu Ta had just listened thus far when some- 
one called out loudly behind him, “Elder Brother 
Chang, why are you come here?’ and he 
felt himself embraced and dragged away from 
the crossroad. 


If this one had not seen Lu Ta and dragged 
him away willy-nilly, how would it have come 
about afterwards that Lu Ta shaved off his hair 
and beard and changed his murderous appear- 
ance, so that he annoyed greatly the gods in the 
temple? Truly was it, 


His staff smote wide the perilous way, 
His sword killed clean all unrighteous men. 


Who, after all, was this man who dragged Lu Ta 
away? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE LORD CHAO REPAIRS 
THE TEMPLE TO THE 
WEN CH’U GOD. 

LU THE PRIEST MAKES 

A MIGHTY TURMOIL ON 
THE FIVE CRESTED 
MOUNTAIN 


LRIVSGSADD |: u Ta then turned him- 
self about to see who this was and the one who 


dragged him away was none other than the Old © 


Chin whom he had rescued in the wine shop in 
Wei Chou. That old man now took him straight 
‘ to a place where no one was and he said to him, 
“Gracious One, how daring you are! The accusa- 
tion hangs there openly against you now, offer- 
ing a reward of a thousand strings for you. Why 
do you run and look at it? If it had not been I 
that chanced upon you, would you not have been 
taken to the magistrate’s court? On that sign is 
written your age, your appearance, and the place 
of your home!” 

Lu Ta said, “I will not deceive you. All this 
came out of the day when you escaped and when 
I met this Pig Butcher Cheng, and I killed him 
with three blows of the fist. Because of this I had 
to run away. I have run hither and thither every- 
where for the last forty or fifty days, and I did 
not dream when I reached here that you had not 
gone to the eastern capital. Why did you come 
here too?” 

Old Chin-replied, “Gracious One, you are 
high above me. When you saved me I found a 
wheelbarrow and I planned then to go back to 
the eastern capital. But I was afraid that fellow 
would catch me there again and then the Gra- 
cious One would not be there to save us. For this 
reason I did not go to the eastern capital. We 
went as the road winds to the north and we 


found an old man on the way who was from the 
capital and he came here to do business, and he 
brought us, father and daughter, to this place. 
Luckily he helped us and was go-between for 
me, an old man, and for my daughter, with a 
great rich man of this place who is surnamed 
Chao. My daughter is now mistress to the lord 
Chao and she has plenty to eat and wear. This 
all comes from your kindness to us. My daughter 
constantly says to her lord, ‘It is by the captain’s 
great mercy.’ As for that noble lord, he also likes 
to use a staff and weapons and he always asks, 
‘How can we meet with this savior of yours? 
How well it would be if we could meet!’ In his 
heart he is always planning how he may meet 
with you. Pray, Gracious One, come to my house 
for a few days and we will plan further.” 

Lu Ta then went with Old Chin and in less 
than a quarter of a mile they came to his door, 
and Lu Ta saw the old man draw aside the cur- 
tain and he heard him call out, “My daughter, 
the Great Merciful One is here!” 

Then the girl, beautifully dressed and coifed, 
came out from within the house, and she invited 
Lu to come and sit inside in the middle place. 
And it was as though she had lit a candle before 
a god, and she bowed herself to the ground be- 
fore him six times. Then she said, “If the Great 
Merciful One had not saved our lives how could 
we have come to our present good fortune?” 
Then when she had finished bowing she besought 
Lu Ta, saying, “Merciful One, pray go upstairs 
and sit down.” 

Lu Ta said, “Do not let me trouble you. I go 
on very soon.” 

Old Chin then said, “Merciful One, since you 
have come here how can we let you go at once?” 

And the old man took Lu Ta’s staff and his 
bundle and he asked him to go upstairs and sit 
down. The old man then commanded his daugh- 
ter, saying, “Daughter, go upstairs and entertain: 
him as he sits. I will go and arrange for foods 
and meats.” 

Lu Ta said, “Do not go and be busy. Give me 
anything that you have—that is best.” 

The old man said, “Merciful One and Cap- 
tain, even though I killed my body I could not 
repay you for your mercy to us. I am going to 
prepare a little coarse food of no fine flavor. Do _ 
not mention it, therefore.” 
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The girl then took Lu Ta upstairs and the old 
man came down and called the small maidserv- 
ant in his house and bade her light the fire in 
the kitchen and then together they went on the 
street and bought some fresh fish and tender 
chicken, some salted goose that had been soaked 
in the lees of wine, some fat fish, and some newly 
ripened fruit and other such things, and then 
they returned. They opened the wine for the 
table and prepared the meats and soon all was 
ready. Then they took it all upstairs and put it 
on the bamboo couch and on the table they 
placed the wine cups, the three pairs of chop- 
sticks, and at last the meat and fruits and other 
things. ‘Then the servant brought out a silver 
wine jug, and heated the wine, and the father 
and daughter each in turn invited Lu Ta to 
drink. Old Chin bowed to the ground and 
knocked his head and the Captain Lu said, “Old 
man, why do you knock your head like this be- 
fore me? You put me in the wrong and shame 
me.” 

Old Chin said, “Merciful One, hear me speak! 
When I had just come to this place I wrote your 
name on a piece of red paper and morning and 
evening I burned a stick of incense to it. We two, 
father and daughter, knocked our heads before 
it. Today the Merciful One has come here of his 
own accord and shall I not knock my ee before 
him?” 

Lu Ta replied, “It is not easy to find a heart 
like yours.” 

The three then drank wine slowly and feasted 
until almost night. Suddenly they heard a great 
noise downstairs. Lu Ta opened the window to 
look out and he saw some twenty or thirty people 
below. Each one carried a white wooden staff 
and they all shouted out, “Bring him down!” 
In the midst was one who looked like a lord and 
he rode a horse and he shouted loudly, “Do not 
let the thief escape!’ Lu Ta seeing that things 
looked badly for him took up his stool and flung 
it out of the window. Old Chin wrung his hands 
and cried out, saying, “Let no one move!” 

Then the old man went quickly down and he 
ran to the lord mounted on his horse and said a 
few sentences. The lord laughed and shouted to 
the twenty or thirty people to be scattered and 
each went away. Then he came down from his 
horse and went inside and the old man invited 


Lu Ta to come and the lord dropped himself 
down and knocked his head on the ground and 
he said, ‘“What I have heard is not as great as the 
reality. Pray let the noble captain accept my 
obeisances.”’ 

Lu Ta then asked Old Chin, saying, “Who is 
this lord? I have never known him. Why is he 
knocking his head to do me reverence?” 

The old man said, ‘“This is even that lord to 
whom my daughter is mistress. He thought that 
I had brought a bad man here to come upstairs 
to feast and drink and so he brought his tenants 
for a fight. But I have made the matter clear and 
he has sent them away.” 

Lu Ta then went upstairs ahd sat down again. 
Old Chin again arranged the wine cups and 
again prepared wine and meats. Chao let Lu Ta 
sit in the highest seat, but Lu Ta said, “How 
dare I?” 

The lord replied, ‘“This expresses but a little 
of my respect for you. I have heard much of your 
great feats and today Heaven has given me the 
chance of meeting you face to face. This is a 
great happiness.” 

Lu Ta said, “I am but a coarse and common 
man. Now I have done a crime for which I am 
sentenced to death. If by your mercy you will 
overlook my low estate I can be a friend. If after- 
wards you can use me in any place, I will go any- 
where for you.” 

At this the lord was very pleased and he asked 
Lu Ta how he had come to kill a man and they 
talked idly together and compared certain meth- 
ods of fighting, and they drank a half night of 
wine and then each went to his rest. 


The second day at dawn the lord said, ‘This 
place is neither safe nor convenient for you. Pray 
come to my humble village.” 

Lu Ta asked, saying, “And where is your hon- 
orable village?’ 

The lord replied, ‘‘It is about three miles from 
here and the village is named The Village Of 
The Seven Precious Things. That is it.” 

Lu Ta then said, “It is well.” 

The lord therefore told someone to go to the 
village and bring back another horse and before 
noon the horse was come and the lord then in- 
vited Lu Ta to mount the horse and he bade his 
tenants carry the baggage. Lu Ta bade farewell 
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to the two, Old Chin and his daughter, and with 
the lord Chao, he mounted his horse and the two 
rode side by side the whole way and on the road 
they talked idle talk and thus they came to The 
Village Of The Seven Precious Things. 

In a little while they reached the front of the 
village and they dismounted and the lord Chao 
took Lu Ta by the hand and they went into the 
great hall and each sat in his proper seat. Chao 
commanded people to kill sheep and to prepare 
wine for Lu Ta and to prepare the guest room 
for him to sleep in that night. On the second day 
a feast was prepared for him. 

Lu Ta then said to Chao, “Your affection for 
me is a mistaken one. How can I repay you?” 

The' lord Chao replied, ‘‘ ‘Around the four 
seas all men are brothers.’ Why do you speak of 
repaying?” ; 


But the story must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. From this time on Lu Ta lived in that vil- 
lage and so he lived for seven or eight days. Sud- 
denly one day when he sat with Chao in the 
library talking they saw the old man Chin run- 
ning in a mighty haste to the village and he came 
straight into the library and he saw Lu Ta and 
Chao there and that there was no one else, and 
he said to Lu Ta, “Merciful One, it is not that 
I am suspicious, but the other day when you were 
feasting and drinking wine with this old man 


upstairs, this honorable lord was wrongly told. 


by the people and he brought in tenants and 
came to the street to make a quarrel, and after- 
wards he sent them away again. This has set 
people to wondering and this one talks to that 
one. Yesterday three or four runners from the 
magistrate’s court came to our neighbor’s house 
on the same street with us and questioned them 
very closely. I fear lest they will come to this 
village and arrest us all unless we are very care- 
ful. If trouble comes of it what shall we do, 
then?” 

Lu Ta said, “If this is so, I must go straight 
away and that is an end to it.” 

But Chao said, “If I let the captain stay here 
it will be as dangerous as mountains too high and 
waters too deep. Then if trouble comes, you will 
hate me. If I do not let you stay, it will look 
badly too. Now I have a way, and I can keep 
you from any danger, and surely I can make 


your person safe and at peace. I only fear you, 
my Captain, will not be willing.” 

Lu Ta said, “I am a man who ought to die, 
and if I can find a refuge it is enough. How then 
should I not be willing?” 

Then Chao said, “If it be thus it is well. There 
is a mountain some ten miles from here, and it 
is called The Five Crested Mountain. On that 
mountain is a temple to the god Wen Ch’u, for 
it is the place where Wen Ch’u, the great Bud- 
dhist, preached. In this large temple there are 
some five to seven hundred priests, and the ab- 
bot is named Chi Chen. He is my sworn brother. 
My ancestors formerly gave a great deal of 
money to this temple, and were its loyal adher- 
ents, and once I made a vow before the god that 
I would persuade someone to become a priest 
before him. I have already bought a certificate 
of priesthood in the five colors, but I have not 
found a trustworthy man to help me fulfill my 
vow. If you, Sir Captain, will do it, I will pre- 
pare all the necessary money. But when you 
come to the truth of it, are you willing to shave 
your head and become a priest?” 

Lu Ta meditated awhile in his heart and he 
said to himself, “If I go away now, where shall 
I go and to whom? This road is the best, after 
all.” So he said aloud, “If the Merciful One so 
helps me, I am willing to be a priest. IT can only 
trust you to help me.” Thus was it decided. 

In the night of that same day they prepared 


‘Lu Ta’s clothing, and they prepared money and, 


some bolts of satin and all that was needed. On 
the next day they rose early in the morning and 
told the villagers to carry these things, and Chao 
and Lu Ta both went up the road until they 
reached The Five Crested Mountain and before 
mid-morning they had reached the foothills. 
They sat in two chairs, then, and were carried 
up the mountain, while they bade the tenants 
to go ahead and tell the temple priests. When 
they came to the front of the temple, the chief 
priests of the temple were there to meet them. 
The two came down out of their chairs then and 
sat down in the little pavilion outside the temple. 

When the abbot heard of it he came also with 
his attendants outside the temple gate to meet 
him. Chao and Lu, when they saw the abbot 
coming, rose and came forward and made obei- 
sance and the abbot returned the obeisance with 
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his blessing and he said to Chao, “Our disciple, 
you have come a long way to see us and for what 
reason ?” 

Chao answered this, saying, “I have some 
small matters to tend, and I came especially to 
your honored temple to beg something of you, 
Sir Abbot.” 

The abbot said, “But first I must ask you, the 
lord, to come into the hall of the temple to drink 
tear” 

Chao went in-front and Lu followed him at 
his back, but they went together into the great 
hall. The abbot then invited the lord Chao to sit 
in the most honored guest’s seat. Lu Ta sat in 
a lower place on the great couch where priests 
usually sat cross-legged, but the lord Chao put 
his mouth to Lu’s ear and reproved him, saying, 
“You are come to this place as a priest to re- 
nounce the world. How is it you can sit in the 
abbot’s presence?” 

Lu said, “T do not understand.” Nevertheless, 
he rose and stood beside Chao’s shoulder. 

In front of them were the abbot, the Elder 
who had charge of the discipline of the priests, 
the attendants upon the Elder, the Master of 
the Temple, the Chief Priest, the priest in charge 
of guests, the scribes; according to rank they 
stood east and west on either side. The tenants 
put the chairs right and brought all the boxes in 
and put them down. The abbot said, “Have you 
brought gifts again also? We have many places 
in the temple that need your help.” 

Chao answered, “These are but a few poor 
things, and why need you thank me for them?” 

The temple servants received the gifts and 
took them away. Then Chao stood up and said, 
“There is something I wish to say. Once I had 
a certain hope fulfilled and I promised before 
the god that I would send one to serve as a priest 
in his temple. The priestly proofs and the ac- 
counts I have already prepared, but until now I 
have not found a person who could come and be 
priest. Today my brother friend, surnamed Lu, 
who has been a captain of imperial soldiers, now 
sees that life upon this earth is too difficult and 
he wishes to leave it and become a priest. I hope 
the elders will receive him and shave his head 
and let him become a priest. It will be a great 
mercy and a compassion if you thus receive him 
for my sake and repay my slender gifts in the 


past to the temple. All that he needs for use in 
his novitiate I will prepare. I hope a thousand 
times that the abbot will complete all with his 
approval, for this will make me very happy.” 

When the abbot heard this he answered, “This 
is an honor to our temple. It is easy —easy—but 
first, pray drink tea!” 

The servants then brought tea and when it 
had been drunk, took the tea things out again. 
The abbot then called to the elders to come aside 
for consultation as to shaving this man and mak- 
ing him into a priest, and he told them to prepare 
the vegetarian meal that was usual to the temple, 
and meanwhile the other priests went away to 
discuss the matter. They said among themselves, 


_ “This man does not look like one who renounces 


the world. How fierce are his two eyes!” And 
they said to the priest in charge of the guests, 
“Sir, do you go and sit with the guest and we 
will consult with the elders on this matter.” 

Just then the priest who was Master of the 
Temple came out and asked Chao and Lu to 
come into the guest room to sit down and the 
other priests went humbly to the abbot and they 
said, “The face and likeness of this man who 
has just come in to renounce the world are dread- 
ful and hideous and he looks very fierce. We do 
not think he should be allowed to remain. Per- 
haps afterwards we may be implicated in his 
crimes.” 

But the abbot replied, “He is our disciple 
Chao’s friend. Why should we not receive him 
for Chao’s sake? You must not suspect such 
things. Wait a little until I see.” He then lit 
a stick of incense of a certain length and went 
to the seat for meditation and there he sat down 
and crossed his legs. He began to chant and in 
his meditation his soul went out of his body. 
When the incense had burned to its set end the 
abbot’s soul returned to its body and he said to — 
the priests, ‘We must let this man stay and be 
a priest. He is born of a Star in Heaven. His 
heart is exceedingly single and sincere, although 
he is a man of fierceness. Yes, even though his 
destiny is full of evil and difficult things, yet 
afterwards he will assuredly go to the pure re- 
gions of the gods and he will become more than 
man and in the end none of you will equal him. 
Remember what I have said, and do not refuse 
him or send him away.” 
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The head priest then said, “The abbot is prej- 
udiced ih his favor! But we can only do as he 
commanded. If we do not reason with him, that 
will be our fault; if he will not listen he must 
just have his way.” 

The abbot then called out, ‘‘Prepare the vege- 
table meal and invite Chao and the others to 
come into the guest hall and we will eat!” 


After they had eaten, the scribe wrote an ac- ° 


count of what one would need for his novitiate 
and Chao brought out silver and told a servant 
to buy the things according to the account, while 
in the temple they made a priest’s hat and gar- 
ments and shoes and cloak and a cushion for his 
worship. In a day or two all were prepared. 

Then the abbot chose a lucky day and hour, 
and he commanded the priests to strike the bell 
and beat the drum and he called everyone to- 
gether in the assembly hall. There were some 
five or six hundred priests in all and they 
wrapped themselves in their square cloaks and 
went before the dais and made obeisance, each 
priest with his palms pressed together, and so 
they worshipped. Then they divided in two 
rows and sat down. The lord Chao took out silver 
and gifts and incense and knocked his head on 
the ground before the abbot. A priest then read 
aloud from a written paper an account of the 
lord Chao’s vow and a small servant led Lu Ta 
to the foot of the dais and the abbot called to 
Lu to take off his hat and divide his hair into 
nine parts and knot it. The barber first shaved 
his head all round and then prepared to shave 
his beard, but Lu Ta cried, “Leave me this little 
thing, anyway!” 

When the priests heard this they all laughed. 
But the abbot said, “Hear me read the sacred 
122 

Then he began to read, “ ‘One spear of hair 
cannot be left on the head. The six senses must 
be utterly removed.’ Now I must take these from 
you in order that all unrest may be taken away.” 
_ When he had said this he cried in one shout, 
“Away with it!” 

And the barber with one sweep of his razor 
shaved Lu Ta clean. 

Then the scribe put the certificate in front 
of the abbot and asked the abbot to give the new 
priest a name. The abbot took the blank page 
on the certificate and he wrote and as he wrote 


he chanted, “Of Buddha’s light a fragment, but 
the price of it is beyond gold! By the power of 
the gods will I give him a name and it shall be 
Chi Shen!” 

The abbot when he had given the name bade 
someone take the paper, and the scribe wrote the 
name in its place and gave the paper to Lu Chi 
Shen to keep. Then the abbot gave him clothes 
and a square red cloak and told him to put these 
on. At the same time the Master of Temple Dis- 
cipline led him to the dais and the abbot put his 
hand on the crown of Lu’s head and commanded 
him, saying, “First, you must believe in the doc- 
trines of Buddha. Second, you must believe in 
the true denomination of Buddhism. Third, you 
must revere your teachers and friends. These are 
the three commandments. Beyond these are the 
five forbidden acts. First, you must not take life; 
second, you must not steal; third, you must not 
commit adultery; fourth, you must not drink 
wine; fifth, you must not lie.” 

Lu Chi Shen did not know the customs of the 
temple that to these commands must he give the 
answer “I can,” so at this time he merely said, 
“J will remember.” When the priests heard this © 
they all laughed again. 

After the rites were over, the lord Chao asked 
all the priests to come into the great hall and 
there they seated themselves and they burned 
incense and ate a vegetable meal that had been 
prepared and they sacrificed to the gods. To all 
the priests high and low Chao gave a congratu- 
latory present. Then the abbot took Lu Chi Shen 
and introduced him to each one, and he took him 
also into the priest’s inner room, and showed him 
the seat there for his meditation. There is no 
more to be told concerning that night. 

On the second day the lord Chao wished to 
return, so he went to the abbot to say farewell. 
The abbot could not persuade him to linger, and 
after they had eaten the morning vegetable meal 
all the monks escorted Chao outside the temple 
gate. The lord Chao put his hands together and 
said to them, “Sir Abbot, abide here, and, sir 
monks, do you stay. Whatever happens, I beg 
you to forgive my younger brother in Lu Chi 
Shen. He is a simple-minded and stupid man. 
If he is sometimes deficient in manners or if what 
he says offends you, or if he is not careful and 
he breaks the laws of Buddha, I greatly hope you 
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will consider my poor honor and forgive him.” 

The abbot then replied, “Sir, let your heart 
be at rest. This old priest will teach him slowly 
how to read the books and how to repeat the 
magic rituals and how to examine the sacred 
ways, and how to go into meditation.” 

The lord Chao then said, “Surely I will re- 
ward you.” And out of the many persons he 
called to Lu Chi Shen to come under the pine tree 
and in a low voice he said, “Good Brother, from 
now on you cannot be as you once were. What- 


, ever comes, you must be careful and you cannot : 


be proud. If you do not behave well, we cannot 
easily meet again. Take good care of your body. 
What you need for clothing I will bid someone 
bring you.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “I do not need my elder 
brother to tell me. I will obey in everything.” 

Then the lord Chao left the abbot and said 
farewell to all and went into his sedan chair and 
his villagers went with him carrying the empty 
sedan. Then they took the boxes and went down 
the mountain and to their homes: and the abbot 
led all the priests back’ into the temple. 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. He went 
into the temple again and into the great hall 
and then he went to the long seat and threw him- 
self down and fell asleep. The two monks next 
him pulled him up and said, “You may not do 
thus. If you renounce the world then why do you 
not learn to sit the night through?” 

But Lu Chi Shen said, “TI will sleep my sleep, 
and what has it to do with you!””’ 

The two priests, unwilling to speak an evil 
word, only stammered, ““We-ll—We-ll—” 

Lu Chi Shen gave a great grunt and he mut- 
tered, “Turtle meat I can eat too, and why do 
you speak of eels?” 

The two priests then said, “This is too bad— 
it is too bitter to bear!” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “Turtle’s meat is sweet and 
good to eat and fat and why do you talk of bit- 
terness?” 

' But the two priests on either side of him would 
not talk with him longer, and so they let him go 
to sleep. 

On the second day they wished to go and tell 
the abbot how mannerless Lu Chi Shen had been, 

but the head monk besought them, saying, ‘The 


abbot has already told us that this man would 
become a Buddha and that he would be greater 
than any of us. We must protéct him in every 
way. There is no recourse; we cannot quarrel 
with him at all.” 

The monks then went away. Lu Chi Shen, 
seeing that no one reproved him, lay out straight 
every night, his arms outspread crosswise, and 
he fell upon the long seat like this and slept. His 
snoring was like thunder and when he rose in the 
night to piss he would shout out this and that 
in a great voice, and he went and pissed behind 
the very Buddha so that the water and filth ran 
over the whole floor. Then the monks went to 
the abbot and they said, “This Chi Shen is in- 
deed too mannerless! He is altogether unlike a 
priest. How can we in our temple allow such an 
one as this to live here?” 

But the abbot replied in a loud voice, “You 
foolish talkers! We can now consider nothing 
except Chao’s pride. This man will change after 
a while.” 

From this time on no one dared to say a word 
against Lu Chi Shen. 


Thus Lu Chi Shen created a turmoil for four 
or five months in the mountain temple without 
even knowing that he did. Winter drew near and 
he grew weary of being quiet for so long and he 
wished to go out. One day the air was very clear, 
and Lu Chi Shen put on a priest’s robe, long and 
black, and he tied a silken girdle about him and 
he changed his priest’s shoes and in great strides 
he went out of the temple gate. 

Letting his feet go as they would he went to 
a little pavilion half way up the mountain and 
he sat down there on a long bench. He thought 
thus in his heart: “What is all this about? I used 
before to eat good meat and good wine and every 
day such food was upon my lips. Now they have 
made me into a priest and I am half starved and 
Iam grown all dry and withered. And Chao these 
last few days does not send anyone to bring me 
something to eat. My mouth is so cursed taste- 
less I cannot bear it! How can I get hold of some 
wine somehow to make me right again?” - 

Even as his heart thought of wine he saw in 
the distance a man who climbed the hill and who 
was singing as he climbed. He carried two 
buckets slung on a pole, and they were covered 
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CHAPTER 3: THE ROUGH PRIEST DRINKS WINE 


with lids. In his hand was a wine jug. Singing 
and climbing he came, and thus he sang: 


“Three miles long is the mountain—it looks 

on old battlefields. 

At its foot a small cowherd an old battle axe 
wields. 

The kind wind ruffles the waters of the River 
Wu, 

It seems the voice of I Chi, weeping her lord 
the day through.” 


Lu Chi Shen, seeing the man with his pair of 
buckets coming near, sat in the pavilion and 
watched him. The man approached and put his 
buckets down and Chi Shen said, “Ha, you fel- 
low, those buckets of yours—what have they 
inside?” 

“Good wine!” the man answered. 

‘How much is it a bucket?’ asked Chi Shen. 

“Priest,” replied the man, “surely you are 
joking with me.” 

‘J am joking what with you?’ Chi Shen 
asked. 

The man replied, “This wine of mine that I 
carry up here is only to sell to the servants in 
the temple and to chair carriers and for such men 
to drink. There is a rule in the temple that if I 
sell to any priest the abbot will punish me and 
he will take back the money he lent us for capi- 
tal, and he will drive us out of our house. We use 
temple money now to carry on our business and 
we live in a house rented from the temple. How 
can I dare to sell wine to you to drink?” 

Chi Shen asked, “You truly will not sell it 
to me?” 

The man replied, “Even if you kill me for it 
T will not sell to you.” 3 

“T will not kill you,” said Chi Shen. “T will 
only ask you to sell the wine to me to drink.” 

The man saw the outlook was bad for him 
and he lifted up his buckets to run away. But 
Lu Chi Shen rushed out of the pavilion and with 
both hands he seized the man’s carrying pole 
and with one foot he kicked him in the buttocks. 
The man grasped himself where he had been 
kicked and bowed himself over and for a long 
time he could not stand up. Chi Shen then took a 
bucket and went into the pavilion and he picked 
up the jug from the road, took off the cover of 
the bucket, and dipping the jug into the cold 


/ 


wine, he drank. In a short time one of the two 
big buckets of wine was gone, for he had drunk 


it all. Chi Shen said then, “Man, come here to- © 


1» 


morrow for the money: 

But the man, whose pain was only just now 
eased, was afraid the monks in the temple would 
know of it and deprive him of his living, and so 
he swallowed his anger and dared say nothing. 
How then could he dare to ask for money? He 
divided the remaining wine into the two buckets 
and lifted them up and he took the wine jug and 
he went down that mountain as though he flew. 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. He sat 
in the pavilion for a long time, and the wine 
came up into his head. He went down out of the 
pavilion and sat under a pine tree for another 
long while. The wine came up into his head more 
than ever. Then he took off his black robe and 
tied it by the sleeves into his girdle. The upper 
part of his body was left bare and showed his 
tattooing, and thus he went up the mountain, 
swinging his arms as he went. As he approached 
the temple gate, the two gate priests saw him 
from afar. They took up their split bamboo 
staves and they went to the gate and stopped 
him and cried loudly, “You are a disciple of 
Buddha, and how can you come up the moun- 
tain as drunk as this? Your eyes are not blind— 
you can see the sign hanging there! ‘If any monk 
disobeys and is drunken he must be beaten forty 
times with the split bamboo and he shall be 
driven from the temple. If the gate priests allow 
a drunken monk to come into the temple they 
shall be beaten ten times.’ Quickly go back down 
the mountain and we will forgive you these 
blows of the bamboo!” 

Now Lu Chi Shen in the first place had only 
just become a priest; in the second place, his for- 
mer temper was not changed; therefore he 
opened his two eyes wide and he cursed, saying, 
“You two thieves, do you two seek to fight me? 
I will fight you!” 

One of the two temple priests, seeing the out- 
look was bad for them, went flying to tell the 
chief priest who was master of the temple; the 
other held up the split bamboo and made as if 
to strike Lu Chi Shen and stop him. Then Chi 
Shen flung his hand up and spread his five fingers 
out and struck that priest in the face so that he 
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staggered forward, and as he staggered Lu Chi 
Shen gave him another blow of the fist and 
knocked him down. There in front of the temple 
gate, he fell, crying, “Bitterness—bitterness!” 

Lu Chi Shen then cried, “I will forgive you, 
you good-for-naught!” and staggering back and 
forth he went into the temple. 

When the chief priest heard what the gate 
priest said he called together some workmen and 
some kitchen serving men and chair bearers, 
twenty or thirty men in all. Each had a wooden 
staff and they ran forth out of the western ve- 
randa and thus they met Lu Chi Shen. He saw 
them and with a roar like a great clap of thunder 
he plunged into the middle of the crowd with 
great strides. At first they did not know that he 
had been a man who led soldiers; then, seeing 
him beat about so savagely, they ran back into 
the hall where the books were kept and shut the 
windows. Lu Chi Shen rushed to the foot of 
the steps and with one blow of his fist he burst 
open the window, and he so besieged the twenty 
or thirty persons that they had no way to turn. 
Then he seized a stick and rushed out again. 

The master of the temple then ran to tell the 
abbot. When the abbot heard it he quickly 
brought several of his attendants and came to 
the veranda and he cried out in a great voice, 
saying, “Chi Shen, you cannot so act without 
manners!” 

Now Chi Shen, although he was still drunken, 
yet recognized the abbot, and he threw down his 
stick and went into the abbot’s presence and he 
said, “Your pardon, my father!’ Then he 
pointed with his finger below the veranda and 
he said, “I did but drink a couple of bowls of 
wine—lI did not do anything to anger them. But 
those people brought many others to beat me.” 

The abbot said, “Consider my favor! Go 
quickly and sleep. Tomorrow we will talk 
again.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, ‘If I did not care for the 
abbot’s favor I would kill those scab-headed 
donkeys !”” 

The abbot called to an attendant to support 
Lu Chi Shen to the long couch, and there Chi 
Shen fell over and began to snore in his sleep. 
The higher priests’ surrounded the abbot and 
said to him, “Formerly our novices had but to 


come and ask of the abbot, and how is it today? © 


How can our temple suffer such a wild cat as 
this who so sullies the clear rectitude of our 
Buddhist habits?” 

The abbot replied, “Although there is now 
such confusion and lack of peace, yet afterwards 
he is assuredly to become a god. There is no way, 
except that we are to consider our disciple Chao, 
and forgive him this time. Tomorrow I will call 
him here and reprove him.” 

The priests smiled cold smiles and they said, 
“Undiscerning abbot!” Then each went his way. 


The next day after the morning vegetable 
meal, the abbot told his attendant to go to the 
priests’ general hall and call Lu Chi Shen. But 
Lu had not yet arisen. The attendant waited and 
Lu Chi Shen rose and put on his outer robe and 
then without any stockings he dashed out of the 
hall. The attendant seeing him come out thus 
to approach the abbot was frightened and ran ° 
after him to see what he did. There was Lu Chi 
Shen behind the big Buddha, passing his waste! 
The attendant could not keep from laughing 
and he waited until Lu Chi Shen had washed his 
hands and he said, ‘The abbot invites you to 
come and talk with him.” 

Lu Chi Shen then went with the attendant 
into the abbot’s room, and the abbot said, “Chi 
Shen, although you are a captain of soldiers, yet 
the lord Chao has spent a great deal of money to 
make you into a priest. At that time I also, put 
my hand upon your head in consecration. I told 
you that in the first place you must not take life; 
in the second, you must not steal ; third, you must 
not commit adultery ; fourth, you must not drink 
wine; fifth, you must not lie. These five things 
forbidden you are common rules among the 
priestly orders. Those who have renounced the 
world must first of all not drink wine. How is it 
that last night you became so greatly drunken 
and beat the gate priests and broke open the red 
windows of the temple and beat the servants, 
too, until they ran away, shouting to know why 
you behave like this?” 

Then Chi Shen knelt down and replied, “I 
will not dare to do it again.” 

The abbot said, “If you have renounced the 
world, how then did you first of all break the 
vow against drinking? And now you have broken 
the habit of peace among the priests. If it were 
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not out of consideration for your guarantor the 
lord Chao I would certainly drive you out of the 
temple. After this, do not break rules again!” 
Lu Chi Shen stood up and put his palms to- 
gether and he said, “I will not dare—I will not 
dare ls 
The abbot allowed him to remain therefore 
and prepared to breakfast. With good words he 
exhorted him and he brought a priest’s robe and 
a pair of priest’s shoes and he gave them to Chi 
Shen and told him to go back to the general hall. 
. No one should drink to his capacity. It is 
a common saying, “Wine can accomplish a deed 
but it can also bring about a downfall.” But if 
a man of small courage drinks, and seems then 
to change into a man of great courage, how much 
more is this true with a brave, haughty fellow? 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. After 
he was drunken and had made such a turmoil for 
three or four months he did not dare to go out 
of the temple. But there came a day in the second 
month of the year when it grew suddenly very 
hot, and he left the place where he lived and he 
let his feet wander as they would from the tem- 
ple gate. Then he stood and looked at The Five 
Crested Mountain and was murmuring, ‘““Beau- 
tiful—beautiful!” when all at once he heard 
below the mountain a ringing sound wafted up 
by the favoring wind. He went back to his hall 
and fetched some silver and thrust it into his 
bosom and step by step he vent down the 
mountain. 

And he passed through an archway at the foot 
of the mountain upon which was written, “The 
Happy Place Of The Five Crested Mountain.” 
Lu Chi Shen looked about and he saw that here 
was a street of trade and shops, and there were 
some five to seven hundred families living there. 
Looking down the busy street, Lu Chi Shen saw 
there were some shops that sold meats and some 
that sold vegetables and some wine shops and 
some noodle shops. Then Lu Chi Shen said in 
his own heart, “Am I dazed? If I had known be- 
fore there was such a place I would not have 
robbed that man of his bucket of wine. I would 
have come here and bought myself some to drink. 
All these days my mouth has been longing and 
watering. Now let me go and see what there is to 
buy and eat.” 


He listened to the ringing sounds and he 
found they came from an ironsmith’s shop. On 
the house opposite to it hung a sign, saying, “The 
Inn Of Father And Son.” 

Lu Chi Shen went to the door of the ironsmith 
to look and there he saw three men beating out 
iron on the forge and he asked them, saying, 
“Fellows, have you good steel?” 

One of the ironsmith’s apprentices, seeing Lu 
Chi Shen and how his cheeks were covered with 
a short beard newly shaven just now growing 
out and stiff and rough looking, was half afraid 
of him and he stopped his hand and said, “‘Sir 
Priest, pray sit down. What do you want us to 
make for you?” 

Chi Shen replied, “I want a priest’s iron staff 
and a priest’s girdle knife. But I do not know 
whether or not you have the best grade of iron.” 

The apprentice said, “This lowly one as- 
suredly has some very good iron. But we do not 
know how heavy a staff i js wanted. Only com- 
mand, and it is enough. 

Lu Chi Shen then said, “I want a staff weigh- 
ing a hundred catties.” 

The apprentice laughed and said, ““That is 
heavy, Sir Priest! I fear I cannot beat out so 
heavy a thing, and how can you wield it. Even 
the sword of King Kuan was only eighty-one 
catties!” 

Lu Chi Shen grew angry then and he cried, 
“And may I not measure to King Kuan? He 
was no more than a man!” 

The apprentice said, “This lowly one but 
speaks usually. I can make a staff no heavier than 
forty or fifty catties, and that is called very 
heavy.” 

Chi Shen said, ‘‘Do as you said first and make 
it as heavy as King Kuan’s was, then. Make it 
eighty-one catties!”” 

The apprentice replied, “But, Sir Priest, the 
staff will be too thick for its length and it will 
be both ugly and hard to wield. Do as this lowly 
one thinks best, and we will make you a fine staff 
of sixty-two catties, and we will polish it well 
with stone and water. If it is too heavy for you, 
you must not blame me. As to a knife, you have 
already spoken of it and you need not mention 
it more. I will use the very best iron.” 

Lu Chi Shen asked, “How many ounces of 
silver will these two things cost?” 
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The apprentice replied, “The fixed price is 
five ounces of silver.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “I will allow you five 
ounces of silver. If you make it well wrought, I 
will add something.” 

The apprentice took the silver and said, “I 
will make it well for you.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “I have some odd silver 
here. Let us g0 and buy a bow] of wine and drink 
it together.” 

The apprentice replied, “Sir Priest you do as 
you will. But I have my work and I cannot go 
with you.” 

Lu Chi Shen then left the ironsmith’s shop 
and he had not gone more than twenty or thirty 
paces when he saw a wine flag hanging on a bam- 
boo on a shop roof. He pushed aside the door 
curtain and he went in and sat down and knocked 
on the table and he shouted out, “Bring wine 
here!” 

The wine seller came out, saying, “Sir Priest, 
I crave your pardon, but this humble person’s 
house belongs to the temple, and the capital with 
which we opened the shop was also the temple’s 
and the abbot has given us a command that if 
we sell wine to a priest from the temple our capi- 
tal will be taken back and we will be driven 
from the house. Pray do not blame me, then, that 
I cannot sell you wine.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “But sell me a little wine 
anyhow to drink! I will not tell that it was at 
your shop I bought it.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “I cannot do as I 
would, Sir Priest. Pray go elsewhere to drink. 
Pray do not blame me.” 

Lu Chi Shen stood up then but he said, 
“Though I drink wine elsewhere yet I will come 
back and have something to say to you.” 

He passed out of the shop and went a few 
steps and there he saw another flag hanging down 
straight in front of a door. Lu Chi Shen went in 
at once and sat down and he called out, ‘““Wine 
seller! Bring wine quickly and sell me some that 
I may drink!” 

The wine seller said, “Sir Priest, you do not 
understand. The abbot has given a command 
and surely you must know it. Why do you come 
here to spoil my business?” 

But Lu Chi Shen would not go. Three times 
and five times he demanded the wine and the 


man would not sell to him. Then Lu Chi Shen, 
seeing that the man really would not sell, stood 
up and went forth again and thus he went to 
some three or five shops and none would sell to 
him. Chi Shen then thought of a way, for he had 
said to himself, “If I do not think of a way, how 
can J ever get any wine to drink?” 

In the distance he saw some blossoming apri- 
cot trees and at the end of the street there was a 
shop and before it was a rough straw rope twisted 
to make a sign for a wine shop. Chi Shen went 
to see it and it was a small wine shop on the edge 
of the village. He went into the shop and sat 
down close to the window and he called out, 
“Wine seller, I am a passing priest and I wish to 
buy a bowl of wine.” 

The wine seller looked at him and said, 
“Priest, from whence have you come?” 

Lu Chi Shen answered, “I am a wandering 
priest and I am passing through here and I would 
buy a bow] of wine to drink.” 

The wine seller said, “Priest, if you were from 
The Five Crested Mountain temple I would not 
dare to sell for you to drink.” 

“I am not,” said Lu Chi Shen. ‘Quickly sell 
me the wine!” 

The innkeeper, seeing his looks and his voice 
were not like those of other priests, said then, 
“How much wine would you have me draw?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “Do not ask how much 
—only pour out this great bowl full!” 

After he had drunk some ten-odd bowls of 
wine Chi Shen asked, ‘““What meats have you? 
Bring a plateful for me to eat.” 

The innkeeper replied, ‘This morning we had 
some cow’s flesh but I have sold it all.” 

But Lu Chi Shen at that moment smelled the 
fragrance of meat and he went out to see and 
he saw beside the wall an earthenware pot in 
which was boiling a dog. Chi Shen cried, “You 
have some dog’s flesh in your house—why do 
you not sell it to me to eat?” 

The innkeeper answered, “I feared you were 
one who had renounced the world and so would 
not eat dog’s flesh. For this reason I did not ask 
you.” 

Chi Shen said, “My silver is here and it is 
plenty. ” He fumbled for the silver then and gave 
it to the innkeeper, saying, “First give n me half 
the dog.” 
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The innkeeper hastily fetched half the cooked 
dog and he put some chopped leeks on it and 
brought it and placed it before Lu Chi Shen. 
Lu Chi Shen was very glad to see it. He tore the 
meat apart with his hands and dipped it into the 
leeks and ate of it, and he drank some ten-odd 
bowls of wine, and wine and food poured down 
his slippery throat. He only wanted wine and 
more wine and he would not stop. 

The innkeeper stared in a daze and he cried, 
“Priest, let this be enough!” 

But Chi Shen opened his eyes wide and ried 
out, “I am not eating your food without paying 
for it! Why do you try to rule me?” 

The innkeeper said, “But how much more do 
you want?” 

“Bring yet another bucket of wine!” said Chi 
Shen. 

The innkeeper dipped up another bucketful 
and brought it in and soon Lu Chi Shen had 
drunk this also. He had left at last only a dog’s 
leg and this he thrust into his bosom. When he 
went out the door he said, “I will come back to- 
morrow and eat to the amount of silver I have 
left with you.” 

At this the innkeeper was so frightened that 
his eyes stared woodenly and his jaw hung, for 
he perceived that after all Chi Shen was a priest 
of the mountain temple, and he did not know 
what to do. He watched him turn to the 
mountain. 


Lu Chi Shen went halfway up the mountain 
and sat down for a little while in the pavilion. 
The wine rose into his head then and he leaped 
up and spoke, saying, “For a long time I have 
not done my postures of hand and fist. I feel my 
body is all soft and languid. I will try a few 
‘movements of my hands and feet and see how it 
goes.” 

He came out of the pavilion then and he 
wrapped his long sleeves into balls and held 
them in his hands and thus up and down and 
right and left he postured and as he did this 
' his strength rose, so that when he flung out one 
arm it struck a pillar of the pavilion and he 
heard a rattling sound. He had broken the pillar 
and the pavilion was half fallen. 

The gate priests heard the noise and they 
looked down from above and saw Lu Chi Shen 


coming up the mountain, his head nodding with 
every stride. They cried out, saying, “Ah, here 
is bitterness, for this wild animal has again 
drunk no little!” 

They closed the gate and drew the bar across 
it and peeped through a crack. They saw Lu Chi 
Shen rush up to the gate and when he found it 
was locked he lifted his great fist that was like 
a hammer and began to knock with a loud noise. 
But the two gate priests did not dare to open the 
gate. When Lu Chi Shen had knocked for a while 
he turned around and he saw at the left the 
great guardian idol that stands at the front of 
the temple gate and he shouted at it, saying, 
“You great accursed fellow, why do you not 
beat for me? You only raise your fist to scare 
me! I am not afraid of you— 

“He then leaped upon the pedestal where the 
god stood and he tore away the palings about it 
as easily as pulling up an onion and he took one 
of the broken staves and he beat the legs of the 
god. The earth and the paint broke, clattering 
off. The gate priests seeing this could but cry bit- 
terness, and all they could do was to go and tell 
the abbot. Chi Shen waited awhile and then he 
turned again and saw the other guardian god 


. standing on the right side of the gate and he 


shouted, ‘‘You great thing stretching wide your 
mouth, you have come to laugh at me too!” 

And he leaped on that pedestal and he beat the 
god’s legs twice. Suddenly he heard a sound of 
falling great enough to shake the heavens. The 
guardian god had fallen from his pedestal. Chi 
Shen stood with the broken stave in his hand and 
guffawed loudly. But when the two gate priests 
went to tell the abbot, he only said, “Do not an- 
noy him. Leave me.” 

By this time all the working priests and all 
the others came into the hall to address the ab- 
bot, and they said, “This wild cat has again 
drunk too deeply and he has broken the halfway 
pavilion and the guardian gods. What shall be 
done now?” 

The abbot replied, “From ancient times even 
until now the Emperor has overlooked drunken 
persons. Why should not I, therefore, who am 
but an old priest? If he has broken the gods we 
will ask his guarantor Chao to make new ones. 
As for the fallen pavilion, we will ask for that 
to be repaired also. Let him go.” 
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All the priests said, “But these guardian gods 
are the lords of the gate. How can we change 
them to others?” 

The abbot replied, “Do not say the guardian 
gods are broken—though he broke the great 
Buddha himself we could not help it. We can 
only overlook him. Did you not see how fierce he 
was before?” 

The priests came out of the hall then and they 
said among themselves, ““What a stupid old ab- 
bot! Gate priests, you are not to open the gate 
and do you but listen from the inside.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen from outside the gate 
yelled in a great voice, ““You incestuous, scab- 
headed donkeys! If you do not let me come into 
the temple I will stay out here and take a torch 
and burn the accursed temple.” 

Hearing this, the priests could only command 
the gate priests to draw back the bar then, and 
let that wild beast come in. They said, “If we 
do not open the gate he will really do such a 
thing.” 

The gate priests tiptoed silently to the gate 
and drew back the bar and then as though they 
flew they ran into the house and hid. As for the 
other priests each ran also and hid. 


Now let it be told of Lu Chi Shen. He pushed 
against the gate with both his hands and when it 
opened inward he fell down at once. He scram- 
bled up and rubbed his head and went straight 
into the hall. There the priests were all sitting at 
meditation, and when they saw Lu Chi Shen 
open the curtains and come plunging into the 
hall they leaped in fright and they bent their 
heads. Chi Shen went to the long couch, and sud- 
denly gagging in his throat he leaned over and 
vomited. The priests could not bear the vile odor 
of his vomit and they exclaimed and covered 
their noses and mouths with their hands. But Lu 
Chi Shen, after he had vomited, climbed on the 
long couch and unloosed his girdle and tore open 
his robe. 

Just then the dog’s leg fell out of his bosom. 
Lu Chi Shen cried, ““Good—good! My belly is 
empty!” 

And he picked up the dog’s leg and began to 
gnaw it. The priests, seeing this, covered their 
faces with their sleeves, and the two priests sit- 
ting on either side of him ran to a distance and 


hid. Chi Shen, seeing them thus, tore off a piece 
of the dog’s meat and looking at the priest above 
him, he cried, ““Put some in your mouth, too!” 

But the priest only pressed his sleeve against 
his face. Then Chi Shen said, ““You will not eat, 
then?” And he turned and stuffed the meat into 
the mouth of the priest below him. ( 

It was now too late for this priest to escape to 
hide, for even as he was getting down from the 
couch Lu Chi Shen caught him by the ear and 
forced the meat into his mouth. Three or four 
priests opposite him on the couch exhorted him 
not to behave thus, and Lu Chi Shen threw down 
the dog’s meat and lifted up his fist and hit 
them again and again with rattling blows upon 
their shaven crowns. By now all the priests in 
the hall began to shout and they all went to 
their cupboards and fetched their clothing and 
their brass bowls to go away from the temple. 
Such a thing is called the Great Dispersion in a 
temple, and how could the master of the temple 
hall prevent them? 

Lu Chi Shen did but give a leap. Most of the 
priests hid in the temple veranda. The master 
of the temple and the dean did not tell the abbot 
but they gathered together working priests, la- 
borers, chair bearers and stove tenders, some two 
or three hundred persons in all, and they took 
sticks and forks and poles and tied up their heads 
in kerchiefs and together they went rushing into . 
the hall. Lu Chi Shen, when he saw them, gave a 
great roar, for he was weaponless. He rushed into 
the Hall of Meditation and pushing over the 
sacrificial altar before the god, he pulled out two 
of its legs and leaped out again. The priests see- 
ing him come at them so fiercely all retreated to 
the veranda, dragging their staves. When Lu Chi 
Shen came swinging his two altar legs the priests 
surrounded him suddenly. But Lu Chi Shen laid 
about him east and west and north and south, 
only when he pretended to beat east, he turned 
westward, and when he pretended to beat south 
he really turned northward and thus he turned 
about. 

Thus Lu Chi Shen fought clean into the Hall 
of Laws and Ceremonials and there the abbot 
sat. He shouted out, “Chi Shen, you are not to 
behave so without manners! Let no priest move 
his hand!” 

The crowds on either side, of whom some tens 
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were wounded, now when they saw the abbot, 
retreated, and seeing them scatter thus, Lu Chi 
Shen threw down the altar legs and he roared 
out, “Abbot, you must help me!” 

He was by now less drunk than he had been, 
his wine having subsided seven- or eight-tenths. 
But the abbot replied, “Chi Shen, you have 
wearied me too much. The first time you were 
drunk you upset all of us and I told your elder 
brother Chao of it. He wrote a letter to us asking 
the pardon of each priest. Now you have sinned 
greatly in being drunk beyond all manners, and 
you have soiled our pure customs, you have 
pulled down the pavilion and you have broken 
the guardian gods. Letting this pass, even, you 
have so disturbed the priests that they all wish 
to run away. This sin is no small one. On our 
mountain this temple has been for many hun- 
dreds and thousands of years a place of clear 
peace and incense burning; how can I allow a 
thing so defiled as you are to be here? Now come 
and live with me for a few days in the Hall of 
Guests. I will prepare a certain place for you.” 

Chi Shen went with the abbot into that hall, 
and the abbot called a working priest to go and 
tell the other priests not to go away but to return 
to their meditations. The wounded priests were 
to go and refresh themselves. The abbot then led 
Chi Shen into that hall and they spent the night 
there. 

On the second day the abbot and the master of 
the temple took counsel together and they gath- 
ered some silver and prepared to send Lu Chi 
Shen to other parts. But first they must tell Chao. 
The abbot at once wrote a letter, therefore, and 
he sent temple attendants to go straight to 
Chao’s village and tell him how all was come 
about. There they were to wait for a letter in 
answer. 

The lord Chao, when he had seen the letter, 
was very unhappy in heart, and he sent back an 
answering letter, and he said to the abbot, “The 
broken guardian gods and the pavilion I will at 
once bring silver to repair. Let the abbot send 
Chi Shen whither he will.” 

When the abbot had received this letter he 
told his attendants to bring a priest’s black robe 
and a pair of priest’s shoes and ten ounces of 
silver. Then he called Chi Shen out from the hall 
and he said to him, “Chi Shen, the first time you 


were so drunken that you upset everything in the 
priests’ hall; that we called a sin of carelessness. 
This time you have again been greatly drunken 
and you have broken the guardian gods and you 
have ruined the pavilion and you have so trou- 
bled everyone that the priests want to run away. 
This is too great a sin. Moreover, you have 
wounded some of the priests. In this place of re- 
nunciation of the world we have only peace and 
purity, and your behaving in such ways is very 
wicked. But I have considered the honor of your 
guarantor Chao and I give you this letter to a 
place where you can be at rest. Here surely we 
cannot tolerate you. During the night I had a 
vision. Now here are four scrolls of prophecy. 
Preserve them safely all your life and follow 
their teachings.” 

Chi Shen replied, “Teacher, I am your disci- 
ple and do you tell me whither I am to go. There 
I will live in peace and I will obey the four com- 
mands of my teacher.” 


Because the abbot pointed thus to Lu Chi 
Shen and said these few words, Lu Chi Shen 
went his way, laughing and swinging his iron 
staff, to fight among the heroes and good fellows 
of all the earth. When he was angry he pulled 
out his knife and killed unfilial sons and disloyal 
and traitorous statesmen. 

What, then, did the abbot say to Lu Chi 
Shen? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE LITTLE ROBBER KING 

IN DRUNKENNESS ENTERS THE 
GOLD-SPANGLED CURTAINS. 

IN THE NIGHT THE 
TATTOOED PRIEST 

GREATLY DISTURBS THE 
PEACH FLOWER 

VILLAGE 


IT IS SAID: n the day that the ab- 
bot had said, ‘Chi Shen, you assuredly cannot 
live in this place,” he had also said, “I have a 
younger brother, who is abbot in a temple in the 
eastern capital. His name is the Abbot Chi 


Ch’ing. I will give you this letter and you can go ~ 


there and ask him for a position as a working 
priest. In the night I had a vision and I give you 
these four prophecies. You must use them all 
your life, and you must remember what I have 
told you this day.” 

Lu Chi Shen had knelt down then and he said, 
“T would hear the prophecies.” 

The abbot replied, ““When you see the forest, 

‘then you will rise. When you see the mountain, 
then you will become rich. When you see a great 
city you are to move from it. When you see the 
great river, there you must stay.” 

Lu Chi Shen, hearing these four prophecies, 
knocked his head nine times to the abbot. Then 
he rose and put his bundle upon his back, and 
tied on his girdle bag and his belly bag, and 
thrusting the letter into his bosom he bade the 
priests and the abbot farewell. He left The Five 
Crested Mountain then, and he went straight to 
the inn opposite the ironsmith’s shop, and there 
he waited until the ironsmith had beaten out for 
him the staff and the knife. Then he went on his 
way. 

Of all the priests in the temple there was not 
one who did not rejoice when he saw Lu Chin 


Shen gone. The abbot commanded the stove 
stokers and the other servants and they repaired 
the broken guardian gods themselves, as well as 
the pavilion. In a few days the lord Chao him- 
self came to the temple, bringing a great deal of 
money and many gifts. He built newly the 
guardian gods and he completely repaired the 
pavilion, and of this there is no more to be told. 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. He 
spent a few days in the inn waiting for the two 
weapons to be finished, and he had a scabbard 
made for the dagger, into which he thrust it. The 
staff he had painted. Then he took out some odd 
silver to reward the ironsmith and he lifted up 
his bundle on his back and he hung the scabbard 
to his girdle and he took his priest’s staff into his 
hand, and bidding farewell to the innkeeper and 
to the ironsmith he started upon his way. All 
who saw him pass upon the road said, ‘Surely he 
is a great coarse one for a priest!” 

Now Lu Chi Shen left the region of the moun- 
tain temple and he followed the road to the 
eastern capital and so he went for more than half 
a month. But he never stopped in temples. When 
he was hungry he ate at an inn and he slept in 
inns and during the days he bought wine and 
food in wine shops. 

~ One day he walked through a beautiful coun- 
tryside of hills and water, and he looked about 
him so much as he walked that without his know- 
ing it the sky darkened with evening and he 
could reach no inn before night, nor had he any- 
one to be his companion upon the road. Where 
had he better go to sleep? He went on a mile or 
so and he crossed over a wooden bridge. In the 
far distance he saw many red spots like clouds 
and there in the midst of the wood there was a 
large village. Behind it were heaped wild high 
mountains. Lu Chi Shen said to himself, “I can 
only go into this village and borrow a place to 
sleep.” 

He hastened straight to the front of the vil- 
lage therefore, and looked about him, and he saw 
some twenty or thirty villagers rushing hither 
and thither, to east and to west. Lu Chi Shen, 
having thus come to the front of the village, 
placed his staff against a wall, and then he made 
obeisance to a villager with his hands forked 
together. The villager said, ‘‘Priest, why have 
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you come thus at night here to my village?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “I could not reach an inn 
and I would borrow space in your honored vil- 
lage to sleep this night. Tomorrow morning I 
will go on my way.” 

The villager said quickly, “There is some- 
thing that must come to pass here in my village 
tonight and you may not stay here.” 

Chi Shen said, “Let me stay on anyhow for a 
night, and tomorrow I will go on.” 

But the villager replied, “Pass on with haste, 
O Priest. Do not stay here to seek death.” 

Then Chi Shen said, ‘““This is a strange thing 
enough! To sleep. anyhow a night is no great 
matter—how is it seeking for death?” 

But the villager said, “Go—only go! If you 
do not, we will seize you and bind you with a 
rope.” 

At this Lu Chi Shen grew immensely angry 
and he cried, “You old country fellow, how 
without any reason are you! I have said nothing 
and you would bind me?” 

Then the villagers began some to curse him 
and some to exhort him and Lu Chi Shen took up 
his staff and was just about to be angry and 
strike someone when he saw an old man come 
out of the farmhouse. Lu Chi Shen, looking at 
this old man, saw that he was already more than 
sixty years old and that in his hand he held a 
long staff. He walked forward and he called out, 
asking the villagers, ““Why do you make all this 
commotion ?” : 

The villagers replied, “This hateful priest is 
about to strike us!” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “I am a priest of The Five 
Crested Mountain and I go to the eastern capital 
for work. Tonight I could not reach an inn, and 
I wished to borrow sleeping place in this honor- 
able village but these villagers are too without 
any courtesy and they want to bind me.” 

To this the old man said, “If you are a monk 
from the mountain, then follow. me into the 
hall.” 

Chi Shen went in with the old man then, and 
they went straight to the hall, and there they 
seated themselves according to the rules of cour- 
tesy, and the old man said, ‘‘Sir Priest, do not 
blame us. These villagers did not know you were 
from that temple to the living god. They thought 
you were an ordinary priest. This old man, who 


am I, has always reverenced the three precious 


‘things of Buddha,—the gods, the rites, and the 


priests. Although there is a certain affair in my 
farmhouse tonight, yet will I still let you, Sir 
Priest, sleep a night and then go on your way.” 

Chi Shen then leaned his staff against the wall _ 
and thanked him, saying, “I thank the true fol- 
lower of Buddha.’I do not dare to ask, what is 
the honorable name of this village?” 

The old man replied, “My surname is Liu. 
This village is the Peach Blossom Village, and 
the people here all call me the lord of the Peach 
Blossom Village. And I dare to ask the honorable 
name of Sir Priest, also.” 

Chi Shen said, “My abbot is the Abbot Chu. 
He erected a name for me and my surname is Lu 
and my name is Chi Shen.” 

The old lord said, “‘Sir Priest, pray take some 
supper. But I do not know whether you are will- 
ing to eat flesh or not.” 

Chi Shen said, “I have not sacrificed flesh and 
wine. Whatever sort of wine you have, cloudy, 
clear, or white, I do not choose one above the 
other. Cow’s flesh, dog’s flesh—whatever flesh 
there is I will eat it.” 

Then the old lord said, “If you do not sacrifice 
cloudy wine, I will tell the villagers first to bring 
meat and wine.” 

In a little while the villagers brought.a table 
and put upon it a plate of cow’s flesh and three 
or four kinds of vegetables and a pair of chop- 
sticks and placed all before Lu Chi Shen, and he 
then unfastened his girdle and his belly band 
and sat down. The villagers brought a pot of 
wine and a bowl and poured out wine for Lu Chi 
Shen to drink. Lu Chi Shen did not stand on 
manners and he did not refuse, and in no time the 
pot of wine was empty and the plate of meat 
eaten clean. The old lord sitting opposite, seeing 
it, was astounded and sat dazed for a while. 
Then a villager brought rice and again Chi Shen 
ate and at last the table was taken away. 

The old lord now commanded, saying, “Sir 
Priest, sleep where you wish in either of the two 
outer side rooms for the night. But if there is in 
the night a sound of confusion, I pray you will 
not come out to see what it is.” 

Chi Shen then said, “‘I dare to ask what is to 
happen in this honorable village of yours to- 
night.” 
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The old lord replied, “It is nothing with which 
a priest ought to have anything to do.” 

Chi Shen then said, “Old lord, why do you 
look as though something displeased you? Are 
you blaming me that I have come to trouble you? 
Tomorrow I shall pay what I owe and give you 
money for the house, and there will be an end of 
17, i 

The old lord said, “Sir Priest, listen to me 
speak. In my house we welcome priests and we 
give to the temple and we tithe our produce to 
give to the gods. What does one priest matter? 
But tonight my daughter’s betrothed is to come 
to wed her, and for this reason is my heart in tur- 
moil.” 

Chi Shen gave a great ho-ho-ho of laughter 
and he said, ‘“‘A son when he is a man should be 
wed to a maid and a daughter when she is a 
woman should be sent to her husband’s house. 
This is one of the chief things in human rela- 
tionships and it is among the five relationships. 
Why are you troubled, therefore?” 

The old lord replied, “Sir Priest, you do not 
understand. This man to whom my daughter is 
betrothed is not one to whom I wish to give her.” 

Chi Shen gave a great laugh and shouted, 
“Old lord, you are a fool! If both sides are not 
willing to do the thing, why do you seek to have 
him come to your house as son-in-law ?” 

The old lord said, “I have only this one daugh- 
ter, and she is now but nineteen years old. Be- 
hind this village there is a mountain called the 
Peach Blossom Mountain, and recently there 
have come there two robber chiefs who have 
built houses for themselves and have gathered 
together some five to seven hundred persons from 
everywhere and they rob men of their posses- 
sions. The guards of this region cannot prevent 
them and when one of them came to our village 
for presents he saw my daughter and he left 
twenty ounces of silver and a bolt of red silk as 
betrothal gifts, and he chose tonight as the aus- 
picious time to come to be my son-in-law. The 
villagers cannot contend with them, and we can 
but let them do as they will. For this reason am 
I troubled, and not because of one person such as 
you, Sir Priest.” 

Chi Shen, hearing this, said, “If matters are 
thus, I have a way to make him change his mind 
and direct his heart elsewhere and wish no more 


to marry your daughter. What would you think 
of that?” 

The old lord said, “But he is a very prince of 
devils who kills men without blinking. How can 
you make him turn his heart about and change 
his desire?” 

Chi Shen replied, “When I was on The Five 
Crested Mountain before the abbot there I 
learned to know the laws of cause and result. 
Even though he were a man made of iron I could 
persuade him to turn back his heart and change 
his desire. Tonight send your daughter elsewhere 
to hide. I will remain in your daughter’s room to 
talk about the laws to him and to exhort him. 
Then he will turn back his heart and change his 
desire.”’ 

The old lord said, ““Good—truly very good! 
But do not try to pull the tiger’s whiskers.” 

Chi Shen answered, “Do I not fear to die also? 
Only do as I say.” 

Then the old lord said, “Truly this is good. It 
is the good fortune of my house that we have had 


.a living priest come in to it!” 


But the villagers when they heard of it were 
frightened. As for the old lord, he asked Chi 
Shen, “Will you have more to eat?” ; 

Chi Shen replied, ‘Food I do not want. But 
bring wine if you have it.” 

The old lord said, ““We have it—we have it.” 
And immediately he commanded the villagers to 
bring a cooked goose and a great jar of wine and 
he told Chi Shen to eat according to his desire. 
Lu Chi Shen drank twenty or thirty bowls of 
wine, therefore, and he ate the cooked goose, 
also. Then he told the villagers to bring his 
bundle and he put it into the room and he took 
his long staff and his knife and then he asked the 
old lord, saying, “Old lord, is your daughter hid- 
den?” 

The old lord replied, “I have sent my daugh- 
ter to the neighboring village.” 

Chi Shen said, “Take this lowly priest then to 
the bride’s room.” ; 

The old lord took him to a room and pointed 
at it, saying, “It is in there.” 

Chi Shen said, “All of you are to go and hide 
yourselves.” 

The old lord and all the villagers then went 
outside and prepared a feast. Chi Shen went into 
the room and he took all the chairs and tables 
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and furniture and piled them at one end. He put 
his knife at the head of the bed and he brought 
the long staff and put it beside the bed and he 
let down the gold dotted curtains of silk. Then 
he took off all of his clothes and he leaped into 
the bed and sat there. 

When the old lord saw the sky was dark with 
night he told the villagers to light candles and 
lanterns on all sides of the village, so that it was 
exceedingly light, and on the threshing floor he 
placed a table and upon the table he placed in- 
cense, flowers, lamps, and candles, and he told 
his tenants to take great plates and fill them with 
meat and to take great jugs and fill them with 
wine. 

It was then about the first watch of the night 
and he heard on the side of the mountain the 
noise of drums and gongs. Now the old lord Liu 
could not but remember with doubt and fear the 
trick he planned and the villagers were so fright- 
ened that their sweat dripped from them. They 
all went outside the village and they saw in the 
distance forty to fifty flaming torches, spreading 
a light as bright as day and a great company of 
men and horses were coming swiftly to the vil- 
lage. The old lord, seeing this, told the villagers 
to fling wide the gates and he went out to meet 
them. 

In front were many soldiers protecting the 
robber chieftain and behind were many more, 
and in the bright light their weapons flashed and 
their banners glowed. Around the weapons were 
wound strips of red and green silks, and into the 
robbers’ turbans were thrust many wild flowers. 
Before the chieftain were carried four or five 
pairs of tall, oblong, red lanterns that shone 
upon that great chief as he sat upon his horse. He 
wore a head kerchief folded in a point, of a dry 


red in hue, hollowed in the crown and above his 


ear was thrust a silken flower. On his upper part 
wrapped about his tiger’s body he wore a green 
wool-flowered silk-embroidered robe of war with 
gold sleeves and fitted to his wolf-like waist a 
purple-red girdle sprinkled with gold, and on 
his feet were cowhide boots with double heels, 
cloud-shaped.. He rode a great white high- 
headed, curly-haired horse. 

This great chief rode to the front of the vil- 
lage and then he came down from his horse and 
all cried out together, ‘Glory shines upon your 


head! Tonight you are to be a bridegroom. Your 
garments fit supple to your body. Tonight you 
are the honored guest.” 

Then the old lord hurriedly brought the 
guest’s wine jug that stood upon its own pedes- 
tal and he poured out a cup of the good wine 
and knelt upon the ground. The villagers all 
knelt also. The robber chieftain then took the 
old lord’s hands and lifted him, saying, “You are ° 
my father-in-law. Why do you turn things about 
and kneel to me?” 

The old lord said, ““Do not speak so. I am but 
an old man and one in the district controlled by 
the great robber king!” 

Now the robber chief was already seven or 
eight parts drunken, and he gave a great ho-ho 
of laughter, and he said, “I am to be son-in-law 
in your house, and truly your house will not be 
cheated in the bargain. It is well your daughter 
is marrying me!” 

After the old lord had thus presented the cup 
of welcome wine, the robber chief, having dis- 
mounted, went to the threshing floor and saw 
the incense, the flowers, the lamps, the candles, 
and he said, ‘Most noble father-in-law, why 
have you done me such honor?” And he drank 
three more cups of wine there. 

Then they went into the great hall and he 
called to the robbers to tie the horses to the green 
willow trees. The robbers took their drums and 
musical instruments before the hall and there 
they began to beat and blow. The robber chief 
sat in the highest seat in the hall and he called 
out, saying, “Father-in-law, where is my con- 
sort ?” 

The old lord answered, “‘She is shy and afraid 
and she does not dare to come out.” 

The robber chief laughed and said, “Bring the 
wine here first! I want to drink a mutual health 
with you, my father-in-law.” He then poured 
out a cup of wine and he said further, “But I 
will see my consort first and it will not be too 
late to drink this cup afterwards.” 

Now the old lord’s heart was full of but one 
thought and it was that the priest would exhort 
the robber chief, so he said, ‘“This old man will 
himself escort the great chief.” 

He took the candle stand therefore and led 
the robber chief around the screen at the back of 
the hall and they went straight to the bride’s 
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room. Then the old lord pointed to it and said, 
“There it is. Pray, Great Chieftain, do you go in 
alone.” Then the old lord took his candle stand 
and went straight away. He did not know what 
was to happen, whether good or evil, but he 
wished at least to prepare a path of escape. 

The robber chief pushed open the door of the 
room and saw it was dark and black within. He 
said aloud to himself, ‘Now see this father-in- 
law of mine! What a miserly person is he! There 
is not even a lamp lighted in the room. He makes 
my consort sit here in the darkness. Tomorrow I 
shall command my men to carry on their backs a 
bucket of good oil from the mountain that she 
may light her lamp.” 

Lu Chi Shen, sitting within the curtains, 
heard him say all this, but he held back his laugh- 
ter and made not a sound. The robber chief felt 
his way into the room and he called, “Lady, why 
do you not come out to meet me? You need not 
be ashamed. Tomorrow I will make you Lady of 
the Mountain Lair!” ( 

Thus speaking and feeling his way he felt 
with his hand the silk of the bed curtains, and he 
drew them aside and put his hand inside to feel 
about. He felt Lu Chi Shen’s belly. Lu Chi Shen 
then took this opportunity to stretch out his 
hand and snatch at the chief’s turban and hair, 
and with all his force he pushed him down upon 
the bed. The chief tried to raise himself up to 
fight, but Lu Chi Shen lifted up his right fist and 
he cursed, saying, ““You accursed thief !” And he 
hit the robber behind the ear with his fist. 

The robber yelled, “Why do you hit your 
lord?” 

Lu Chi Shen roared out in a great voice, “That 
you may know who is your mistress!” 

With this he pulled the robber on the bed and 
with fist and foot he hit and kicked and beat until 
the robber chief called out, “Save my life—save 
my life!” u 

The old lord Liu hearing this was so as- 
tounded he fell into a daze. He had thought the 
priest was using magic words to exhort the rob- 
ber chief. But when he heard this cry to save a 
life coming forth he took up his candle stand in 
a great hurry and with the robbers they all ran 
into the room. The crowd, looking through the 
rays of light, saw a great fat priest, stark naked, 


riding the back of the fallen robber chief and 


beating him. The foremost robbers cried out, say- 
ing, “All come and save our chief !” 

Then all the robbers brought their weapons 
and their staves and charged in to save their 
chief. Lu Chi Shen, seeing this, cast aside the rob- 
ber chief and took up his staff from the side of 
the bed and rushed out. The robbers, seeing his 
fierce approach, all gave a cry and ran away... 
The old lord could but cry out bitterness, and in 
the midst of all this noise and fray the robber 
chief crawled out along the floor to the door and 
ran to the gate. There he felt for his saddleless 
horse, and he twisted off a willow branch and 
leaped upon his horse beating it with the branch. 
The horse strove to run but could not and the 
robber chief cried out, “Bitterness! Even this 
horse has turned traitor on me!” 

But looking again he saw he had been too im- 
patient and that he had not untied the rope that 
held it. He broke it quickly and riding the bare- 
backed horse he went as though winged. As he 
passed through the village gate he cursed in a 
great voice, saying, “Old Liu, you old donkey, 
do not be impatient! I am not afraid of your 
flying away!” 

He gave his horse a couple of blows, and clap- 
clapping, the horse galloped away, bearing the 
robber chief to the mountain. 

But the old lord Liu clung to Lu Chi Shen and 
he said, “Priest, you have brought bitterness to 
this old man’s whole family to eat!” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “Pray do not blame me 
for my unmannerly appearance. Bring my gar- 
ments and my robe here and let me clothe myself 
and then I will speak.” 

The villagers went into the room and brought 

his clothing and Lu Chi Shen put it on, and the 
old lord said, “I had hoped you would only use 
wise words to make him change his heart and 
turn his purpose. How could I know you would 
take your fists to him? He will certainly go to 
the mountain lair and bring a great body of rob- 
bers and chiefs and punish my house.” 

But Chi Shen replied, “Old lord, do not fear. 
I tell you J am no other than a military instructor 
of the magistrate in the city of Yien An Fu. Be- 
cause I killed a man I renounced the world and 
became a priest. Do not speak of this accursed 
one—if one thousand or two thousand horses 
and soldiers came I would not fear them. If none 
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of you believe me, then let one take up my long 
staff and see.” 

The villagers tried to pick up his staff but not 
one of them was strong enough. Then Chi Shen 
took the staff in his hand and twisted it as though 
it were a lamp wick made of a grass pith. The old 
lord said, ‘Sir Priest, do not go! You must pro- 
tect and save my home.” 

Chi Shen replied, “And what sort of talk is 
this? Though I die for it I will not go!” 

Then the old lord commanded, “Let some 
wine be brought for the priest. But, Sir, only do 
not drink until you are dead or drunken!” , 

Lu Chi Shen said, “If I drink only a tenth of 
what I am able, then will I have but a tenth of 
my strength. Ten parts of wine will give me ten 
parts of strength.” 

The old lord said, “It is well, then. There is 
nothing I have more abundantly than wine. You 
shall drink as you please.” 


Let it be told further of the first chieftain of 
Peach Blossom Mountain. He sat in the lair and 
was preparing to send men down the mountain 
to hear how the robber chief fared, who was to 
be bridegroom, when he saw a few robbers run- 
ning so rapidly they could scarcely gasp even in 
great pants, and as they ran into the lair they 
called, ‘‘Bitterness—bitterness!”” 

The first chieftain asked immediately, ““What 
is amiss that you are so huddled with fear?” 

All-the robbers in the lair gathered together 
and the robbers who had run thither cried, “Our 
second elder brother is wounded!” 

At this the first chieftain gave a start of fright 
and he was questioning them closely when some- 
one came to him, saying, “The second elder 
brother is come!” 

Then the first chieftain looked and saw the 
second chieftain, his red turban gone and his 
green robe torn into tatters, and he was dis- 
mounting from his horse. He tumbled down be- 
fore the house, crying, “Elder Brother, save 
me!” and he gave but this one cry. 

The first chieftain then asked, saying, “How 
did this come about?” 

The second chieftain replied, ‘This brother 
went down the mountain to the village and into 
the room, and that hateful old donkey had hid- 
den his daughter and had called in a big fat 


priest to hide in the maid’s bed. All unprepared 
as I was, I opened the curtains and felt about 
and that thing seized me and wounded me all 
over with blows of his fists and feet. Then seeing 
everyone had come in to save me, that thing 
loosed his hands and took his long staff and beat 
his way out, and thus I escaped, and so saved my 
life. Elder Brother, you must help me to revenge 
myself!” 

“Tf it is thus,” replied the first chieftain, “then 
go into the house and rest yourself and I will go 
and fetch that scab-headed thief hither.” To the 
men standing about he said, “Quickly prepare 
my horse and bring it here!” 

All the robbers went and did so, and the chief- 
tain mounted his horse and grasped his weapon , 
in his hand. Leading the robbers with him, they 
shouted their war cry and rushed down the 
mountain. 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. He was 
in the midst of his wine drinking when the vil- 
lagers reported to him, saying, ‘The first chief- 
tain and all the robbers are coming!” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “You are not to be 
afraid. Whomever I knock down you are but to 
bind with ropes and take him to the magistrate 
and ask that he be punished. Bring me my dag- 
ger!” 

Lu Chi Shen then stripped off his robe and tied 
his lower garments securely about his legs and 
thrusting his dagger into his girdle and taking 
his long staff in his hand he went in long strides 
out to the threshing floor. There in the midst of 
flaming torches, he saw a horse dash forward to 
the front of the village, and the robber chieftain 
upon his back, long spear in hand. Then the 
chieftain cursed in a great voice, crying, “Where 
is that scab-headed donkey? Let him come forth 
quickly and we will see who is the stronger!” 

At this Lu Chi Shen grew immensely angry 
and he cursed, saying, ‘You filthy, back-beaten 
rascal, I will teach you to know who I am!” and 
he seized his long staff and whirled it at the 
chieftain. 

But the chieftain lifted his own weapon to 
fence off the blow and in a loud voice he called, 
“Priest, do not move your hand! Your voice is 
very well known to me. Tell me first what you 
are called.” 
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Lu Chi Shen said, “I am no other than that 
old military instructor, Lu Ta. Now have I re- 
. nounced the world and I have become a priest 
and I am called Lu Chi Shen.” 

At this the robber chieftain laughed a great 
ho-ho and he tumbled off his horse and threw 
down his weapon and he fell down and made 
obeisance, saying, “Elder Brother, has it been 
well with you since we parted? Now I know it 
was you who beat my second brother!” 

But Lu Chi Shen thought he was being de- 
ceived. He leaped backward several steps, and 
withdrew his long staff and he fixed his eyes on 
the other man and stared. There beneath the 
light of the torches he saw no other than Li 
Chung, the boxer who had sold medicines on the 
street. Now usually robbers do not use the word 
meaning “to make obeisance’’ because it is the 
same in writing as the word meaning ‘‘van- 
quished in battle,” and is therefore a word un- 
lucky for a fighting man to say. They use an- 
other pair of words more lucky. Li Chung there- 
fore used these words as he made obeisance. Then 
he stood up and with his arm he supported Lu 
Chi Shen, saying, “Elder Brother, why have you 
become a priest?” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “First come inside before 
we talk.” 


The old lord, seeing this, cried out, “Ah, bitter- ° 


ness! Then this priest is after all but one of the 
robbers!’ 

But Lu Chi Shen went inside and again put on 
his robe and he went into the hall with Li Chung 
to talk over the times when they were comrades 
together. Lu Chi Shen sat in the upper seat and 
bade the old lord Liu to come in. But the old man 
did not dare come forward. Then Lu Chi Shen 
said, “Old lord, do not be afraid of him—he is 
my brother friend!” . 

The old lord hearing the word “brother” wa 
more than ever flurried in his heart and he did 
not dare not to come forward. But when Li 


Chung sat in the second seat, at last the old lord 


sat in the third. Then Lu Chi Shen said, “Know, 
you two honored ones, that in Wei Chou I killed 
a man surnamed Cheng with three blows of my 
fist and I escaped to another city, T’ai Chou in 
the county of Yien Men. There I saw the old 
man Chin, whom I had previously sent forth, 
and he had not returned to the eastern capital, 


but had gone with a man he knew to Yien Men. 
There he gave his daughter to a rich man of the 
place called the lord Chao, and thus he saw me 
face to face. He reverenced me mightily and he 
could not think that the magistrate was pressing 
me so hard. This same lord used his money and 
sent me to The Five Crested Mountain to the ab- 
bot there that I might shave my head and become 
a priest. But because I was twice drunken and 
roiled those holy halls, my abbot gave me a letter 
and told me to go to the great temple in the east- 
ern capital and see the abbot there and ask for the 
place of a working priest. But the day turned to 
night and so I came to this village to sleep and I 
did not dream that here I would see again the 
face of my brother. Who is that man whom I 
did just now beat? How is it you are here?” 

Li Chung said, ‘‘After that day when I saw 
you in the porch of the wine shop in Wei Chou 
and separated from you there, on the next day I 
heard people say you had killed a butcher sur- 
named Cheng. I went then to find Shih Chin to 
consult with him and I could not find whither 
he had gone. I heard people were out seeking 
you, and so I went quickly away also. But as I 
passed the foot of this Peach Blossom Mountain 
the man whom you, my Elder Brother, have just 
beaten was on the mountain as robber chief and 
he is called Chou T’ung. At that time he brought 
men off the mountain to fight against me but I 
overcame them and so he bade me stay in the lair 
as chief and he gave me the upper seat for my 
own. For this reason have I been here as robber.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “If you are here, my 
brother, this matter of marriage in the old lord 
Liu’s house need not be talked of again. He has 
but this one daughter and he wants a son-in-law 
who will come into the family and take his name 
as son. If she is taken away, the old lord has no 
hope of posterity.” 

Seeing how matters now were, the old lord 
grew very happy and he had meats and wines 
prepared and brought and he invited them to eat 
as two honored guests. To the robbers outside he 
gave each two loaves of bread and two pieces of 
meat and a great bowl of wine, and they all ate 
themselves full. Then the old lord fetched the 
gold and the silk which had been betrothal gifts 
and Lu Chi Shen said, “Brother Li, you take 
these for him. This matter is all on you.” 
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Li Chung said, ‘It matters nothing. But first 
I do ask you, Elder Brother, to come to my hum- 
ble lair and live for a while. Old lord, do you 
come this once also.” . 

Then the old lord commanded the villagers to 
prepare sedan chairs, and Lu Chi Shen took his 
long staff and his dagger and his bundle, and he 
and the old lord sat in sedans, while Li Chung 
mounted his horse. By this time it was full 
dawn. Everyone went up the mountain, and Chi 
Shen and the old lord, when they had reached the 
front of the lair, came down out of their chairs, 
and Li Chung dismounted also from his horse 
and invited them to go into the hall. There the 
three of them sat down and Li Chung shouted, 
“Ask Chou T’ung to come out!” 

Now when Chou T’ung saw the priest he was 
angry in his heart and to himself he said, “Not 
only does my elder brother not revenge me but 
he even asks him to come to the lair and lets him 
sit in the upper seat.” 

Li Chung said, “Brother, do you know this 
priest?” 

Chou T’ung said, “If I had known him I 
would not have been beaten by him.” 

Li Chung laughed and said, ‘This priest is 
that very one of whom I told you that with three 
blows of his fist he killed the man surnamed 
Cheng—this is he, that very one!” 

Chou T’ung felt of his head and he cried out, 
“Ah—yah!” and he fell down in obeisance. 

Then Lu Chi Shen rose and returned his obei- 
sance and he said, ‘“‘Do not blame me that I in- 
sulted you.” 

The three persons then sat down but the old 
lord stood in their presence. And Lu Chi Shen 
said, “Brother Chou, hear what I have to say. 
_ You do not understand this marriage affair of 
the old lord Liu’s. He has only this one daughter 
to nourish him in his old age and to bury his dead 
body and to worship his spirit—all this rests on 
her to do. If you take her, you do make this old 
man give up all hope of the future. I fear he is 
not willing. Do you hear me, then, and let her 
go and do you find a good one elsewhere. Here 
are the silk and the gold you gave. What says 
your heart?” 

Chou T’ung said, “I must obey you in every- 
thing. Your younger brother does not dare to 
enter the old man’s door again.” 


Lu Chi Shen then said, “Noble as you are, 
you may not change your mind later in this!” 

Chou T’ung then took an arrow and broke it 
in two for a pledge. The old lord Liu thanked 
them and made his obeisance and he returned 
the gold and the silk and went down the moun- 
tain to his village. 


Then Li Chung and Chou T’ung killed cows 
and horses and prepared a feast to entertain Lu 
Chi Shen for a few days. They also took him to 
the front of the mountain and to the back to see 
its beauties, and truly Peach Blossom Mountain 
was a very wonderful and a very strange, dark, 
fierce place. On all four sides were great cliffs 
and there was but one path by which to descend. 


The edge of the cliff could not be seen for the 


tumbled wild grasses. Seeing this Lu Chi Shen 
said, “How good a place to hold back the 
enemy !” 

He stayed in the lair for several days, but he 
saw the two chiefs were not generous men and 
they were miserly in all they did, and at last Lu 
Chi Shen wished to go down the mountain. The 
two men would have him stay by all means, but 
how could he be willing? He refused them, say- 
ing, “Since I have now renounced the world, how 
can I be a robber?” 

To this Li Chung and Chou T’ung replied, “If 
you, our elder brother, will not be a robber chief 
and if you must needs go, then tomorrow we will 
go out and however much we gain we will give 
it all to you for travel money upon your way.” 

On the second day in that lair they killed 
sheep and pigs and prepared a farewell feast. 
and they brought out many gold and silver 
drinking vessels and put them upon the table. 
Eyen as they were about to sit down a robber 
came to make report and he said, ‘““There are two 
carriages at the foot of the mountain and some 
ten-odd persons who are come thither.” 

When Li Chung and Chou T’ung heard this 
they took many robbers and left only one or two 
to guard Lu Chi Shen as he feasted. And the two 
good fellows said, “Elder Brother, do you stay 
here and drink your wine. We two must go down 
the mountain and seek for money to help you on 
your way.” 

After they had thus spoken, they went away 
down the mountain. 
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Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen. He 
thought in his heart thus, “How stingy are these 
two men! Here on their table now is all this 
heaped silver and gold but they will not give it 
to me, but they must wait until they can go and 
rob someone else and so give it to me! Can one 
take a public road and make a gift of it? It only 
makes others suffer. I will frighten these two 
somewhat!’ ; 

Then he told the few robbers to come before 
him and pour out wine for him to drink, and 
when he had drunk but two cups he leaped up 
and with both his fists he felled the robbers and 
taking his girdle he tied them together and he 
gagged them by stuffing hemp into their mouths. 
Then he brought out his bundle and opened it 
and he threw out the things of no worth and he 
took the silver-and gold vessels ftom the table 
and he put them on the ground and stamped 
them flat and then put them into his bundle. Into 
his breast he thrust the letter the abbot had given 
him and he hung his dagger to his girdle and 
took up his long staff and put on his head 
kerchief. . ) 

He came out of the lair then and went to the 
back of the mountain and looked about, but 
there were dangerous places everywhere. He 
thought within himself, “If I go down the front 
of the mountain I will surely meet them. I had 
better just roll down here over the wild grass.” 

So he tied his dagger into his bundle and threw 
it down and his staff he sent down also and then 
he rolled himself down ku-lu-lu—and so he 
rolled straight down to the bottom of the moun- 
tain nor was his body anywhere hurt. He leaped 
up, found his bundle, hung his dagger again, 
and took up his long staff, and letting his feet 
free he went down the road and on his way. 


Let it be told now of Li Chung and Chou 
T’ung. They came to the foot of the mountain 
and there they met ten-odd men and every man 
had a weapon. Li Chung and Chou T’ung lifted 
up their own weapons and the robbers gave their 
war cry and ran forward and they cried out, say- 
ing, “Ha, you travelers! If you know anything 
then give us money and so buy the freedom of 
the road!” 

Now among the travelers there was one who 
took up his sword to come to fight with Li Chung, 


and they fought back and forth and back and 
forth and so they fought some ten-odd réunds, 
and none could tell which was victor and which 
the vanquished. Then Chou T’ung grew angry 
and he ran forward and shouted and all the rob- 
bers ran forward also. The company of travelers 
could not withstand them and turned themselves 
and ran away, and of such as turned late some 
seven or eight were soon stabbed and dead, and 


the robbers took their carriages and money and 


possessions, and they sang their song of victory 


- and went slowly up the mountain. 


When they had reached the lair they looked 
about and they saw only the two robbers tied to- 
gether beside the table in the hall. The vessels 
of silver and gold were not to be seen on the ta- 
ble. Chou T’ung released the men and questioned 
them closely, “Where did Lu Chi Shen go?” 

The robbers replied, “He knocked the two of 
us down and tied us and he took many of these 
vessels away.” 

Chou T’ung said, “This thieving scab-head is 
no good man! I have let him do me ill. Where 
is he gone?” : 

Then they hunted in all directions for his 
footprints, and they looked at the back of the 
mountain and they saw the grass crushed down 
in a place. Chou T’ung seeing this said, “This 
scab-head is an old and tried thief! He has even 
rolled down such a dangerous cliff as this!” 

And Li Chung said, “Let us hurry after him 
and demand the vessels of him and so put him 
to shame for once.” 

But Chou T’ung said, “Let be now. Why lock 
the door when the thief is gone? Where can we 
go to catch him? Even though we caught him we 
could not get back the things. If he is offended 
by something, we two together cannot overcome 
him. Then later we cannot meet again face to 
face. It is better to let the matter be and then we 
can meet him again some other time and with- 
out shame. Let us open the bundles on the carts 
first and see what is in them, and divide the gold 
and the silver and the silks into three parts. You 
and IJ will each take a part and we will give the 
other to the robbers.” 

Li Chung said, “But I ought not to have 
brought him up the mountain and thus lost many 
things. I will give my share in this lot to you.” 

Chou T’ung said, “Elder Brother, you and I 
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are to live and to die together, and we cannot 
reckon so closely as this.” 

Now you who read this book must remember 
clearly these words. As for Li Chung and Chou 
T’ung, they remained as robbers upon Peach 
Blossom Mountain. 


Let it be told now of Lu Chi Shen. He left the 
mountain and he let his feet go as fast as they 
could and he walked from morning straight un- 
til afternoon, and in all he walked some twenty 
miles. By this time he was hungry and there had 
been no place on the road where he could eat, 
and he thought in his heart, “Since morning I 
have thought of nothing except to walk on and 
I have had nothing to eat. Whither had I bet- 
ter go?” 

He looked east and west and suddenly he 
heard in the distance the sound of bells ringing. 
Hearing it, Lu Chi Shen said, “This is well! 
If it is not a Buddhist temple it is a Taoist tem- 
ple. It is the sound of wind shaking the bells 
under a temple peek I will go there and find 
a place to rest.” 


Had Lu Chi Shen not gone thither to rest it 
would not have come to pass that many lives 
were lost in half a day and that one torch set fire 
to the famous temple on the Mountain Of Spir- 
its, which was a heritage from olden times. Truly 
was it 


Red flames danced in the ors of gilded 
gods, 


Jade halls filled with the darkness of smoky 
clouds. 


Where then did Lu Chi Shen stay to rest? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 





Chatter 5 


THE NINE DRAGONED 

SHIH CHIN TURNS ROBBER IN 
THE FOREST OF RED PINES. 
LU CHI SHEN BURNS THE 
TEMPLE TO THE 

MOUNTAIN GOD 


IT IS SAID: u Chi Shen, having 
passed down several slopes, saw ahead of him a 
great pine forest and a mountain path leading 
toward it. He followed the path onward, but he 
had gone not more than a sixth of a mile when 
he lifted his head to look about and there he 
saw before him a large ruined temple, through 
which the wind blew and so shook the bells un- 
der the roof. Looking at the gate of the temple 
he saw above it an old horizontal tablet of wood, 
painted a vermilion red, and upon it were four 
characters of gold, now dimmed, which said, 
“The Temple To The Mountain God.” 

He had gone on not more than fifty paces 
when he passed over a stone bridge and he went 
straight into the temple and into the guest hall 
there. He saw then that the great gate was gone 
and that there were not even walls left about 
the court, and in his heart he thought, “How is 
it come that so great a temple is ruined like 
this?” 

He went into the abbot’s room, then, and there 
he saw the floor was covered with the filth of 
swallows. Upon the door was a lock but about 
that lock were tangled the webs that spiders had 
woven. Chi Shen struck his staff several times 
upon the ground and he shouted out, “A passing 
priest seeks for food !” 

He called for a long time but no one answered. 
Then he went back into the kitchen and looked 
about, but there was no cauldron and the earthen 
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oven was crumbling. Lu Chi Shen took off his 
load then from his back, and put it down before 
the god in the kitchen, and taking up his long 
staff he went everywhere looking. At last he 
sought behind the kitchen and there in a little 


room he found a few old priests sitting together, . 


their faces yellow and starving thin. Lu Chi 
Shen gave a shout and said, “You priests, you 
are too without knowledge of virtue! You let 
me call and call and not one of you answered!” 

The priests shook their hands together and 
said, “Do not speak so loudly!” 

But Lu Chi Shen cried, “I am a passing priest 
who seeks a meal. What harm is there in this?” 

The priests answered, ‘For three days we have 
had no food in our bellies and how then can we 
find food for you to eat?” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “But Iam a priest from The 

Five Crested Mountain. If you have nothing 
even but a little rice gruel, you might give half 
a bowl to me.” 
_ The oldest priest answered, “You are a priest 
from that temple to a living god. How then can 
we ask you to eat with us? Unfortunately the 
priests of this temple of mine have all scattered, 
and we have not so much as a grain of food. 
These old priests here have been truly starving 
for three days.” 

Lu Chi Shen cried, “Spoken like a fool! I do 
not believe so large a place as this is without 
food.” 

The old priest replied, “It is true this place of 
mine is no small temple. In times past we have 
taken in priests from ten directions and fed them. 
But now a wandering priest has assumed the 
mastery over us and he and his serving layman 
tule us and they have spoiled all our possessions. 
These two lawless persons drove out all our 


priests and only because we few were too old to 


walk away we could but stay on here and so we 
starve.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen said again, “Spoken like a 
fool! If there were only the two accused, priest 
and layman, what could they do? Why did you 
not go and accuse him before the magistrate?” 

The old priest replied, “Sir Priest, you do not 
know how distant the magistrate’s court is from 
here, even if the soldiers could have controlled 
the pair. For this priest and his layman are clever 
beyond words. They are murderers and burners 


of houses. Formerly they ce there in the guest 
hall.” 

Lu Chi Shen asked, ‘“‘And what are the names 
of these two?” 

The old priest replied, ‘The priest is sur- 
named Ch’uei. His priestly name is Tao Ch’en, 
and he is nicknamed The Raw Iron Priest.. The 
layman is surnamed Ch’iu and he was the eldest 
in his family. But how could these two be said 
to have renounced the world? They are but 
dwellers in the forest and they are naught but 
robbers in the greenwood. They use priesthood 
as a disguise.” 

Now as Lu Chi Shen had been asking the ques- 
tions he smelled a fragrance and he took up his 
staff again and went to look for what it was. He 
found an earthen stove with a pot upon it that 
had a straw cover and through this the steam 
came creeping. Chi Shen lifted the cover to see 
what was there and it was.a cauldron full of 
millet. Then he began to curse and he cried, 
“You few old priests are without any virtue at 
all! You say you have been without food for 
three days and yet here is a cauldron full of food! 
How can those who have renounced the world 
lie like this?” 

The old priests, seeing that Lu Chi Shen had 
found their millet gruel, cried bitterness and 
they hastily seized all bowls and saucers and 
earthen vessels and ladle and bucket. Lu Chi 
Shen therefore, although his belly was starving, 
although he saw the gruel, had now no way of 
conveying it to his mouth. Then he saw beside 
the oven a long broken bench with a layer of 
dust upon it. In the exigency of the moment he 
had a wily thought. He leaned his long staff 
against the wall and from the side of the oven 
he plucked a handful of straw and wiped the 
dust from the bench. With both hands he.then 
lifted out the cauldron and poured some of the 
gruel upon the bench. 

The old priests all-came to seize the gruel but 
Lu Chi Shen gave them a push and they fell over. 
Some fell flat and some ran away. Then Lu Chi 
Shen dipped up the gruel with his hands, but he 
had only eaten a few mouthfuls when the old 
priest said, “I have really waited for three days 
without any food, and we have only just begged 
this millet and lacking all else we made a little 
gruel, and now you are eating what is ours.” 
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Hearing this, Lu Chi Shen ceased and ate no 
more. 

Even at this moment they heard men singing 
noisily outside and Lu Chi Shen washed his 
hands and took up his long staff and leaped for- 


ward without hesitation through the broken . 


wall. There he saw a layman, a black hat on his 
head and-on his body a garment of ‘cloth and 
about his waist a many-colored girdle and bear- 
ing a burden on his shoulder. In front of him was 
a bamboo basket and out of this a smell leaked, 
and it was a smell of fish. There was some meat 
on a lotus leaf in the basket and a covered jar 
of wine also. The man sang a song thus, 


“You in the east, I in the west, 
You have no man, I have no wife, 
I have no wife but I can do, 
But you with no man are a lonely soul!” 


The few old priests came quickly out and they 
clasped their hands together and they whispered 
and said to Lu Chi Shen, pointing with their fin- 
gers, “This layman is that one called Ch’iu The 
First!” 

LuChiShen then took up his long staff and fol- 
lowed along behind the man. Now the man did 
not know this, and he thought only of going on 
through the wall into the square guest hall. Lu 
Chi Shen followed him through this and he 
looked ahead and saw a court and there under a 
green elm tree was a table set and spread with 
plates and with bowls of food, and there were 
three wine bowls and three pairs of chopsticks. 
In the midst sat a fat priest. His eyebrows were 
like paint brushes and his face was inky black, 
and his bare body bulged with rolls of flesh. Be- 
low his breasts his belly was black skinned. At 
his side sat a young woman. 

The layman put down the basket and then he 
also sat down. 

At this point Lu Chi Shen strode before them 
and the priest was mightily startled. He leaped 
up and said, “Pray, Brother Priest, sit down 
with us and drink a bowl of wine.” 

But Lu Chi Shen grasped his long staff and 
cried, “You two, see how you have despoiled 
this temple!” 

That priest answered, ‘‘Brother Priest, pray 
do you but hear me, lowly priest that I am— 

Then did Lu Chi Shen, open his eyes very 


widely and he shouted, ‘“You dare to speak— 
you dare to speak— 

But the fat priest continued. ‘Our little tem- 
ple was once a very perfect place but those old 
priests there under the eaves drank wine and be- 
haved in unmannerly ways and used the money 
to maintain women. The abbot could not govern 
them and they accused him and drove him away 
and thus the temple was laid waste. The other 
priests all went away also and the temple lands 
were sold. I and this layman here have only just 
come to take charge of the affairs of this temple 
and I am even now thinking of repairing the 
front and the gods’ hall also—” 

But Lu Chi Shen cried, “Who is this female 
sitting here drinking wine?” 

The priest replied, “Sir Priest, neo al- 
low me to tell you. This woman belongs to the 
village in front of this temple. Formerly her 
father was a constant supporter of this temple, 
but now he is reduced to poverty and is in very 
hard circumstances. He has no one left in his 
house. This woman’s husband is ill, and so she 
came to our temple to borrow rice to eat. I, lowly 
though I am, seeing that her husband is a sup- 
porter of our temple, brought out wine to enter- 
tain her and there is no meaning in it beyond 
this. Sir Priest, you must not listen.to what those 
few old beasts say.” 

When Lu Chi Shen heard this talk, and seeing 
how carefully polite the priest was, he said, “It 
is those hateful old priests who have made a joke 
of me,” and taking up his long staff he went 
again into the kitchen. 

There the old priests had just eaten some of 
their gruel and they saw Lu Chi Shen come in 
fiercely with his weapon and he said, “After all, 
it was you old men who despoiled the temple, 
and you lied before my very face!” 

The old priest replied, “Elder Brother, do not 
listen to him. He is there cherishing a female, 
but just now seeing you come with a dagger and 
a long staff and he without a weapon, he did not 
dare to make a quarrel with you. If you do not 
believe me, go in again and see how he behaves. 
Elder Brother, think for yourself. They are there 
drinking wine and eating meat and we have not 
even gruel to eat and were only now afraid that 
you would have eaten the little we have.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, ““This seems true too.” 
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He took up his long staff again, therefore, and 
he went once more to the back of the square hall, 
but now all the doors into the court were closed. 
At this Lu Chi Shen was furious and with one 
kick of his foot he opened the door and rushed 
in. He looked then and saw that the priest was 
grasping a dagger in his hand and he came rush- 
ing from under the elm tree to meet Lu Chi 
Shen. Lu Chi Shen, seeing this, gave a great 
shout of “Ho!” and lifting up his long staff he 
ran to fight The Raw Iron Priest. 

The two fought some fourteen or fifteen 
rounds, but The Raw Iron Priest could not over- 
come Lu Chi Shen. He could only defend him- 
self and parry the other’s thrusts, which he did 
by lifting high his weapon, by sidewise move- 
ments, by shielding himself, by preventing re- 
treat, by his hand thrust forward, by dodging, 
hiding and falling back, but still he could not 
prevail. 

Then the layman saw the priest could not pre- 
vail and that he sought for a means of escape, 
and so he brought out a dagger and he rushed for- 
ward in great strides, thrusting out the weapon. 

Now Chi Shen as he fought heard these foot- 
steps behind his back, and although he did not 
dare to turn around to see what it was, he glanced 
aside, without delaying his fighting, and he saw 
a shadow approaching to take him by surprise. 
‘He gave a sharp cry, ““Cha—down with you!” 

Then The Raw Iron Priest faltered, for he 
feared Lu Chi Shen had called to him and he 
leaped out of the range of the other’s fist. Chi 
Shen then turned himself, and the three stood in 
the form of a triangle. The Raw Iron Priest and 
the layman joined together and fought ten 
rounds more with Lu Chi Shen. 


Now in the first place Lu Chi Shen was with- 
out food in him and in the second place he had 
walked a long way and in the third place he was 
fighting against two whose energy was fresh. He 
was compelled therefore to use guile. He with- 
drew his long staff and the two pursued him, 
holding high their daggers, and they chased him 
outside the temple gate. There they fought a 
few more rounds, and then Lu Chi Shen with- 
drew his weapon and went away. The two chased 


him beyond The Stone Bridge, and there they. 


sat on the balustrade and went after him no 
further. 


Now Lu Chi Shen had gone a long way and he 
was panting heavily when he suddenly be- 
thought himself of something and to himself he 
said, “I put my bundle in front of that god in 
the kitchen and when I came away I thought 


- only of escape and I did not bring it along. I 


have not a penny to use for my needs and I am 
starving with hunger. What is the best thing to 
do? If I go back I cannot overcome those two. 
It is but to waste my life against two such.” 

He went ahead a few paces, therefore, hesi- 
tating and dragging his feet. After he had gone 
a mile or so he saw ahead of him a large wood, 
all of red pines. Looking at it he said, “How 
dark and wicked-looking a wood!” 

Peering into the shadows of the trees he saw 
a man peeping out this way and that from be- 
hind a tree and watching him, and the man 
spat a mouthful of spittle upon the ground and 
then hid himself. Lu Chi Shen said to himself, 
“J suppose this accursed is some highway robber 
and he is waiting here for business and seeing a 
priest such as I am, he considers it an evil omen 
and spits and hides again. But he has truly come 
upon ill luck. My belly is already filled with 
anger and J have no way to let it out of me. I 
will tear the clothes off of him and take them 
to a wine shop to exchange for wine.” 

So taking up his long staff Lu Chi Shen rushed 
with all his might into the wood shouting, ‘‘Ha, 
you accursed thing in the wood, come out 
quickly !” 

The man in the wood hearing this said, ““Then 
I have truly come upon ill luck! He is coming 
to stir me up.” 

He came out from the wood therefore and 
took his dagger and turned a back somersault 
and shouted, ‘You scab-headed donkey, you 
seek for your own death—it is not I who invite 
you to it!” 

Lu Chi Shen shouted, “TI will let you know 
who I am!” and he lifted up his long staff and 
attacked the man. 

Then the man came to fight with him, but 
even as he was coming forward with his dagger 
he thought to himself, “This priest’s voice is 
familiar to me,” and he said aloud, “Ah, you 
priest, your voice sounds known to me. What is 
your surname?” 

But Lu Chi Shen replied, “TI will first fight you 
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three hundred rounds and then I will tell you 
my surname.” 

At this the man grew immensely angry and 
he lifted his dagger in his hand and came to meet 
Lu Chi Shen’s staff and the two fought some 
ten-odd rounds. The man thought to himself se- 
cretly, ‘Good! What a great coarse strong priest 
is this!” 

And again they fought four or five rounds. 
Then the man cried out, saying, “Let us rest a 
“little while! I have something to say.” 

The two sprang out of the circle then and the 
man asked, “What truly is your name? Your 
voice is known to me.” 

Lu Chi Shen told his name then and the man 
threw aside his dagger and he let his body fall 
to the ground in obeisance and he said, “Do you 
know Shih Chin?” 

Lu Chi Shen laughed and said, “Is it the big 
fellow Shih Chin?’ And the two again made 
obeisance and they went together into the wood 
and sat down. Lu Chi Shen then asked, “But 
where have you been all this time since you left 
Wei Chou?” 

Shih Chin answered, “On that day when we 
were in the porch of the wine shop and had sep- 
arated from each other, I heard that you, my 
elder brother, had killed a man surnamed Cheng 
and had then escaped, and that there were police 
guardsmen asking after you, and they had found 
out that I with you had sought out the old sing- 
ing fellow Chin and sent him forth. Therefore I 
withdrew myself from that place and left Wei 
Chou to go and find my teacher Wang Ching. 
Thus I came to Yien Chou but I still could not 
find him. I went back to the northern capital 
then and stayed there for some time until I had 
used all my money, and so I came here to find 
some. But I did not think to meet my elder 
brother. And why have you become a priest?” 

Lu Chi Shen then told him all that had hap- 
pened to him from the beginning, and Shih Chin 
said, “Elder Brother, if you are hungry, I have 
some dried flesh and some wheaten bread here.” 

So saying, he brought it forth and bade Lu 
Chi Shen eat. He then said further, “Elder 
Brother, if you have not your bundle I will go 
with you to get it. If those two will not return 
it to you, why not kill them?’ 


To this Lu Chi Shen answered, “You speak 


rightly.” 


When each had eaten fully, therefore, they 
took up their weapons and then went back to the 


- ruined temple. They walked to the front of it 


and there they saw the two, the priest and the 
layman, still sitting on the bridge. Lu Chi Shen 
gave a great shout and cried out, “Come, come, 
you things! This time I shall fight until one of 
us dies!” 

The priest laughed and said, “But you are a 
warrior vanquished by my hand. How do you 
dare come hither again to risk your life?” 

At this Lu Chi Shen grew furious. He raised 
his long staff and he leaped over the bridge. But 
The Raw Iron Priest grew angry also and he 
stood up with his dagger drawn and came for- 
ward from the bridge to fight. Now in the first 
place Lu Chi Shen had Shih Chin’s aid and his 
courage was strong, and in the second place he 
had eaten well. His courage and his energy were 
greater than ever. The two fought some eight or 
nine rounds and the priest’s strength began to 
weaken and he retreated somewhat. Then the 
layman Ch’iu, seeing the priest defeated, took 
up his dagger to come to his master’s aid. But 
Shih Chin when he saw this leaped out of the 
wood and with a great shout he roared, “Do not 
leave this place!” 

Shih Chin pushed back his wide bamboo hat 
and stretched his arm out with his knife in his 
hand and he came forward to fight with the 
layman. The four then fought together in pairs. 
Lu Chi Shen and the priest fought until they 
reached the crisis and Lu Chi Shen took his 
chance and with a yell he lifted his staff and 
pushed the priest off the bridge. When the lay- 
man saw the priest had fallen he had no heart 
for further fighting and he pretended to have 
met a mischance and so tried to make his escape. 
But Shih Chin yelled at him, “Where do you 
go?” and he pursued the man and thrust his 
knife into his back with two stabs. 

With two thuds the man fell to one side. Shih 
Chin put one foot on the man’s body and turned 
his knife over and stabbed again and again. Chi 
Shen hurried down from the bridge and gave a 
stroke to the back of the priest’s neck with his 
staff. Alas, the good fortune of these two thieves 
endured, therefore, but for the space of a dream! 

Lu Chi Shen and Shih Chin tied the two 
corpses together then, and threw them down into 
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the deep gully of the stream. They ran quickly 
into the temple and took up the bundle. Now 
those few old priests when they had seen Lu Chi 
Shen vanquished and retreating were afraid 
that the priest and the layman would come and 
kill them, and in their fear they all hung them- 
selves! Lu Chi Shen and Shih Chin went straight 
through the temple then and as they looked into 
the court that kidnapped woman had leaped into 
the well and drowned herself! They went about 
through eight or nine inner small rooms and beat 
their way into them but they found no one. Only 
on a bed they saw three or four bundles of cloth- 
ing. Shih Chin opened these and within all of 
them were clothes wrapped around gold and sil- 
ver. They took the best of the clothes and 
wrapped them into a bundle and then went into 
the kitchen. There they found meat and fish and 
wine, and they fetched water and lit the fires 
and cooked and ate and filled their bellies with 
food. 

Then the two put their bundles on their backs 
and twisted together two torches and they re- 
moved the ashes from the stove and lit the 
torches at the coals and set fire to the temple. 
The smoke poured out. They first burned the 
small inner rooms and these burned to the doors. 
Then they twisted more torches and set fire to 
the rafters in the back of the Hall of Buddha 
and while the fire burned the wind blew in great 
gusts and the flames rose crackling and the whole 
heaven seemed filled with fire. 

Chi Shen and Shih Chin watched and waited 
until the flames had caught everywhere and then 
they told each other, “Although this place has 
been well enough for us, yet it is no place we 
cannot leave. Better it is for us two to depart.” 

' The two of them then walked together 
through the night and as the hue of the sky 
changed to faint dawn they saw in the far dis- 
tance a crowd of people, and they perceived this 
to be a hamlet or a village. They went on, there- 
fore, and they crossed a bridge made of a single 
plank and there was a very small wine shop. 
They entered and called for wine and they drank 
and then they asked the serving man to buy some 
meat and lend them some rice that they might 
light a fire and prepare a meal for themselves. 
Then the two drank wine and spoke of many 
things that had come to pass on the road and 


when they had eaten and drunk, Lu Chi Shen 
asked Shih Chin, “Now whither do you go?” 

Shih Chin replied, “I can now only return to 
the robbers’ lair and join with them there and 
become one of them. After I have been there for 
a while it may be I can think of something else.” 

When he had thus spoken Lu Chi Shen said, 
“Let it be so then, my brother.” 

Then he opened his bundle and brought out 
the sum for the wine and he gave it to Shih Chin. 
And again the two tied their bundles, took up 
their weapons, paid for the wine, and went out 
of the door of the wine shop and so left the 
village. 

When they had gone not more than a mile or 


- two they came to the mouth of a three-forked 


road. There Chi Shen said, “Brother, you must 
leave me here. I will go on my way to the eastern 
capital. You must not come with me further. 
You must take this road to the mountains. We 
will meet again one day. If there is a convenient 
person to bring it then send me a letter.” 

Shih Chin made his farewell obeisance then 
to Chi Shen and each went his separate road, 
and Shih Chin went his way. 


Now Lu Chi Shen was on the road to the east- 
ern capital journeying for some seven or eight 
days and early one morning he saw in the dis- 
tance the eastern capital. As he drew near to the 
city he saw there was a great deal going on in 
the streets and much business being done in the 
city and when he had come into the midst of it 
he made apology and asked one, saying, ‘“Where 
is the great temple of Siang Kuo?’ 

The man replied, “It is there in front of the 
bridge called Chou.” 

Lu Chi Shen took up his staff and went on 
and he soon reached the temple. There he looked 
in four directions and then went on into the 
Guest Hall of the temple. He met a lay servant 
who went in and told the monks of his coming. 
In a little while the monks came out and when 
they saw Chi Shen and saw the fierce look on his 
face and how he grasped his iron staff and how 
a dagger hung on him and how on his back was 
a great bundle, they were half afraid of him. 
They asked, “Whence have you come, Sir 
Priest?” 

Lu Chi Shen put down his bundle and his staff 
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CHAPTER 5: LU-CHI SHEN AT SIANG KUO TEMPLE 


and gave greeting and the monks replied with 
a sacred word, and then Lu Chi Shen said, 
“T am come from The Mountain Of Five Crests, 
and my teacher there was the abbot. Here is a 
letter bidding me come to this honorable temple 
of yours to the Pure Abbot here, and I am to 
have the place of a working priest.” 

The monks said, “If there is truly such a letter 
from the abbot we ought to go into the abbot’s 
room.” 

They then led Chi Shen into an inner hall, 
and there he opened his bundle and brought out 
the letter and placed it in their hands. The monks 
then said, “‘Sir Priest, how is it you do not know 
the proper manner? The abbot is coming imme- 
diately. You must take off your dagger and lay 
aside your staff and make ready the sacred things 
and the incense and knock your head on the 
ground before him, and only thus will it be 
well.” 

Chi Shen replied, “And why did you not tell 
me so before this 2” ! 

Immediately he took off his dagger and 
fetched a stick of incense from his bundle and 
prepared the mat for the obeisance. But al- 
though he did this quickly still he did not know 
how to place anything. Then the monks helped 
him to put on his square, red priest’s cloak and 
told him first to smooth out the mat. In a short 
time they saw the abbot come forth. The monk 
went before him and announced with reverence, 
“This holy man has come from The Mountain 
Of The Five Crests, and he has a letter from the 
abbot there.” 

The abbot said, “We were priests together, 
although not for long has he sent me a_letter.” 

Then the monk called to Lu Chi Shen, saying, 
“Brother, come quickly and make your. obeisance 
before the abbot!” 

But Lu Chi Shen was in great agitation and he 
did not know where to put the incense he held. 
The monk could not restrain his laughter and 
he thrust the incense into the urn for him. When 
Lu Chi Shen had knocked his head thrice the 
monk cried out, “Enough!” and he presented 
the letter to the abbot. 

The abbot received the letter and opened it 
and of necessity in the body of the letter the 
Treason was given why Lu Chi Shen had now re- 
nounced the world and why he had left the 


mountain and came now to this temple. The let- 
ter then said, “I hope ten thousand times you 
will pity and receive him and let him be a work- 
ing priest in your temple. Do not for these other 
reasons refuse to accept him, for this priest is 


‘destined to become a god.” 


After the abbot had read this letter he said, 
“Let the holy man go into the monks’ hall and 
there rest and eat some vegetable food.” 

Lu Chi Shen thanked him and took up his mat 
and his seven sacred things and his bundle and 
his staff and he went with a young novice who 
stood there. 

Then the abbot called together all the wiser 
priests and he said, ‘“Ye monks, see how without 
understanding is my brother abbot! This man 
who has come hither was first a military instruc- 
tor, and because he beat a man to death he shaved 
his hair and became a priest. Twice he brought 
confusion into the temple on The Mountain Of 
The Five Crests and troubled them much. That 
old abbot could not let him stay there and he 
must needs push him on to me! Yet I must keep 
him, since my brother abbot so adjures me by 
ten thousand ways! He tells me I cannot refuse 
the man on any account. But if I give him leave 
to stay—if he breaks our rules—how can it be 
well for us?” 

The monks said, “In the eyes of such disciples 
as we are it seems he is not like one who has re- 
nounced the world. How can he be allowed to 
stay here in our temple?” 

Another priest said, “I, humble as I am, have 
bethought myself that there is that old monas- 
tery of ours outside The Gate Of Sour Dates. 
It has a vegetable garden behind it which is al- 
ways being despoiled by the soldiers: there and 
by the idlers outside the gate, and by those who 
continually let in their goats and horses. There 
is therefore constant confusion. It is true there 
is an old priest living there now, but how dare 
he control these other men? Why not bid this 
man go there and live? He can control the 
place.” 

The abbot said, ““You have spoken well.” 

He then called a serving monk into the hall 
and told him, “Wait. until the man has eaten 
his night meal and then command him to come 
to me.” 

In a short time the servitor led Lu Chi Shen 
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to the square hall and there the abbot said to 
him, “If it be true that you are sent hither from 
my brother the abbot to live in my temple and 
be a working priest there is attached to this lowly 
temple a large vegetable garden outside The 
Gate Of Sour Dates and near the provincial tem- 
ple which is there. Thither you may go and live 
and you may manage all the affairs of this gar- 
den. Every day ten loads of vegetables must 
be Sent to us, but whatever is left over shall be 
yours.” 

Lu Chi Shen then said, “My old abbot com- 
manded me that I was to come to this great tem- 
ple‘and work. But you will give me no place that 
is honorable. Why do you send me to tend a 
vegetable garden?” 

Then the abbot replied and he said, “Brother 
Priest, you do not understand. You have but 
just come to our temple. You have no special 
distinction. How can you then be in a high 
place? To tend this vegetable garden is worthy 
also of one who can manage affairs.” 

But Chi Shen said, “TI will not tend a vegeta- 
ble garden! Though you kill me I will be master 
of the temple!” 

The nionk who received guests then said, “‘Lis- 
ten to me. In our midst each working priest has 
his duty and his place. I, who am the receiving 
monk, do nothing but receive guests and such 
things. Such places where there is little to do 
are not easily achieved. Master of the temple, 
chief priest, keeper of the courts, these all care 
for the expenditures of the temple. You have 
only just come here and how can you desire sud- 
denly to be one of these higher ones. Keeper of 
the accounts and of the treasure and of the stores, 
and keeper of the particular halls and the keeper 
of the upstairs gods, keeper of the flower gar- 
dens, keeper of the baths—all these are officiat- 
ing positions, and are for the priests of middle 
position. Then there are those who care for the 
pagoda, the one who is the chief of the pagoda, 
the one who sees to the food and to the kitchens, 
the one who cares for the tea, the caretaker for 
the latrines, and the one at the head of the vege- 
table gardens—these are all places for the priests 
of a little lower degree. You, for instance, 
Brother Priest, if you manage the vegetable gar- 
den well for one year will rise to be keeper of 
the pagoda, and after a year’s good service there 


you will be keeper of the bath house and only 
after another good year you may be a master of 
the temple.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “If it is thus and there is 
a way torise, I will go tomorrow.” 

Then the abbot, seeing that Lu Chi Shen was 
willing to go, let him stay there for the night. 

On the day when matters were thus decided, 
an announcement was written to be sent to the 
monastery of the vegetable gardens and to be 
hung there. On the next day everything was to 
be given into the keeping of Lu Chi Shen. The 
next morning the abbot came out and sat upon 
the dais and Chi Shen received the letter and 
bade the abbot farewell. Then he took up his 
knife and his long staff and his bundle and with 
the two priests who were to accompany him to 
the garden he went at once outside The Gate Of 
Sour Dates and there he peat from these 
priests also. 


Now let it be told that there were about that 
vegetable garden some twenty or-thirty gam- 
bling, ignorant, thieving idlers, who continually 
pilfered from the garden and trusted to this to 
make their living. When they came to steal vege- 
tables in the night they saw on the home a newly 
hung piece of writing which said, “The great 
temple has appointed Lu Chi Shen controller of 
the temple gardens to live here. From tomorrow 
on his duties begin. Idlers and busybodies are 
not allowed to come into the garden and make 
a disturbance.” 

The few idlers who saw this announcement 
took counsel with the others and they said, “The 
great temple has sent a monk hither, but who is 
this Lu Chi Shen? If he comes here to take care ° 
of the vegetable garden we will take our first 
chance after his coming and we will quarrel with 
him and knock down his high-held head and 
make him do as we say!” 

And there was one in their midst who said, 
“I have a way! He does not know us. Why 
should we go and seek a quarrel? Let us wait 
until he comes and then we will lead him to a 
latrine pit and while we are outwardly congrat- 
ulating him on his position we will seize both 
his feet with our hands and overturn him into 
the pit of filth. And this shall be but a small joke 
compared to the others. we will play on him!” 
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All of the idlers cried, ““Good—good!” 

Thus they decided, and they waited for his 
coming. 

Now let it be further said that Lu Chi Shen 
went into the inner room of the monastery and 
he arranged his possessions and leaned his staff 
against the wall and hung up the knife. The sev- 
eral workmen all came to make him obeisance 
and all the keys and locks were given over to 
his keeping. The two priests and the former con- 
troller parted from him and went back to the 
temple. 

As for Lu Chi Shen, he went out to the garden 
and looked east and west to see how it lay. There 
in the garden he saw the twenty or thirty idlers, 
bringing gifts of fruit and wine, all smiling and 
crying, “We heard that you, Sir Priest, were 
just come hither to live. We, your neighbors and 
men from the street here, have all come to wish 
you well.” 


Lu Chi Shen went forward without suspect- 
ing their plot and stood on the edge of the filthy 
pit that was there. Then those idlers leaped for- 
ward and one moved to grasp his left foot and 
the other his right and thus)they hoped to over- 
turn him. But Lu Chi Shen’s foot flew up quickly 
enough to make a tiger leap in fright, and his 
fist was enough to frighten to death the very ser- 
pents and dragons in the seas. Truly was it that 


The small useless gardens are 
Changed into a field of war! 


How did these idlers succeed in overturning Lu 
Chi Shen into the pit of filth? Pray hear it told 
in the next chapter. 





x 6 


THE TATTOOED PRIEST, 

AND HOW HE PULLED UP THE 
WEEPING WILLOW. 

THE LEOPARD HEADED 
UNWITTINGLY ENTERS 

THE HALL OF 

WHITE TIGERS 


IT IS SAID:: utside The Gate Of 
Sour Dates among those twenty or thirty idlers 
there were two who were the leaders. One was 
called Rat Across The Street Chang The Third, 
and the other was called Snake In The Green 
Grass Li The Fourth. These two were in the 
front of the crowd and next to.Lu Chi Shen. Now 
Lu Chi Shen had just reached the edge of the pit, 
when he saw these men did not move, but stood 
still beside the pit. All the idlers called in chorus, 
“We have come especially to congratulate you, 
Sir Priest!” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “If you are all neighbors 
to me in this street, then pray come into the hall 
and sit down.” 

Chang The Third and Li The Fourth made 
obeisance then to the very ground, but they 
would not rise, expecting the priest to come and 
raise them up and then would they be ready to 
move toward their plan. But Lu Chi Shen, seeing 
them, already suspected them and he said in his 
heart, ‘“These men are not this and not that, and 
they will not come forward. Do they want to 
knock me down? These fellows have come here 
tome, innocent as I am, but they come to pull the 
tiger’s whiskers! I shall but walk forward to 
them and make them see my foot and my hand.” 

He went with great strides into their midst, 
and those two, Chang The Third and Li The 
Fourth, said, ‘“We, your humble brothers, come 
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especially to do reverence to you, Sir Priest.’’ 

As they spoke they crept forward, one to lay 
hold on his left foot and the other on his right 
foot. But Lu Chi Shen did not wait until they 
came near to his body. His right foot rose early 
and kicked Li The Fourth into the air, and then 
down into the pit. Chang The Third, seeing this, 
tried to dodge, but already Lu Chi Sheni’s left 
foot had risen and the two rascals were both 
kicked into the pit and floundered there. The 
twenty or thirty others were so frightened their 
mouths hung ajar, and they all tried to run. But 
Lu Chi Shen shouted, ‘‘The first one to run will 
be kicked in also, and if two run two will be 
kicked into the pit!” 

Then did none of the idlers dare to move. 
They could but watch while Chang The Third 
and Li The Fourth lifted their heads out of the 
filth. Now this pit had always been well-nigh 
bottomless it was so deep, and these two were 
covered with muck. Their hair was full of mag- 
gots, and they yelled out of the filth, “Sir Priest, 
forgive us!” 

Lu Chi Shen shouted out, ‘“Ha, all you rascals, 
quickly help these two cursed ones out! I will 
forgive you all!” : 

Then the others dragged the two out and led 
them to a lattice which supported gourd vines. 
But they did stink so vilely and were so filthy 
that no one could go near them. Lu Chi Shen 
roared out a great ho-ho of laughter and he cried, 
“Ha, you stupid things ! Go and wash yourselves 
in the garden pond! I have something to say to 
you all.” 

The two rascals, after they had washed them- 
selves for a while, came out, and the others gave 
them each something to wear of theirs, and then 
Lu Chi Shen shouted again, “All come inside 
and sit yourselves down to talk!” And Lu Chi 
Shen sat down in the central seat and he pointed 
at them, saying, “‘All of you cursed ones together 
do not deceive me. What kind of accursed things 
are you to come hither and so trick me?” 

Then Chang The Third and Li The Fourth 
knelt down and the others with them, and they 
said, “We humble ones have always lived here 
and our ancestors before us, and we and they 
have always trusted to gambling and begging 
for a livelihood. This vegetable garden is our 


rice bowl and our means of clothing ourselves, : 


although the big temple has several times used 
even money to stop us. From whence do you 
come, Sir Priest, so fierce and huge a one as you 
are? We have never seen you in the temple. 
From today on we wish to be your servants.” 

And Lu Chi Shen replied, “I am the military 
instructor from Yien An Fu in Kuangsi, and 
there I stood before a great military lord. But I 
killed a man and so I wished to renounce the 
world and become a priest and I came here from 
The Mountain Of The Five Crests. I am sur- 
named Lu and my priest’s*name is Chi Shen. 
Twenty or thirty though you be, yet are you 
nothing at all in my sight. If there were a thou- 
sand soldiers and ten thousand horsemen, yet 
would I dare to kill my way into their midst and 
out again!” 

At this all the idlers cried out in assent, and 
they made obeisance and went away. Lu Chi 
Shen then went into the inner room and prepared 
the bed and slept. 

The next day all the idlers took counsel to- 
gether and each contributed some money and 


they bought ten bottles of wine and killed a pig 


and came to invite Lu Chi Shen to feast. They 
prepared the feast and invited Lu Chi Shen to 
sit in the central seat, and they sat on either side 
about him. Then they all drank wine and Lu 
Chi Shen said, “What is the reason and the right 
of this, that you have all thus spent your 
money ?” 

They answered, “We are very fortunate, for 
this day we have such an one as you, Brother 
Priest, to be our overlord.” 

Lu Chi Shen was much pleased and when they 
were half drunken there were those who sang 


‘and those who told stories, and there were those 


who clapped their hands and there were those 
who laughed. But as they were thus roistering 


_ they heard outside the door an old crow crying, 


“‘Wa-wa-wa!” Then did some gnash their teeth 
to hear this evil omen and they cried out in 
chorus, to avert that evil omen which brings 
quarreling and dissension among men, “Let 
quarreling mouths rise into the heavens, and 
trouble makers sink into the earth!” 

But Lu Chi Shen asked, ‘Why are you mak- 
ing all this accursed noise?’ 

They answered, ‘That old crow is squawking, 
and we fear dissension among us.” 
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Lu Chi Shen asked, ‘“‘And where does such talk 
as this come from?” 

As for some of the gardening priests who were 
there they said, laughing, “Beside the corner 
of the wall in the green willows there is a new 
crows’ nest. They squawk every day now until 
dark.” 

The others said, “Let us put up a ladder and 
tear the nest down.” And there were a few who 
said, “Yes, and let us go at once and do it.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen and all the others taking 
advantage of the exhilaration of the wine, went 
outside, and truly enough there in the green wil- 
lows was a crows’ nest. They all cried again, 
“Put the ladder up and tear it down, and then 
there will be peace to our ears!” 

Li The Fourth said, “I can climb up—there is 
no need for a ladder.” 

But Lu Chi Shen thought an instant. He 
walked to the front of the tree, took off his robe, 
put down his ‘right hand, bent far over and 
grasped the upper trunk with his left hand. Then 
suddenly he straightened his back and pulled the 

whole willow tree up by its roots ! 

All the idlers, seeing this, fell on their knees 
and knocked their heads on the ground and cried 
out, ‘Brother Priest, you are no mere man—you 
are truly a god, a protecting god. If a man had 
not a thousand times ten thousand catties of 
strength in him, how could he pull up a tree by 
the roots?” 

But Lu Chi Shen said, “And what cursed great 
matter is this? Tomorrow I will show you my 
military feats and the tricks I have with my 
weapons.” 

The idlers then scattered for the night. From 
the next day on, when they saw Lu Chi Shen, 
they took care of what they said, they brought 
wine and meats to invite him, and they watched 
him exhibit his military skill and his skill in box- 
ing. 

But after several such days Lu Chi Shen 
thought to himself in his heart, “Every day I 
eat and drink much of their meats and wine. To- 
day I will make a return feast.” 

So he sent tenants into the city to buy several 
catties of fruits and they bought three or four 
loads of wine and they killed a pig and a sheep. 
Now this was at the end of the third moon of the 
year and the weather was already hot. Lu Chi 


Shen said, “The hue of the sky is hot. Bid the 
tenants spread reed mats under the willows.” 
Then he invited all the crowd of idlers to sit 
there in a circle, and he invited them to eat and 
drink as much as they were able of great slabs of 
flesh and of great bowls of wine and then fruits 
and more wine were brought. Even as they had 


reached the height of merriment, the idlers said, 


“During these days, Brother Priest, we have 
seen your boxing, but we have not seen the tricks 
with the weapons. Truly we would like to see 
them.” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “You have spoken 
truly.” 

He went into the house then and brought out 
his iron staff. The length of it was five feet and 
its weight was sixty-two catties. All when they 
saw it leaped in fright, and they said, “If his two 
arms were not as strong as water buffaloes, how 
could he have the strength to wield it?” 

Lu Chi Shen then took it from them and 
passed it back and forth from one hand to the 
other so swiftly that the air whistled, and yet the 
posture of his body was always perfectly correct. 
Seeing this, all cried out, “Good—good !” 


Now as Lu Chi Shen was moving thus swiftly 
he saw an officer watching him from the outside 
of the wall. This man also seeing Lu Chi Shen 
cried out in praise and he exclaimed, ‘“Truly 
how well it is done!” 

Lu Chi Shen, hearing this, stayed his hand, 
and he looked and there ina gap in the wall stood 
an officer. On his head was a sky-blue muslin hat 
with the two corners gathered together. At the 
back were two clasps of white jade and circles 
of beaded jewels at the side. On his body was a 
robe made of a single thickness of thin green- 
striped silk and upon it was woven a pattern of 
round flowers. Around his waist was a girdle 
made of double strips of beavers’ fur and silver 
with markings of tortoise shell. On his feet were 
a pair of square-toed high black boots, and in his 
hand a folded paper Szechuan fan. His head was 
shaped like a leopard’s, his eyes round, and on his 
swallow-like throat, his whiskers were like those 
of a tiger. His body was eight feet tall and he 
was thirty or forty years old. This man now 
said, “This fellow is no common person. He 
swings his weapon most wonderfully well.” 
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Then all the idlers said, “If this teacher also 
cries good, then it must be good indeed.” 

Lu Chi Shen asked, saying, “Who is that of- 
ficer ?” 

The others answered, ‘“‘He is surnamed Ling, 
and he is the military instructor of staff and 
sword to some eighty thousand soldiers. His 
name is Ch’ung.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen said, “Why should he not 
come in that we may meet face to face?” 

At this the military instructor Ling jumped 
over the wall and the two met under the trees 
and both sat down. Ling Ch’ung then asked, 
“Brother Priest, of what part are you? What is 
your honorable priestly name?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “I am Lu Ta of Kuangsi 
and because I killed a man, I wished to renounce 
the world. In my youth and before I came to the 
eastern capital, I knew your venerable father, 
the captain Ling.” 

Ling Ch’ung was greatly pleased to hear this, 
and immediately he made his obeisance to Lu 
Chi Shen as to a brother. Lu Chi Shen then said, 
“Sir Instructor, why have you come hither to- 
day?” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “I was just now com- 
ing to the temple to fulfill a vow with that stupid 
one who is my wife. I heard you were here fenc- 
ing and as I perceived it was easy to watch you at 
it, I told my maidservant Chin Er to go with my 
wife to the temple, and I would wait for them 


here, But I did not dream of thus meeting my © 


elder brother.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “I came here truly not 
thinking to have such elder brothers as these here 
about me with whom to feast every day, nor to 
have even such an one as the officer Ling not to 
despise me. To have so honored a brother as this 
is indeed wholly and altogether good.” So say- 
ing, he commanded them all to bring more wine. 

Just as he had drunk three cups of wine, Ling 
Ch’ung saw his maid, Chin Er, hurrying to the 
gap in the wall, her face red, and she was scream- 
ing, ‘Sir, do not sit here while the mistress is 
quarreling in the temple with someone!” 

Ling Ch’ung asked quickly, “Where?” 

Chin Er answered, “As we came down the 
steps of the temple we met a rude, evil-looking 
man who stopped my mistress and would not let 
her pass.” 


Then Ling Ch’ung in great agitation said to 
Lu Chi Shen, “I will return soon—forgive me— 
forgive me—’ and he left Lu Chi Shen and in 
great excitement he jumped over the wall -and 
with Chin Er he went into the temple and rushed 


_ to the steps. 


There he saw a crowd of men carry cross bows 
and blow pipes and bamboo poles smeared with 
birdlime and they were all standing by the ve- 
randa. On the balustraded stair stood a young 
man alone, his back toward the court, his face 
toward the temple. He had spread wide his arms 
toward Ling Ch’ung’s wife, and he said, “Pray 
come upstairs that I may talk with you.” She, her 
face blushing, was saying to him, ‘This is a time 
of peace and order. What right have you to be 
thus discourteous to a respectable woman?” 

Ling Ch’ung hurried into their midst, grasped 
the man by the shoulder, and jerked him back- 


wards and yelled at him, “Insulting a good 


man’s wife—what punishment you ought to 
have!” 

But even as he was lifting his fist to strike the 
young man, and had turned him over, Ling 
Ch’ung recognized that the man was the adopted 


~ son of his superior officer, Kao Ch’iu, and he was 


called the young lord Kao. Now Kao Ch’iu had 
just risen to high place, and since he had no wife 
of his own, and no one thus to help him, he had 
adopted the son of another man for his own, the 
son, indeed, of his uncle, and this cousin of his 
he had taken for an adopted son. And because 
Kao Ch’iu loved him, that young man trusted to 
the power of his adopted father’s position and 
he roistered about in the eastern capital as he 
wished, and especially did he like to defile the 
wives and the daughters of other men. 

The people in the city all feared his power, 
for who dared to speak a word against him? 
They called him by the nickname of The Licen- 
tious Flower Of Death. Even as Ling Ch’ung 
jerked him over and recognized him as the young 
lord Kao, his hand grew weak and the youth 
said, “Ling Ch’ung, what has this to do with you 
that you come hither to control me?” 

Now at first the young man did not know this 
was Ling Ch’ung’s wife, and if he had known it 
he would not have done this thing, but perceiv- 
ing that Ling Ch’ung did not move his hand he 
spoke thus. Seeing a quarrel, all the idle bystand- 
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CHAPTER 6: LORD KAO LOSES HIS PREY 


ers came crowding together and they said, “Sir 
Instructor, do not blame the young lord. He did 
not recognize the lady. He is full of apologies.” 

But Ling Ch’ung’s wrath had not yet gone 
down, and he made his two eyes round and stared 
at Kao. Then all the idlers thus exhorted Ling 
Ch’ung and coaxed Kao to come out of the tem- 
ple and mount his horse. At last Ling Ch’ung 
took his wife and maid and came away. Then he 
saw Lu Chi Shen, holding his iron staff and lead- 
ing some twenty or thirty idlers, and with great 
strides he was rushing toward the temple. Ling 
Ch’ung, seeing him, shouted out, “Brother 
Priest, whither do you go?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, ‘I come to help you do 
battle!” 


Ling Ch’ung answered, “It was the young lord. 


of Kao Ch’iu who did not recognize my wife and 
so behaved without virtue. I was about to beat 
him, but if I had it would have been an insult to 
his father. In ancient times was it said, ‘Do not 
fear the person of the magistrate, but fear his 
power.’ I do not wish to put myself under that 
power and so.I let the young man go free this 
once.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “Of course you are afraid of 
him, for he is your magistrate, but why should I 
fear him? If I had seen that filthy thing I would 
have made him eat three hundred blows of my 
staff !”” 

Ling Ch’ung, seeing now that Lu Chi Shen 
was drunk, said, “Brother Priest, you speak 
truly well.” 

Then the crowd besought Ling Ch’ung also to 
forgive the young man now. 

As for Lu Chi Shen he repeated, “Whenever 
you have any trouble, come and call for me and 
I will come.” 

All the idlers seeing that Lu Chi Shen was 
very drunk supported him and said, “Brother 
Priest, let us go home. Tomorrow we will come 
again and talk of these matters.” 

Lu Chi Shen then held his staff up and he said 
to Ling Ch’ung’s wife, “Lady, do not blame me. 
Sir, do not laugh at me. Tomorrow we will hope 
to meet again.” Lu Chi Shen then parted from 
them and went away with the idlers. 

As for Ling Ch’ung, he led his wife and the 
maid homewards, but his heart was heavy with 
suppressed anger and he was not happy. 


Let us speak now of the young lord Kao. He 
led away with him the crowd of idle men who 
followed him, and from this time that he had 
seen Ling Ch’ung’s wife and been driven away 
by Ling Ch’ung the young lord felt deprived and 
he felt robbed of his prey, and he could not for- 
get it. He was gloomy and vaguely unhappy and 
he went home and sat in a muse. For two or three 
days his idle followers waited for him and they 
looked and saw the young lord was sad, and that 
his heart was consumed with his disappointment, 
and he was listless and silent. 

These followers dispersed then, but among 
them there was one officious fellow surnamed Fu 
and named An, and he understood the meaning 
of the young lord’s heart and he went alone and 
stood beside the youth to wait for his command 
or notice. One day, seeing the young lord idle 
and sitting in the library, he went in before him 
and said, “Young lord, today your face is yel- 
low and thin. Your heart has lost some of its joy. 
There must be something in which your desire is 
not fulfilled.” 

The young lord said, “How did you know?” 

Fu An answered, “Small as I am I have 
guessed in one guess why my lord is sad.” 

“You guess then why my heart is so sad?” re- 
peated the young lord. 

Fu An replied, “You are thinking of one 
whose surname is written in the signs of two 
trees, Ling! How is that for a guess?” 

The young lord laughed and said, “You have 
guessed what it is! But there is no means of get- 
ting her.” 

Fu An said, ‘What is there hard in it?’ 

But the young lord replied that he was afraid 
that Ling Ch’ung was a doughty fellow and he 
did not dare deceive him. 

“That does not matter,” said Fu An. “He is 
at the beck and call of your father, whom he 
must obey in any great command. How can he 
defy the Commander? If he defies the Com- 
mander in a small matter, the Commander will 
brand him and send him into exile, and if ina 
large matter, the Commander will kill him. This 
humble one has thought of a way in which the 
young lord can get her.” 

The young lord, hearing this, said, “I have 
seen many good females, and I do not know why 
I love only this one. Yet I am dazed with my 
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love and with my oppression, and I am very un- 
happy. What is your plan so that I can get her? 
I will reward you heavily.” 

Fu An said, “Within your doors there is one 
very near you, and this is the guard Lu Ch’ien. 
He is good friends with Ling Ch’ung. Tomorrow 
let my lord hide himself in a corner of Lu’s house 
and have some wine and food prepared, and bid 
Lu go and invite Ling Ch’ung to a feast, and bid 
him say the feast is to be in the upper room of a 
wine shop. Then in a little while go td Ling 
Ch’ung’s home, and tell Ling Ch’ung’s wife, 
“Your husband was feasting with Lu Ch’ien, and 
he grew very angry over something and he lies as 
though dead with his wrath in the upper room.’ 
Then bid the wife come quickly to see, and so 
deceive her into the upper room. A woman’s 
heart is as unstable as water, and when she sees 
you, my lord, so handsome and so bewitching, 
and using sweet talk to move her, then surely 
she will be willing. How does this seem to you 
for a plan?” 

The young lord shouted, “A good way!” And 
quickly he commanded one to go and call the 
guard Lu to come, whose house was in an alley 
just opposite. On the second day all was ready 
as planned, for Lu had had to promise at once, 
and he had no other recourse than to favor the 
young lord, and he was compelled to forget the 
good of his friend. 


Let it be told further. Ling Ch’ung for day 
linked to day was gloomy and full of unease and 
he was loath to go even on the street. One fore- 
noon he heard someone calling from the thresh- 
old of the door, “Is the instructor at home?” 

Ling Ch’ung came out to see who it was, and 
there“was the guard Lu and Ling Ch’ung said 
hurriedly, “Brother Lu, why are you come?” 

Lu answered, “Especially to see you and talk 
with you. Why is it that for several days we have 
not seen you out and about?” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “My heart has been 
downcast and I have not felt able to go out.” 

Lu said, “And I told myself I would take my 
brother out and drink three bowls or so of wine 
and scatter his gloom.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “Sit down and have a 
little tea.” ae 

The two then drank tea, and after a while Lu 


said to Ling Ch’ung’s wife, “Sister-in-law, Ling 
Ch’ung and I will go out together and drink three 
bowls or so of wine.” 

Ling Ch’ung’s wife came quickly then to the 
cloth curtains of the door and she said, ‘Elder 
Brother, drink but a little and come back 
quickly.” 

Ling Ch’ung and Lu Ch’ien then came out of 
the door and they walked idly on the streets for 
a time, and then Lu said, “Brother, let us not go 
to my house. Let us just go to the upper room of 
a wine shop and there drink a couple of bowl- 
fuls.” 

So the two went into such an upper room, and 
they sat down at a table and he called the serv- 
ing man and said, “Fetch two jugs of the best 
wine and some dainties nice beyond the common 
to eat with it.” at 

The two then fell to talking idly and in the 
midst of it Ling Ch’ung heaved a sigh, and Lu 
said, “Brother, why do you sigh?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “My brother, you do 
not know. A man has ability for naught, and 
there is no wise master to see it and know how to 
make use of it. I am lost and I am sunken unseen 
beneath small persons, and so I have had to suffer 
this filthy insult!” 

Lu said, “Among these eighty thousand sol- ° 
diers there are some who have ability, but which 
one has such ability as you, my brother? The 
Commander sees it—whose insult have you re- 
ceived ?” 

Then Ling Ch’ung told the affair of the young 
lord Kao and he told all. Lu said, “But the 
young lord did not know the lady, my elder sis- 
ter, and why should you be angry, Elder 
Brother? Let us now but drink our wine.” 

So Ling Ch’ung drank some eight or nine 
bowls of wine, and then feeling the need to piss 
he rose and said, “I will go and piss and come 
back again.” 

He went down the stairs and out of the wine 
shop and turned into a little alley toward the 
east. There he finished what he had to do and 
when he came out he saw his maid Chin Er and 
she called out, “Master, I have hunted myself to 
death for you, and here you are!” 

In great haste Ling Ch’ung said, “What is 
it?” 

Chin Er said, “Not half an hour after you 
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went out with Lu we saw a fellow hurrying im- 
patiently to our home and he said to my mistress, 
‘am a neighbor to Lu. He and your master were 
drinking wine and now see how your master is! 
There is not a mouthful of breath left in him, 
and he lies prone. Lady, come quickly and see 
what is amiss!’ The mistress, hearing this, 
quickly asked the old woman next door to watch 
the house and she called me and we went with the 
fellow. We had just come to the Commander’s 
house and in the alley opposite there was a house. 
We went upstairs and there was placed wine and 
food, but we did not see you, master. Even as we 
turned to come downstairs again, we saw that 
young fellow who annoyed my mistress the other 
day in the temple veranda and he came out, say- 
ing, ‘Lady, sit a little. Your husband is coming.’ 
Then I came quickly down the stairs, and I only 
heard my mistress screaming out of murder. Be- 
cause of this I have searched the streets for you 
and could not find you, but I met Chang The 
Apothecary and he said, ‘I saw the military in- 
structor going up the stair opposite to drink 
wine with someone.’ So I hastened and ran to this 
place. Master, come quickly!” 

Ling Ch’ung hearing all gave a leap of fear, 
but he paid-no more heed to Chin Er. He went as 
it were in three steps to Lu’s house and he forced 
his way up the stairs. The door of the room was 
closed and he heard his wife screaming. “But 
these are times of peace and order, and why have 
you shut me up here who am the wife of a right- 
eous man?” 

Then he heard the young lord say, “Lady, 
see me and pity me! Even a woman of iron or 
stone would change her heart and turn aside 
from her purpose!” 

Ling Ch’ung, standing on the stair, called, 
“Wife, open the door!” 

The woman, hearing her Bhsband's voice, 
thought only of coming to open the door, but the 
young lord started in ifrighe and pushing open 
a window he leaped out upon a wall and ran 
away. Ling Ch’ung came into the room and 
sought for him but could not find him. He asked 
his wife, “Have you been despoiled by~ that 
thing?” 

She said, “It was not accomplished.” 

Ling Ch’ung then smashed everything to 
Pieces in the room and he led his wife downstairs 


and went out and looked about. On all sides the 
neighbors had closed their doors, and Chin Er 
the maid met them and the three went homeward 
together. 

As for Ling Ch’ung, he took a pointed dagger 
and went in great leaps to the wine shop to seek 
out Lu, but he could not find him. Then he went 
to the door of Lu’s house and waited there 
the night through. At last not seeing him come in 
Ling Ch’ung went home of his own accord and 
his wife besought him, saying, “I was not actu- 
ally possessed by that man—do not be so wild!” 

But Ling Ch’ung said, “That cursed animal 
Lu, who at all times has called me brother, came 
here also to deceive me. I do fear I shall not be 
able to meet the young lord Kao, but at least I 
can kill that one!” 

Then his wife besought him bitterly, and 
would not let him even go out the door. 

As for the guard Lu, he hid in the Com- 
mander’s house and did not dare to return home 
even at night. Ling Ch’ung waited and waited 
for him at his house for three days, but never 
saw his face. Not even the servants in the Com- 
mander’s house dared to ask anything of Ling 
Ch’ung, seeing how evil was the color of his face. 

On the fourth day at meal time Lu Chi Shen 
went to Ling Ch’ung’s house to see him and he 
asked, saying, ‘“Why is it \I have not seen the 
military instructor all these days?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, ‘“This humble one has 
been more busy than usual these few days and I 
have not been able to come and see you. Since 
you have had the grace to come to my house we 
ought therefore to drink a few bowls of wine 
together. I am sorry that it cannot be prepared 
in a few minutes, but let us go on the streets and 
spend the morning amusing ourselves and we 
will buy a few bowls of wine. What say you?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “Best of all!” 

The two then went out together and they 
drank wine the whole day, and at the end of it 
they promised each other to meet again the next 
day and thus day after day Lu Chi Shen went 
out to drink wine with Ling Ch’ung, and after 
a while Ling Ch’ung forgot the affair with the 
young lord Kao. 


Let it be further told of the young lord Kao. 
He dared not tell his father, the Commander, 
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anything of the day in the upper room when he 
had become frightened and jumped out upon 
the wall for escape, and at last he fell ill in the 
palace. The guard Lu and Fu An came to visit 
him and they saw him always ill and listless and 
full of languor and the guard Lu said to him, 
“My young lord, how is it you are now always 
so languid and without any joy in you?’ 

The young lord replied, “I will not deceive 
you. I am thus because of that woman of Ling 
Ch’ung’s. Twice I could not get her, and once I 
was frightened and now my illness grows on me. 
My life will be difficult to save after another 
three or six months are past.” 

Then the two men said to the young lord, 
“Let your lord’s heart be free. Let this matter be 
upon our two humble bodies. Whatever happens 
we will get her for you, unless she hangs herself 
first.” 


Even as they said this the chief steward came 
in and when Lu and Fu An saw him coming to 
see how the young lord did, they took counsel 
and they told each other, “There is no other 
way.” 


When the old steward had seen to the young: 


lord’s illness, and when he came out of the room 
again, they beckoned to him and led him aside 
to a place where no one was and they said to him, 
“If the young lord’s illness is to be cured there 
is something we must tell the Commander, and 
we must have him kill Ling Ch’ung before we 
can get his woman and the young lord together. 
Thus only can the young lord’s illness be healed. 
If it isnot done, then surely will the young lord’s 
life be sent forth.” 

The old steward replied, ‘But this is simple. 
I will present the matter humbly tonight and 
bring it to the knowledge of the Commander.” 

The other two said, ““We have already a plan 
made and we shall but wait for your reply.” 

The old steward then went that night to see 
the Commander Kao Ch’iu and he said, “The 
young lord has no other illness, except that he is 
sick for that woman of Ling Ch’ung’s.”” 

“Ling Ch’ung’s woman!” said Kao Ch’iu. 
“And when did he ever see her?” 

The steward replied humbly, ‘He saw her the 
month before last on the twenty-eighth day in 
the temple, and now he has been ill for more than 


a month. But Lu the guard has made a plan.” 
Then he told Kao Ch’iu in detail. 

Kao Ch’iu said, “If it is thus indeed—but if it 
is his wife how can we be rid of Ling Ch’ung? I 
must think up some way. If I am not willing to 
take the life of Ling Ch’ung then surely my son 
will die. But what is the best thing to do?’ 

The steward replied, ‘The guard Lu and Fu 
An have a way.” 

Kao Ch’iu said, “If this be so, bid the two to 
come here for consultation.” 

The old steward went straightway and 
brought the two men into the hall and they made 
obeisance and gave greeting and Kao Ch’iu 
asked them, “What plan have you to heal the 
illness of the young lord? When you have saved 
my son and he is well again, I will lift the two 
of you up.” 

The guard Lu, thinking of the money he 
might receive, said, “Most Gracious One above 
me, there is only this way and this—” 

Kao Ch’iu said, “If this be so, tomorrow do it 
and all will be well.” 

Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told further of Ling Ch’ung. He 
drank every day with Lu Chi Shen and thus he 
let the matter pass out of his heart. But one day 
the two went together to the entrance of a cer- 
tain neighborhood called The Battle Square and 
there they saw a great tall fellow standing. He 
had on his head a hat with the corners gathered 
together and he was wearing an old robe of war, 
and in his hand he had an exceedingly sharp 
scimitar with a rice stalk hanging from it to 
signify it was for sale. There he stood in the 
street and he was talking to himself, saying, “I 
have not met one who sees what this is, even. 
How lost is this precious scimitar of mine!” 

Nor did Ling Ch’ung pay any heed to him 
either; he did but talk with Lu Chi Shen as they 
walked. The old man followed behind him, say- 
ing, “How good a scimitar I have—and it is too 
bad there is not one who sees what it is!” 

But still Ling Ch’ung heeded only Lu Chi 
Shen, Even as they had come to the fine points 
of their talk, the old fellow behind them said, 
“In all this great city there is not one who under- 
stands weapons.” 

Then Ling Ch’ung heard this and he turned 
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his head and the man drew forth the scimi- 
tar from its sheath and it glittered in the 
sunlight so that a man’s eyes could not even rest 
upon it. Now Ling Ch’ung was fated for evil and 
suddenly he said, “Bring it to me to see!” 

The man handed him the weapon and Ling 
Ch’ung held it. Then with Lu Chi Shen he looked 
and Ling Ch’ung gave a start and unconsciously 
there burst from his mouth the words, ““What a 
fine blade! What is your selling price?” 

The man said, ‘“The price I desire is three 
thousand strings of cash, but I am willing to take 
two thousand.” : 

Ling Ch’ung said, “It is worth the price of two 
thousand, but there is no one who knows what it 
is. If you are willing to part with it for a thou- 
sand strings, I will buy it of you.” 

The man said, “I am pressed for money. If 
you will truly buy it I will take off five hundred 
strings. I must have fifteen hundred strings.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “A thousand strings and I 
will buy it.” 

The man drew in his breath and he said, 
“Gold is sold like crude iron. Let it go then— 
let it go. But do not give me a penny less.”’ 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Come with me to my home 
and IJ will give it to you.” Then turning aside to 
Lu Chi Shen he said, “Brother Priest, wait for 
me in the teashop. I will return soon.” 

But Lu Chi Shen replied, ‘I will come back 
again tomorrow and see you.” 

Ling Ch’ung having left Lu Chi Shen then 
went with the seller of the scimitar to his own 
house to fetch the money. He counted out the 
amount and then he asked the man, saying, 
“Where did you find this blade of yours?’ 


The man replied, “It was left to this humble 


person by my ancestors, and now because my 
house is fallen there is no other way than to 
bring it out for sale.” 

Ling Ch’ung asked, “And who were your an- 
cestors?”” 

The man answered, “If I tell you it will bring 
shame upon me enough to make me die.” 

Therefore Ling Ch’ung did not ask another 
time. The man took his money and Ling Ch’ung 
turned the scimitar over and over and he gazed 
at it awhile, and he cried out to himself, “It is 
most truly a fine blade. In the palace of the Com- 
mander there is a fine one too, nor will he let men 


even look at it freely. Several times I have 
wanted to borrow the Commander’s blade to 
look at it and he was never willing. Today I have 
bought a fine blade also, and after a while I will 
compare it with his.” 

All that evening Ling Ch’ung would not let 
the blade leave his hand. He looked at it the 
evening long, and at night he hung it upon the 
wall and waited for the dawn, when again he 
went to look at the scimitar. 

The next day in the forenoon he heard the 
servant of the Commander calling at his door, 
“Captain Ling, the Commander calls for you. He 
hears you have bought a good blade, and he bids 
you to come and compare it with his and he is 
waiting for you especially for this.” 

Hearing this Ling Ch’ung replied, ‘What 
chatterer told the Commander of it?” 

But the two servants bade him hurry and robe 
himself and bring the scimitar and he followed 
them along the street. Ling Ch’ung said to them, 
“T am in the palace, but I do not know you.” 

The servants said, ““We humble ones have 
only just gone there to work.” 

As they thus spoke they came to the front of 
the palace and they entered and Ling Ch’ung 
waited. Then the two came again and said, ‘““The 
Commander is sitting in the inner hall,” and 
they went around the screen to the inner hall, 
but still they did not see the Commander. Again 
Ling Ch’ung stood, and again the two said, “The 
Commander is waiting within and he has told 
us to lead the captain in.” After they had passed 
through two or three more doors they came to a 
place all set about with verandas and the two led 
Ling Ch’ung in front of the hall there and they 
said, “Instructor, do you wait here a little while. 
Wait until we go and announce you to the Com- 
mander.” 

Ling Ch’ung holding his scimitar stood there 
under the eaves while the two serving men went 
in. In the time it takes to drink a bow] of tea they 
still did not come out. Ling Ch’ung began to 
suspect something in his heart. He lifted his head 
to look about him, and he saw above the door 
four letters, written in green, saying, ““The War 


| Hall Of The White Tiger.” Ling Ch’ung sud- 


denly bethought himself then and he said to him- 
self, ‘This Hall Of The White Tiger is the hall 
where the great decisions of war are made. Why 
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should I be hurried hither without any cause? 
It is not according to custom!’ 

But even as he turned himself and hastened to 
go back, he heard a sound of booted footsteps, 
one after the other, and someone came in from 
the outside. Ling Ch’ung saw at a glance that it 
was no other than the Commander Kao himself, 
and seeing him holding his scimitar, he could 
think only of making a greeting. But the Com- 
mander shouted at him, “Ling Ch’ung, no one 
called you here—how dare you of your own ac- 
cord run hither to the Hall Of The White 
Tiger? Do you not know the law? There is a 
scimitar in your hand—doubtless you have come 
to murder me, the Commander! There are those 
who have told me that several days ago you took 
a knife and waited in front of the palace. You as- 
suredly have some evil intent!”’ 

Then Ling Ch’ung, bowing deeply, replied 
with humility, “Most Gracious, just now two 
serving men of the palace called me hither to 
compare scimitars.” 

But Kao shouted out, ‘“Where are these two?” 
' Ling Ch’ung replied, “The two of them went 
into the hall.” 

Then the Commander answered, ‘You speak 
like a fool! What serving men would dare to 
enter this hall of my palace?’ And speaking to 
the retainers on either side of him he said, “Go 
forward and seize this man!” Scarcely had he 
finished speaking when from the two side halls 
of the court there came out twenty and more men 


and they dragged Ling Ch’ung down. The Com-. 


mander was the more angry and he cried, “You 
are a captain and you do not know the law! Why 
have you a scimitar in your hand and why have 
you come of your will into this hall to kill me, 
the Commander? You to the right and left, 
march! Away with Ling Ch’ung!” 

Now was it not known how it would go with 
Ling Ch’ung’s life. Because of these things he 
later created such great turmoil throughout the 
country that no one could withstand him in all 
these regions, nor even in the four seas. Truly 
was it thus, 


Until a farmer upon his back a new sign wore, 
Until a fisher upon his boat a new flag bore. 


Therefore how was it with Ling Ch’ung’s life? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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‘LING CH’UNG IS BRANDED 
AND SENT INTO EXILE. 
THE TATTOOED PRIEST 

CREATES A VAST 
TURMOIL IN THE 
WOOD OF THE 
WILD BOAR 


IT IS SAID: I Commander shouted to 


his retainers to the left and to the right to seize 
Ling Ch’ung and behead him. Then in a great 
voice did Ling Ch’ung cry, “But I'am innocent!” 

The Commander replied, ““And why did you 
come to the Hall Of The White Tiger? In your 
hand is a scimitar. What other purpose had you 
except to murder me?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If the Commander had 
not summoned me, how would I have dared to 
come? There are two serving men who went 
into the hall and they deceived me purposely in- , 
to coming here.” 

The Commander shouted, ‘Foolish talk! 
Where are there such serving men in my palace? 
This thing Ling Ch’ung does not accept my 
judgment!” Then still shouting, he said, “You 
to the right and to the left, send him to the city 
of K’ai Feng and command the magistrate there 
to examine him closely and see what the case is 
and then pass sentence on him! Moreover, take 
this scimitar and wrap it up and set a seal upon 
it and send it also for proof of his guilt.” 

Then the retainers and the soldiers forced 
Ling Ch’ung to go to the city of K’ai Feng, and 
they arrived there even as the magistrate was 
still sitting in judgment. They dragged Ling 
Ch’ung before the magistrate and made him 
kneel by the dais and they gave the Commander’s 
message to the magistrate and the sealed scimitar 


they placed before Ling Ch’ung. Then the mag- 
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CHAPTER .7: LING CH UNG PLEADS HIS CASE 


istrate said, “Ling Ch’ung, you are a leader and 
a teacher of soldiers. How is it you do not know 
the law? To have in your hand a scimitar and of 
your own accord to approach that hall—this is 
a crime worthy of death.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied humbly, “Most Gracious 
And All Seeing, pity me, for I am innocent of this 
evil fate. Although I am but a coarse fellow, yet 
I do know something of the law, and how could 
I dare approach the hall of my own accord? It is 
all because in the moon before the last one my 
wife went to the temple and there the young lord 
and son of the Commander saw her and insulted 
her and I, humble though I am, I shouted out 
and prevented his purpose toward her. Then Lu 
the guard deceived me into going and drinking 
wine with him, and Fu An went and deceived 
my wife into going to the other’s home.into an 
upper room and there again she was insulted. 
Again I drove the young lord away from her, and 
it is true I did smash the furniture in Lu the 
guard’s house. Twice has my wife been insulted, 
although neither time was the rape completed, 
and there are those who can be witness to it. Yes- 
terday I bought this scimitar. Today the Com- 
mander sent two serving men to my house to de- 
ceive me and call me to bring the blade to com- 
pare with his. I went with the two to the hall 
and stood outside while they went within. I did 
not dream that the Commander would come 
upon me from the other side, and so think of a 
plan to injure me. I pray the Most Gracious to 
help me.” 

The magistrate heard these words of Ling 
Ch’ung’s and he prepared to send an answer to 
the Commander Kao and he ordered the instru- 
ments of prison, such as hand cuffs, ankle cuffs 


and rack, to be brought and put on Ling Ch’ung ° 


and he was cast into gaol. There Ling Ch’ung’s 
wife brought him food, and she gave money to 
the gaolers. Ling Ch’ung’s father-in-law, Cap- 
tain Chang, came also to bribe men here and 
there, high and low, and thus he spent his money. 

Now there happened to be a scribe who had 
written down the affair of Ling Ch’ung, and his 
surname was Shen and his name Ting. He was a 
man of a sincere nature and a thorough lover of 
good deeds, who wished only to help others, so 
that men all called him the Buddha Shen. He 
understood the whole matter very’ well and in 


this way and that he spoke before the magistrate 
and he took every opportunity to speak and he 
said, “Most assuredly in this is Ling Ch’ung 
falsely accused and he is innocent. We must 
make the punishment as light as possible for him 
that he may not suffer.”’ 

The magistrate replied, “Since he has com- 
mitted such a crime as this and since Kao has 
said he hoped I would convict him, most surely 
he must be convicted of the crime of having a 
weapon and of going of his own accord to the 


hall to kill the Commander. How can we help 


him?” 

Then Shen Ting asked, “Is this city court the 
Commander Kao’s home and are we then not 
under the control of the Emperor?” 

The magistrate answered; “You speak like a 
fool.” 

Shen Ting said, “But who does not know 
Kao’s power before the Emperor and how he 
uses his power to oppress people? There is noth- 
ing evil that does not take place in his palace. If 
anyone offends him in the least he sends him 
hither for punishment; if he. wants the man 
killed, you kill; if he wants him sliced, you slice. 
Is this not Kao’s kingdom, therefore?’ 

The magistrate replied, “As you put it, it is. 
But what way is there to save Ling Ch’ung and 
yet give judgment in this case?” 

Shen Ting said, “If one listens to what Ling 
Ch’ung says, he is an innocent man, but there is 
no way whereby we can find the two serving men. 
At least we can get Ling Ch’ung to say that he 
should not have gone heedlessly to the hall with 
the scimitdr hanging to his girdle. Then we can 
simply beat him twenty strokes, brand his face, 
and send him into far and cruel exile.” 

Now the magistrate also understood the truth 
of the situation and he himself went before the 
Commander again and again and repeated what 
Ling Ch’ung had said. And Kao Ch’iu knew se- 
cretly that what he had done was not fitting to 
one in his position, and because the magistrate 
spoke thus he was loath to force him and at last 
he could do nothing but allow him to do what 
he wished. Then the magistrate returned at once 
to his courts and he commanded that the rack 
be removed from Ling Ch’ung’s neck, and that 
he be brought and given twenty strokes with the 
bamboo, and he commanded also that a tattooer 
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be fetched to brand his face. When the magis- 
trate had measured Ling Ch’ung’s crime to the 
distance, he found that he should be exiled to 
the ancient city of Ch’ang Chou. A round iron 
rack was then fitted to him, which weighed about 
seven catties, and upon the rack was set the offi- 
cial seal. With him were sent two guards and 
an official passport, and the guards were to take 
him to his destination. Their names were Tung 
Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa. 

The two guards then received the passport 
and thus guarding Ling Ch’ung they brought 
him out. There outside the court were all Ling 
Ch’ung’s neighbors and his father-in-law wait- 
ing for him before the court, who took him to 
a wine shop on the Chou Bridge and the two 
guards also. Then Ling Ch’ung said, “If it had 
not been for the scribe Shen I would have been 
beaten much more heavily than the twenty 
times, and so I am still able to walk.” 

His father-in-law then bade the serving man 
to prepare wine bowls and he invited the two 
guards to drink also. When they had drunk sev- 
eral cups Captain Chang, Ling Ch’ung’s father- 
in-law, took out silver and gave it to the guards. 
Ling Ch’ung clasped his hands together then and 
he said to the old man, ‘Honorable father above 
me, this is the year destined to bring me ill. I 
have come into evil conflict with the young lord, 
and must suffer under this dreadful fate. Today 
there is something I must say to you, and hum- 
bly do I say it. You make a mistake in favoring 
me to be your son-in-law. You gave me your 
daughter three years ago, and there is no detail 
in which she has not pleased me. Although she 
has not given birth to so much as half a son, yet 
our faces have never been once red with anger 
at each other, nor have we quarreled over the 
smallest thing. Today having met this accursed 
fate, I am to be exiled to Ch’ang Chou, and 
whether it is to die or not I cannot say. My wife 
is at home. When my heart goes back to her, I 
am not at peace. I am afraid the Commander 
Kao will use his power to come and oppress you. 
She is a young woman, and do not therefore be- 
cause of me keep her from her future good. I 
have of my own will made up my mind to this. 
There is no other who forces me to do it. Today 
while our good neighbors are here I wish to write 
down upon paper a release for her, that if she 


wills she may wed another, and I will not forbid 
it in any way. Thus I can go in peace with my 
heart at rest, and I can no longer be harmed by 
the Commander Kao.” 

His father-in-law replied, “Good Son-in-law, 
what are you saying? It is indeed your evil des- 
tiny to have met such a curse, but it is through 
no fault of your own. Go now and hide at Ch’ang 
Chou until the evil is past and sooner or later 
Heaven must have pity upon you and let you 
return and so you two may again live together 
as husband and wife. I have money enough in 
my house to live upon, and I will bring my 
daughter home and whatever happens for three 
or five years, or however many it may be, I will 
support her and Chin Er, and I will not allow 
her to go out. If the young lord wishes to see her, 
he shall not do so. You must not be sad. It is all 
on this old man’s body. I will constantly send 
letters to you in Ch’ang Chou and clothing also. 


You must not talk thus wildly. Let your heart 


be at rest now and go your way.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “I thank you, my father- 
in-law, for your great kindness, but I cannot let 
my heart rest. Certainly we are in each other’s 
way—we are in each other’s light. Pity me, fa- 
ther, and promise me, your humble son. Then if 
I die, my eyes will close in peace.” : 

But how could the old man promise? All the 
neighbors also joined in saying it must not be 
done. Ling Ch’ung then said, to compel them, 
“If you will not promise me, even though I 
come back from these difficulties that now en- 
compass me, yet will I not live with her again.” 

Then the old man said, “If this be true, we 
will let you write the bill of release. But I will 
wed my daughter to no other.” 

So they bade two serving men ask a scholar 
to come in and they bought a piece of paper and 
the scholar wrote and Ling Ch’ung spoke what 
he was to write thus, “I, Ling Ch’ung, instructor 
of eighty thousand men in the eastern capital, 
because I have committed a great crime am ex- 
iled to Ch’ang Chou. After I am gone whether I 
shall live or die none can know. I have a wife of 
the family of Chang who is yet very young and 
I wish now to write this paper of release for her. 
She is to be free to wed whom she pleases, and 
never again will I live with her. This I do truly 
of my own will, let this paper be the proof.” 
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Then the year and the month and the day were 
put down. Ling Ch’ung, then seeing the scholar 
had written thus, asked to borrow the writing 
brush, and he made his mark under the writing 
and set his sign in ink and put the mark of his 
thumb beneath the sign. 

When the paper had been written in the wine 
shop and Ling Ch’ung was about to give it to 
his father-in-law, he saw his wife running thither 
weeping to the very Heaven and to the very 
earth. The maid Chin Er was with her carrying 
a bundle of clothing, and they came searching 


into the wine shop. Ling Ch’ung, seeing her. 


come, stood up and took the bundle and he said, 
“Wife, I have a word to say to you. I have al- 
ready spoken of it to my father-in-law. Since I 
have met such an evil destiny this year and I 
am to have the fate of being exiled to Ch’ang 
Chou, and I do not know whether for life or for 
death, I am much afraid lest your youth be 
wasted. I have written here a few words, and a 
thousand times do I hope you will not wait un- 
til I come back. If there can be found a good 
master and man, either invite him into your 
house or go to his, and do not because of me 
waste your prime.” 

The woman hearing this cried out, weeping, 
“Husband, I have never done you the least ill, 
and why do you divorce me?” 

To this Ling Ch’ung replied, “Lady, my in- 
tention is good. I fear lest after this day each 
of us will be an evil to the other. I will not raise 
false hopes in you of my return.” 

The father-in-law then said, “My daughter, 
let your heart rest. Although my son-in-law 
wishes this, yet never can I give you to another 
man. We do this only to let him go at ease. If 
he does not come back I will prepare enough 
for you to last you your time. be: preserve 
your loyalty.” 

Hearing this, the woman bai sobbing and 
when she saw the paper of divorce she fell upon 
the ground and fainted. Ling Ch’ung and her 
father lifted her up and a long time passed be- 
fore she came to herself again, and still she could 
not stay her weeping. Then Ling Ch’ung gave 
the paper into his father-in-law’s keeping, and 
from among the neighbors came forward women 
who exhorted his wife and, supporting her, they 
led her to her home. 


Then the old man blessed his son-in-law, say- 
ing, “Do you but go on now to that city. Pass 
through all dangers and come back and we will 
hope to meet once more. I will take your wife 
back tomorrow, and care for her in my house, and 
when you return you can be united again. Let 
your heart be free now as you proceed, and do 
not be anxious. If you find a convenient messen- 
ger, I hope ten thousand times you will send me 
a letter.” 

Ling Ch’ung rose and thanked the old man 
and made obeisance before him, and bowed to 
the assembled neighbors. Then taking up his 
bundle he followed the guards and went his way. 

The old man and the neighbors returned also 
to their homes and of this no more need be said. 


It is further told that the two guards took 
Ling Ch’ung on to the gaol for exiles and there 
they placed him in a cell and then they went 
each to his own house to prepare for the journey. 
Even as Tung Ch’ao was tying up his baggage he 
saw the wine merchant from a neighboring wine 
shop come to his door and say, ‘Honored Sir, 
one invites you. There is an official in my hum- 
ble wine shop who invites you to come thither 
to talk with him.” . 

Tung Ch’ao asked, ‘Who is it?” 

’ The wine merchant replied, “This humble 
one does not know, but he only Bee the honored 
one to come at once.’ 

Then the guard went with the wine merchant 
to the wine shop and he saw a man sitting there. 
Upon his head was a hat with the character for 
thousand upon it, and on his body was a sleeve- 
less jacket of black cloth and on his feet were 
black boots and black stockings. When he saw 
the guard he made haste to bow, and he said, 
“Pray, Sir, be seated.” 

Tung Ch’ao said, “This small person has not 
had the honor of bowing before you, and I do 
not know why you have called me.” 

The man replied, “Pray seat yourself, and in 
a short time you will know all.” 

Tung Ch’ao sat opposite him then, and the 
wine merchant placed fruits and vegetable 
dishes upon the table and set the wine down, and 
all was brought and spread over the table in or- 
der. The man then asked, “Sir, where does the 
other faithful guard live?” 
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Tung Ch’ao replied, “Just in the next alley.” 

The man then sent the wine seller to ask of 
the place, and he said, ‘Go thither and invite 
him also to come.” 

The wine seller was gone for about the space 
of a drinking of a bowl of tea and he returned 
bringing Hsieh Pa into the shop. 

Tung Ch’ao said to him, ‘ ‘This honorable offi- 
cial invites us to talk.” 

Hsieh Pa said, ‘And I do not dare to ask what 
the honorable one’s great name is.” 

That man then said, “In a short time you will 
know. Pray drink wine.” 

The three then seated themselves and the wine 
seller poured out wine for them. After they had 
each drunk several bowls, that man reached into 
his sleeve and brought out ten ounces of gold 
and put them on the table. Then he said, ““Two 
faithful guards, let me put five ounces into the 
hand of each, I have a little matter to be done.” 

The guards said, ‘But we humble ones do not 
know the lord and why do you give us gold?” 

That man said, ‘‘Are you two not going to 
Ch’ang Chou?” 

Tung Ch’ao said, ‘We are sent there by the 
command of the magistrate to guard thither Ling 
Ch’ung.” 

That man replied, “If it is thus, there is some- 
thing I have to ask of you two. I am one near to 
the Commander Kao. I am the guardsman Lu.” 

Then the two guards exclaimed in heightened 
voices, “How dare such humble ones as we sit in 
your honored presence to drink wine?” 

Lu replied, ‘Both of you know that Ling 
Ch’ung and the Commander Kao are enemies. 
Today the Commander bade me give you these 
ten ounces of gold in the hope that you would 
be willing not to take Ling Ch’ung far, but lead 
him away into some lonely place and there do 
away with his life. After this you are ‘to go to 
the next city and report his death and ask for 
a written permission to return. If anything is 
said against you in the city of K’ai Feng the 
Commander himself will issue an order and no 
harm will come to you.” __ 

Then Tung Ch’ao said, “I fear we cannot do 
this thing. In our papers we are commissioned to 
bring a live man and we were not commanded 
to do away with him. He is still young and we 
cannot say he died of hardship on the way, but 


how else can we explain his death? If any diffi- 
culty is made about it we shall certainly suffer.” 

Hsieh Pa said, “Old Tung, hear what I have 
to say. If the Commander ordered us to die we 
could only obey him. Now he even sends an offi- 
cer to bring us gold. Do not say much—let us 
but divide the gold. Let us do him this favor. 
Afterwards the Commander may perhaps help 
us. Ahead of us on the road there is a great pine 
forest, dark and evil. Let us but take Ling 
Ch’ung there and kill him in any way we can.” 
Then did Hsieh Pa take the gold and he said, 
“Sir, let your heart rest. At best we will but 
go five days, at least but two days, and it will be 
done.” 

At this Lu was very happy and he said, “After 
all, it is you, Guardsman Hsieh, who are both 
decided and quick. But tomorrow after the deed 
is done you are to cut out from Ling Ch’ung’s 
cheek the gold seal that is set there and bring it 
back to me as proof and I will guarantee you 
two ten more ounces of gold as reward. I shall 
do nothing but await the good news. But above 


_ all, the matter is not to be delayed.” At that time 


of Sung if a man had committed a crime for 
which he was exiled, there were always letters 
branded upon his face, but lest men hate this 
and hold it too evil, it was only called “setting 
the gold seal.” 

The three drank wine again awhile and Lu 
paid for all, and then they came out of the wine 
shop and each separated from the other. 


It must be told now of the two guards who 
divided the gold and each took to his own house 
his share. There they took their bundles and each 
his club and then they went to the gaol to fetch 
Ling Ch’ung, and forced him to march. When 
they had come out of the city and had gone 
about ten miles they stopped at an inn. Now at 
the time of the Sung Dynasty, when guards 
marched with an exile and stopped at an inn no 
money was asked of them. The two guards and 
Ling Ch’ung spent the night at the inn and on 
the second day when the morning was come they 
lit the fire and prepared food and ate and then 
went on their way again upon the road to Ch’ang 
Chou. 

Now this was in the sixth month of the year 
and the day was very hot. To Ling Ch’ung the 
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CHAPTER 7: THE SCALDING FOOT BATH 


twenty strokes he had received did not at the 
time seem very heavy, but after a few days be- 
cause of the heat the wounds festered and he 
suffered the more because it was the first time he 
had ever been beaten. Upon the road each of 
his steps was slower than the last and finally he 
could not walk. The guard Hsieh Pa cried at 
him, ‘“You senseless fellow, from here to Ch’ang 
Chou is more than five hundred miles and if you 
walk like this when will you ever reach there?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I suffered too much in the 
palace of the Commander. It was only day be- 
fore yesterday that I was beaten and my wounds 
have festered. On such a hot day as this, Sirs, 
you can but wait for me a little.” 

Tung Ch’ao said to him, “Go slowly then if 
you need and do not listen to the muttering be- 
hind you.” 

This he said because Hsieh Pa as he walked 
along muttered agairist Ling Ch’ung continu- 
ally, saying, ‘‘This is the ill fortune of two such 
lords as we that we have met up with such an ob- 
stinate chief of devils as this.” 

Then seeing the sky was darkening with night 
the three wended their way to a village inn and 
went in. The guards put down their clubs and 
loosened the bundles from their backs. Ling 
Ch’ung also loosened his bundle. He did not wait 
then for the guards to ask but he brought out 
some small silver from his bundle and asked 
the servants in the inn to buy some meat and 
wine and rice and prepare some good vegetable 
dishes, and he invited the guards to sit and eat of 
all. Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa added wine also, 
and they gave it to Ling Ch’ung to drink until 
he was so drunk he fell down with his iron rack 
still about his neck. 

Then Hsieh Pa went to the cauldron where 
water was boiling and bubbling up in hundreds 
of bubbles, and he dipped some out and put it 
into a foot tub and he cried out, saying, “Ling 
Ch’ung, wash your feet before you sleep!” 

Ling Ch’ung tried to rouse himself, but be- 
cause of his rack he could not bend to wash 
his feet. Then Hsieh Pa said, “I will wash them 
for you.” 

But Ling Ch’ung answered quickly, “That 
cannot be.” 

Hsieh Pa said, ‘‘Travelers cannot stand on 
ceremony.” 


Ling Ch’ung did not know of the plot, and 
so he did but put out his foot and Hsieh Pa 
grasped it and thrust it into the boiling water 
and Ling Ch’ung yelled out, “‘Ai-yah!”’ 

He drew back his foot hastily, but it was 
scalded red and swollen. Then he said, “I will 
not trouble you longer.” 

Hsieh Pa said, “Usually the criminals serve 
the guards. Where ever do guards serve the crim- 
inals? It is a kindness that I bid him wash his 
feet, and now he complains the water is too hot 
or too cold! Is my kind heart not to receive any 
kindness in return?” 

Thus muttering he cursed Ling Ch’ung 
through half the night, and how did Ling Ch’ung 
dare to answer? He could only go aside and 
throw himself down. As for the two guards, they 
threw the water out of the tub and changed it 
and went outside and washed their own feet. 

They slept until the small hours of the night 


~ and then before anyone in the inn had awaked 


Hsieh Pa rose and heated washing water and 
prepared the fire and made breakfast. Ling 
Ch’ung got up so giddy he could not eat and 
could not walk. But Hsieh Pa took his club and 
forced him to set out, and Tung Ch’ao reached 
into his girdle and took out a pair of new straw © 
sandals with places for the toes and a thong 
made of braided hemp and he bade Ling Ch’ung 
to put them on. Ling Ch’ung, seeing them, 
thought of the water blisters that covered his 
feet and he could only beg for his old sandals, 
but they were not to be found and there was 
nothing to do but to put on the harsh new 
sandals. 

After the innkeeper had reckoned the account, 
and the guards had led Ling Ch’ung out of the. 
inn it was then about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Ling Ch’ung could not walk so far even as 
a mile. The blisters on his feet were broken by 
the new sandals and the fresh blood was stream- 
ing out. He could not walk, in truth, and he kept 
moaning and moaning. Hsieh Pa cursed him, 
saying, ‘Go and go fast, or you shall be beaten 
with our club!” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Noble Sir, have mercy on 
me. How dare so humble a one as I go slowly and 
delay the march? It is that my feet pain me and 
I have not the strength to walk.” 

Then Tung Ch’ao said, “TI will support you 
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that you may walk the better,” and he took Ling 
Ch’ung’s hand and thus haltingly they went an- 
other mile or so. 

When the two guards saw Ling Ch’ung truly 
could not walk they looked ahead and there was 
' a forest lying like mist and smoke in the dis- 
tance, a dark and dangerous wood. Its name was 
famous, and it was called The Wood Of The 
Wild Boar. It was the most dangerous spot on 
the road from the eastern capital to Ch’ang 
Chou. In the time of the Sung Dynasty if any 
had enemies or if there were those who maligned 
others, such gave money to evil men to bring 
those whom they hated to this wood and there 
do away with them, and thus died no one knows 
how many goodly men. 

Today these two guards brought Ling Ch’ung 
to this wood, and Tung Ch’ao said, “We have 
been going for two whole hours and we have not 
even walked four miles. How shall we ever get 
to Ch’ang Chou?” 

Hsieh Pa said, “I also cannot walk. Let us rest 
just inside the wood.” 

Then the three went quickly into the woul 
and took off their bundles from their backs and 
threw them down upon the roots of trees. Ling 
Ch’ung sighed “Ho-yah,” and fell against a 
great tree. Suddenly he heard Tung Ch’ao and 
Hsieh Pa saying, “Walk a step—wait a step— 
thus have we suffered in walking, and now he 
must sleep awhile before it will do!” 

But they put down their clubs and fell down 
beside a tree and closed their eyes a little. Then 
suddenly they cried out from where they lay 
on the ground. 

“Sirs, what is it?’ asked Ling Ch’ung. 

They replied, “We wish to sleep a little while 
but we have no way to lock you up and we are 
afraid you will run away. For this we cannot 
let our hearts be at ease and so we cannot sleep 
soundly.” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “This small one is 
a good man, and I have already received the 
command of the magistrate. I will not go one 
step away.” 

But Hsieh Pa said, “How can we believe what 
you say? We want our hearts to be at ease and 
so we shall bind you.” 

Then Ling Ch’ung replied, “Sirs, if you want 
to bind me, how can this humble one complain?” 


So Hsieh Pa took from out his girdle a rope 
and he tied Ling Ch’ung’s hands and feet to his 
rack and then closely to a tree. After this the 
two guards leaped up and taking their clubs 
they said to Ling Ch’ung, “It is not we who wish 
to kill you, but day before yesterday there came 
one named Lu who brought an order from the 
Commander Kao saying that we two were to 
bring you here and kill you and cut out the 
brand from your cheek and take it back as proof. 
Even if we go on a few days further yet must 
you die. Therefore here and today let us finish 
our work and so go back the more quickly. Do 
not hate us, for this is a command from above 
—it is not our own will. You must understand 
it clearly. A year from today is the anniversary 
of your death, for we have already decided the 
day. We will return to Kao with a reply and 
you can remember it. Now must we indeed re- 
turn to the Commander.” 

Hearing this, Ling Ch’ung’s tears began to 
fall like rain and he replied, ‘‘Sirs, I have never 
hated you in the past nor do I bear you hatred 
today. Sirs, can you not save me? Dead or liv- 
ing, I shall not forget you.” 

Tung Ch’ao said, ‘“What idle talk is this? We 
cannot save you.” 

Then Hsieh Pa took up his club and prepared 
to give Ling Ch’ung a blow on the crown. 


Ah, it is too sad that so good a man as Ling 
Ch’ung is thus tied and helpless and ready to 
die; truly 

There is no inn on that long journey he must 

make; 


In whose house will his souls their rest this 
last night take? 


How was it in truth with Ling Ch’ung’s life? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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CH’AI CHIN WELCOMES 

TO HIS DOOR GUESTS FROM 
EVERYWHERE UNDER HEAVEN. 
LING CH’UNG GOES TO 
CAPTAIN HUNG WITH 
HIS'STAFF 


IT IS SAID: ae as Hsieh Pa had 


lifted up his club with both hands to bring it 
down upon the crown of Ling Ch’ung’s head, 
even as he had raised it high, and slow it is to 
tell, but swift in the doing, he saw someone be- 
hind the pine trees, and suddenly a man came 
forth roaring like thunder, and an iron staff flew 
out and stretching forth it met the club as it came 
down and in the impact with the iron the club 
flew off into space. A great fat priest leaped for- 
ward and he gave a shout and said, “I have been 
in the wood and listening all this time!” 

The two guards staring at the priest saw he 
wore a black cotton robe and a knife hung at 
his belt and grasping his staff the priest raised 
it in both hands to beat the guards. Ling Ch’ung, 
whose eyes were closed in preparation for death, 
now opened them to see what had happened, 
and he recognized Lu Chi Shen. In great haste 
he called, “Brother Priest, do not let your hands 
fall! I have something to say.” 

Hearing this Lu Chi Shen lowered his staff 
and the two guards were as frightened into a 
daze and did not dare move. Ling Ch’ung then 
said, ‘These two are not to blame. It is alto- 
gether Commander Kao and that Lu who com- 
manded these two guards to take my life. How 
could they refuse to obey? If you beat and kill 
these two it is of no avail.” 

Lu Chi Shen then took his knife and cut the 
ropes that. bound Ling Ch’ung and helped him 
to stand up, and he cried out, “Brother, ever 
since the day I parted from you, the day you 


bought the scimitar, I have sorrowed for your 
suffering. Ever since I knew you condemned I 
have had no way to go out and save you. Then 
I heard it rumored you were exiled to Ch’ang 
Chou but I could not see you in front of the pal- 
ace at K’ai Feng. Again I heard it said you were 
imprisoned in the outer rooms of the court and 
I saw the wine shop keeper invite these two 
guards to come to his shop because there was 
an officer there who wanted to talk to them. I 
suspected something and could not let my heart 
rest for fear these two would do you harm on 
the way. I followed you, therefore, and saw these 
accursed beasts take you to the inn and I came 
also and rested there. In the night I heard these 
two behaving first like gods and then like devils, 
when they brought scalding water to wash your 
feet. I wanted to kill the cursed pair then, but 
there were so many people in the inn I feared 
someone would come forward to save them. Yes, 
I saw these two accursed had not a kind thought 
in their hearts, and so all the more I could not 
leave you. When in the early dawn you came 
forth, I came first secretly to this wood to await 
these two accursed and kill them. They came 
here to kill you—then I had better kill the pair 
of them!” : 

But Ling Ch’ung besought him, saying, 
“Brother, if you save me then you must not take 
these two lives.” 

At this Lu Chi Shen shouted at the guards, 
“You two accursed! If it were not that I con- 
sider my brother’s honor I would chop you into 
shreds of meat! But I will consider him and I 
will forgive you your two lives!” Thereupon he 
thrust his blade back into its sheath and yelled 
again, “You two accursed, quickly help my 
brother to stand up and then do you all come 
with me!” 

Grasping his staff Lu Chi Shen led the way, 
and as for the two guards, how dared they say 
a word? They could only drag Ling Ch’ung 
along and cry as they went, “Save us—save us!” 
Thus they went on, their bundles tied to their 
backs and holding their clubs, and they sup- 
ported Ling Ch’ung and carried his bundle for 
him and so went out of the wood. 

After they had gone thus for about a mile 
they saw a small wine shop at the mouth of a 
hamlet. Lu Chi Shen and the others went in and 
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he bade the keeper of the shop to fetch some five 
to seven catties of flesh and two jugs of wine, 
and to sell to them some of his own flour to 
make wheaten cakes. On the one hand the keeper 
prepared the food and on the other he brought 
wine and poured it out into bowls. The two 
guards said, “We do not dare to ask you, Sir 
Priest, from what temple you come.” 

Lu Chi Shen laughed and said, “You two ac- 
cursed, why do you ask where I live? Doubtless 
you plan to go and get Kao Ch’iu to do some 
hurt to me. Others fear him, but I do not fear 
him! If I met sych as he I would make him eat 
three hundred blows of my staff.” 

As for the guards, how could they dare open 
their mouths again? When they had eaten of the 
meat and wine and tied on their bundles and 
paid the bill, they went out of the hamlet and 
Ling Ch’ung asked Lu Chi Shen, saying, 
“Brother Priest, where do you go now?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, ‘“ ‘To kill a man one 
must see his blood flow; to save a man, he must 
to safety go.’ I will not desert you. I will escort 
you even to Ch’ang Chou.” | 

The two guards hearing him thought secretly, 
“Ah, here is bitterness ! If our business is spoiled, 
how can we answer for it when we return? We 
can only go along with them.” | 

From this time on when Lu Chi Shen wanted 
to go on, they must go; if he wanted to rest, 
they must rest, and how dared they refuse him? 
If they did well he cursed them; if they did ill 
he beat them. The two guards did not even dare 
to speak aloud for fear the priest would lose his 
temper. 


After they had passed two or three stages of. 
their journey Lu Chi Shen hired a cart and Ling | 


Ch’ung sat in the cart to rest, and the three oth- 
ers walked beside it. The two guards went with 
their hearts full of evil and fear. Each thought 
only of preserving his own life and of how he 
could go carefully and go as Lu Chi Shen wished. 
All along the road Lu Chi Shen bought wine and 
meat and nourished Ling Ch’ung and the guards 
ate also. When they came to an inn they stopped 
early, and the next morning they started late. 
The two guards had always to light the fires and 
cook the food, for who dared to refuse Lu Chi 
Shen? The two took counsel together secretly 
and they said, ‘We are oppressed now by this 


priest, but when we return Commander Kao will 
certainly punish us too.” 

And Hsieh Pa said, ‘I heard there was a new 
priest come to the vegetable gardens of the mon- 
astery and his name is Lu Chi Shen. I think it 
surely is he. When we go back we can truly say, 
‘We wanted to kill him in The Wood Of The 
Wild Boar, but he was saved by this priest who 
protected him the whole way to Ch’ang Chou, 
and thus we could not put forth our hands.’ We 
will promise to return the ten ounces of gold 
and we will bid Lu himself go and seek out this 
priest. Thus only can you and I escape punish- 
ment for the crime.” 

Tung Ch’ao replied, ““You have spoken well, 
too.” 

After they had thus decided together secretly 
they did not mention the matter further. 


But the story must not be told in too great 
detail. Thus Lu Chi Shen lorded it over the 
guards and he would not leave them. When they 
had traveled seventeen or eighteen days and 
were only about twenty-two miles’ from Ch’ang 
Chou there were people all along the road and 
there was no lonely spot where there were no 
people. Lu Chi Shen asked and found out the 
truth of this and then after they had rested for 
a little while in a wood he said to Ling Ch’ung, 
“Elder Brother, it is not far from here to Ch’ang 
Chou and the road is crowded with people. There 
is no lonely place. I have asked and found out 
the truth. Now I will part my hand from yours 
and I will see you one other day.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “Brother Priest, when 
you return, tell my father-in-law it is your grace 
which has protected me and if I do not die, I will 
return it in full measure.” 

Lu Chi Shen then took out ten or twenty 
ounces of silver and gave them to Ling Ch’ung 
and he gave two or three ounces to the guards 
and he said, “You two accursed, I had planned 


_ to cut off your two heads by the way but because 


of my brother’s honor, I forgave you your two 
accursed lives. Now that there is but a little of 
the journey left, do not let an evil heart rise in 
you again.” 

The two answered, “And how could we so 
dare again? It was the Commander who forced 
us before.” And they received the silver. 
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But even as they were about to part from each 
other, Lu Chi Shen staring at the two guards 
said, “You two accursed heads, are you harder 
than these pine trees?” 

The guards answered, “Our heads were given 
us by our parents and they are but skin and flesh 
enwrapping bones.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen lifted up his staff and 
struck a pine tree a blow two inches deep, and the 
tree fell cleanly over, unsplintered. He shouted, 
“You two accursed, if you have evil plans in 
your hearts your heads shall be cut off like this 
tree!” Then with one arm swinging and the other 
dragging the staff he cried to Ling Ch’ung, 
“Brother, take care of your body!” and so saying 
he went his way back. 

Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa hung their tongues 
out in astonishment and for a long time they 
could not draw them in until Ling Ch’ung said, 
“Sirs, let us go on, shall we not?’ 

But the guards said, “What a great, ‘huge 
priest—to cut down this tree with one blow!” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “That is nothing—at the 
temple he pulled up a tree by the roots.” 

Then the two guards wagged their heads, for 
only now did they know who Lu Chi Shen was. 

The three men then left the pine wood and 
went until noon and they saw beside the road a 
wine shop. They went inside and Ling Ch’ung 
let the two guards take the upper seats. For the 
first time the two guards had been comfortable 
this half day. There were a few places about, 
and some three or five serving men to pour wine. 
But these serving men were so busy their hands 
and feet were all in confusion and they were 
moving things hither and thither, east and west. 
Ling Ch’ung and the two guards sat an hour and 
the serving men did not even come to ask what 
they wanted. Ling Ch’ung sat until he was im- 
patient and he knocked on the table and said, 
“You keepers of this wine shop, you have de- 
ceived us. You see I am a prisoner and so you 
do not come to ask what we will have. I will not 
eat without pay—so what sort of behavior is 
this?” 

The wine shop keeper said, “But you do not 
understand my good purpose.” 

But Ling Ch’ung replied, “And if you do not 
sell me wine and meat what good purpose have 
you?” 


The wine shop keeper said, ‘You do not know 


_ that we have here in our village a very rich man, 


whose surname is Ch’ai and his name Chin. We 
call him The Great Lord Ch’ai. The robbers and 
bandits call him The Little Whirlwind. He is 
a descendant of the first Emperor of Chou, Ch’ai 
Shi Chung, who gave the throne away to Chao. 
The first Emperor of Sung, Wu Té, sent out a 
command and a seal was given to the house for 
imperial protection and for exemption from all 
tax. Who dares to cheat the lord Ch’ai? And he 
seeks out all brave good fellows under Heaven 
and he keeps thirty to fifty heroes of our nation 
and he cares for them in his home. He always 
bids us here in our wine shop that if any needy 
brave man passes, we are to tell him and he 
will come hither and himself help him. If I sell 
you wine and meat now your face will grow red 
and he will say you have money yourself and 
so he will not help ‘you. You see my purpose is 
good.” 

Ling Ch’ung, hearing all this, said to the two 
guards, “When I was in the eastern capital 
teaching military tactics I ever did hear them 
speak this lord Ch’ai’s name. Why not let us go 
to him from here?” 

The two guards replied, “If this is true, what 
hardship can it be to us to go?” 

So they quickly tied on their bundles again 
and asked the wine shop keeper where the lord 
Ch’ai lived, and they said, “We are looking for 
him.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “He is just about a 
mile ahead and there is a large village there be- 
side a great stone bridge. It is his village.” 

Ling Ch’ung thanked him and they went out 
of the door and walked for about a mile and 


truly enough they saw a great stone bridge and 


they went across it and there they saw before 
them a smooth wide road and soon there ap- 
peared in the shadow of green willow trees the 
roofs of a village. On all four sides there was a 
broad moat and on either side of the moat there 
were drooping willow trees. In the shadows there 
was a white wall. When they had turned to the 
front of the village there was a broad wooden 
bridge and there sat two or three villagers for 
coolness. Ling Ch’ung and the guards came to © 
the edge of the bridge and they all made obei- 
sance and Ling Ch’ung said, “I have a favor to 
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ask of you, Elder Brothers. Pray tell the lord 
there is an exile from the capital here and on 
his way to another city, and he is surnamed Ling 
and he begs to see the lord.” 

The villagers replied, “Your fortune is ill. 
If the lord were at home there would be wine and 
food and money for you. But this morning he 
went out hunting.” 

Ling Ch’ung asked, ““Do you not know when 
he will return?” 

The villagers replied, ‘It cannot be said cer- 
tainly. Perhaps he will go to the eastern village 
to rest, but this is not certain either. We can 
promise you nothing.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If it is thus, I have no 
_ fortune indeed. We cannot see him. Let us 

go on.” 

He bade farewell to the villagers and returned 


to the road with the two guards, his belly full of - 


melancholy sorrow. 

But after they had gone about a third of a 
mile they saw in the distance coming out of a 
wood a group of men on horses, flying and leap- 
ing toward the farmstead. In the midst of the 
men was one, a lord, riding a snow-white curly- 
haired horse. This man had eyebrows like a 
dragon’s, and his eyes were like the eyes of a 
pheenix. His teeth were very white and his lips 
were vermilion in hue. His beard was divided 
into three parts and covered his mouth com- 
pletely. He was about thirty-four or -five years 
old. On his head was a black cloth, round-cor- 
nered hat embroidered with many flowers, and 
on his body a purple robe embroidered with a 
round pattern on the bosom and elsewhere also. 
Around his waist was a beautiful girdle set with 
jade; and he wore a pair of black boots striped 
in gold and marked with green. He carried a 
bow and a quiver full of arrows and he led these 
many others with him to the village. Ling 
Ch’ung seeing all this wondered to himself, 
“Can this be the lord Ch’ai himself?’ But he 
did not dare to ask and he kept his melancholy 
in himself. But suddenly he saw the young lord 
whip up his horse and come in front of him and 
inquire, “Who is this man wearing a rack?” 

Ling Ch’ung hastily bowed himself down and 
he answered, “This humble one is the military 
instructor in the capital, and I am surnamed 
Ling and named Ch’ung. Because I made the 


Commander Kao angry I was sent to K’ai Feng 
for sentence and there I was exiled to Ch’ang 
Chou. In the wine shop behind they told me, 
‘There is a capable, hospitable, kindly man 
named the lord Ch’ai here,’ and so I went espe- 
cially.to seek the lord: But my reason for seeing 
him was so slight I could not hope to see him.” 

Then did the lord turn quickly upon his sad- 
dle and he dismounted and flew forward and 
said, “So might Ch’ai Chin have lost the chance 
to meet you!” And he bowed himself upon the 
grass. 

Ling Ch’ung returned the obeisance with all 
speed and the lord seized hold of Ling Ch’ung’s 
hand and they returned to the village. The vil- 
lagers, seeing them, opened the gates with all 
speed and the lord invited the travelers to go 
to the guest hall and again Ling Ch’ung and 
the lord bowed. The lord Ch’ai then said, ‘‘This 
humble one asks again for your honorable name. 
I did not think that your footsteps would fall 
this day upon my threshold and so fulfill the 
hopes and assuage the thirst of a lifetime.” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “Though I am so 
lowly, yet I dared to ask the great one his hon- 
ored name. This name has covered the whole 
empire as a ship floats over the sea. Who does 
not revere it? I did not think that today I, an 
exile because of my crime, could come here thus 
and see your face. It is the highest fortune of this 
life of mine and of my previous incarnation as 
well.” 

_ Again and again the lord made polite denials 
of this. Then Ling Ch’ung sat in the guest’s seat 
and the two guards sat down also. The servants 
who had come with the lord took his horse and 
went to the back of the garden to rest, and of 
this no more need be told. 

The lord Ch’ai then commanded the villagers 


' to bring wine thither-and in a short time they 


saw several villagers carrying on the palms of 
their hands plates of meat and one of cakes and 
a jug of hot wine. There was another great plate- 
ful of a measure of white rice. On the rice were 
ten strings of money spread out. Seeing these 
things, the lord Ch’ai cried out, ‘You country 
bumpkins, you cannot distinguish between high 
and low. How is it you so despise the military 
instructor with such paltry gifts? Quick—take 
it all in! First bring the comfit box and the wine, 
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and kill a sheep with all speed and go and pre- 
pare everything!” 

At this Ling Ch’ung rose to give thanks, say- 
ing, ‘‘Great lord, you must not give me so much. 
Give me this which is here and it is enough 
altogether.” 

The lord Ch’ai replied, “Do not speak thus. It 
is not often I can have the military instructor 
here. How can I treat you so meanly?” 

Then the villagers as though winged brought 
out the comfit boxes and the wine and Ch’ai 
Chin stood and poured the wine into the bowls. 
Ling Ch’ung thanked him and drank the wine 
and the two guards drank also. Ch’ai Chin then 
said, ‘Bit, pray seat yourself i in the innermost 
place.” 

So saying, he took off his quiver of arrows and 
his bow and he invited the two guards also to 
drink with him. Ch’ai Chin then sat in the host’s 
place, Ling Ch’ung sat in the guest’s seat, and 
the two guards on either side. Then they talked 
idly of many things and they spoke of the rob- 
bers and they did not notice that the red sun 
sank in the west. Then a feast was prepared of 
fruits and meats and foods from the sea, and 
all were placed on the table before each person. 
Ch’ai Chin himself lifted up his cup and they 
drank thrice together and then he called out, 
“First bring in the soup that we may eat!” 

After they had eaten the soup and then drunk 
some five to seven more bowls of wine they saw 
a villager coming to announce and he said, “The 
teacher has come.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “Invite him to come and sit 
with us and we will converse together. Quickly 
bring a table here for him.” 

Ling Ch’ung stood up to see and he saw the 
teacher coming, wearing a hat on the side of his 
head and he walked with his chest out and he 
came to the inner hall. Then, Ling Ch’ung 
thought to himself, “The villagers called him 
instructor. He must be the lord’s teacher,” and 
quickly he rose and made obeisance, and he ad- 
dressed him with much caution. But that person 
ignored him wholly and did not return his obei- 
sance and Ling Ch’ung did not dare to lift up 
his head. Then Ch’ai Chin pointed to Ling 
Ch’ung and said to the teacher, whose surname 
was Hung, “This is the instructor of eighty 
thousand soldiers in the eastern capital. His 


name is Ling Ch’ung. So pray meet each other.” 

Ling Ch’ung, hearing this, looked at the in- 
structor Hung and made obeisance. That Hung 
said, “Do not make obeisance—rise!”’ But he 
did not bow his body to make courtesy in return. 
Seeing this, Ch’ai Chin was not pleased in his 
heart. Ling Ch’ung had twice made obeisance 
and had risen to allow Hung to sit down, but 
Hung was not courteous in return, and he went 
above them to sit down. Seeing this, again Ch’ai 
Chin was not pleased. Ling Ch’ung could only 
sit down in a lower place. And the two guards 
seated themselves again also. 

Hung then asked, saying, ““My lord, how is it 
that you treat with such courtesy an exile and 
a criminal?” 

Ch’ai Chin replied, ‘“‘This honorable one can- 
not be confused with others. He is the instructor 
of eighty thousand soldiers. My eat how is 
it you so despise him?” 

The teacher Hung then said, “My lord, it is 
only because you are so eager to learn of weapons 
and fighting that these exiles all come thither 
like souls leaning on a grass or dependent on a 
tree. All such men say, ‘I am a teacher of weap- 
ons and staves,’ but they come to your village to 
get your wine and your rice and your money. My 
lord, why do you so readily believe them true?” 

Ling Ch’ung, hearing this, said never a word. 
Ch’ai Chin replied, ‘No one can be lightly, de- 
spised. You must not consider him too lowly.” 

Then the teacher Hung blamed Ch’ai Chin for 
saying “do not consider him too lowly,” and he 
leaped up and cried, “I do not believe in him! 
Let him dare to use a staff before me that I may 
see, and then I will call him a real military in- 
structor!” 

Ch’ai Chin said with a great laugh, “That is 
well, too—that is well too—Captain Ling, what 
say you?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “But this humble one does 
not so dare.” 

Now Hung found fault with him in his own 
heart and thought, “This man certainly is not 
able. He is already afraid.” And for this reason 
he made up his mind the more to insist that Ling 
Ch’ung use the staff before him. Ch’ai Chin on 
the one hand wanted to see Ling Ch’ung’s ability 
and on the other hand he wanted Ling Ch’ung to 
be victorious and silence the other’s talk. So he 
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said, “Let the wine be brought for us to drink 
and we will wait for the moon to rise.” 

After they had drunk some five to seven bowls 
of wine and the moon had risen and shone into 
the hall as white as daylight, Ch’ai Chin rose 
and said, “Let the two teachers of war now com- 
pare their skill with the staff.” 

Ling Ch’ung thought within himself, “This 
man Hung is surely the lord Ch’ai’s teacher, and 
if I overcome him with one blow it will bring 
shame upon the lord.” 

But Ch’ai Chin, seeing Ling Ch’ung’s down- 
cast looks, said, “This honorable teacher Hung 
has not been here long and there has been no one 
in the village who could compete with him. Cap- 
tain Ling, you must therefore not refuse him. 
This humble one wishes much to see the ability 
of the two honorable teachers.” 

This Ch’ai Chin said, fearing that Ling 
Ch’ung might consider the honor of the lord and 
thus not exert his full powers. Ling Ch’ung per- 
ceived the lord’s inner meaning and he let his 
heart be at ease then, and seeing Hung rise first 
he rose also. Hung then said, “Come, come, I 
will try a little with you and let us see.”’ 

They all went out into an empty space behind 
the hall and the villagers brought a bundle of 
staves and put them on the ground and Hung 
took off his robe and tied up his skirts and took a 
staff and stood in the first picture, and he said 
with a shout, ‘“Come—come—come!”’ 

Ch’ai Chin said to Ling Ch’ung, “Sir, pray 
compete with him.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Then let my lord not 
laugh,” and so saying he also took up a staff, and 
he said to Hung, ‘“‘Teacher, pray let me learn of 
you.” 

Hung, seeing all this, hated Ling Ch’ung so 
much that he would fain have swallowed him at 
a gulp. Ling Ch’ung took up his staff and made a 
certain pass. Hung lowered his staff and struck 
it on the ground and made to attack Ling 
Ch’ung. Then the two captains began to fight 
there under the light of the moon. When they 


had completed four or five rounds suddenly Ling - 


Ch’ung leaped aside and cried, “Let us rest a 


~ little while!” 


Ch’ai Chin said, “Captain, why do you not let 
your real power come forth?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “This humble one has 
lost.” 


Ch’ai Chin said, “I have not seen the two of 
you truly compete, and how then can you have 
lost ?” : 

Ling Ch’ung said, “But this humble one is still 
wearing his rack. We will count it that I have 
lost.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “I have not seen in this mo- 
ment what I was about.” 

Then he laughed sand said, “This is easy 
enough—call one to bring out a little silver.” 

This was at once done and Ch’ai Chin said to 
the two guards who had so oppressed Ling 
Ch’ung, “I, humble one that I am, have great 
courage. I must trouble you to listen to what I 
have to say, and I ask that you let Ling Ch’ung 
free from his rack. Tomorrow when you take 
him to the gaol, if there is any trouble I will take 
it on myself. Here are ten pieces of silver as a 
gift.” 

The two guards seeing that Ch’ai Chin seemed 
aman of high degree in appearance and behavior 
did not dare to deny him, and since this was an 
opportunity to give him pleasure and win his 
friendship and because they had ten ounces of 
silver and because they were not afraid Ling 
Ch’ung would run away, Hsieh Pa opened the 
seals and Ch’ai Chin was glad and he said, “Now 
compete again, you two captains!” 

Captain Hung, seeing that Ling Ch’ung 
seemed somewhat weak in his management of 
his staff, thought within himself to deceive him 
secretly and he took up his staff again. Just as he 
was about to strike forth Ch’ai Chin called out, 
saying, “Stop a moment! Bid the servants to 
bring out a piece of silver twenty-five ounces in 
weight!” and immediately it .was set before 
them. Then Ch’ai Chin said again, “Let the two 
captains compare their skill and for you this is 
not to do as others do. This piece of silver I place 
here and whoever wins let him take the silver.” 

Ch’ai Chin in his heart only wished for Ling 
Ch’ung to put forth his full powers, and with 
this purpose he placed the silver upon the 
ground. Now Hung blamed Ling Ch’ung much 
and also he longed for the great piece of silver 
and he was afraid, too, lest his victorious spirit 
might desert him, and so he took up his staff and 
with all the strength of his heart he threw him- 
self into a posture and lifted the staff as high as 
though it were a torch to set fire to the heavens. 
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To himself Ling Ch’ung thought, “It is the lord 
Ch’ai’s wish to have me overcome him,” and so 
he put his staff horizontally and he also made a 
posture and thrust his staff forth in the position 
called “dividing the grass in search of a snake.” 
Captain Hung gave a shout, “Come—come— 
come” and brought down his staff. Ling Ch’ung 
then retired a pace, Captain Hung advanced a 
pace, and lifting up his staff he brought it down 
again. Ling Ch’ung, seeing the other’s steps were 
confused, brought his own staff up from the 
ground with a leap. Captain Hung could not 
parry the blow in time, for Ling Ch’ung turned 
as he lifted up the staff and with a shout he smote 
Hung upon the shin bone. Hung’s staff was flung 
from his hand and he fell upon the ground. Ch’ai 
Chin called out in great glee, “Quickly bring the 
wine to toast Ling Ch’ung!” 

Everybody laughed at this. As for Hung, he 
could scarcely crawl up so great was his pain, 
and the villagers, laughing, assisted him to rise. 
His face was red with shame and he went creep- 
ing alone outside the village. But Ch’ai Chin 
grasped Ling Ch’ung’s hand and they went back 
into the inner court to drink wine, and Ch’ai Chin 
cried, “Bring the silver and give it to the 
Captain!” 

But how could Ling Ch’ung be willing to re- 
ceive it? Yet however often he refused it there 
was nothing for him to do in the end except to 
receive it. Ch’ai Chin would have Ling Ch’ung 
stay in the village for several days, and every 
day they drank wine together and Ch’ai Chin 
treated him nobly. Thus they lived for five to 
seven days, and then the two guards pressed to 
be going on. Ch’ai Chin prepared a farewell feast 
of wine and meats and he wrote a letter also com- 
mending Ling Ch’ung, saying as he did so, “The 
magistrate in Ch’ang Chou is on good terms with 
me and the one who takes charge of the prisoners 
is also my good friend. You may take these two 
letters to give to them. Certainly then will they 
treat you well.” 

Then he took out a large piece of silver 
twenty-five ounces in weight and he gave it to 
Ling Ch’ung and he gave also five ounces of sil- 
ver to each of the two guards. After they had 
drunk a night of wine together and after they 
had eaten at the dawn of the next morning, he 
commanded the villagers to carry the bedding 


for the three and Ling Ch’ung put on his rack as 
it was before and he bade farewell to Ch’ai Chin. 
Ch’ai Chin went with them outside the village 
gate and then he said farewell and he said, “In 
a few months I will send some one with gifts for 


* Captain Ling.” 


Ling Ch’ung thanked him, saying, “How can 
I thank you enough for this kindness?” 

The two guards also gave thanks and so the 
three men went on their way to Ch’ang Chou. 

About noon of the same day they came to 
Ch’ang Chou and they bade the one who carried 
their bedding for them to go back. Then the 
guards went straight to the court of the magis- 
trate and sent in their papers and then’took Ling 
Ch’ung in to see the magistrate. The magistrate 
immediately received Ling Ch’ung and wrote an 
answer for the guards and he gave also a com- 
mand that Ling Ch’ung be put into the gaol. The 
two guards took the answering letter and parted 
from him to return to the eastern capital, and of 
them there is no more to be said. 


Let it be told only of Ling Ch’ung in gaol. The 
keeper there received him and locked him up into 
a solitary cell until the magistrate should have 
time to examine into his case, but the other pris- 
oners came to the gaol to see him and they told 
him, ‘There are two in this gaol who are alto- 
gether cruel, the one is the chief gaoler and the 
other is master of works. They have but one pur- 
pose and it is to frighten people into giving them 
money. If you have gifts or money, then give it 
to them and it will be the better for you. If you 
have no money they will put you into a dungeon 
in the earth, and if you wish to live you cannot 
live, and though you wish to die you cannot die. 
If you can win their favor thus they will not beat 
you the usual hundred blows given a prisoner 
just come. They will only say, ‘Ah, this criminal 
is ill—we will leave the hundred blows until 
later.’ But if you have not given them anything 
to buy their favor, these hundred blows will 
bring you almost to your death.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Since you older brothers 
have instructed me, tell me also how much 
money I ought to give them.” 

The others said, “If you want to do well, give 
the chief gaoler five ounces of silver and the work 
master five also, and then it will be well.” 
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As they were so speaking they saw the work 
master coming forward and he asked, ‘Where is 
the new exile?” 

Ling Ch’ung, hearing the question, came for- 
ward and said, “This humble one is he.” 

The work master not seeing him bring forth 
any money changed the look of his face and he 
began to curse and he pointed at him and said, 
“You accursed criminal, when you see me why 
do you not make obeisance and why do you not 
call out greeting? You accursed, truly must you 
be guilty of that crime in the eastern capital of 
which you are accused. Seeing me, you are as 
proud as ever! I see this accursed is wrinkled all 
over his face in the manner of one doomed never 
to rise! To the day of your death you will never 
come to any position of honor, you stubborn, 
stupid criminal! You beaten, yet not beaten to 
death, you tortured and yet unyielding, you 
handful of thieving bones, you are in the power 
of my hand now! I will make your bones into 
powder and your flesh into shreds—in a little 
while you shall see!” 

Thus he cursed until Ling Ch’ung’s souls were 
almost ready to leave his body, and yet how did 
he dare to lift up his head in answer? The others 
hearing this cursing all scattered, and Ling 
Ch’ung waited until the man’s anger was over 
and he went to fetch ten ounces of silver and re- 
turning with a smiling face he said, “Elder 
Brother, the Work Master, deign to accept this 
very small gift. Do not think it too little.” 

The work master, seeing the money, asked, “Is 
the amount for the chief gaoler and for me all 
contained in this ten ounces of silver?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “This is only for you, 
Elder Brother. There are here yet ten more 
ounces for the chief gaoler.”. 

Hearing this, the work master laughed and 
said, “Instructor Ling, I also have heard of your 
good name. Truly you are a good fellow. It must 
be that Commander wishes to do you ill. Al- 
though for the present you have this bitterness, 
yet later you will surely rise into high official 
honor and you will preserve your great name. As 
fine a man as you are is not in the usual run here. 
Certainly later you must be a very high official !”” 

Ling Ch’ung laughed and said, “I can but 
trust to your mercy.” 

The. work master said, “Only rest your heart 
assured.” 


Then Ling Ch’ung brought out the lord 
Ch’ai’s letter and his gifts and he said, “I must 
trouble you to present these to the magistrate.” 

The work master said, “If you have a letter 
from the lord Ch’ai, why should you trouble 
about anything? This one letter is worth a piece 
of gold. I will present the letter and in a little 
while the head keeper will come to register your 
name and when he prepares to give you the 
usual hundred blows with the bamboo you need 
only to say you were ill the whole way and have 
not yet recovered. I will plead for you also and 
this will blind the eyes of all.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I thank you much for 
these instructions.” 

The work master then took the silver and the 
letter and left the gaol and went out. Ling 
Ch’ung drew a breath and he said, “ ‘If one has 
money, one may associate with the gods.’ This is 
a true saying. But what a misfortune this all is!” 

The work master then took five of the ten 
ounces of silver belonging to the chief gaoler and 
only gave five to the chief gaoler and he said, “I 
say this Ling Ch’ung is a good fellow. Here is a 
letter from Ch’ai Chin and Ling Ch’ung is here 
because of the spite of the Commander Kao, and 
he has no great crime.” 

The chief gaoler then answered, “If there is a 
letter from the lord Ch’ai then surely must we 
protect him,” and he called out, “Bid Ling 
Ch’ung to come here that I may see him!” 

Ling Ch’ung was just then sitting in his cell 
alone and filled with melancholy. He saw the 
leader of a small band of soldiers come to him 
and say, “The chief of the gaol is in the hall and 
he commands the new prisoner Ling Ch’ung to 
come and register his name.” 

Hearing this, Ling Ch’ung went out and the 
chief gaoler said to him, “Are you the newly ar- 
rived prisoner? The first Emperor of this dy- 
nasty made an ancient law that every new crimi- 
nal must receive a hundred blows. Guards to the 
left and right, prepare him for the bamboo!” 

Then Ling Ch’ung said, “Upon the journey 
hither this humble one felt bitterly the wind and 
the chill and J am not yet wholly well. I beseech 
you that these blows be left until later.” 

Then the work master came forward and he 
said, ‘“This man is ill now, indeed, and I beg that 
he may be forgiven the blows.” 
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The chief gaoler then said, “If this person be 
truly ill, then let the hundred blows wait until 
his illness is well, and then they may be given 
him.” 

The work master said, “The guard in The 
Hall Of The Heavenly King is long overdue in 
his period of service, and may we not tell Ling 
Ch’ung to go and relieve him?’ 

The scribe made a record of this and the work 
master led Ling Ch’ung to his solitary room and 
there fetched his baggage and then brought him 
to The Hall Of The Heavenly King for guard 
service, and he said, “Captain Ling, I desire 
nothing but to help you, and thus have I set you 
here to guard over this hall. This is the first mild 
measure of our prison to you. Night and morn- 
ing you have only to sweep the floor and light 
the incense. The other criminals must work from 
morning until night, and there is none to lift the 
burden from them nor to forgive them. There are 
others who are friendless and they are in the 
dungeons, and if they ask for death they cannot 
die, and if they wish to live they cannot live.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I thank you for this pro- 
tection.” Then he brought out two or three 
ounces of silver for the work master and he said, 
“T hope you, my Elder Brother, will help me in 
every way. It would be best of all if this rack 
could be taken off me.” 

The work master received the silver and he 
said, ‘It is in my power.” Then he went quickly 
and fetched the head gaoler and the rack was 
taken off. 

From this time on Ling Ch’ung was now in 
this hall to the god called The Heavenly King, 
and he prepared everything there for his living 

and sleeping. Every day he did nothing else but 
sweep the floor and night and morning he lit the 
incense, and thus scarcely without his knowing 
there passed forty or fifty days. The work master 
and the chief gaoler received bribes from him 
and a sort of intimacy was established between 
them so that they let him do as he pleased and 
did not try to control him in anything. Ch’ai 
Chin also sent people to bring him winter gar- 
ments and personal gifts, and Ling Ch’ung 
helped all the prisoners. 

But it need not be told in detail of all this. It 
was about the time for mid-winter to come, and 
one day suddenly Ling Ch’ung went out in the 


forenoon to walk about a little in front of the gaol. 
As he walked he heard someone call behind his 
back, saying, “Captain Ling, why are you here?” 


Ling Ch’ung turned his head to see, and he 
saw a certain person. From this it came about 
that he must pass through the midst of flames so 
that it seemed he would die there, and on a 
stormy snowy road he almost had his life taken 
from him. 


Who was this whom Ling Ch’ung saw? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 


2 


THROUGH WIND AND SNOW 
LING CH’UNG GOES TO 
THE TEMPLE 

TO THE MOUNTAIN GOD. 
LU THE GUARD 

TAKES FIRE AND BURNS 
THE TEMPLE 

GRANARIES 


ET -IS:SAID: that day as Ling 
Ch’ung walked idly along and as he suddenly 
heard someone call from behind him, when he 
turned to see who it was he recognized Li The 
Second, a serving man in a wine shop who had 
lived in the eastern capital and one who had re- 
ceived much help from Ling Ch’ung. This man 
afterwards stole money unlawfully from the 
wine shop till and he was about to be arrested 
and sent to the magistrate to be sentenced. But 
Ling Ch’ung made apology for him then and 
saved him so that he was not sent to the magis- 
trate and Ling Ch’ung even restored the stolen 
money. Nevertheless, the man was forced to es- 
cape, for he could no longer live at the eastern 
capital and then Ling Ch’ung gave him money 
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for the road and arranged places for him to stay 
along the way. But he did not think of seeing 
him here. Ling Ch’ung said, “Younger Brother, 
why are you also here?’ . 

Li The Second made obeisance and replied, 
“After the Most Gracious One saved me and 
sent me forth, I found no one to help me and 
thus wandering I came to Ch’ang Chou. Here I 
found a wine shop owner surnamed Wang, and 
he let me stay in his shop as a serving man, seeing 
me careful and industrious and good at prepar- 
ing food and fine soups so that everyone who 
tasted them cried out how good they were and 
thus the business improved. The keeper of the 
wine shop had a daughter, moreover, and he 
asked me to be his son-in-law. Now our parents 
are both dead and they have left us a little. I 
and my wife live in front of this gaol. We have 


a wine and tea shop and I have been out to col- . 


lect a debt and so have I met The Gracious One. 
But, Sir, why are you here?” 

Ling Ch’ung pointed to his branded face, and 
he answered, “Because I have offended the Com- 
mander Kao and he has persecuted me under the 
law and I am branded and exiled here. For the 
present they have put me in charge of this tem- 
ple hall, although I do not know how it will be 
with me hereafter. But I did not think to see you 
now and today.” 

Li The Second then humbly begged Ling 
Ch’ung to come and sit in his home and he told 
his wife to come out and make obeisance to one 
who had been so merciful to them. The two were 
thus very happy and they said to Ling Ch’ung, 
“We two, husband and wife, are without a sin- 
gle relative. Today with the coming of The Gra- 
‘cious One it is as though one came to us from 
Heaven.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “Yet I am an exile and 
a criminal, and this may perhaps bring harm to 
the two of you.” 

But Li The Second said, “And who does not 
know the great name of The Gracious One? Do 
not therefore speak thus. If you have any clothes 
let them be brought for my woman to wash and 
mend.” So saying he gave Ling Ch’ung wine to 
drink and accompanied him back to the temple. 

The next day Li The Second went again to 
greet Ling Ch’ung and Ling Ch’ung went con- 
stantly to their house, and because of this they 


often brought soups to the gaol for Ling Ch’ung 
to drink. As for Ling Ch’ung, when he saw how 
filial and reverential they were in their behavior 
toward him, he continually gave them silver to 
use as capital in their business. 

Yet let us not speak further of these. idle 
things, but rather of greater matters and so pro- 
ceed more quickly with the tale. 

The winter came early in that year and Ling 
Ch’ung’s wadded garments, coat and skirt, were 
all mended and put in order by the wife of Li 
The Second. One day as Li The Second was at 
his door preparing vegetables for making dinner 
he saw a man come quickly into the wine shop 
and sit down as hastily. After him another man 
came in also and in haste. Looking at the first 
man, Li The Second saw he wore the robes of a 
military officer, and the second one looked like a 
guard or a follower, and he seated himself also 
and Li The Second came and asked, “Do you 
want wine?” 

Then Li The Second saw this man take out a 
piece or two of silver and the man said, “Pray 
first take this silver and put it in your till. Then 
bring us three or four bottles of good wine, and 
if guests come bring also fruits and vegetables 
and more wines. Do not ask me further what I 
wish of this or that.”’ © 

Li The Second asked, “But, Sir, what guests 
have you invited?” 

The man answered, “I must trouble you to go 
to the gaol and ask for the chief gaoler and the 
work master to come hither and talk with me. If 
they ask you anything, say only that there is an 
officer who wishes to speak to them and consult 
with them about a matter of business, and for 
this he awaits them.” 

Li The Second said he would do this and he 
went to the military gaol and asked first the 
work master and then he went to the chief gaol- 
er’s home and asked that one to come also to the 
wine shop. They both came and Li The Second 
saw the officer very courteous to these two guests. 
The chief gaoler said, “I do not know you so I 
can only ask you what your noble surname and 
name are.” 

The officer then said, “There is a letter here. 
In a short time you shall know all. Let wine be 
brought.” 

Li The Second in great haste poured out wine 
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and set forth fruits and comfits and dishes of 
vegetables. The officer then offered wine to both 
guests and invited them to be seated. Li The 
Second ran back and forth waiting on them as 
fast as a shuttle in a weaver’s hand and he had 
no time for aught else. The guard himself heated 
the wine and after they had all drunk many 
bowls Li The Second brought the meats and 
spread the dinner on the table and then that of- 
ficer said, “I have my servant to heat the wine 
and you need not stay therefore. We want to 
talk.” 

Li The Second agreed and he went out the 
door and he called his wife and said to her, 
“Good wife, the coming of these two is a curious 
thing.” 

The woman asked, “‘And how curious?” 

Li The Second replied, “By their speech these 
two are from the eastern capital. They do not 
know the chief gaoler. When I took the meats in 
I heard the words ‘Commander Kao’ leak forth 
from the work master’s mouth. This officer is 
about to do some evil to Ling Ch’ung. I will 
stand at the’ door to attend upon them, and do 
you go around the corner and listen to what is 
said.” 

The woman said, ‘You go and ask Instructor 
Ling to come here.” 

But Li The Second said, ‘“You do not under- 


stand. Instructor Ling is an impatient man and 


before a thing is made clear to him he will kill 
someone or burn a house. If we ask him to come 
hither and see this man it will certainly prove to 
be that Lu of whom he spoke the other day, and 
will Ling Ch’ung let it go at that? There will 
surely trouble come of it and you and I will be 
caught in it also. Do you then but go and listen a 
little while and we will think of some plan.” 

The woman replied, “You speak rightly too.” 

She went therefore and listened for two hours 
and then she came out and said, “Those men 
have put their heads together, mouth to ear, and 
I cannot hear what they say. I only saw that man 
who looks like the guard bring forth out of his 
breast something wrapped up and he gave it to 
the chief gaoler and the work master. Is it not 
always gold and silver thus wrapped up in a ker- 
chief? I heard the work master say, ‘It is all on 
my body—good or ill I am to kill him.’ ” 

Just as she said this one called out, “Bring in 
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the soup!’ Li The Second went in hastily to 
change the soup and he saw a letter in the hand 
of the officer. Li The Second when he had 
changed the soup brought in some other dishes 
and they ate again for an hour. When the ac- 
count had been rendered and paid the chief 
gaoler and the work master went out first and 
then those other two bowed their heads and» 
went their way also. 

Scarcely had Li The Second and his wife 
turned themselves about when they saw Ling 
Ch’ung walk into the shop and he said, “‘Sécond 
Brother, is your business good today ?” 

Li The Second in great haste replied, ‘“Gra- 
cious One, pray seat yourself. I was just going to 
find you. There is something important to be 
told you.” 

Ling Ch’ung asked, “And what is the impor- 
tant matter?” 

Then Li The Second asked Ling Ch’ung to go 
within and sit down and he said, “Just now there 
was a military officer here who came from the 
eastern capital and he invited the chief gaoler 
and the work master to come here to my shop 
and they drank half a day at wine and we heard 
the work master utter the words ‘Commander 
Kao.’ This humble one suspected something and 
I told my woman to go and listen around the 
corner for two hours. But those men talked 
mouth to ear and she could not hear well what 
they said. Nevertheless at the very end these 
words came from the work master’s mouth, ‘All 
is on our bodies. Good or ill we are to kill him.’ 
The other two then brought out a bundle of gold 
and silver and gave it to the chief gaoler and to 
the work master and again they drank a round 
of wine and then they scattered. We do not 
know what sort of persons these men were. But 
wé are afraid that over The.Gracious One’s body 
some evil hangs.” 

Ling Ch’ung asked, ‘“‘What sort of appearance 
did these two have?” 

Li The Second replied, “The one had short 
limbs, a clear pale skin, he was beardless, and he 
was some thirty-odd years of age. The one who 
was with him was not tall either, and his skin 
was ebony black.” 

Hearing this Ling Ch’ung gave a leap of fear 
and he said, “This thirty-odd-year-old one as- 
suredly is Lu. As for that impudent rascal with 


CHAPTER 9: LING IS SENT TO THE GRANARY 


him, does he even dare to come here to harm me? 
Surely they will meet me—I will make mud out 
of their bones and flesh!” 

Li The Second said, “Only beware of them— 
that is all! You have not heard the ancient say- 
ing, “Take care not to choke when you eat and 
not to fall when you walk.’ ” 

Now Ling Ch’ung was in a very great fury and 
he left the home of Li The Second and went first 
out upon the street and bought himself a crooked 
short sword. He thrust this into his bosom and he 
searched in all the great streets and in the small 
hidden alleys and he searched everywhere. As 
for Li The Second and his wife, they were in such 
terror the perspiration was stopped upon their 
bodies ; nevertheless on that night nothing hap- 
pened. 

At dawn the next morning Ling Ch’ung rose 
and washed his face and rinsed his mouth and 
taking his knife he searched again inside and out- 
side the city and in all the little streets and odd 
alleyways, and he went round and round all day 
seeking. But all that day it was perfectly peace- 
ful. Then he came again and said to Li The Sec- 
ond, ‘“Today again nothing has happened.” 

Li The Second said, “Most Gracious, we hope 
it will ever be so. But we must be careful.” 

Ling Ch’ung then went back to the temple 
and passed the night. Each day for three or five 
days he searched the streets and saw not the 
least thing, and at last his heart gradually qui- 
eted itself. 


In the sixth month the chief gaoler told Ling 


Ch’ung to go to the place for registering names 
and he said, “You have been here for a long 
time, and although you have had the power of 
the lord Ch’ai to aid you, I have as yet done noth- 
ing for you. Now you may go outside of the east 
gate about five miles away to a large place there 
which is used as a granary for army horses and 
every month straw and grain must be brought 
there and you may according to custom pay for 
these. There has been an old soldier who con- 
trolled this place, but now I shall appoint you to 
go and the old soldier may come and look after 
the temple hall. There you can gain a little 
money for yourself, too. You can go there with 
the work master and take over affairs.” 
Ling Ch’ung answered, “I will go, then.” 


But as soon as he had left the military gaol he 
went to the house of Li The Second and he said 
to the two, husband and wife, “Today the chief 
gaoler has appointed me to go to the place which 
is used as a granary for the horses. Now what 
does this mean?” 

Li The Second said, ‘“This business is better 
than that in the temple hall. There you can make 
something for yourself on the supplies. In the 
past no one could get this position without hav- 
ing given money to the chief gaoler for a bribe.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If he does not injure me 
and on the other hand turns about and does me a 
kindness, I do not know what to make of it.” 

Li The Second said, ‘Gracious One, do not 
have a suspicious heart; if nothing happens, all 
is well. Only now I shall be far from you. But as 
I have time I shall come and see how you do.” 
And there in his home he prepared several bowls 
of wine and invited Ling Ch’ung to drink. 

It is not necessary to go into tiresome detail. 
These two then parted and Ling Ch’ung went to 
the temple and packed up his goods and took his 
sword and his wooden-handled spear and he bade: 
farewell to the chief gaoler and he went with the 
work master to the granary. 

It was just at the season of the great cold and 
the dark smooth clouds of coming snow spread 
over the sky and the north wind rose in gusts and 
the snow blew the whole day long in great waves. 
Ling Ch’ung and the work master had no place 
on the road to go and buy wine and so they came 
the sooner to the granary. There they looked 
about and saw walls of mud and two great gates. 
They pushed these gates open and looked in and 
there were six or eight straw-roofed rooms which 
served as granaries. Everywhere there were 
stacks of straw for the horses. In the midst were 
two thatched houses. When they had gone into 
one of the houses they saw only the old soldier 
cowering over a fire. The work master said, “The 
chief gaoler has appointed Ling Ch’ung to come 
and take your place and let you return. You may 
prepare to go at once.’ 

The old soldier fetched the keys then and 
gave them to Ling Ch’ung and he said, “The 
grain room is officially sealed with cross strips of 
paper. These hay stacks one by one all have their 
own numbers,” and the old soldier told them off. 
Then he led Ling Ch’ung into the hall and the 
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old soldier tied up his baggage and at last he 
said, ‘““The fire basin, the cauldrons, the bowls 
and the plates I will lend you for your own use.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “I have some also in the 
temple. If you wish them, take them.” 

The old soldier pointed to a great gourd hang- 
ing on the wall and he said, “If you wish to buy 
wine to drink, just go outside the granary and 
walk about a mile on the big road and there is a 
place to buy it.” 

The old man then went back with the work 
master to the gaol. 

Ling Ch’ung put his bundle and his bedding 
on the bed and he sat down and fed the fire which 
was only a hole dug in the ground. In the back of 
the hall was a pile of charcoal. He fetched a few 


pieces and put them in the fire pit and he lifted 


his head to look at the thatched roof. Every- 
where it was out of repair and leaking and it was 
shaken back and forth by the gusty wind. Ling 
Ch’ung said to himself, ‘How can I pass a whole 
winter here ? When the snow is over, I will go to 
the city and fetch a mason to mend the roof.” 

After he had hovered for a while over the coals 
he perceived himself to be extremely cold and he 
thought, “That old soldier just now said there 
was a wine shop less than a mile from here. Why 
not go now and fetch some wine to drink?” 

Then he went to his bundle and found some 
loose silver and he hung the gourd by its string 
upon his wooden-handled spear and he covered 
the fire pit and put on his fur hood and took the 
key and pulled the doors shut after him. When 
he came to the great gates he locked the two to- 
gether and took the key out and in great strides 
he went southward. 

It was as though he walked in a world of pow- 
dered jade. Following the winding road he went 
on and behind him blew the north wind. The 
snow fell continuously and he had gone not half 
a mile when he saw an old temple. Ling Ch’ung 
bowed to it and murmured, “Merciful Spirit, 
protect me and in a few days I will come and 
worship with silver and with incense.” 

Then for a while he went on again and at last 
he came upon a group of houses. There he 
stopped to look about. He saw a mud wall 
planted with trees and he saw a bamboo pole 
from which hung a tail of straw. It was the sign 
of a wine shop. Ling Ch’ung hurried in and the 


keeper said, “Sir Guest, from whence have you 
come?” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “Do you recognize 
this gourd ?” 

The keeper looked at it and said, ‘““This gourd 
belongs to the old soldier who lives in the gran- 
ary.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “It has always been his.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “If it is the elder 
brother who is come to care for the granary, pray 
sit down. The day is cold, and pray drink several 
cups. Thus I greet you as a distant guest.” 

The wine shop keeper then sliced a dish of 
cooked cow’s flesh and heated a jug of wine and 
he invited Ling Ch’ung to eat. And Ling Ch’ung 
bought more beef and drank several cups and be- 
yond this bought a gourdful of wine and 
wrapped up two pieces of the cow’s flesh. Then 
he put down some loose silver and hung the 
gourd over his spear on his shoulder and thrust 
the flesh into his bosom, and with words of grati- 
tude to the shop keeper he went out of the gate in 
the earthen wall and returned against the wind. 
And the snow increased as the night drew on. 


Let it be told further of Ling Ch’ung that he 
went striding through the good and enriching 
snow. He faced the north wind awhile and went 
as though he flew to the granary gate and open- 
ing the lock he went in and looked about. Sud- 
denly he called out, “Ah, bitter !”’ 

Now in truth does Heaven protect a good 
man, for this time the heavy snow storm had 
preserved Ling Ch’ung’s life. Those two 
thatched roofs had fallen in from the weight of 
the snow! Ling Ch’ung thought, “How fortu- 
nate I am!” and he put the spear and the gourd 
down in the snow and fearing lest there were 
coals in the fire pit that might be flaring up he 
pulled apart the rotten thatch and thrust him- 
self half in and felt about with his hand. But the 
very heart of the coals of fire was completely ex- 
tinguished by the melted snow. Ling Ch’ung 
then felt about for his bed and pulled out his cot- 
ton quilt. Then he drew his body out and he saw 
that the sky was black and he thought to him- 
self, ‘“There is no place where I can get fire and 
what shall I do?” 

Then he bethought himself of the old temple 
not far away where he might rest peacefully and 
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he said to himself, “I will go there and sleep at 
least for a night and wait until the dawn, and 
then I will see what can be done further.” 

So he rolled up his quilt and took his spear 
and gourd of wine and pulled the gates shut 
after him and locked them and he went to the 
temple. He approached the gate there to push it 
in. Beside it was a great stone. He closed the gate 
and moved the stone against it. Then he went in 
to look about. Above the, altar was an earthen 
god dressed in-robes of war, whose business it 
was to manage the affairs of the mountains about 
the temple. On one side of him was the Avenging 


God, and on the other a little Devil God. To one | 


side was a pile of burned paper. 

There was no one there, not even a keeper in 
the temple. Ling Ch’ung put his spear and gourd 
on the ashes and spread out his quilt and took 
off his fur hood and shook the snow from his 
body and took off his white upper garment. It 
was already half-soaked through. His hood he 
put upon the altar. Then he folded his quilt over 
and crept into it. He reached for the gourd of 
cold wine and drank it slowly and he took the 
cow’s flesh from his bosom and ate it also. 

Even as he was eating he heard from outside 
the sound of popping. He leaped up and through 
a crevice in the wall he looked out and he saw a 
fire spreading forth from the granary and it 
crackled and burned. Then Ling Ch’ung took up 
his spear, but even as he opened the door to rush 
forth he heard someone talking outside. Ling 
Ch’ung crept to the side of the door to listen. 
There were the sounds of the footsteps of three 
persons coming toward the temple. 

These men tried to push open the gate with 
their hands, but the great stone was there and 
whatever they did they could not push the gate 
open. Then the three stood beside the temple and 
watched the fire and among them one said, ‘“Was 
this not a good plan?” 

Another answered, “Truly you two, chief 
gaoler and work master, have done very well. 
Let us return to the capital and tell the Com- 
mander and he will surely make high officials 
of you both. This time old Chang can no longer 
refuse him his daughter.” 

The third said, “Yes, this time we have 
worked our will on Ling Ch’ung. Now the ill- 
ness of the young lord Kao will be healed.” 

/ 


Then another said, ‘Three and four and five 
times he sent word to old Chang, saying, ‘Your 
son-in-law is dead,’ but the old man would never 
believe it, and because of this the young lord 
grew more and more ill. The Commander sent 
us here especially to ask you two to do this for 
us, but we never thought to have finished our 
mission so quickly.” 

Then one said, ‘But I crept into the walls and 
lit fires everywhere and in more than ten places 
and how could he have escaped ?” 

Another said, “By now he is very nearly 
roasted.” 

Then Ling Ch’ung heard another say, “Even 
if he had escaped alive to have let the great 
granary burn down.is a crime worthy of death.” 

Then one said, “Let us go back to the city.” 

But another said, “Let us look a little longer 
and pick up a bone or two of his and when we 
go to the capital and ‘see the Commander and 
the young lord they will see we are the men to 
manage such a business as this!” 

Now Ling Ch’ung heard the whispers of these 
three, and he knew one to be the work master, 
one to be Lu, and the other to be Fu An. To him- 
self he thought, “Heaven pities me! If the 
thatched roof had not fallen I surely would have 
been burned to death by these accursed !”” 

Very softly then he moved-the great stone 
aside and seizing his spear horizontally in his 
left hand he jerked the temple gate open with 
his right and he rushed upon them with a great 
shout, crying, “‘Accursed thieves, where are 
you?” 

The three men, who were just hastening away, 
were frightened into a daze and they had no 
strength to move. Ling Ch’ung raised his hands 
and there was the sound of tearing flesh. First 
he thrust down the work master. Lu then 
screamed, “Forgive me my life!” But he was 
frightened out of all sense and his hands and 
feet could not move. As for that Fu An, he could 
not go more than ten steps before Ling Ch’ung 
gave a great roar, “You criminal, where do you 
go?’ He dashed forward then and grasped Lu 
by the bosom and threw him down in the snow. 
His spear Ling Ch’ung flung also into the snow, 
and he stood upon Lu’s chest and took the sword 
from his own girdle. Then placing the point of 
the knife against Lu’s face he shouted, “You 
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cursed thief, from first to last what quarrel had 
I ever with you? Why are you thus determined 
to injure me? Truly is it said that a single mur- 
der may: be forgiven but a disloyal spirit is be- 
yond pardon.” 

Then did Lu beseech him, saying, ‘None of it 
had anything to do with me, humble as I am! 
The Commander bade me and I dared not 
disobey.” 

But Ling Ch’ung cursed him, saying, ‘“You 
criminal, I have been friends with you from 
youth up and yet you come here today to do me 
hurt! How dare you say this has nothing to do 
with you? Now eat my sword!” 

And he tore apart Lu’s garments and screwed 
his knife about in the pit of Lu’s stomach and 
from Lu’s mouth and nose and ears blood flowed 
out. Then he cut out Lu’s liver and heart. As 
he turned his head to look about him, he saw 
the work master had recovered enough to creep 
up and begin to go away. Ling Ch’ung leaped 
on him and pressed him down and shouted out, 
“You thing, you have from the first been as evil 
as the other. Now eat my knife!” 

Then he cut off the work master’s head and 
held it up on his spear and he came back and cut 
off the heads of the other two men also. Thrust- 
ing his knife back into his girdle, he took the 
three heads and tied them together by the hair 
and he carried them into the temple and placed 
them upon the altar before the mountain god. 
Then he put on his robe and tied his girdle and 
placed his fur hood on his head and he drank 
up all the wine in the gourd and left the gourd 
and the bedding there, wanting nothing more. 

Taking up his spear, he went out of the tem- 
ple to the east. He had not gone so much as two 
miles when he saw people coming from the vil- 
lage near the granary with buckets of water and 
long hooked poles to put out the fire. Ling 
Ch’ung said to them, ‘Go quickly and save what 
you can. I will go and report the matter to the 
magistrate.” He took up his spear and went 
steadfastly on his way. The snow came down 
the more bitterly. 


Ling Ch’ung had walked east for two hours 
and his body was frozen cold. Looking out over 
the snowy ground he saw he was far from the 
granary and ahead of him he saw only a scat- 


tered group of trees. Among some of the trees 
that stood more thickly together he saw a few 
thatched huts weighed down with snow. From 
the cracks in the walls the glow of fire shone 
forth. Ling Ch’ung went straight to the huts 
and pushed open the door and there in the midst 
he saw an old villager sitting by the fire and 
about him were three or four small farmers. In 
the fire pit a fire burned up smokily. Ling Ch’ung 
went up to them and called out, “Sirs, I make my 
obeisance to you! This humble one is a messenger 
from the military gaol in the city, and I Rave 
been wetted through by the snow. I seek to bor- 
row the warmth of your fire to dry myself— 
pray lend me your aid!” 

The old villager replied, “Come near the fire 
then, for how can it be a trouble to us?” 

So Ling Ch’ung stood and dried his clothes 
until they were partly dry and then he saw be- 
side the fire a round pot with a small lid from 
whence the smell of heated wine issued. He said, 
“T have on my person some loose silver. Pray 
part with a little of that wine for me.” 

But the old villager said, “Every night I must 
take my turn at guarding the rice. It is now the 
fourth watch and the night is at its coldest. We 
several have only this wine to drink and it is 
not enough even for us. How can I part with 
any for you? Do not hope for it.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Ah, give me as little or 
as much as you please, but let me have at least 
a few bowls to help me against the cold.” 

The old villager replied, ‘You fellow, do not 
keep troubling and troubling me!’ 

But Ling Ch’ung smelling the fragrance of 
the wine longed more than ever to drink of it 
and he said, “Yet in spite of all, pray part with 
only a little!” 

All the villagers then said: “Out of kindness 
we have let you dry your clothes by our fire and 
now you will have our wine to drink! Go, and 
if you do not we will drag you here and hang 
you up from a beam!” 

At this Ling Ch’ung cried out in great anger, 
“How without any virtue are these!” and he 
took his spear and stirred it about in the fire and 
dug out a great coal made from a burning root 
and flung it at the old villager. The old villager’s 
beard and whiskers burst into flame. All the 
others leaped up. But Ling Ch’ung turned his 
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spear upon them and he beat them with the han- 
dle of it. The old villager ran out first. The oth- 
ers did not dare to move in spite of themselves, 
but when Ling Ch’ung beat them they went 
away. Ling Ch’ung then said, “All gone—now 
this lord can drink the wine!” 

On the brick bed were two cocoanut shells. 
He took one and dipped up the wine with it and 
drank half of it. Then he took up his spear and 


went out and away. But as he went he took one ~ 


step high and one low and he swayed from side 
to side drunkenly and he was not able to steady 
himself. When he had gone but a little way a 
great gust of wind blew him over. How could 
he ever rise again ? When a drunken man falls he 
cannot rise. Thus Ling Ch’ung in his drunken- 
ness fell into the snow. 


Let it be told now of the villagers. They gath- 
ered together, more than twenty men in all, and 
carrying weapons and dragging poles they all 
hastened to the thatched house to see what was 
there. They did not find Ling Ch’ung but they 
found the footsteps in the snow and they went 
forward and found him fallen in the snow, his 
spear dropped. The villagers all rushed forward 
and lifted Ling Ch’ung from the ground and 
they took a rope and bound him. 

At the fifth watch of the night they compelled 
Ling Ch’ung to walk. Now this place was no 
other than a robbers’ lair, and because of Ling 
Ch’ung’s coming to that place there were to be 
afterwards thousands of great boats of battle 
gathered in the waters about, and on either side 
of the watery waste hundreds of goodly fellows 
were to come together. Truly was it 


When this tale of death was heard, flesh 
turned cold. 
Chill pierced into human bones, this tale told. 


Let us see then to what place Ling Ch’ung was 
led by the villagers. Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


Chapter 10 


CHU KUEI LETS FLY 

A SINGING ARROW 

FROM THE PAVILION 

IN THE LAKE. 

LING CH’UNG ON A 

SNOWY NIGHT 

ASCENDS THE MOUNTAIN OF 
THE ROBBERS’ LAIR 


LT.18 SAID: ing Ch’ung, The 
Leopard Headed, on that night when he lay 
drunken in the snow truly could not rise. He was 
bound by the villagers and he was taken to the 
court of a great house and there he saw one who 
came out from the court and said, ““The lord has 
not yet risen.” 

Then they tied Ling Ch’ung to a beam. The 
sky began to change faintly to dawn when Ling 
Ch’ung came to himself out of his drunken stu- 
por and he looked about him. He was in a great 
courtyard. He shouted in a loud voice, ‘“Who 
dares to tie me here?” 

The villagers hearing him shout took sticks 
and poles in their hands and came out from 
the house door, crying, ‘Still have you all this ’ 
great talk!” 

And the old villager who had had his whiskers 
burned said, “Do not ask him anything—only 
beat him! Wait until the lord rises and then let 
him be questioned closely.” 

Then the villagers all came out and they beat 
Ling Ch’ung and he could do nothing to save 
himself from the blows. He could only cry out, 
“Never mind! I have wherewith to excuse my- 
self—’ 

Then he saw a villager run out and cry, “The 
lord comes!” \ 

Out of his dimmed eyes Ling Ch’ung saw a 
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lord approach with his hands.clasped behind his 
back. He asked, “Whom are you beating?” 
The villagers replied, ‘Last night this man 
came to Steal rice.” 
The lord hearing this went in front of Ling 
Ch’ung and looked at him and recognized who 
he was. In great haste with a shout he pushed 


aside the villagers and himself unbound the. 


ropes and he said, “How is it the instructor is 
here bound like this?” 

Hearing this all the villagers crept away. 
Then Ling Ch’ung looked and it was no other 
than the lord called The Little Whirlwind Ch’ai 
Chin, and in agitation he called out, “Great lord, 
save me!” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “Sir, why are you here thus? 
How is it these villagers have put you to this 
shame?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “It cannot be told in a 
few words.”’ 

The two then went inside and sat down and 
there Ling Ch’ung told bit by bit the story of 
the burning of the granary. When he heard it 
Ch’ai Chin said, ‘‘Elder Brother, how evil a for- 
tune has been yours! But today Heaven has 
given you luck and now pray let your heart rest. 
This is my demesne and I am your younger 
brother. Live here awhile, I pray you, and we 
will talk things over together.” 

Then he called to the villagers to bring out 
a bamboo basket of clothing and he bade Ling 
Ch’ung change freshly throughout. After this 
he invited him into a warm inner room to sit 
down and he had food and wine prepared for 
him. Thus Ling Ch’ung stayed in Ch’ai Chin’s 
village for some five or six days, and of this 
there is no more to be told. 


Let it be said further that in Ch’ang Chou 
the chief gaoler announced the death of the 
three who had been killed and the burning of 
the granaries. The magistrate of the city was in 
great fear and straightway he issued a proclama- 
tion and sent forth detectives and searchers far 
and wide in town and village to seek for Ling 
Ch’ung, and they put up his likeness everywhere 
as they went, offering three thousand strings of 
cash as reward to the one who found him. Thus 
they went searching from house to house most 
rigorously and every village was filled with ru- 


mors. Ling Ch’ung, however, was in the east vil- 
lage of the lord Ch’ai and heard all the talk of 
him, and when he heard it was as though he sat 
on a cushion filled with needles. He waited until 
Ch’ai Chin returned to the village, and then he 
said, “Great lord, you have held this humble 
one here but now that the magistrate searches 
for me thus rigorously and looks in every house 
for me—if I were discovered here it would surely 
be ill for you. Truly I have received most deeply 
of your generosity. Lend me now, I beg, a little 
money for travel, and I will escape elsewhere. 
If I am not killed one day then will I surely be 
to you as a grateful dog or horse.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “If my brother wishes to go, 
I, your humble younger brother, have a place 
where you may go. I will now write a letter and 
send you thither in peace.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If my lord thus helps me 
and I, humble one, can live there peacefully and 
safely—but I do not know whither I am to go.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “It is to a place controlled 
by Chi Chou, a town in Shantung, a place where 
there is water. The name is Liang Shan P’o. It 
is almost three hundred miles in circumference 
and more. In the center is a city called Wan Tse 
and the lake is called The Reed Lake. Now 
there are three good fellows there as robbers. 
The head one is Wang Lun, he whose nickname 
is The First Degree Scholar Wearing A White 
Robe. The second one, Tu Ch’ien, is nicknamed 
Eagle Who Flutters Against The Sky. The third 
one is Sung Wan, nicknamed The Guardian God 
In The Clouds. These three good fellows have 
gathered together seven or eight hundred fellows 
and they rob here and there and many great 
criminals have taken refuge with them to escape 
punishment, and they let them all stay. These 
three honorable good fellows are also very 
friendly to me and they always send me letters. 
Now I will write them a letter and let you go 
there to be among them—How is this—how is 
this?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If it can be managed thus, 
nothing could be better.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, ‘“The only difficulty is that 
the road leading from Ch’ang Chou is now 
guarded and a proclamation is put up and two 
soldiers stand there who examine and guard the 
road. Elder Brother, you must pass through 
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there.”’ Then Ch’ai Chin hung his head awhile 
and thought and at last he said, “I have yet an- 
other way to get you past this.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If you help me thus 
through all, I shall not forget it though I be 
dead.” 

Ch’ai Chin on the first day bade a tenant to 
take the baggage and go ahead and await them 
outside the city; and then he prepared twenty 
or thirty horses and took bows and arrows and 
weapons ot war and he took the hunting eagles 
and had the hunting dogs led forth; and then 
in the midst of them, men and horses, Ling 
Ch’ung was placed. Thus they all went outside 
to the guarded road. 

There sat the guards. Seeing it was the lord 
Ch’ai they both knew him because before they 
had reached their present positions they had been 
to his village. Together they raised their voices 
and cried, ‘The lord goes forth once more to 
his pleasure.” . 

Then Ch’ai Chin came down from his horse 
and he asked, saying, ‘““Honorable Guards, why 
do you stand here?” 

The guards said, “The magistrate in Ch’ang 
Chou has sent forth a proclamation everywhere 
and he has sent forth likenesses and we are to 
find and seize a certain Ling Ch’ung and for this 
purpose especially we stand here on guard. If 
any comes back or forth, one by one we must 
question him before we can let him pass.” 

Ch’ai Chin laughed and said, “Even if I had 
Ling Ch’ung here in this crowd of mine you 
would not know him!” 

The guards laughed also and said, ‘The lord 
knows the law and assuredly would not thus 
conceal him. Pray, therefore, mount your horse 

~at your pleasure!” 

Ch’ai Chin again laughed and said, ‘Do you 
indeed trust me so far as this? If I get any game 
I shall give it to you on my return.” 

Thus they parted and all mounted their horses 
and went outside the confines of the road and 
when they had gone about three miles they found 
the tenants waiting for them. Then Ch’ai Chin 
bade Ling Ch’ung dismount and take off his 
hunting garments and put on his own clothes 
the tenants had brought, and Ling Ch’ung tied 
on his girdle knife and put on his red plumed 
hat and lifted his bundle on his back and took up 


his spear and bade farewell to Ch’ai Chin and 
so parted from him and went his way. 


Let it be told now of Ch’ai Chin. Again he 
mounted his horse and went on to his hunting, 
and at night when he returned as he passed the 
guards he presented them with some of the wild 
things he had caught and he returned to his 
house. if 

Of this there is no more to be said. 


Let it be told further of Ling Ch’ung. When 
he had parted from the lord Ch’ai he went on 
the road more than ten days and it was the season 
near to the end of the winter. Black clouds mar- 
shaled themselves against each other over the 
sky and the north wind blew in gusts and the 
snow fell again and swirled over the earth. Ling 
Ch’ung, striding through the snow, could only 
struggle on. At last, feeling the cold too piercing 
and seeing the night gradually falling, he looked 
and saw in the distance a little wine shop pil- 
lowed against the bosom of a frozen lake and 
weighted under snow. Ling Ch’ung hastened to 
the wine shop and pulled aside the reed curtains, 
and dashed in and then turned around and 
looked about him. There were seats and tables 
everywhere. He chose a place and sat down, 
eased himself of his spear and untied his bundle, 
took off his fur hat and hung up his girdle knife. 
Then he saw a serving man coming who asked 
him, “Sir, how much wine will you have?’ 

Ling Ch’ung said, “First bring me two meas- 
ures of wine.” 

The serving man fetched a jug and poured the 
two measures out and set it upon the table. 

Ling Ch’ung asked him, ‘What meats have 
you to go with the wine?” 

The serving man said, “We have cow’s flesh 
raw and cooked, fat geese, and tender chickens.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “First I want two catties of 
cooked cow’s flesh and fetch it hither.” 

The waiter was not long gone and he came 
back and placed on the table a great plate of 
the meat and several dishes of vegetables and he 
set there also a big bowl, and he poured forth 
wine. Ling Ch’ung had drunk three or four bowls 
of wine when he saw a man in the wine shop go 
to the door and stand with his hands crossed be- 
hind his back and so look out at the snow. The 
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man asked the serving man, saying, ““Who drinks 
wine?” 

Ling Ch’ung as he looked at this man saw he 
wore a brimmed winter hat and a warm fur coat 
of a yellow color,and that on his feet were a pair 
of deerskin, narrow-soled boots. His body was 
both tall and large, and his face was noble in 
appearance. On either side his cheek bones were 
high, his whiskers were yellow in hue and were 
divided into three strands. He stood there rub- 
bing the back of his head and staring out at the 
snow. 

Then Ling Ch’ung called the iis man and 
said, “Do you only continue to pour out the 
wine!” And he said further, “Serving man, come 
also and drink some wine with me!” 

The serving man drank a bowl and Ling 
Ch’ung asked him, “How far is it yet from here 
to Liang Shan P’o?” 

The serving man answered, “From here to 
Liang Shan P’o, although it is only a few miles 
yet, the way is by water and it is altogether with- 
out dry road. If you want to go you must use 
boats before you can get there.” 

Ling Ch’ung asked, “Can you find me a boat 
then?” 

The serving man then te “Tn such a great 
snow now with the sky the color of night, where 
is one to go and find a boat?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “But I will give you some 
money and J beseech you to find a boat to ferry 
me over!”” 

The waiter said, ‘‘Even so, there is Howheve 
to seek for a boat.” 

Ling Ch’ung said to himself, “Now what is 
to be done about this?’ 

Then he drank again several bowls of wine 
and his sorrow rose up and filled his heart, and 
he thought to himself, ‘““When I was instructor 
of eighty thousand in the capital city and every 
day going forth to dally over wine in half a 
dozen streets who would have thought then that 


today I should have become an exile through | 


the power of that thief Kao and branded on the 
face as such and sent to a place like this, and been 
so persecuted that though I have a home I cannot 
go to it and though I have a country I may not 
return to it and I have become such a lonely cap- 
tive as this!” 

And his heart was shaken with his sorrows. 


He asked the waiter for the loan of pen and ink 


block and seizing the moment of exhilaration 


from his wine he wrote on the white-washed wall 
eight lines of verse, saying, 


“T am the noble Ling Ch’ung, 
I have been loyal life long. 
My name is told both near and far. 
A hero am [ at the court. 
Now drift I, root upon the wave, 
Wild wind I, flying as I may. 
—Yet in the years to come 
To fame I shall arise!” 


Then, throwing down his pen, he turned to 
his wine bowl. Even as he was in the midst of 
wine drinking he saw that fellow who wore the 
fur coat come forward and he seized Ling 
Ch’ung by the coat and he said, “You have great 
boldness in truth! In Ch’ang Chou your crime 
filled the heavens and now you come here where 
the magistrate offers three thousand strings as 
reward to the one who captures you! What do 
you think to make of this?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, ““Who are you who speak to 
me thus?” 

That fellow said, “Are you not The Leopard 
Headed, Ling Chung?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I am but one surnamed 
Chang.” 

That fellow laughed and said, “Do not speak - 
foolishly! You just now wrote your name on 
the wall. On your face is the golden brand of the 
exile. How can you deny it?’ 

Ling Ch’ung said, ‘Are you truly going to 
capture me?” 

That fellow laughed and said, “Why would 
I capture-you?” 

And he asked Ling Ch’ung then to come back 
to the pavilion in the lake and he told the waiter 
to light the candles. Then he made obeisances 
to Ling Ch’ung, and then they sat down face 
to face, and the fellow asked, “Just now I heard 
elder brother asking the direction of the road to 
Liang Shan P’o, and asking for a boat to go 
thither. That is a lair of robbers, and why do 
you wish to go to it?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “TI will surely not deceive 
you. The magistrate is pursuing me fiercely now 
and I have no spot where I can go to find peace 
for my body, and so I have turned to this den 
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of good fellows to take part in them. Therefore 
am I come.” 

That fellow then said, “Although it is thus 
yet must there come one to point the way 
thither.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “In a certain part of Ch’ang 
Chou there is an old friend of mine who sent me 
here.” 

That fellow said, ““Was it that Little Whirl- 
wind Ch’ai Chin perhaps?” 


Ling Ch’ung said, “Elder Brother, how did 


you know?” 

That fellow said, “The great lord Ch’ai is 
friends with the chief of robbers in the lair and 
constantly has letters coming and going. Once 
Wang Lun, the head of the robbers, when he 
failed in passing his examinations, and Tu 
Ch’ien were both told by Ch’ai Chin to stay with 
him at his homestead for a while. And when 
they went forth he gave them silver and money 
for the journey. Because of this there is the grace 
of friendship between them.” 

Ling Ch’ung hearing this made obeisance and 
said, ‘Although I have eyes I have not been able 
to see the T’ai Mountain. Grant me the honor 
of knowing your great name!” 

That fellow hastily returned obeisance and 
said, “Humble one has been ears and eyes for 
Wang, the leader of the robbers. My surname is 
Chu, my name is Kuei, and I am originally of I 
Chou in I Shui County. The ones in the lair have 
commanded this humble one to keep the wine 
shop here as a pretence, in reality to discover 
what merchants pass through these parts. It is 
only if they have money that I go and make it 
known in the lair. But if one guest comes alone 
here and he has no money I let him pass on. If 
he has money and if he is to be treated lightly 
I only give him a sleeping draught, but if I am 
to deal with him more severely then I really kill 
him. His lean meat I cut into strips to make dried 
meat to eat and his fat I render and we burn it 
in the lamps. But just now I heard you ask after 
Liang Shan P’o, and therefore I did not dare to 
lift my hand. Then I saw you write your great 
name forth. There have been those from the east- 
ern capital who have spread abroad the great 
honor of your name, but I had not so much as 
hoped that on this day I might meet you. If you 
have a letter from the lord Ch’ai on the one hand 


and on the other since your name has spread over 
the whole earth, any chief will surely put you in 
an important place.” 

And he hastily commanded that fish and meats 
be prepared, plate by plate, and salted pork and 
he had these brought all for Ling Ch’ung. The 
two sat in the Pavilion In The Water and drank 
half the night of wine. 

Then Ling Ch’ung said, “But how can I get 
a boat to ferry over the waters?” 

Chu Kuei said, “Of a truth there are boats 
here. Elder Brother, rest your heart. Spend the 
night here now. At the fifth watch of the night 
then arise and I will go with you.” 

Thus the two went each to his sleep. They 
slept until the fifth watch of the night. Then Chu ° 
Kuei himself came to tell Ling Ch’ung to get up, 
and he washed himself and then rinsed his mouth 
and Chu gave him three or five bowls of wine. 
When he had eaten some meats and such things, 
the sky was not yet light. Then Chu Kuei opened 
the windows of the pavilion and he took up a 
carved bow and fitted to it a singing arrow and 
sent it forth toward a bank where there were 
broken reeds. 

Ling Ch’ung said, ‘‘What meaning has this 
arrow?” 

Chu Kuei said, ‘This is the signal arrow of 
the lair. Soon there will be a boat come.” 

In a little while they saw coming forth from 
a little creek in the reeds three lesser robbers, 
rowing a swift boat across, and they approached 
the pavilion. Chu Kuei then led Ling Ch’ung 
forth and took his bundle and weapons to the 
boat, and the robbers made off with the boat 
toward the small creek and thus approached the 
sloping shores called The Golden Sands. When 
they had reached the shore, Chu Kuei and Ling 
Ch’ung went ashore and the robbers carried the 
bundle. With the weapons the two good fellows 
then went to the lair. The robbers then rowed 
the boat again into a small creek. 

Ling Ch’ung looked about him on this shore. 
On both sides were trees so large that only with 
outstretched arms could two persons reach 
around them. Halfway up the hill was a pavil- 
ion. When they had turned once more they saw 
the great entrance to the lair. Before it were 
placed weapons, knives, arrows, forks, spears, 
repeating bows and arrows and barbed spears. 
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On four sides were great beams of wood which 
were used to crush enemies who might approach 
and missile stones also. ; 

The robbers went first to announce their com- 
ing. The two men then entered the entrance. On 
both sides stood guards, each with his own ban- 
ner. The two men passed then through two nar- 
row barricaded passages before they came to 
the gate of the lair. Ling Ch’ung saw on all sides 
the lofty mountains and the fierce aspect about 
these three entrances, and he saw that the lair 
was encircled by the mountains. But in the midst 
of them was a piece of land as flat as a mirror 
that was some three hundred or five hundred 
feet across. Near the mouth of the mountains 
was the real gate to the lair. On either side were 
houses. 

Chu Kuei led Ling Ch’ung to The Hall Of 
Meeting. In the midst was a great arm-chair and 
thereon sat a goodly fellow. It was the chieftain 
Wang Lun. On his left in an arm-chair sat the 
chief Tu Ch’ien, and on the right in an arm-chair 
sat the chief Sung Wan. Chu Kuei and Ling 
Ch’ung went forward and called greetings and 
made obeisance and Ling Ch’ung stood rooted 
beside Chu Kuei. 

Chu Kuei then said, ‘‘This one is the instruc- 
tor of eighty thousand soldiers at the eastern cap- 
ital. His surname is Ling and his name is Ch’ung; 
“his nickname is Leopard Headed. Because he 
was oppressed by the Commander Kao and ex- 
iled to Ch’ang Chou and was burned out of the 
granary there he killed three men and escaped 
to the home of the lord Ch’ai, who reveres him 
mightily, and who sent a letter bidding him 
come here to be one of us.” 

Then Ling Ch’ung thrust his hand into his 
bosom and brought forth the letter and gave it 
to Wang Lun, who took it, opened it, and read 
it. Then he asked Ling Ch’ung to come and sit 
in the fourth arm-chair. Chu Kuei sat in the fifth. 
Wang Lun commanded the retainers to bring 
wine and he poured it out three times. After this 
he asked, saying, “How is the lord Ch’ai now?” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “Every day he goes 
out into the wilderness, and he goes to hunt wild 
beasts for his pleasure.” 

Wang Lun, when he had asked once, suddenly 
thought to faces, “Although I am a man who 
failed in the examinations and because I of- 


fended have now joined myself to Tu Ch’ien 
and come here to be a robber, and after us this 


_ Sung Wan came and so together we collected 


this band of men and horses, yet I have not re- 
ally enough ability to be the chief of them all. 
This Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan also in matters 
of war are not above the ordinary. Today with- 
out expecting it we have had added to us this 
man. He is a military instructor in the capital 
and surely is skilled in war. If he penetrates the 
shallowness of our ability, will he not rise above 
us? How can we overcome him? I may as well 
turn him away now and spare the blame for it 
if I hurt. Only it looks badly before Ch’ai Chin 
and will seem we have forgotten his favor of 
other days. But I cannot think of him today.” 

Then Wang Lun called to the robbers again 
to prepare wine and meats and he invited Ling 
Ch’ung to come to the feast and all the good fel- 
lows drank wine together. Almost at the end of 
the feast Wang Lun told the robbers to bring a 
plate filled with fifty ounces of silver and two 
bolts of silk. Then Wang Lun arose and he said, 
“The lord Ch’ai commanded you, Ling Ch’ung, 
to come to the lair and become one of us. But 
truly in our lair the food is too scarce already 
and our houses are very poor and our numbers 
are very scanty. We would but waste your pow- 
ers and this would not look well. Here are some 
wretched gifts. Pray receive them even though 
it be with laughter, and seek out a great lair 
where you may rest your body and unloose your 
horse. Pray do not blame us!” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “To the three chieftains 
let me make answer. This humble one has come 
more than three hundred miles to find you and 
more than three thousand miles to seek your 
help. I trusted to the power of the lord Ch’ai 
and I came here to this great lair to become one 
of you. I myself have no talents but I beseech 
you to receive me. I will serve you hence until 
death and this I say truly and not seeking favor 
with deceitful words. I have not come for silver 
but to seek happiness. Pray look into me as 
though into a mirror to see if I am true.” 

Wang Lun said, “Yet this place of mine is 
but a small one. Why should I delay you? Do 
not blame me—do not blame me.” 

Chu Kuei, seeing this, exhorted Wang Lun, 
saying, “Elder Brother above me, do not blame 
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the many words of your younger brother. Al- 
though the food in the lair is scanty yet we can 
go and rob from the neighboring town and city. 
On these mountains and in the waters there are 
many trees, and to build yet one more small 
house is little trouble. This is one whom the lord 
Ch’ai has most earnestly sent hither. How can 
we drive him forth? Furthermore the lord Ch’ai 
has always dealt graciously with us. If later he 
hears we have not received this man from him, 
surely it will not look well. Moreover he has 
ability and surely he will put forth his strength.” 

And Tu Ch’ien said, “Who will mind this 
one’s eating in the lair? Elder Brother, if you 
do not let him stay, and the lord Ch’ai hears of 
it surely he will blame us and it will be clear to 
him that we have forgotten his kindness and 
turned our backs upon him in return. In the 
past there have been many places where we have 
used his goodness. Today there is this man come 
and now we turn him away like this and com- 
mand him to go out from us!” 

Sung Wan also exhorted, saying, ‘There is 
the honor of the lord Ch’ai—for his sake allow 
him to stay here and be one of our chieftains. It 
is well. Otherwise it will look as though we were 
without the breath of human kindness, and all 
the good fellows everywhere would laugh at us.” 

Wang Lun then said, “Brothers, you do not 
understand. In Ch’ang Chou his crime was great 
enough to fill the heavens and in his coming up 
the mountain today we do not know what mo- 
tive he has in his heart. Perhaps he comes here 
to spy out our emptiness and fullness. If so, then 
what is to be done?” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I, this humble one, bear 
on my body the burden of crime punishable by 
death, and because of this I have escaped here 
to be one of you. Why then do you doubt me?’ 

Wang Lun then said, “If indeed it is so, and 
you are truly thus and your heart is truly as you 
say, then give us a pledge.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “This humble one truly 
understands a few characters. Pray bring a pen 
here that I may write.” 

Chu Kuei laughed and said, “Instructor, you 
are mistaken. Whenever a good fellow wants to 
come and join us he must surely first give the 
pledge of a man’s head. Wang Lun bids you go 
_ down the mountain and kill a man and bring the 


head and present it to us and then his doubts 
will be gone. This is what we call a pledge here.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “This thing is not hard ei- 
ther. I will go down the hill and wait, only I fear 
that no one will pass.” 

Wang Lun then said, “I will give you three 
days of idleness. If within the three days there 
is a head for a pledge then come and we will let 
you become one of us. But if within three days 
you do not bring it, do not blame us.” 

Ling Ch’ung made his promise and that night 
after they had feasted and drunk they parted. 
Chu Kuei said farewell and went down the 
mountain and he went to his own shop. Ling 
Ch’ung as night came took up his weapons and 
his baggage and his staff and the robbers led 
him into the guest room where he rested for the 
night. 

The next day he rose early and ate a little 
food and drank his tea and took his girdle knife 
and his spear and called to a robber to lead him 
into a small lonely road and wait there until 
some traveler passed. There he went and waited 
from dawn until dark, but not one man passed 
solitary. Ling Ch’ung despaired in his heart and 
again he ferried over the waters with the robber 
and they went into the lair. 

Wang Lun asked, cases “Where i is the head 
pledge?” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, “This day not one 
passed solitary, and therefore I cannot bring the 
pledge forth.” 

Wang Lun said, “Tomorrow at this time if 
you are still without the pledge it it is better that 
you do not stay here.” 

Ling Ch’ung did not dare to answer again. In 
his own heart he was not happy and he went into 
the house and begged some food and ate it. Then 
he rested again another night and next morning 
he rose at dawn and ate breakfast with the rob- 
ber and he took his long knife and again went 
down the mountain to wait. The two ferried 
across the waters and came to a wood and there 
waited. But not one person did they see pass al- 
though they hid until noon. Then there passed 
a company of guests more than three hundred in 
number, marching together. Ling Ch’ung again 
did not dare to move but he saw them pass and 
again he waited awhile and at last he saw the 
sky darkening and not another traveler passed. 
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Ling Ch’ung said to the robber, “I have noth- 
ing but ill fortune. I have waited two days and 
have seen not one traveler pass by solitary. What 
is best to be done?” 

The robber said, “Elder Brother, let your 
heart rest. Tomorrow you have yet a day of idle- 
ness. I will go with elder brother to the east of 
the mountain and there wait.” 

On that night they returned once more. 

Wang Lun said, “How is it today with the 
head pledge?” 

Ling Ch’ung did not dare to answer but only 
drew a sigh. 

Wang Lun laughed and said, “TI thought to- 


day you would still have nothing. I said I would | 


give you three empty days. Today is the second 
day. Tomorrow at this time it is not necessary 
for us again to meet. Pray do you but take your 
steps down the mountain and go elsewhere.” 

Ling Ch’ung went back into the house and 
truly his heart was this time filled with despair. 
He looked to Heaven and kept heaving deep 
sighs and he thought, “I never thought it possi- 
ble that that Kao would drive me to such a point 
as this. Heaven and earth have no place for me. 
How is it my life is as difficult as this!” 

After a night had passed and when the day 
had again turned to dawn he begged some food 
once more and ate it and tied up his baggage 
and hung his girdle knife to his waist. Then he 
took up his spear and again with the robber he 
went down the mountain and crossed by the ferry 
and they went to the east of the mountain. 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If today I still am not 
able to get a head pledge I can only go elsewhere 
to rest my body and set up my name.” 

The two came to the foot of the mountain 
and in the east wood of that road they hid and 
waited. When they saw the sun at noon still not 
one had passed and there was only the half- 
thawed, long-lying snow glittering under the 
rays of the sun. Ling Ch’ung took up his spear 
and said to the robber, ‘Here in my very pres- 
ence again is failure. It is better to seize advan- 
tage of the daylight that is left and take my bag- 
gage and go elsewhere and seek a place for 
myself,” 
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But the robber suddenly pointed with his fin- 
ger and said, “Good—is not there a man 
coming ?” 

Ling Ch’ung, looking, cried, “Ah! Good 
fortune!” 

Then he saw a man in the distance coming 
slowly along down the decline of the mountain. 
Waiting until he drew near, Ling Ch’ung held 
his sword in position and suddenly he leaped 
out. That fellow, seeing Ling Ch’ung, shouted, 
“Ha, yah!” and dropped his burden and turned 
his body and ran. Ling Ch’ung rushed after him, 
but how could he overtake him? The fellow ran 
straight over a spur of the mountain. 

Then Ling Ch’ung said, “Do you see how bit- 
ter my life is? Three days I have been waiting. 
We waited for a man to pass and now we have 
eaten the bitterness of seeing him run away!” 

The robber replied, “Although you have not 
killed a man this bundle of goods can take the 
place of a person’s head.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “You take it first up the 
mountain and I will wait a little longer.” 

The robber first shouldered the burden out of 
the wood and then saw appear from around the 
slope of the mountain a great tall fellow. Ling 
Ch’ung, seeing him also, said, “Heaven sends 
me this convenience !”” 

But the man holding his sword, perceiving 
Ling Ch’ung to be still holding his spear, like 
thunder shouted, saying, “‘Accursed thief—will 
these robbers never be done away with? Where 
did you take my bundle? Surely I will catch you 
every one who come hither continually to pull 
these tiger’s whiskers of mine!” 

And as though he were on wings, he came leap- 
ing and bounding forward. Ling Ch’ung, seeing 
him come thus, stepped forward to meet him. 


Because this man came to fight with Ling 
Ch’ung there were added to the robbers’ lair © 
many fierce-breathed, snowy-headed tigers. In 


_ the thicket of that lair there were chasm-leaping, 


golden-eyed wild beasts. . 

Who was this who came leaping to fight with 
Ling Ch’ung? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


Chapter if 


LING CH’UNG 
BECOMES A ROBBER 
IN THE GREAT LATR. 

YANG CHI GOES 
TO THE CAPITAL CITY 
TO SELL HIS KNIFE 


IT IS SAID: ing Ch’ung looking 
closely saw that tall fellow had on his head a 
high square hood of sheepskin and on its top a 
plume of red horsehair; he wore a traveling coat 
of white satin and about his waist was a girdle 
of straight silken threads twisted into a rope. 
Below he wore trousers wrapped about the legs 
with strips of sky-blue and white cloth, and 
deerskin stockings, and on his feet were boots of 
cowhide with the hair left on. He had a girdle 
knife at his waist and held a sword. He was some 
seven and a half feet tall, and on his cheeks 
were branded great blue letters on the side of 
which straggled a few red whiskers. He had 
pushed back his hat so that it hung from his 
shoulders. As he prepared to fight, he bared his 
chest, and he fastened down snugly the corners 
of the cloth cap he wore under his hood. He held 
his sword in position and in a great voice he 
shouted and said, “You accursed thief, where 
have you taken my goods and my valuables?” 

Ling Ch’ung at this time was so angry he had 
scarce breath left in-him and how could he an- 
swer? His eyes opened wide and round, his whis- 
kers stood erect, and raising his sword to position 
he dashed forward to oppose that great fellow. 
Just then, above the long-lying snow, appeared 
in the sky a small, pale rainbow. From the ice- 
banks of the little stream these two figures stood 
forth like spirits of anger and death. Approach- 
ing each other and then retreating they fought 
more than thirty rounds and it could not be said 
which was the victor. The two fought again more 


- more. 


than ten rounds and just as they had fought to 


the hottest point of the battle, suddenly one 
called from a height on the mountain, saying, 
“You two good and honorable fellows, fight no 
ibe 

Ling Ch’ung heard it and suddenly he leaped 
out of the circle of combat. They both held their 
spears and looked up to see who called from that 
height. It was indeed Wang Lun. He and Tu 
Ch’ien and Sung Wan and many of their fol- 
lowers had come down the mountain and crossed 
by the ferry boat. And Wang Lun said, “Ha, you 
are two honorable goodly fellows and how good 
a pair of swords indeed! One cannot tell whether 
they are thrusting forward or retreating. This 
one is my brother, The Leopard Headed, Ling 
Ch’ung. But you blue-faced fellow, who are 
you? I should like you to tell us your name.” 

To this Yang Chi replied, “I am the descend- 
ant of three generations of warriors, grandson 
of the Duke of Wu. My surname is Yang and 
my name Chi, and now I wander hither and 
thither in Kuangsi. In my youth I went up for 
examination in military affairs and then became 
a member of the Imperial Guard. Because the 
Emperor wished to build the Mountain Of A 
Thousand Years in his garden he appointed ten 
of my rank to go to the side of the lake of T’ai 
and find and bring from there colored and valu- 
able rocks and bring them to the unfinished gar- 
den. But I did not know how evil was the destiny 
prepared for me. I guarded the rocks to the very 
edge of the Yellow River and there a wind arose 


-and overturned the boat and the rocks sank and 


were lost. I could not then go to the capital to 
deliver them and I took refuge elsewhere to es- 
cape this trouble. Now the Emperor has forgiven 
me my crime, and I prepared this bundle of valu- 
ables to take to the eastern capital to give to the 
Prime Minister and see if there is any way 
whereby I can once more get back my old posi- 
tion. But as I passed this place, and had hired 
for a little money a country fellow to carry my 
burden, I did not think that it would be robbed 
by such as you. Can you not bring it back and 
return it tome now?” 

Wang Lun said, “Is not your nickname The 
Blue Faced Beast?’ 

Yang Chi said, “I am he indeed.” 

Wang Lun said, “If it is Yang the Officer, I 
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pray that you ascend to the lair and drink a few 
bowls of my wine, though it be tasteless as water. 
Then will I return your bundle. What think you 
of this?” 

Yang Chi said, ‘‘Good fellow, if you recognize 
me, and will return my bundle, this is better yet 
than inviting me to drink wine.” 

Wang Lun said, “Sir, this lowly one went a 
few years ago to the eastern capital to come up 
for examination and there I heard of your great 
name. Today how fortunate it is that we meet! 
How can IJ send you empty away? Pray come, 
therefore, into the lair and eat a little something, 
for indeed I have no other purpose than this.” 

Yang Chi, hearing this, said to himself he 
could not do otherwise than go with Wang Lun, 
and all of them, when they had crossed the 
water, went up to the lair and told Chu Kuei to 
go with them to the meeting there. When they 
had all come to the midst of the lair, they gath- 
ered into the great hall. On the left were four 
great arm-chairs. These were for Wang Lun, Tu 
Ch’ien, Sung Wan and Chu Kuei. On the right 
were two great arm-chairs. Above sat Yang Chi 
and below sat Ling Ch’ung. Thus they all sat in 
their places. 

Then Wang Lun called, “Kill sheep and pre- 
pare the wine! Prepare a feast!” He invited 
Yang Chi to eat, and of this there is not more to 
be told. 


But these things need not be told too closely. 
After several cups of wine, Wang Lun thought 
in his heart, “If Ling Ch’ung stays here alone, 
surely it will be shown forth how unskilled we 
are. It will be better that I do a favor and allow 
Yang Chi to stay also so as to be equal with 
him.” 

For this reason he said to Yang Chi, pointing 
to Ling Ch’ung, “This brother is an instructor of 
eighty thousand in the eastern capital. His nick- 
name is The Leopard Headed, Ling Ch’ung. Be- 
cause that Commander Kao cannot let a good 
man have peace in his service, he exiled him to 
Ch’ang Chou and branded him. There he again 
fell into trouble and now has only just come 
here. Just now you said you were going to the 
eastern capital. Now that I went out to seek you, 
I pray you become one of us! As for me, because 
of my anger in failing in examinations, I de- 


LING CH’UNG FINDS REFUGE 


‘serted letters to become a soldier and now I have 


come hither to be a robber. You also are a crimi- 
nal, and although you are forgiven by the Em- 
peror, yet it will be hard for you to regain your 
old position. Now that this thing Kao has seized 
the military power, how will he overlook you? Is 
it not better, therefore, for you to tie your horse 
in this humble lair? We will divide the spoils by 
weight on the great scales and we will eat meat 
and drink wine out of great bowls, and together 
we will be good fellows. But I do not know how 
this seems to you in your heart?” 

Yang Chi answered, saying, “Good fellows 
here and chieftains all, how have I deserved this 


_ kindness? But I have a relative who now lives in 


the eastern capital who suffered because of me 
in the matter of the lost rocks and I have not 
given him any reward in return. Today I was 
going there and I hope, therefore, that you will 
return my bundle. If you are not willing to re- 
turn it then will I go forth empty-handed.” 

Wang Lun laughed and said, “Sir, if you will 
not stay here, how can I force you to become one 
of us? But pray rest your heart and stop awhile. 
Tomorrow you shall start forth early.” 

Yang Chi was very happy at this and they 
drank wine until the second watch before they 
rested, and then each went to his rest. The next 
morning they rose early and Wang Lun again 
spread forth a parting feast and prepared a stir- 
rup cup. After the early meal was eaten the 
chieftain called to one of the robbers to bring the 
bundle they had taken the night before, and they 
all escorted Yang Chi down the mountain to the 
mouth of the road, and there they prepared to 
part. The robber chief commanded a robber to 
ferry Yang Chi across the water and escort him 
to the great road. 

All having said their ehewells they parted 
each from the other and the robbers went back to , 
the lair. From this time on Wang Lun now gave 
to Ling Ch’ung the fourth place and to Chu Kuei 
the fifth, and the five goodly fellows in the great 
lair robbed and pillaged the countryside about. 

Of this more need not be said. 


Let it be told now of Yang Chi. When he had 
come forth upon the great road, he found a 
farmer to carry his bundle and he told the rob- 


ber to go back to the lair. Yang Chi thus jour- 
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neyed on for many days and he went toward 
the eastern capital and he came into the city and 
found an inn and there settled himself to rest. 
The farmer gave him the bundle and received 
some silver and went back alone. Yang Chi went 
into the midst of the inn and put down his bag- 
gage and unfastened his girdle knife and put 
down his spear. He called for the innkeeper, and 
taking out some loose silver, he bought wine and 
meat. After some days had passed he asked one 
to go for him to the magistrate’s court and make 
all necessary preparations, asking this one and 
begging that one, in order that the business he 
had planned might be accomplished. Then he 
brought out the silver and the gold from his 
bundle and bribed high and bribed low in order 
that he might again regain his old position and 
he used up much before one even presented a 
petition for him that he might go and see the 
Commander Kao face to face. 

When he had come to the front of the audi- 
ence hall, that Commander himself looked over 
all the proofs of Yang Chi’s past history, and 
in great anger he said, “Ten of these officials 
went to collect the rocks and nine of them have 
returned with their loads! It is only you who 
have lost the colored rocks. Nor did you come 
and report the matter, and worse than that you 
made off and for a long time could not be caught. 
Now today you come looking again for your old 
place. Even though your crime has been for- 
given, it will be very hard for me to use you 
about me here.” 

So saying, he took up his pen and marred the 
petition before him, and had Yang Chi driven 
out of the audience hall. 

Yang Chi’s heart was full of despair and he 
went back to the inn and he thought to himself, 
“Wang Lun exhorted me and what he said was 
true. Yet because I am a man without sin and 
clear as water, I was not willing to befoul the 
body I have had from my ancestors. I had hoped 
that I could use all of the powers of my members 
and fight knife and sword on the border against 
the outer countries and so win a noble position 
for myself and for my wife and leave it to my 
posterity, and thus give as it were a breath of 
life to my ancestors also. I did not dream of again 
failing like this. Commander Kao, Commander 
Kao, you are too poisonous and: too evil—too 


poisonous—too evil! How can you oppress one 
who is already at the lowest depths?” 
Thus did he grieve awhile in his heart. 


Yang Chi livedon in the inn for a few days un- 
til he had used all hismoney, and then he thought 
to himself, “(Now what is best to be done? I have 
only this precious dagger left to me from my 
father that has from the beginning accompanied 
me everywhere. Today in my extremity I have 
no other way and I can but take it on the market 
and sell it, if I can, for a thousand or even for a 
few hundreds of cash to use for travel money 


-and so go elsewhere to seek for rest.” 


On that day he took up his precious dagger 
and he wove a grass about it to show that it was 
for sale and he went on the streets to sell it. 
When he had come to the center of the street 
where the horse market was, there he stood fast 
for the space of a watch but there was not one 
who asked of him. Just as it was about noon he 
turned and went to the Bridge Of The Milky 
Way where there were more people and commo- 
tion. When he had stood there a short time he 
suddenly saw the people on both sides of the 
bridge run swiftly into the alleys along the canal 
as though to hide themselves. Yang Chi, as he 
stared, saw them flying in all directions, and as 
they went they cried, “Hide! Hide quickly! The 
Tiger is coming!” 

Yang Chi said, “Here is a strange thing! In 
this wonderful city from whence can a tiger 
come?” 

And so he set his feet fast, watching, and he 
saw looming in the distance a great dark-looking 
fellow, half drunken, staggering and swaying as 
he came. Now Yang Chi, as he looked at this 
one, saw that he was a certain bully who lived 
among the idlers of the town and he was named 
The Hairless Tiger, Liu The Second. He was 
ever out on the streets to pick a quarrel, and with 
his fierce looks, to make a fight here and there as 
he could. In a year he went before the magistrate 
several times. There was none who could control 
him and when the people of the city saw him 
coming they all hid themselves. 


Let it now be told concerning Liu The Sec- 
ond. He rushed into Yang Chi’s presence and he 
seized the precious dagger and looked at it and 
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asked, saying, “Fellow, how much do you want 
for this knife of yours?” 

Yang Chi replied, ‘“This precious dagger was 
left me from my ancestors. I will sell it for three 
thousand strings of a thousand cash each.” 

Liu The Second cried with a shout, ‘‘What is 
the accursed knife to sell for so much? I can buy 
a knife for thirty cash and it will cut meat and 
it will cut bean curd. What is the good of your 
accursed knife that you call a precious dagger!” 

Yang Chi said, “It is mine and it is not a tin 
knife such as can be bought in a shop. This is a 
precious dagger.” 

Liu The Second said, ‘‘What do you mean by 
precious dagger?” 

Yang Chi said, “In the first place, it can strike 
brass and it can strike iron and the blade will not 


warp. In. the second place, it will cut a hair that _ 


you blow past its edge. In the third place, when 
you kill a man with it there will be no blood on 
the blade.” 

Liu The Second said, ‘Do you dare to cleave 
a copper penny for me to see?” 

Yang Chi said, “Take it out and I will cleave 
it for you to see.” 

Liu The Second went beneath the bridge into 
a shop where peppers and side dishes and small 
meats were sold and took from the keeper twen- 
ty-three cash pieces and piled them and placed 
them on the balustrade of the bridge and called 
to Yang Chi, saying, ‘“‘Fellow, if you cleave them 
apart I will give you three thousand strings!” 

At that time there were those who although 
they did not come near, yet they stood at a dis- 
tance to watch. ' 

Yang Chi said, “This is nothing.” 

And he rolled back his sleeve and took the 
knife firmly in his hand, and fixing his aim, with 
one blow he divided the pile of copper coins. All 
the crowd cried out in praise, but Liu The Sec- 
ond said, ‘What accursed shouting is this? 
What did you say was the second thing?” 

Yang Chi said, “It will cut a hair blown past 
the blade. If you take a few hairs from your head 
and blow them against the edge of the blade, 
each one will be cut in two.” 

Liu The Second said, “I do not believe it!” 

But he jerked a handful of hair from his head 
and gave it to Yang Chi, saying, “You blow 
them and I will watch!” 


Yang Chi took the hairs in his left hand and 
blew them over hard against the blade edge. 


. Those hairs all were cut in two pieces and fell 


scattered down to the ground. Again all the 
crowd shouted in praise and by now the onlook- 


- ers had increased in number. 


Liu The Second asked again, ‘What is the 
third thing?” 

Yang Chi said, ““When you kill a man with it 
there will be no blood on the blade.” 

Liu The Second said, ‘How can it be that if a 
man is killed there is no blood on the blade?” 

Yang Chi said, “It severs a man’s neck at one 
blow and there is no blood, it is so swift.” 

Liu The Second said, “TI do not believe it. You 
get a man and give him a blow and let me see.” 

Yang Chi said, “This is the middle of the 
capital city. How dare I then to kill a man? If 
you do not believe it, bring a dog here and I will 
do it for you to see.” 

Liu The Second said, “You said ‘kill a man’ 
—notadog!”_- 

Yang Chi said, ‘If you will not buy it, let it 
be an end. Why do you keep troubling a man?” 

Liu The Second said, “Bring it here for me to 
see!” ; 

But Yang Chi replied, “You want this and — 
that and this and that without end, and I am not 
one that you may bait!” 

Liu The Second said, “Do you dare to kill 
me?” 

Yang Chi said, “With you I have not had 
hatred for a thousand days and I have no ill-will 
toward you this day. If the matter cannot be set- 
tled, still your money remains with you and my 
knife with me—each has still his own. There is 
no reason why'I should kill you, is there?” 

Liu The Second grasped Yang Chi by the 
bosom and he cried, “TI will at all costs buy this 
knife of yours!” 

Yang Chi replied, “If you wish to buy, bring 
out your money.” 

Liu The Second said, “But I have no money.” 

Yang Chi said, “If you have no money why 
are you holding me like this?” 

Liu The Second said, “I want this knife!” 

Yang Chi said, “I will not give it to you.” 

Liu The Second said, ““You, if you are a good 
fellow, hit me a blow with the knife if you 
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dare! 
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At this Yang Chi, in great anger, pushed Liu 
The Second to the ground, and Liu The Second, 
sprawling, leaped up and ran his head into Yang 
Chi’s chest. 

Yang Chi yelled out, “‘All you on the streets 
and all neighbors are witnesses! I am without 
money to travel and can only sell this one dag- 
ger. This bully robs me of my dagger and also 
wants to beat me!” 

Now all the people on the street feared this 
Liu and who dared to come forward and exhort 
the two? : 

Then Liu The Second shouted out, “You say 
I beat you,—well, and if I beat you to death, 
what of it?” 

As he said this he lifted his right fist and struck 
out. Yang Chi dodged and took his knife and 
charged forward. His anger was risen now and 
he plunged his knife into Liu’s neck and pushed. 
He fell. Yang Chi rushed forward again and 
plunged his knife twice into Liu The Second’s 
bosom and blood was spilled all over the ground, 
and there on the ground he died. 

Then Yang Chi cried out, “I have killed this 
bully, but how can I drag you all into it? Now 
that the bully lies dead, you all come with me to 
the magistrate while I confess it!” 

So all the people on the street came crowding 
forward and followed Yang Chi and went to- 
ward the magistrate’s to make report. Now they 
happened to reach there when the magistrate was 
holding audience, and Yang Chi, grasping his 
dagger, and with all the neighbors and people 
of the district, approached the dais, and they all 
knelt down, and Yang Chi placed the knife 
there. Then he cried out, “I was once an officer 
in the Imperial Guard, and because I lost the 
colored rocks, I lost with them my position. Since 
I had no money to use, I took this dagger and 
went to the streets to sell it. I did not dream that 
I would meet that bully and scoundrel, Liu The 
Second, who tried to rob me of my dagger and 
he lifted his fist and struck me. Then my anger 
came suddenly up out of my heart, and I killed 
him. All the neighbors are witnesses of it!” 

All the neighbors then agreed and the matter 
was discussed for a while and the magistrate 
said, ‘Since you have come yourself and told me 
I will forgive you the preliminary beatings. But 
let a heavy rack be brought and two guards be 


appointed. Let scribes come also and they shall 
go with the neighbors to the Bridge Of The 
Milky Way to the scene of the crime and find 
out in detail the whole story.” 

All the neighbors then gave bond that they 
would come when the magistrate demanded and 
then the magistrate dismissed them and Yang 
Chi was confined into the gaol for those who 
are condemned to death..The guards and ward- 
ens of the prison, hearing that Yang Chi had 
killed The Hairless Tiger, Liu The Second, 
pitied him for a goodly fellow, and they would 
not come and demand money of him and they 
took care of him well. 

As for those who went to the Bridge Of The 
Milky Way because Yang Chi had rid the streets 
of one who had harmed people, they collected 
money and each gave some silver and bought 
food for him in gaol. To high and low among 
the guards and officials in the gaol they gave 
money also. The chief gaoler saw, too, that Yang 
Chi was a famous good fellow and that he had 
rid the streets of the eastern capital of a curse, 


- and since there was not one left in Liu’s home, he 


changed the story of the crime and made it more 
light. Thrice and even six times more he in- 
quired into the affair from Yang Chi and led 
him to say that in a sudden anger and without 
meaning it he had killed a man. After sixty days 
the case was clear and the officials reported to the 
magistrate and Yang Chi was brought into the 
hall and the rack was taken off and he was beaten 
twenty times and a professional brander was 
called and his cheek was branded in gilt letters 
and he was sent to the border of Chihli to be- 
come part of the guard there. 

The precious dagger was confiscated and a 
passport of travel made and two guards were ap- 
pointed but just who they are is not known, 
perhaps a Chang and a Chao in surname, and on 
Yang Chi they put an iron rack weighing seven 
and a half catties and these two guards were 
commanded to guard him. 

Now there were several rich men who had col- 
lected gold and silver and they waited at the 
Bridge Of The Milky Way. When Yang Chi 
came by they asked his two guards to go with 
them to the wine shop and drink wine and eat 
meat. Then they brought out the silver and gold 
and gave it to the guards and they said, “This 
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CHAPTER 11: THE FAVOR OF GOVERNOR LIANG 


Yang is a goodly fellow and he has suffered this 
trouble for the people. We beg you to care well 
for him and protect him on the road to the bor- 
der.* 

To this Chang and Chao replied, ““We, too, 
know he is a goodly fellow and we do not need to 
have you command us thus. Rest your hearts.” 

Yang Chi thanked them all and what silver 
and gold was left over they gave to Yang Chi for 
travel money and then they all parted and went 
their several ways. 


Let it be told further now that Yang Chi and 
the two guards went back to the inn and when 
they had counted out and paid their rent money 
and found again their goods and clothing and 
had prepared some food and wine and had asked 
two servants and a doctor to come and put 
plasters on Yang Chi’s wounds, he with the two 
guards then set out on the journey, and the three 
went on their way toward the northern capital. 
At the village two miles away and again at the 
four-mile village, or if they came to a city or a 
market town, they bought wine and meat and 
Yang Chi always invited Chang and Chao to'eat. 
The three slept in inns at night and at dawn 
rose and followed the great highway. In a few 
days they reached Peking and they went to the 
center of the city and sought where they might 
rest. 

Now the chief of the guards of Peking con- 
trolled the infantry soldiers also and he had 
power over the people, and he had power over 
all. His surname was Liang and his name Shi 
Chieh. He was the son-in-law of the prime min- 
ister of that dynasty who was surnamed Ts’ai, 
and who came from the eastern capital. 

On that day, the ninth day of the second 
month, this governor Liang ascended into the 
hall of audience and Yang Chi’s two guards 
stood in front of the hall and they presented to 
him the documents they had from the eastern 
capital. When he had read the two documents 
he remembered he had known Yang Chi once in 
the eastern capital. When he had sent for him he 
asked the details and Yang Chi then told of 
Commander Kao, how,he would not let him have 
his old position back and how he had used up all 
his money, and taking out his precious dagger to 
sell how he had killed Liu The Second. All these 


happenings he told one by one to the governor 
Liang, who was very glad to hear it all and then 
and there he had Yang Chi’s rack taken off and 
bade him stay there in the hall to be his retainer 
and he set his seal upon a return document and 
gave it to the two guards that they might return 
to the eastern capital. Of this there is no more to 
be said. @ 


Let it only be told of Yang Chi who was there 
in the palace of the governor Liang from dawn 
to dark. He fulfilled with great industry every 
command of the governor Liang. Liang, seeing 
his industry, had the purpose of raising him 
higher and planned to change him to a sergeant 
in his army and each month to give him wages 
therefor. But because perhaps others would not 
approve, for this reason he sent out a proclama- 
tion commanding the chief of the armies to tell 
all officers, high and low, that on the next day 
they would go outside the east gate to drill and 
try out their ability. On that night he called 
Yang Chi to come into the hall and he said, “I 
have the plan to promote you to be a sergeant 
and every month give you a wage therefor. But I 
do not know how skilled you may be in military 
exercises.” 

Yang Chi replied respectfully, “I, lowly one 
that I am, formerly learned and was examined 
in affairs of war and I was graduated and was 
one of the captains of the imperial guards. The 
eighteen maneuvers of war I learned from child- 
hood and today I have come upon the Most 
Gracious One’s idea of promotion. It is as though 
today I had brushed aside the clouds and seen 
the face of the sun. If I can get this small step 
upward, indeed I shall be like the wounded bird, 
who, saved by a kind preserver, returned to bring 
the precious reward of jade in his beak, or like 
the horse which offers its back to its master.” 

The governor Liang was very happy to hear 
this and gave Yang Chia suit of armor. There is 
no more to be told of that night. 


Next day at dawn, just in the middle of the 
second month, when the winds blow gently and 
the sunshine is warm, the governor Liang when 
he had eaten his breakfast took Yang Chi with 
him and mounted upon. his horse, and sur- 
rounded by his guard, went to the east gate and 
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went to the drill field. All the soldiers, great and 
small, and many officials came to meet him and 
in front of the pavilion there he dismounted 
and he went up the steps of that pavilion to the 
very middle of it where there was a great silver 
chair and there he sat himself down. On his 
either side, crowded together in rows, sat the of- 
ficers,—generals and captains, leaders of hun- 
dreds and thousands, there they all sat, and of 
such there were about a hundred about him. 

On the signal tower stood two generals. One 
was called Li Chen and the other was called Wen 
Ta, The Great Sword. These two were mightier 
than ten thousand and they brought with them 
many soldiers and horses and all came forward 
to the governor Liang and shouted thrice for 
salute. Then a yellow flag was raised on the 
signal tower, and on both sides, on left and on 
right, stood thirty to fifty pairs of drummers and 
beaters of gongs, all making thunder. Three 
blasts were blown from long bugles and three 
times the drums thundered. In that field not one 
dared to speak aloud. 

Then on the signal tower a pure white flag 
was seen to rise. In the front and at the back five 
groups of soldiers all stood at attention. Then 
on the signal tower before the ranks a red flag 
was waved back and forth, and then to the 
thundering of the drums five hundred soldiers 
parted into two parts, each soldier with a 
weapon. A white flag waved on the signal plat- 


form. Two regiments of mounted soldiers in per-. 


fect order stood before Liang, each one reining in 
his horse. 

Now the governor Liang called out, “Tell the 
sergeant Chou Ching to come forward and hear 
my command!” 

The one on the right, Chou Ching, hearing 
the call galloped his horse to the front of the 
dais and leaped down and struck his weapon into 
the éarth and shouted a great salute. 

Liang then said, “Let the sergeant exhibit his 
utmost strength.” 

Chou Ching, hearing this command, seized his 
‘spear and mounted his horse, and in front of the 
_ pavilion of the grand review, he circled about 
and struck several positions with his weapons. 
All the watchers shouted “Good!” and Liang 
said, ‘Tell the one on the left from the eastern 
capital, Yang Chi, to come forward.” 


Yang Chi ran to the front of the dais and 
called out a salute. 

The governor Liang then said, ‘“Yang Chi, I 
know you are from the eastern capital, an of- 
ficer—a criminal exiled to this place. These few 
days the bandits have been very ferocious and so 
now the government seeks out its best and most 
skilled warriors. Do you dare therefore to meas- 
ure your ability against that of Chou Ching? If’ 
you are victorious then you shall have his place.” 

Yang Chi said, “If it is thus that the Gracious 
One commands, how dare I refuse?” 

Thereupon the governor Liang called forth, 
“Bring out a war horse and armor and all the 
equipment of a warrior, and bid Yang Chi to don 
them and mount the horse and let him measure 
himself against Chou Ching!” 

Yang Chi, hearing this, put on the coat of 
armor that had been given him the night before, 
and girdled it about him and he put on his war 
helmet, and taking up his bow and his arrows, 
his girdle knife, and in his hand his spear, he 
mounted his horse and galloped out from behind 
the pavilion. Liang, seeing him, commanded 
Yang Chi first to measure spears with Chou. 

But Chou Ching grew angry and he said, 
“This accursed and branded thief, does he dare 
to come and measure spears with me?” 


Now who could have foreseen that this good 
fellow, Yang Chi, should have been thus urged 
on to compete with this Chou Ching? Yet if it 
had not been for this competition how else would 
Yang Chi 


Of ten thousand warriors, strong and tall, 
Shown forth himself to be chief of them all? 


Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE EAGER VANGUARD 
STRUGGLES FOR GLORY 

IN THE NORTHERN CAPITAL. 
CHOU CHING AND 

THE BLUE-FACED EXILE 
COMPETE IN 

BATTLE 


LTRS: SAPD: ven as Chou Ching and 
Yang Chi were reining in their horses beneath 
the banners, even as they were prepared to rush 
together in combat, they suddenly heard Wen 
Ta, he who controlled horses and men, shout out 
and say, “Stay!” and he himself went forward 
to the dais to the governor Liang and said, ‘“‘Most 
Gracious One, concerning these two about to do 
combat, although it has not.been seen what their 
ability is, yet these weapons which they carry are 
cruel and without mercy. They should be used 
only to kill brigands and robbers. In competition 
among ourselves like this surely there will be 
wounds made. The slightest thrust may cause a 
wound, a heavy thrust may cost a life. There can 
be no good fortune come to us from this. Let us 
therefore take the heads from their spears and let 
heavy cloth be wrapped about the points of the 
weapons and let them be dipped in lime, and 
then let each mount his horse again, but let each 
be clothed in black so that as the limed point 
touches the black a mark be made and whoever 
is spotted most thickly, let him be held the 
loser.”” 

The governor Liang then replied, “What you 
have said is well,” and speedily he sent forth his 
command. 

When the two heard the command they gal- 
loped behind the pavilion and snapped the heads 
from their spears and wrapped the points with 
strips until they were like a bone’s knob and 
each man put on a black robe, and each then 


dipped his spear into a bucket of lime and cov- 
ered the ends with lime, and then each again 
mounted his horse, and again they went in front 
of the pavilion. Then Chou Ching spurred on 
his horse, and with his spear lifted in position, 
he dashed at Yang Chi. Yang Chi also whipped 
his war horse and with his arm outstretched held 
aloft his spear and came to meet Chou Ching. As 
the two met on the field of battle, dashing to and 
fro, attacking and feinting, they seemed locked 
in a knot of combat, and they were inextricably 
mingled together and from the saddles of the 
horses man fought man and horse fought horse. 
The two thus fought for forty or fifty rounds. 
Suddenly those who stared at them saw Chou 
Ching as white as though he had been spattered 
with bean curd milk. There were thirty or fifty 
spots on him. Looking at Yang Chi, they saw but 
a single small spot of white on his left shoulder. 
Liang was highly pleased, and he cried, “Tell 
Chou Ching to come to the pavilion!” and look- 
ing at the spots on his person, he said, ‘The 
magistrate before me gave you the place of an of-' 
ficer in the army. But with this small ability how 
can you be sent north and south to make war?” 

And so saying he commanded that Yang Chi 
be put in his place. 

Now the leader of horse and men, named Li 
Chen, approached the dais and he said humbly to 
Liang, “The manner in which Chou Ching used 
his spear showed him unaccustomed to its use. 
But in the use of the bow while on horseback he 
is most skilled. If in this way he be brought down 
from his position it may anger the hearts of all 
the soldiers. How is it if again Chou Ching may 
compete with Yang Chi?” 

The governor Liang then said, “What you 
have said is perfectly true.” 

Therefore he again sent forth a command and 
he told Yang Chi and Chou Ching once more to 
compete. The two, having received the com- 
mand, struck their spears into the earth and each 
took up his bow and arrows. Yang Chi drew 
forth his bow from its case and drew taut the 
bowstring and he took the bow and leaped upon 
his horse and galloped to the front of the pavil- 
ion. Then he leaped to his feet on the saddle and 
bowed and he said, ‘Most Gracious, when the 
arrow flies from the bow it brings death to friend 
or enemy alike. If wound come of it, I beg your 
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command that I may know what will happen?” 

Liang then said, “Does a warrior in combat 
with another fear a wound or a blow? Let him 
who is most able kill, and nothing will be ac- 
counted a crime to him.” 

Yang Chi, receiving this command, went 
again to the field of combat and Li Chen said 
to them, crying aloud, ‘““You two who are about 
to enter into combat! You two good fellows 
about to measure bows!” 

And to each he gave a shield to protect him- 
self from arrows and each tied the shield to his 
arm. 

Yang Chi then said to Chou Ching, “Do you 
let fly first your three arrows. Then I will return 
you three.” 

Chou Ching, hearing this, hoped with all his 
heart that he would with his first arrow drive a 
hole clean through Yang Chi. But Yang Chi was 
ever a lusty leader of warriors and he knew well 
the extent of Chou Ching’s ability and did not 
consider him to be of importance as a foe. Then 
Li Chen stood on the pavilion and waved a sky- 
blue flag, and Yang Chi whipped his horse and 
went southward. Chou Ching gave rein to his 
horse and approached and hooking the reins over 
the pommel of the saddle he grasped in his left 
hand the bow, and with his right hand he fitted 
an arrow to it. He stretched the bow to the full 
and let fly an arrow, and it went singing as it 
drove through the air to Yang Chi’s back. Yang 
Chi, hearing the bowstring twang behind him, 
suddenly stooped to one side, even to the very 
stirrups, and that first arrow had struck already 
into emptiness. 

Chou Ching, seeing that he could not strike 
him with the first arrow, then grew agitated. He 
drew his second arrow from the quiver and fitted 
it to the bow, and took most exact aim at Yang 
Chi, again aiming between his shoulders. Yang 
Chi, hearing the second arrow come, did not 
stoop as he did the first time. The arrow sped on 
like wind. At that moment Yang Chi also took 
up his bow, and as the arrow came, he flung his 
bow out against it and the arrow, whirling harm- 
lessly, was tossed into the grass. Chou Ching, see- 
ing the second arrow also did not reach its target, 
felt his heart flutter more than before. 

By now Yang Chi’s horse had galloped to the 
end of the field and suddenly he whirled it about 


and galloped up to the pavilion. Chou Ching 
then reined in his horse, and galloped after, and 
thus circling, followed Yang Chi, so that in the 
shallow, green, ferny, fragrant grass there were 
the eight hoofs of the horses like turning tea- 
bowls, scattered and flying like clattering whirl- 
winds. Chou again chose the third arrow and fit- 
ted it to the bow and drew the bowstring to its 
width, and with all his strength, his eyes dis- 
tended, he fixed his eyes upon the spot behind 
Yang Chi’s heart. Yang Chi, hearing the sound 
of the bowstring, turned himself about and from 
the saddle as he was, he stretched out his fingers 
and seized the arrow and held it in his hand, and 
giving rein to his horse, he dashed to the pavilion 
and threw down the arrow there. 

The governor Liang, seeing it; was mightily 
pleased and he sent forth a command that now 
Yang Chi should let fly three arrows against 
Chou Ching. Then again from the high place Li 
Chen waved the sky-blue flag. Chou Ching threw 
aside his bow and arrows, took up his shield, and 
whipped up his horse toward the south. Yang 
Chi straightened himself on his horse and spurred 
him. That horse then went clattering after 
Chou Ching. Yang Chi first drew his bowstring 
without an arrow, and Chou hearing the sound 
of the bow’s string behind him, turned himself 
about and thrust his shield forward to meet the 
arrow, but there was only emptiness. 

Chou Ching to himself then thought, ‘That 
fellow can only use a spear. He cannot use bow 
and arrow. I will wait until his second arrow and 
again it will be nothing. Then I will not let him 
try again and I shall be held victor.” 

Chou Ching’s horse had early reached the 
southern limit of the field of combat and there 
turned and approached the pavilion. Yang Chi’s 
horse, seeing Chou Ching’s horse turning and 
approaching, also turned. Yang Chi searched 
and drew an arrow from his quiver and fitted it _ 
to the bowstring, and in his heart he thought, “If 
I strike at the back of his heart it will certainly 
mean his life is gone. He and I have no enmity 
between us. I shall only seek a place where it « 
will not mean his life.” 

He then stretched out his left hand with 
strength enough as though he meant to lift a 
mountain, and his right hand lifted as though he 
would carry a child, and he stretched the bow 
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CHAPTER 12: SO CH’AO CHALLENGES YANG CHI 


out like a full moon. The arrow flew forth like a 


comet across the sky, more quickly than it takes - 


to tell, and the arrow struck into Chou Ching’s 
left shoulder. Chou Ching could not think in 
time of a way to defend himself and he turned 
over and fell from his horse. The riderless horse 
then galloped off behind the pavilion. All the sol- 
diers rushed forward to lift up Chou Ching. 

The governor Liang, seeing it, was very happy 
and commanded the manager of military affairs 
to bring forth the papers of office, and thus he 
commanded Yang Chi to take Chou Ching’s of- 
fice. Yang Chi, his face unchanged, dismounted 
from his horse and came straight to the front of 


the dais and made obeisance to the gracious pres- © 


ence and thus took up his position. 

Just as this was happening, suddenly from the 
left side of the pavilion one came forward, 
shouting, “Cease your gratitudes! Let me com- 
pete with you also! I with you—the two of us!” 

Yang Chi as he looked at that person saw that 
he was more than seven feet high. His face was 
round and his ears large; his lips wide and so 
thick his mouth appeared square and whiskers 
covered all his cheeks; ferocious and splendid 
was he in his looks! He came forward to Liang’s 
presence, gave a call of greeting, and said, ‘Chou 
Ching had not fully recovered from an illness. 
He had not his full strength and almost without 
knowing it, he gave the victory to Yang Chi. I, 
although but a small captain, desire to measure 
my skill against Yang Chi’s. If he prevails 
against me in the slightest way, let it be that he 
takes my place, not Chou Ching’s and though I 
die yet will I bear him no ill-will for it.” 

The governor Liang as he looked saw that this 
man was no other than that So Ch’ao, the guard 
of Liu The Magistrate in the city of Ta Ming 
Fu. Because he was of an impatient temper like 
salt that sprinkled on a fire hastens the flames, 
and because he was anxious to appear well and 
gain glory before his countrymen, so that in war 
he’ was always in the front—because of these 
things everyone called him The Swift Vanguard. 


Li Chen, hearing it, then came down from the 


announcement stand and came to the pavilion 
and he said, “Sir, since this Yang Chi comes from 
the palace in the capital city, his skill is great 
and it is far more than equal to Chou Ching, and: 
it is just right to match with this man’s who is of 


the corps of the bodyguard. Thus we can see the 
real measure of good and weak.” 

The governor Liang, hearing it, thought to 
himself in the middle of his heart, “I only hoped 
to use my strength to lift up Yang Chi, but these 
others are not willing for this. I must wait until 
he overcomes So Ch’ao. Then there can be no 
further cause for their unwillingness to agree. 
There can then be nothing further to be said.” 

The governor Liang then quickly told Yang 
Chi to come up into the pavilion, and he asked 
him, saying, “How is it if you measure skill with 
So Ch’ao?” 

Yang Chi then said, ‘The Gracious One has 
given a command. How dare I to disobey?” 

Liang then said, “If it is so, go behind the 
pavilion and change your accouterment and put 
on your armor well.” 

And he commanded his servant to provide for 
Yang Chi all that he might need, and he said 
further, “Bring forth my own battle horse that 
Yang Chi may ride it.” 

And to Yang Chi he said, “Take care and 
bring your mind to. bear on the combat. Con- 
sider this no ordinary match.” 

Yang Chi thanked him and he went out to 
put on his armor and prepare. 


Let it be told further. Li Chen commanded So, 
saying, “You cannot measure yourself against 
another. Chou Ching was your apprentice and he 
has lost. If in some way you lose to this other, 
all the officials of Ta Ming Fu will lose honor. I 
have a battle horse accustomed to combat and a 
suit of armor and these I will lend to you. Take 
care and do not again lose the spirit of victory.” 

So Ch’ao gave his thanks and went out to 
equip himself. 

The governor Liang rose up and came out to 
the steps and his retainers lifted up his silver 
chair and carried it to the balustrade of the moon 
pavilion, and there he sat himself down again. 
To right and to left stood a line of retainers 
ready for his behest. He commanded the um- 
brella bearer to raise that silver, gourd-topped, 
three-tiered shade umbrella with its fringe of 
tea color, and this shaded the back of Liang’s 
neck. 

From the announcement stand a command 
came, “Let the red flag be waved early!” 
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CHAPTER 12: TWO MIGHTY WARRIORS ADVANCE 


Immediately, on both sides, there was for a 


space the beating of gongs and drums. From each — 


side of the field then a great rocket was sent up. 
Even as the rocket sounded So Ch’ao galloped 
forward on his horse and hid himself just behind 
the entrance to the field. Yang Chi on his horse 
galloped forward to a corresponding position, 
also behind the entrance on his side of the field. 
‘On the announcement stand a yellow flag was 
waved. Again there was thundering of drums. 
On both sides the soldiers gave their battle cry. 
On the battle field, who dared to lift his voice? 
There was silence. Again a gong was struck once. 
On the announcement stand the white flag was 
raised to command no movement on the field. On 
both sides not one dared to move nor make a 
sound, and they stood rigid. Again on the an- 
nouncement stand a sky-blue flag was waved. 
Again for the third time the battle drum sounded 
forth. 

On the left side beside the curtained entrance 
the people divided and there was the sound of 
bells on a horse’s neck. Swift as lightning So 
Ch’ao galloped forth into the midst of the field. 
He reined in his horse and in his hand he grasped 
a weapon. He looked a hero among men. On his 
head was a steel helmet. On top of this was a 
spike from which was a great bunch of red horse- 
hair streaming down. On his person was a suit of 
mailed armor. About his middle was a girdle 
of gold-plate, buckled with a wild beast’s head. 
On his breast and back he wore blue steel plates. 
Over all he wore a robe of pale red silk, marked 
in circles for a pattern. From the back of his 
helmet hung down two streamers of green wool 
cloth. On his feet he wore boots of a striped 
leather. On his left shoulder he carried a bow. 
On his right hung a quiver of arrows. In his hand 
he carried horizontally a golden battle axe. He 
rode the horse of Li Chen, the snow-white horse 
accustomed to battle and armor. 

On the left entrance the crowd divided like- 
wise and again the jangled sound of bells was 
heard and Yang Chi came forward with his wea- 
pon reversed and he led his horse forth to the 
midst of the field when he reined it in. He held 
his weapon then horizontally and indeed he was 
worthy of honor. Looking on him one saw on his 
head a frost-white gleaming helmet of the finest 
metal. From the top of it floated a mass of sky- 


blue horse-tail hair. On his person was a coat of 
mail of small brass plates hooked to each other. 
About his waist was a plaited girdle of red wool 
thread. His breast plate and back plate were 
made in the likeness of a wild beast’s face. Over 
all he wore a robe of white-spotted silk. He wore 
streamers of purple wool from his helmet and on 
his feet a pair of lined yellow-leather double- 
soled boots. He carried a leather-handled bow 
and a quiver full of chisel-shaped arrows. In his 
hand was a steel spear. He rode Liang’s war 
horse red as coals, swift as wind, that could run 
three hundred miles a day. From both sides came 
a subdued mumur of praise from the crowds. Al- 
though they did not know the full extent of 
Yang Chi’s ability, they saw his mighty strength 
appeared superior to all. 

Just at the extreme south the flag bearer held 
aloft a gold-sprinkled flag and galloped forward 
on a horse and he shouted, saying, “I bear the 
command of the magistrate that each of you is to 
fight with all his might! If there be any failing, 
surely punishment will follow. To the one vic- 
torious there will be given a great reward.” 

The two of them, receiving this command, 
rushed forward with great speed to the spot of 
combat. The two horses approached each other. 
The weapons were raised aloft. So Ch’ao was ex- 
ceedingly wroth and he lifted up his battle axe 
and spurred on his horse. Yang Chi also showed 
forth his warlike appearance and he approached, 
twirling his godlike spear, to meet So Ch’ao. The 
two stood in the middle of the field in front of 
the announcement stand, and there they fell to 
combat. Each one exerted his utmost skill to ap- 
proach, to retreat, to come forth and to go back, 
their four arms now upright, now horizontal, the 
eight horse legs in a tangle of approach and re- 
treat. They fought fifty-odd rounds and it could 
not be told which was victor and which van- 
quished. On the pavilion Liang watched and he 
was dazed with what he saw. On both sides the 
crowds of soldiers, seeing, cried, “Good! Good!” 
without ceasing. On all sides men looked at each 
other and said, ‘““We have been soldiers for many 
years and we have fought battles also, but never 
have we seen such a pair of goodly fellows as 
these!” ; 

Li Chen and Wen Ta on the announcement 
stand cried without ceasing, “Good fighting!” 
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Wen Ta thought in his heart, ‘Surely one of 
the two will be wounded,” and hastily he com- 
manded the flag bearer, ““Take the flag and put 
it between them.” 

Suddenly from the announcement stand came 
a sound of drums beating. But it was just when 
Yang Chi and So Ch’ao were in the heat of the 
height of combat, each striving for the glory of 
victory, and how then could they be willing to 
draw back their horses? The flag bearer flew 
forward and said, “Good fellows, rest your- 
selves! The magistrate has commanded.” 

Only then did Yang Chi and So Ch’ao draw 
back their weapons and rein in their horses and 
each galloped back to his own side and each horse 
stood beside his own. flag-curtained entrance. 
Each one looked toward Liang and they awaited 
his command. 

Li Chen and Wen Ta descended from the an- 
nouncement stand and came to the foot of the 
pavilion and said humbly to Liang, “‘Sir, in our 
eyes the military skill of these two is equal. Both 
can be used in high places.” 

Then the governor Liang was mightily 
pleased and he commanded Yang Chi and So 
Ch’ao to come before him and the flag bearer told 
the two to come forward to the pavilion. They 
dismounted from their horses and the soldiers 
took their weapons for them. The two ascended 
the pavilion and bowed to hear the command. 
The governor Liang then commanded that two 
pieces of white silver and two bolts of silk be 
given as reward to each of the pair and com- 
manded that the two of them be raised to the po- 
sition of captain of soldiers and their names be 
placed high for all to see and their positions to 
take effect from this day on. 

So Ch’ao and Yang Chi both gave thanks and 
both made obeisances to Liang and holding their 
rewards, they came down from the pavilion. 
Yang Chi took off his bow and arrows and weap- 
ons, his helmet and his armor, and changed his 
tobe. So Ch’ao also took off his armor and 
changed to a cotton padded robe and both came 
up on the pavilion and again they came and gave 
thanks to each official. The governor Liang then 
commanded that Yang Chi and So Ch’ao make 
obeisance to each other and they took their 
places among the captains. 

The soldiers then beat the drums and raised 


the flags of victory. The governor Liang and all 
the officials, high and low, then went to the pa- 
vilion and feasted there and watched the red sun 
sink into the west. When the feast was over the 
governor Liang mounted his horse and the ofh- 
cials accompanied him to his house. In front 
of his horse marched the two new captains each 
on his own steed and each wore on his head a 
wreath of red flowers. Thus they came to the 
north gate. On both sides of the street stood the 
people, old men supported as they stood and 
little children held by the hand, and all were 
happy. The governor Liang from his horse asked, 
“‘Why are you happy, O people?” 

The old men kneeled and answered humbly, 
“‘We were born in the eastern capital and we 
have grown old here in Ta Ming Fu, but never 
have we seen two such goodly fellows in combat 
as we have seen this day. Today we have seen a 
perfectly matched pair, and how can we not 
take pleasure in it?’ 

The governor Liang, hearing this from on his 
horse, was mightily pleased and he returned to 
his palace and the officials who came with him 
scattered. As for So Ch’ao, he invited some 
brother friends to a feast of congratulation. 
Yang Chi being newly come found there was not 
one whom he knew and so he went to Liang’s 
palace to live and there from dawn until dark 
each day he took great care to obey every com- 
mand of the governor Liang. Of this there is no 
more to be told. 


To put aside all idle talk and tell only the 
true, after the tournament in the northern capi- 
tal the governor Liang greatly loved Yang Chi 
and he did not wish to part from him morning or 
night. Each month also there were wages for 
Yang Chi and so after a while there were those 
who came to be friends with him. So Ch’ao, 
seeing that Yang Chi’s ability was high and that 
he was strong, in his heart also respected him. 

Thus, scarcely observed, time passed and 
spring was gone and summer come and it came 
to the feast of the fifth day of the fifth moon. 
Now the governor Liang and his lady in the in- 
ner halls feasted with his household in honor of 
the feast day. He had already drunk several 
cups of wine and two courses of the feast had 
been eaten and his lady said, “My lord, you 
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have taken on office after office until today you 
are a minister and thus you hold in your hand 
the burden of the nation. From whence has come 
your position and your fortune?” 

The governor Liang said, ‘From my youth 
I studied the books and I know thoroughly the 
Five Classics and the books of history. Yet a 
man is not a stalk of grass or a tree and how can 
I not be aware of the grace from The Highest 
One, your father, who has lifted me step by step 
so that my gratitude can never be ended?” 

His lady replied, “My lord, since you thus 
are aware of my father’s grace, how is it then 
you have forgotten his birthday?” 

The governor Liang said, ‘‘Do not I, a humble 
small official, remember that The Highest One’s 
birthday is on the fifteenth day of the sixth 
moon? J have already given a hundred thousand 
strings to buy gold and jewels and precious 
things to send to the capital to congratulate him. 
A month ago the one who was to do this had al- 
ready gone. Within a few days nine parts of the 
ten will be completed. Wait until all is finished 
and I shall appoint one to take the gifts. There 
is only one thing left that is yet to be planned. 
Last year I bought many old curiosities and gold 
and jeweled things and appointed one to take 
them but half way on the road robbers stole them 
and all this fortune was spent in vain. Now I 
am hunting with all my might for these robbers 
and whom is it best to send this year?” 

His lady replied, “There are now in your pres- 
ence many notable warriors, and you had better 
choose that one most trustworthy and who knows 
best your mind in the matter.” 

The governor Liang said, ‘There are still 
forty or fifty days, and day and night I am urg- 
ing them to complete the gifts and when that is 
done I shall choose someone. Let my lady not 
be anxious in heart. I myself know full well how 
I should manage.” 

On that day as they feasted they did not part 
from noon until nine o’clock that night. Of this 
there is not more to be told. 

It is said that in Shantung in the city of Yiin 
Ch’en in the district of Chi Chou there came 
newly an official whose surname was Shi.and his 
name Wen Ping. On that day he went to his hall 
of office and sat down. On the right and left of 


him stood in rank the various officials. The Mag- 
istrate Shi then immediately called to him each 
one and also two chief of police, for in this 
county under the military officials were two chief 
of police. One was called captain of the infantry, 
one captain of the cavalry. The latter controlled 
twenty horses and twenty soldiers. The other 
one controlled twenty men skilled in weapons 
who beneath them controlled still others. This 
head of horses and men was surnamed Chu and 
named T’ung. His body was eight feet and four 
or five inches tall. He had a full beard the length 
of which from the top to the tip was a foot and 
a half long. His face was red as a date. His eyes 
were like bright stars. He was like Kuang Yiin 
Chang in “The Three Kingdoms.” Everyone in 
the city called him The Beautiful Bearded, after 
that one so called in history. Formerly he had 
been a wealthy man in the city, but now he was 
ever one to help the needy, who took no heed 
of the preserving of his wealth, and he was boon 
companion with good fellows everywhere and 
he learned a deal of military skill. 

The chief of infantry was surnamed Lei, and 
his name was Heng. His person was seven feet 
and a half tall. His skin was the color of mahog- 
any. His beard was short and circled his face in 
a fan shape. Because of his strength he was above 
all others. He could leap a stream twenty or 
thirty feet wide. All the city called him The 
Winged Tiger. Originally he was a blacksmith 
and once he opened a mill where rice is pounded 
and polished. Afterwards he opened a butchery 
for killing cows and also a lottery. Although he 
also helped others yet his heart was narrow and 
unforgiving. But he had trained his person in 
military skill. These two, Chu T’ung and Lei 
Heng, controlled only the catching of brigands. 

On that day they came to the hall, called 
out a salutation, and asked for the official 
commands. 

The magistrate then said, ‘Since I came to 
be magistrate until now I have heard in this dis- 
trict of this robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o, and 
that the robbers there rob everyone and fight 
against the government soldiers, and they are a 
menace to every town and village. The lesser 
robbers are without number. Now I bid you two 
not to fear the trouble, but lead out for me all 
these soldiers whom you control. Let one go out 
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the west gate, one go out the east gate, and thus 
separate. If you find brigands, swiftly overcome 
them, bind them, and bring them hither. The 
people of the countryside cannot be so disturbed. 
In the Village Of The East Creek on the hill 
there is a tree with great red leaves the like of 
which is not to be found elsewhere. From that 
tree pluck a few leaves and bring them here to 
me to be proof that you have gone that far. If 
you are without the red leaves that means you 
have played me false and surely you shall be 
punished.” The two heads received the command 
and each returned and counted over his soldiers 
and then parted and each went his way to search 
out the robbers. 


It will not be told of Chu T’ung leading his 
men and going out of the west gate and himself 
. going to find these robbers. It will only be told 
of Lei Heng, who, taking with him his twenty 
local soldiers, circled the city searching every- 
where, and every place in that neighborhood he 
passed at least once. On his way back he went 
past the Village Of The East Creek and went 
up the mountain. Each man plucked the red 
leaves and went down to the village. They had 
not gone a mile when they came to the front 
of the temple of the god who drives out devils. 

Seeing that the hall of worship was not closed 
Lei Heng said, “In this temple there are no 
priests. The gate is wide open. May it not be 
that there are evil men within? Let us therefore 
go in and see.” 

Each man seized his torch and all rushed 
within. They saw on the altar a great fellow 
stark naked and sleeping. The weather was very 
hot. That fellow had rolled up his ragged clothes 
and had them under his head for a pillow and 
he snored in great snorts and he lay in deep sleep 
upon the altar. 

Seeing it, Lei Heng marvelled, saying, 
“Strange, how strange—our magistrate is clever 
beyond ordinary men! For a long time this vil- 
lage indeed has had evil robbers.” 

He gave a great shout and just as that fellow 
made to struggle he was held down by the twenty 
soldiers and they bound him with a rope and 
forced him out of the temple gate and brought 
him to a certain village deputy’s house, but it is 
not known whither. 


Since they took him there how then would 
three or four heroes have come out of the Village 
Of The East Creek and have found some ten 
thousand pieces of gold and jewels and precious 
things? Truly was it 


Spirits from the heavenly stars came to earth 
On themselves the earthly stars took mortal 
birth. 


When Lei Heng seized this fellow, whither in 
truth did he take him? Pray hear it told in the 
next chapter. 


TEKS 


THE REDHEADED DEVIL 
SLEEPS DRUNKEN 

IN THE TEMPLE. 

CH’AO THE HEAVENLY KING 
IN THE VILLAGE 

OF THE EAST CREEK 
ACKNOWLEDGES ONE FOR 
HIS NEPHEW 


IT IS SAI Ck was nearing dawn 


at the time when Lei Heng came to the temple 
and saw this great long fellow sleeping on the 
altar and all the soldiers went forward and. 
bound him and brought him by force out of the 
temple. 

Lei Heng said, “Let us force this thing to go 
to the village of Ch’ao Kai and we will beg for 
some cakes to eat and then we will take him 
under guard to the magistrate’s court to be 
examined.” 

The whole company then hastened to the vil- 
lage where the police deputy was. Originally this 
village deputy was surnamed Ch’ao and named 
Kai. His ancestors were wealthy people of the 
district. He was all his life a man beneficent to 
others and one who regarded lightly his own 
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wealth and he loved above all else to be boon 
companion to the goodly fellows of the earth. 
When any came begging to him whether that 
one were good or evil he would allow him to live 
in his village. When the time came that the vis- 
itor wished to go, he gave him money to help 
him on his way. He loved more than any other 
pastime to use the sword and staff. His body was 
strong and lusty. He would not marry a wife. 
He spent his days in making more strong his 
bones and his muscles. 

In the district controlled by the city of Yiin 
Ch’en there were outside the east gate two vil- 
lages, one called the Village Of The East Creek 
and one the Village Of The West Creek, and 
~ these were separated only by a great stream. In 
the Village Of The West Creek there were al- 
ways devils in the daytime luring people into 
the water. These devils gathered in the water 
and what could be done against them 2 

Suddenly one day there was a priest who 
passed by and the people in the village told him 
in great detail of these devils. The holy man then 
pointed to a place and directed that great blue 
stones should be used to make a pagoda there and 
thus would the devils be dispelled. Then all the 
devils speedily went over to the Village Of The 
East Creek. 

When Ch’ao Kai heard of this he was vastly 
angry and he marched through the stream and 
himself lifted the pagoda and brought it over 
and placed it on the side of the Village Of The 
East Creek. For this reason men called him The 
Heavenly King Who Carries A Pagoda In His 
Hand. In that village he was supreme. All the 
robbers had heard of his name. 

On that dawn when Lei Heng and his local 
soldiery had bound the goodly fellow they came 
to the front of the village and beat on the gate 
and the villagers went and told the lord. At that 
time Ch’ao Kai had not yet risen, but hearing 
that Lei Heng had come, he shouted in great 
haste that the gate ,was to be opened. The vil- 
lagers opened the gate and the soldiery first 
threw that goodly fellow into the gate house. 
Lei Heng brought with him some ten-odd fol- 
lowers and they went into the hall and sat down. 
Ch’ao Kai rose to welcome them and then he 
asked, saying, “Sir Captain, what is your hon- 
orable business in coming hither?” 


Lei Heng answered, saying, “I received an 
order from the magistrate and he told me to 
come with Chu T’ung and bring out our sol- 
diery to search the countryside for brigands and 
everywhere to search for such robbers. We have 
traveled until we are weary and we would rest 
a little while and so we came to your honorable 
village to rest and thus have we disturbed you.” 

Ch’ao Kai then said, “And of what impor- 
tance is that?” And he told the villagers to pre- 
pare a feast and to bring first tea to drink. Then 
he began to ask, saying, “Have you found a rob- 
ber or two in our humble village?” 

Lei Heng said, answering, ‘Even now in the 
temple there was a great fellow there sleeping. 
I‘saw he was not such as may be called a good 
man. Certainly he was drunken, and so he slept. 
We took a rope and bound him and now I 
thought to take him immediately to the magis- 
trate, but it is too early for one thing, and in the 
second place I wanted you, Sir, to know of it 
also, lest afterwards the magistrate ask and you 
can then also answer for it. Even now I have 
had him hung up in your honorable gate house.” 

Ch’ao Kai, hearing, laid it in his heart and 
thanked him, saying, “Many thanks to you, Sir 
Captain.” 

In a short time the villagers brought out plates 
for the feast. . 

But Ch’ao Kai cried, “Here is no good place 
to talk. Let us then go back to the inner hall to 
talk.” 

And he commanded the villagers to light 
lamps in the inner hall and he invited the cap- 
tain to go inside to drink wine. Ch’ao Kai sat in 
the host’s seat and Lei Heng sat in the guest’s 
seat, and when the two sat thus fixed the tenants 
spread out comfits and wines and vegetables and 
plates of meat. Then wine was poured out, and 
Ch’ao Kai commanded also wine and bread for 
the soldiery. These the tenants invited into the 
side houses by the court and they brought great 
plates of meats and bowls of wines and did 
nothing but see that all had enough to eat. 

Ch’ao Kai on one hand invited Lei Heng to 
drink wine and on the other he thought in his 
own heart, ‘‘What small thief is there in the vil- 
lage who has been seized by him? I will go my- 
self and see who it is.” 

After he had accompanied him in five or seven 
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CHAPTER 13: CH’AO KAI SEEKS THE CAPTIVE 


cups of wine he told a steward. from his house 
to come out and drink with the guest and he said, 
“T have a little special business and will then 
come.” 
That steward then accompanied Lei Heng 


in drinking his wine and Ch’ao Kai went within “ 


and got a lantern and came back and went to 
the gate to see. The soldiers had all gone to drink 
wine and there was not one outside. Ch’ao Kai 
then asked the gate keeper villager, ‘““Where is 
the thief hanging whom the captain caught?” 

The villager said, “He is shut up in the gate 
house.” 

Ch’ao Kai then went and pushed the door 
open and looked in and he saw there that fellow 
hanging high and his whole body of dark flesh 
was visible, and below dangled a pair of black 
and hairy legs and two bare feet. Ch’ao Kai 
flashed the light on that man’s face and it was 
purple black in color and on his cheek near his 
ear was a red scar. Upon this scar had grown 
black and yellow hairs. 

Ch’ao Kai then asked, saying, “Fellow, from 
what place do you come? In my village I have 
never seen you.” 

That fellow then said, ‘This lowly one is a 
traveler from a far place who came hither to 
seek a certain man but they have dragged me 
here for a thief. But I have a place where I can 
go to prosecute.” ‘ 

Ch’ao Kai then said, “You came here to my 
village to seek whom?’ 

That fellow said, “I came here to this village 
to seek a good fellow.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “And what is the name of this 
good fellow?” 

That man replied, “He is surnamed Ch’ao.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “For what purpose do you 
seek him out?” 

That fellow said, “He is known under all 
Heaven as one who will help a man. I have now 
a matter of good fortune that I want to tell him 
about and for this I have come.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “I am that Ch’ao Kai and 
now if you want me to rescue you, you must call 
me uncle, In a little while when I come out with 
Captain Lei you must call me ‘Uncle’ and I 
then will recognize you as my maternal nephew 
and I will say when you were four or five years, 

Old you left our village and you came here now 


to hunt your uncle and so you did not know.” 

That fellow said, “If I can be rescued, deeply 
will I thank you for treating me like this.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai took the lantern and came out 
of the house and fastened the door behind him 
and he hastened back to the inner hall and saw 
Lei Heng and he said, “I have been most dis- 
courteous to you.” 

Lei Heng said, “I have greatly disturbed you 
and J ask your forgiveness.”. 

The two then drank a few cups of wine and 
from without the window the light of day 
darted in. Lei Heng said, ‘The east is broken 
with light. I must depart. I must go and register 
at the official hall.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Your person belongs to the 
official and I dare not urge you to stay. If again 
you come to my humble village a thousand times 
I beg you to visit me.” 

Lei Heng said, “Assuredly will I come to 
make obeisance. Pray do not trouble to accom- 
pany me to the gate.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Surely I will accompany you 
to the gate of the village.” 
The two then walked out together and all the 
soldiers having feasted and eaten fully each 
took up his staff and weapon and went to the 
gate house to untie that fellow and bind his 
hands crossed behind his back. They went out- 
side the gate. Ch’ao Kai, seeing him, said, “How 

big and goodly a fellow!” 

Lei Heng said, ‘This is what I caught for a 
thief in the temple.” 

Before they had finished speaking that fellow 
gave a cry, “Uncle, save me!” 

Ch’ao Kai pretended to take a look at him and 
shouted, “Ha, is not this Wang The Third?” 

That fellow answered, ‘I am indeed! Uncle, 
save me.” 

All the crowd were startled and Lei Heng then 
asked Ch’ao Kai, saying, ‘““Who is this man? 
How is it that he knows Ch’ao Kai?” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “It is my nephew on my sis- 
ter’s side. Now why did this thing stop in the 
temple? He is my sister’s son who from infancy 
lived here and at four or five years of age he went 
with my sister and her household to Nanking to 
live. He has been gone ten-odd years. When he 
was fifteen years old he came once to see me 
with a merchant from the capital, but since that 
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time I have not once seen him. Always I have 
heard people speak of him. This fellow has not 
learned any good. Why then should he be here? 
I myself did not recognize him before but be- 
cause of the red scar on his temple I now know 
him.” 

Ch’ao Kai then shouted, saying, “Little 
Three, why did you not come in and see me but 
must needs go outside the village to be a thief?” 

That fellow cried out, “Uncle, I am'not a 
thief.” 

Ch’ao Kai shouted, saying, “If indeed you are 
not a thief why have they dragged you here?” 

And he seized a staff from a soldier’s hand and 
struck him at random over his face and head. 
Lei Heng and the others exhorted him, saying, 
“Pray do not beat him. Listen to what he says.” 

That fellow said, “Uncle, do not be angry— 
pray hear what I have to say. Has it not been 
ten years since that time when I saw you? On 
coming along the road I drank a cup of wine too 
much and did not therefore dare to come and 
seek my uncle, but I did not think ‘they would 
seize me like this without asking anything. And 
truly I have not been a thief !” 

But Ch’ao Kai took up his staff again to beat 
him, and he cursed, saying, “You beast, you did 
not come in to see me but lingered on the road to 
drink yellow wine. Have I not wine in my house 
to give you to drink? You have shamed me to 
death!” 

Then Lei Heng exhorted Ch’ao Kai, saying, 
“Sir, cease your wrath. Your nephew was not 
seized as a thief. We saw that he was such a 
great fellow and it looked strange to see him 
sleeping in the temple and because we did not 
know his face we did not recognize him. Be- 
cause of this we suspected him and seized him 
and: came hither. If we had known early that 
it was your honorable nephew assuredly we 
would not have seized him,” and he commanded 
the soldiers quickly to untie the ropes and re- 
lease him to his uncle. 

All the soldiers at once untied him and Lei 
Heng said, “Ch’ao Kai, do not blame us. If we 
had known before that it was your honorable 
nephew it would not have been thus. Greatly 
have I affronted you. We humble folk will now 
return.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Sir Captain, pray stay. Pray 


come to our little village for there is yet more 
to be said.” 

So Lei Heng let the fellow go and they all 
again went into the inner hall and Ch’ao Kai 
fetched ten ounces of the best silver and pre- 
sented it to Lei Heng and said, “‘Sir Captain, do 
not consider this gift too small. Although the 
gift is indeed small enough to laugh at, yet deign 
to accept it.” 

Lei Heng said, ‘It should not be thus.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “If you are unwilling to re- 
ceive it, it is because you blame me, the humble 
one.” 

Lei Heng said, “Since this is your generous 
wish, I will therefore accept it but on some other 
day I shall return this courtesy.” 

And Ch’ao Kai commanded that fellow to 
do obeisance and thank Lei Heng, and Ch’ao Kai 
again chose out some silver and rewarded all 
the soldiers and again accompanied them outside 
the village. Lei Heng bade him farewell and led 
the soldiers on. 

Ch’ao Kai then went with that fellow to a 
smal] back house and chose out a few clothes for 
him to change and chose out a head kerchief for 
him to wear and then asked that fellow what 
his surname and his name might be, and: a per- 
son of what place was he. 

That fellow replied, ‘This small man is sur- 
named Liu and named T’ang, and from the time 
of my distant ancestors we have been people 
of East Lu Chou and I have always had this red 
birthmark and everyone calls me The Redheaded 
Devil. I came especially to bring good fortune 
to you, Sir, but yesterday night although it was 
late and although I was drunken in the temple 
I did not dream that I was to be taken by such 
as these and brought here bound. Today after 
great fortune I am come. Elder Brother, pray 
sit and allow me to make four obeisances.”’ 

After he had made these obeisance$ Ch’ao Kai 
said, “You said you brought me a good fortune. 
Where then is it?” 

Liu T’ang said, “From childhood have I run 
hither and thither over rivers and lakes and 
wandered thus over the world and I have gone 
over much road and IJ have always made boon 
companions only of goodly fellows and always 
have I heard of Elder Brother’s good name but 
I did not think I would have so good a chance 
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as this. Formerly I was in Hopei province with 
the salt smugglers there and of these many have 
come here to greet you and therefore I dare to say 
these words. Here if there is no outside person 
I may speak out Eton aie that is in my heart.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “These persons about here are 
all as near to me as my owe heart and ae You 
can speak and no matter.” 

Liu T’ang said, “I, your younger brother, 
heard of the great name of the governor Liang 
of Peking and Ta Ming Fu, who has bought one 
hundred thousand strings of gold and silver and 
jewels and precious things and old things and 
such to send to the eastern capital to give as a 
birthday gift of congratulation to his father-in- 
law, the Lord Ts’ai. Last year he also sent one 
hundred thousand strings of precious things and 
when they had gone half the way these were 
robbed, it is not known by what men, and until 
today these men have not been found. This year 
again he has bought one hundred thousand 
strings’ worth of precious things and early and 
late he prepares to send them forth to be ready 
in time for this birthday on the fifteenth of the 
sixth moon. As for me, I consider this fortune is 
one gained in evil ways and if we take it what 
harm is there? Let us now make a plan so that 
on the road we may seize it. Even though the 
gods in Heaven know of it they cannot count it 
to us for sin. I have heard of your great name, 
my Elder Brother, and that you are a true man 
and in skill in battle above all others. I, humble 
one, am without ability but yet I also have 
learned a little so that it can be said that not 
only do I not fear three or five men, but if there 
were a thousand or two thousand horses and 
men, if I had only a weapon in my hand I would 
not fear them. If you, my Elder Brother, do not 
despise me and cast me aside as worthless, I 
wish to use my arm to help you. But I do not 
know how this seems to you in your inner heart.” 

Ch’ao Kai replied, “Bravely spoken! We 
must plan further. If you have come thus hither, 
truly I think you have eaten much bitterness. 
Pray go into the inner hall and rest yourself a 
little while, and from counsel with many others 
we can draw forth a good plan. Tomorrow let 
us talk further.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai commanded a villager to lead 
Liu T’ang to the guest hall to rest, and the vil- 


lager led him to the room and then went to his 
own work. 

Let it then be told that Liu T’ang in the guest 
hall said to himself, ‘“What reason indeed is 
there that I have come hither and suffered this 
hardship and received Ch’ao Kai’s help and thus 
untied this difficulty? I can only hate that thing, 
Lei Heng, who without any cause whatever held 
me for thief and hung me here and I think those 
things cannot have gone far. Can I do better 
than take a staff and hasten after them and beat 
them all and get back that silver and give it again 
to Ch’ao Kai? Thus also can I rid myself of my 
anger. It would be well.” 

Liu T’ang then went outside the gate and 
from the rack where the weapons were hung he 
chose out a spear and then he went outside the 
village gate and in great strides he hastened 
toward the north. 

There where the sky was just dawn Lei Heng 
could be seen leading the soldiers slowly home- 
wards. Liu T’ang overtook them and gave a 
great shout and he said, ‘Ha, you captain, go 
no further!” 

Lei Heng gave a great start and turned his 
head about and saw Liu T’ang there pursuing 
them with a spear. In great haste Lei Heng 
seized a sword from the hand of one of the sol- ° 
diers and he shouted out, “You thing, why are 
you pursuing us?’ 

Liu T’ang said, “If you know anything you 
had better give me back that silver and then I 
will let you off!” 

Lei Heng said, “It was your uncle who gave 
it tome. What has it to do with you? If it were 
not that I have regard for your uncle’s honor, 
I would kill a thing like you! Then how dare 
you tell me to give back the silver?” 

Liu T’ang said, “I am assuredly not a thief, 
but you hung me up for a whole night and 
cheated my uncle of more than ten ounces of sil- 
ver. If you understand anything you had better 
return it to me, and then I will look on you as 
forgivingly as a god. If you do not, in the wink 
of an eye I will make you lose blood!” 

Lei Heng fell into a mighty anger then, and 
pointing at Liu T’ang he cursed him heartily, 
saying, ““You lying thief, who desecrates his own 
door, how dare you be so without decorum 
toward me?” 
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Liu T’ang replied, ‘“You thing who harms the 
people—you filthy vile thing—how dare you 
curse me?” 

Again Lei Heng cursed, saying, ‘“‘Thief’s face, 
thief’s head, thief’s bones that you are! You are 
determined to drag Ch’ao Kai into your evil! 
You thief’s heart and, thief’s liver—I shall not 
let you pass!” 

Liu T’ang in a mighty anger roared out, “Let 
us see who can be the victor!” and seizing his 
spear he rushed at Lei Heng. 

As for Lei Heng, when he saw Liu T’ang 
hastening forward, he laughed a great ho-ho, and 
he held fast his sword in both hands to meet him. 
Then the two fought more than fifty rounds 
there on the main road but none could tell who 
was victor and who vanquished. 

The soldiers seeing that Lei Heng could not 
overcome Liu T’ang were about to join in the 
fray against Liu T’ang when they saw a gate 
opening in the mud wall where they stood, and 
one came out holding two brass chains, and he 
cried out, saying, “You two goodly fellows, 
pray do not fight! I have watched you for a long 
time. Now rest yourselves for a while for I 
have something to say.” 

Then he took the two chains and placed them 
between the two men who then both withdrew 
their swords and leaped outside the circle of bat- 
tle and there stopped. As they looked at that man 
they saw him to be a scholar of high degree, for 
on his head he wore a hat shaped like a water 
bucket that came down t6 his very eyebrows and 

his robe was of braided, black-edged linen, and 
' around his waist was tied a tea-colored girdle 
and on his feet were black satin shoes and clean 
white cloth stockings. His eyebrows were well 
shaped and his eyes harmonious as to black and 
white. His face was white and his beard long. 
His surname was Wu and his name Yung and 
his nickname was The Great Intelligence. 

He was besides this called The Old Scholar, 
and he was also greater than that Chu Kuo Li- 
ang of the dynasty of Han. His ancestors were 
natives of this place. In his-hand were brass 
chains and he pointed at Liu T’ang and cried, 
“You fellow, stay your hand! Why do ip 
fight with the captain?” 

Liu T’ang opened his eyes very wide and said, 
“This has nothing to do with you, Old Scholar?” 


Lei Heng then said, “‘Old Teacher, you do not 
understand. This thing came out stark naked in 
the night and slept upon the temple altar and 
there we seized him and took him to the village 
of Ch’ao, and because he was the lord Ch’ao’s 
sister’s son we considered his uncle’s honor and 
we let him go. The lord Ch’ao invited us to feast 
and presented us with gifts. But this thing then 
deceived his uncle and came hurrying hither to 
demand the gift from me again. Is this not the 
greatest impudence?” 

To himself Wu Yung said, “From childhood 
have I been friends with Ch’ao Kai and if there 
is any business he always consults with me. I 
know all his friends and relatives, but I have not 
heard before of this sister’s son, nor is his age 
suitable for nephew-either. Surely there is some- 
thing strange here. But I will exhort them to 
part and then ask.” 

Wu Yung then said, “You ere fellow, do 
not persist in your mistake. Your uncle is inti- 
mate with me and also with this captain. Your 
uncle has presented gifts to him and you come 
to make trouble over it and this will harm your 
uncle. Pray then consider my own unworthy 


. honor and surely I will speak of it with your 


uncle.” 
Liu T’ang then said, “Old Scholar, you do 
not understand. This was not a gift given will- 


‘ingly and from my uncle’s heart. This man used 


cunning ways to get my uncle’s silver. If he does 
not return it I will most certainly not go back.” 

Lei Heng then said, ‘The lord must come him- 
self and ask befote I will return it, for never will 
I return it to you.” 

Liu T’ang then said, “You felcely accuse 
other people as thieves and you yourself use de- 
ceitful ways to get a man’s silver! Why will you 
not return it?” 

Lei Heng said, “It is not your silver—I will 
not return it.” 

Liu T’ang said, “If you do not wish to re- 
turn it, ask my sword about it and see what it 
says!” 

Wu Yung again exhorted them, saying, “You 
two have been fighting half the day and there 
was neither victor nor vanquished. To what time 
will you then fight?” 

Liu T’ang replied, “If he will not return the 
silver to me I will fight to death as an end.” 
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Lei Heng was mightily angry and he said, “If 
I were afraid of you and called a single soldier 
with me to fight against you, I would not be con- 
sidered a good fellow. Good or ill I shall bring 
you to your death.” 

Liu T’ang was mightily angry and beat his 
breast and cried, ‘‘I am not afraid—not afraid!” 
and then hastened forward. 

On the other side Lei Heng, waving his arms, 
hastened forward also and the two were again 
about to fight. Now Wu Yung besought them 
with his whole heart but how could he beseech 
successfully ? 

Liu T’ang then took up his spear and pre- 
pared to thrust it forward while Lei Hung 
cursed a thousand and ten thousand times 
“Thief!” He raised his sword to position and 
was about to fight when he saw all the soldiers 
pointing and crying, “The lord Ch’ao comes!” 

Liu T’ang turned himself about and he saw 
Ch’ao Kai with his garments held about him, 
his great coat flying as he hastened from the big 
road. He gave a loud shout and said, “You an- 
imal and one without all reason!” 

Then Wu Yung gave a loud laugh and said, 
“Surely it is the lord himself coming! I have 
just now been exhorting these two to cease 
fighting.” 

Ch’ao Kai was panting with his haste and he 
asked, saying, “How dare you come here and 
fight with a sword?” 

Lei Heng said, ‘“Your honorable nephew came 
hurrying on me with his sword and asked me to 
give up the silver. This humble one then replied, 
‘I will not return it to you. I will only give it 
back to the lord for it is no affair of yours.’ Then 
we fought fifty rounds.-The teacher has ex- 
horted us to separate.” 

Ch’ao Kai said to Lei Heng, “Indeed I did 
not know this one is without a heart. Sir, pray 
have regard for my lowly honor and pray go on 


your way'and on another day I shall ascend to ~ 


your honorable door and make my apologies.” 

Lei Heng answered, “I also know that this 
thing of a person behaves like a barbarian. I 
am above holding him responsible and he has 
moreover troubled you to come all this way. 
Farewell !”” 

And ‘so he went his way. Of this there is no 
more to be said. 


Let it now be told of what Wu Yung said to 
Ch’ao Kai. 

“Tf it had not been that the lord came himself 
surely some great trouble would have arisen. 
This honorable nephew of yours is no ordinary 
man. His skill in fighting is good indeed. This 
lowly one who am I saw it from the mud wall. 
The famous swordsman, Lei Heng, could not 
overcome him and could do no more than fence 
and dodge and avoid Liu T’ang’s blows. If they 
had fought more rounds Lei Heng would as- 
suredly have lost his life and for this reason I 
came especially to divide them. From whence 
has this honorable nephew of yours come? I have 
not seen him before in your village.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “I was just about to come and 
invite the teacher to my humble village to dis- 
cuss a matter and was even about to send one 
to invite you when suddenly I did not see that 
one, and there was a sword gone also froni my ~ 


.weapon rack and [ heard the small lad who 


herds the buffaloes say, ‘A great fellow took a 
sword and hastened toward the north.’ In great 
haste I then pursued but you had long since ex- 
horted them. Pray therefore, Honorable Sir, 
come to my village for there is a matter I wish 
to discuss with you.” 

Wu Yung then returned to his study and hung 
the brass chains there and he told the one who 
hired him as teacher, saying, “If the pupils come 
tell them that today the teacher has business 
and they may all be free for the day.” 

Then he latched the gate of the study and took 
a lock and locked it and with Ch’ao Kai and Liu 
T’ang he went to the village. Ch’ao Kai invited 
him to go to the innermost hall and invited him 
to be seated in the guest place and Wu Yung 
asked, saying, “Sir, who is this man?” 

Ch’ao Kai replied, ‘This man is a good fel- 
low from abroad whose surname is Liu and he 
is named T’ang. He is a man of East Lu Chou 
and because of a piece of good fortune for me 
he came hither especially. But being drunken 
in the night he slept in the temple and there was 
he seized by Lei Heng and brought to my vil- 
lage. And because I acknowledged him for my 
sister’s son he was allowed to go free. He told 
me that the governor Liang has bought ten thou- 
sand strings’ worth of gold and precious things 
to send to his father-in-law for a birthday pres- 
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ent and sooner or later they will pass by here. 
How can we seize this illegally gotten wealth?” 
And Ch’ao Kai said further, “This affair fulfills 
a dream I had. Last night I dreamed that the 
seven great stars fell down upon the roof of my 
house and there was on one side a small separate 
star and it flew off with a great spread of white 
light. I thought the light from this star shone in 
my own home and brought me good fortune. 
This morning I was even about to come to ask 
you to-consider the meaning of this.” 

Wu Yung laughed and said, “I, humble as I 
am, think our brother Liu came marvellously 
rightly and I have already guessed some seven 
or eight parts out of ten. This thing is indeed 
good. There is only one difficulty. If there are 
too many people it cannot be carried through; 
yet if people are too few it also cannot be car- 
ried through. There are many villagers and we 
cannot use one of them. Here there are the three 
of us, you, Liu T’ang and myself, and we cannot 
accomplish it. You and brother Liu have sur- 
passing ability, but yet you could-not accomplish 


it. In this matter seven or eight good fellows and 


no more are needed.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Truly are you not trying to 
make my dream come true?” 

Wu Yung then said, “My brother, your 


dream is no ordinary one and assuredly there will 


come forward others who will help us.” 

He thought to himself for a while. He knit 
his brows heavily and at last a plan was born 
in his heart and he cried, “I have it—I have it!” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “If you, Sir Teacher, have 
congenial good fellows then pray ask them to 
come forward.” 


Wu Yung without haste and without hurry 
held up two fingers and he said some words. 
This was all in fulfillment. In this village this 
helper of man now turned to a robber. In the 
Village Of The Stone Arch a fishing boat was 
turned into a ship of war. Truly 


This tongue of Wu Yung’s could speak of 
Heaven, and chatter of earth could he; 

A dragon he was, and he could brew storms on 
river, land and sea. 


Of whom therefore did The Great Intelligence 
speak? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


Chapter 14 

WU YUNG EXHORTS 

THE THREE JUAN BROTHERS 
TO JOIN THE ROBBER BAND. 
KUNG SUN SHENG 


FULFILLS THE PROPHECY 
OF THE SEVEN STARS 
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said, “Thinking to myself I have thus thought. 
There are three men by the surname of Juan, 
who are all of great heart and brave spirit. Their 
fighting skill is far above that of common men, 
and their courage is great enough to leap into 
a boiling cauldron, into a blazing fire. Together 
they will live, together die. Unless we can se- 
cure these three men this matter cannot be car- 
ried through to the end.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “What manner of men are 
these three? What is their surname and what 
their names? Where do they live?” 

Wu Yung said, “These three are brothers and 
they live in Chi Chou beside Liang Shan P’o in 
the Village Of The Marble Tablet. Ordinarily 
they are fishermen by trade. Formerly they lived 
in Liang Shan P’o and were salt smugglers. 
Their surname is Juan, and they are three broth- 
ers. One is called The God Of Swift Death, Juan 
The Second; one is called The Short Lived, Juan 
The Fifth; and one is called The Fierce King 
Of Devils, Juan The Seventh. These three are 
own brothers. Once I lived there with them for 
several years and as I came and went with them, 
although they were not men who knew books,. 
yet I observed that they were ever willing to be 
friendly and to help others. They were goodly 
fellows and therefore I came and went with 
them. Now these several years I have not seen 
them. If we can get these three men this great 
task may surely be accomplished.” 
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CHAPTER 14: OF THE THREE BROTHERS JUAN 


Ch’ao Kai said, “I also have heard the names 
of these three brothers but I have never had a 
chance to meet them. The Village Of The Mar- 
ble Tablet is less than forty miles from here and 
why should we not invite them hither to confer 
with us?” 

Wu Yung said, “If you but send one to go 
and invite them, why should they be willing to 
come? I must go thither myself and trust to my 
three-inch, never-rotting tongue to tell them 
how it all is.” 

Ch’ao Kai was well pleased at this and he 
said, “Honorable Teacher, let it be according 
to your noble purpose. On what day can you set 
forth?” 

Wu Yung answered and said, “The matter 
must not be delayed. Tonight at the turn of mid- 
night I shall go and tomorrow forenoon I can 
be there.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘This is well,’ and then he 
commanded the villagers to prepare wine and 
meats to eat. é 

Wu Yung said, “I have traveled in previous 
time from the northern capital to the eastern 
capital, but I do not know on what road these 
bearers of the birthday gift will pass. Again I 
must trouble you and weary you, Liu my 
brother, that you need not consider it too much 
to hasten by night to the road to the northern 
capital and listen as to what day they will pass; 
and also find out certainly by what road they 
will come.” 

Liu T’ang said, “Then I, your younger 
brother, must also set out this night.” 

But Wu Yung said, “Pray wait. The birthday 
is the fifteenth day of the sixth month. Now it 
is but the beginning of the fifth month and there 
are still forty or fifty days. Let this humble one 
go first and exhort the three Juan brothers to 
come back with me. Then we will tell Brother 
Liu to go.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Let it be so. Brother Liu, 
do you therefore stay on in my village.” 

But this story cannot be told in such detail. 
On that day, having drunk wine for a long time, 
when midnight had come Wu Yung rose and 
washed his face and mouth, ate some food, and 
prepared some silver and hid it about his person 
and put on straw shoes and Ch’ao Kai and Liu 
T’ang escorted him outside the village gate. Wu 


Yung seized the advantage of night and went 
from the village and walked until noon of the 
next day and soon came to the Village Of The 
Marble Tablet, and he knew already the road 
and needed not to ask anyone and he came into 
the village and went straight to the home of Juan 
The Second. When he came to the front door 
and looked he saw an old rotten post to which 
were tied a few fishing boats. Outside the mud 
wall on the scattered trees hung a ragged fishing 
net. Between mountain and water were ten-odd 
thatched houses. Wu Yung gave a shout and 
cried, “Is The Second Brother at home?” 

Then he saw Juan The Second come walking 
out. On his head was a ragged kerchief, on his 
body was an old garment, and he was barefoot. 
He came out and saw it was Wu Yung and 
hastily he called a greeting and made obeisance 
and said, “Sir Teacher, from whence have you 
come? What wind has blown you hither?” 

Wu Yung answered and said, “I have some 
small matters of business about which I have 
come especially to take counsel with The Second 
Brother.” 

Juan The Second said, ‘““What business is it 2 
Speak straight out and it does not matter.” 

Wu Yung said, “Already two years have 
passed since I, humble as I am, left this place 
and now I am tutor in the home of a rich man. 
He wishes to give a feast and he wishes to use 
some ten silver-skinned fish each weighing four- 
teen or fifteen catties, and because of this I came 
here especially: to ask you to find them for me.” 

Juan The Second gave a laugh and said, 
“This lowly one will first drink three cups with 
the teacher and then we will speak of this again.” 

Wu Yung said, “My purpose in coming was 
really to have three drinks with Second Broth- 
er. 

Juan The Second said, ‘‘About here there are 
several wine shops. Let us ferry across the water 
in a boat.” - 

Wu Yung said, “Nothing better, but I wish 
also to speak a few words with The Fifth One, 
only I do not know whether or not he is at home.” 

Juan The Second said, “Let us go together 
and seek him.” 

The two men then came to the edge of the lake 
and unfastened a small boat from the rotten post 
and Juan The Second helped Wu Yung to de- 
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scend into the boat and from among the roots of 
the tree he picked up an oar and began to row. 
When the boat had left the shore and gone out 
into the lake in the middle of it Wu Yung saw 
Juan The Second wave his hand and call out, 
saying, “Seven, have you seen The Fifth One?” 

Wu Yung, looking, saw in the midst of a mass 
of reeds a boat rowed forth. On his head Juan 
The Seventh wore a wide-brimmed black hat 
made of reed leaves and on his person a cross- 
barred sleeveless coat and about his waist a raw 
cotton skirt. 

Rowing the boat, he called, ‘Second Brother, 
for what do you seek The Fifth Brother?” 

Wu Yung gave a shout, “Seventh Sir, this 
humble one has come specially to invite you 
three to talk.” 

Juan The Seventh said, “Old Teacher, pray 
forgive me a fault—for long we have not met.” 

Wu Yung then said, “Come with Second 
Brother and me and drink a cup of wine.” 

Juan The Seventh said, “This humble one 
would also drink a cup of wine with the teacher, 
since for long we have not seen each other’s 
faces.” 

The two boats followed one after the other 
and in a short time thus ferried across the lake. 
Around them everywhere was water, and on the 
shore were seven or eight thatched roofs. 

Juan The Second called out, saying, “Old 
Mother, is Fifth Brother at home?” 

An old woman replied, “I cannot speak for 
him. He has no time to catch fish. He must needs 
go a-gambling day after day. He loses until he 
has not a penny. He has but now taken from me 
my silver pin in my hair and he has gone to gam- 
ble it away on the street of the village.” 

Juan The Second gave a laugh and rowed the 
boat off again. Juan The Seventh then called 
from the back boat, “I do not know what to make 
of our elder brother. When he gambles he only 
loses. Is this not bad luck? Let it not be said that 
not only does he never win but I also have lost 
until I am stark naked and stripped of all.” 

Secretly Wu Yung thought to himself, “They 
have fallen into my trap.” 

The two boats now came side by side and thus 
they went toward the Village Of The Marble 
Tablet and after they rowed about an hour they 
saw beside the Bridge Of The Single Beam a fel- 


low holding two strings of brass cash and he was 
coming down to unfasten a boat. 

Juan The Second said, “The Fifth Brother 
comes.” 

Wu Yung looked and he saw the man had 
sidewise on his head a ragged kerchief and stuck 
over his ear was a pomegranate flower and he had 
wrapped around him a robe of old cotton cloth 
that was open over his bare breast on which was 


«= tattooed a blue-green leopard. He had a pair of 


trousers tied high about him and around his waist 
was knotted a cross-barréd towel for a girdle. 
Wu Yung gave a shout and said, “Fifth Sir, did 
you win riches?” 

Juan The Fifth said, ‘Who could have 
thought it was teacher! For a good many years I 
have not seen you but now I have been watching 
you half a day from the bridge.” 

Juan The Second said, “I came with teacher 
to go to your house and invite you, and there our 
old mother told us, ‘He is gone on the street to 
gamble,’ and so for this we came-here especially 
to seek you. Pray come with teacher to the shop 
beside the water and drink wine.” 

Then Juan The Fifth in great haste came to 
the edge of the bridge and unfastened a small 
boat and leaped into the pit of it and seizing the 


oars he began to row, and the three boats then 


went on side by side. After they had rowed for a 
while they poled the three boats along the pavil- 
ion beside the water in the midst of the lotus and 
the three boats were then fastened and the broth- 
ers supported Wu Yung to the bank and then all 
went into the wine shop inside the pavilion. 
They chose a table and seats painted red. Juan 
The Second then said, “Teacher, pray do not 
blame the rudeness of us three brothers. Pray, 
Honorable Teacher, sit in the upper seat.” 

Wu Yung said, “This indeed I cannot do.” 

Juan The Seventh then said, “You, Brother, 
must sit in the host’s seat. Pray let the teacher 
sit in the guest’s seat. We two brothers will seat 
ourselves first.” 

Wu Yung then said, “Juan The Seventh, you 
are of too impatient a heart.” 

The four then seated themselves and told the 
waiter to bring a bucket of wine. The waiter gave 
each one a great wine bowl and gave to each a 
pair of chopsticks and set down four dishes of 
meats and he fetched a bucket of wine and put it 
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on the table. Juan The Seventh said, “What is 
there to put in our mouths to send down the 
wine?” 

The waiter said, ‘“There is a freshly killed yel- 
low cow with the fat sprinkled in the lean like a 
sugared cake.” 

Juan The Second said, “‘Then cut off ten cat- 
ties of it in big pieces.”’ And he said to Wu Yung, 
“Teacher, do not laugh at us. We show no great 
filial piety toward teacher in so poor a feast.” 

Wu Yung said, “I who ought to invite you am 
invited and I have greatly put you to trouble.” 

Juan The Second said, ‘Do not speak thus,” 
and he urged the waiter not to cease pouring out 
wine. 

The waiter had already cut the meat into two 
platesful and came and put it on the table. The 
three brothers let Wu Yung eat several pieces 
and until he could eat no more. Then these three 
ate like wolves and tigers and after they had 
eaten for a while Juan The Fifth asked, “Hon- 
orable Teacher, on what honorable business did 
you come here?” 

Juan The Second said, ‘“Teacher is now in a 
great rich man’s house doing the work of tutor 
and teaching pupils and today he comes here to 
have us give him ten silver-skinned fish each to 
weigh fourteen or fifteen catties and he has come 
especially here to ask this of us.” 

Juan The Seventh said, “If it were usual 
times and if he wanted thirty or fifty fish he 
could have them, not to speak of ten-odd or how- 
ever many he wants, for we brothers could guar- 
antee to manage it. But now if you want even a 
ten-catty one it is hard to get.” 

Juan The Fifth said, ‘Therefore, Teacher, 
let us present you with some that weigh five or 
six catties.” 

Wu Yung said, “I have much silver here and 
can pay whatever price is wanted only I cannot 
use small fish. They must weigh fourteen or fif- 
teen catties before they are satisfactory.” 

Juan The Seventh said, ““Teacher, we have 
nowhere to find them. Even five- or six-catty fish 
we cannot find. We must wait several days be- 
fore it can be done. In my boat is a bucket of 
small live fish; let us bring them here and eat 
them now.” 

Juan The Seventh then went to his boat and 
brought up a bucket of small fish and they were 


five to seven catties each in weight. He himself 
went to the kitchen stove and prepared them and 
divided them upon four plates and placed them 
on the table. 

Juan The Seventh said, caches eat a few 
even as they are.’ 

The four of them then ate for a while. 


Seeing that the color of the sky turned to night 
Wu Yung thought to himself, “It is difficult to 
talk in this wine shop. Surely tonight I shall have 
to sleep in their home. When I get there I shall 
find a way.” 

Juan The Second said, “Now the sky is dark- 
ening. Pray let the teacher sleep tonight at my 
house and tomorrow let us talk of our affairs 
again.” 

Wu Yung said, ‘There are a hundred and a 
thousand difficulties in my coming hither. It is 
fortunate that I can sleep the night at my broth- 
er’s house. I can see also that you will not allow 
me to pay for this wine and this meat. Tonight I 
will borrow Second Brother’s house to sleep the 
night. I will leave some silver here and pray buy 
here at this wine shop a jar of wine and buy also 
meat_and from the village a pair of fowls, for 
why should we not this night drink ourselves 
well drunken together?” 

Juan The Second said, “Why should we let 
teacher waste his money thus? We brothers will 
go ourselves and plan, and we will not grieve 
that we have so little place to buy such things.” 

Wu Yung said, “I came especially to invite 
the three of you. If you still will not do as I say, 
then I shall go away.” * 

Juan The Seventh said, “If teacher speaks 
thus, then we will eat according’ to your desire 
and therefore let us plan again.” 

Wu Yung said, “After all, it is The Seventh 
Brother whose heart is frank and comfortable to 
deal with.” 

Wu Yung brought out an ounce of silver and 
gave it to Juan The Second and he told the 
waiter to bring a wooden bucket of wine and he 
borrowed a large jar to put it in and they bought 
twenty pounds of raw and cooked cow’s flesh and 
a pair of large fowls. 

Juan The Second said to the wine shop keeper, 
“The money for the wine I will now give you 
all at once.” 
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The wine shop keeper said, “Very well—very 
well!” 


The four men then left the wine shop and 
went again into their boats and put the wine and 
the cow’s flesh in the pits of the boats and they 
untied the holding rope and rowed away and 
went straight to the home of Juan The Second 
and to the front of the house and to the bank, and 
again tied the boats to the post and then took out 
the cow’s flesh and wine. The four then went 
straight to the inner room and sat down and 
called to have a lamp lit. 

Now the Juan home had the three brothers, 
but only Juan The Second had old and young of 
his own. Juan The Fifth and Juan The Seventh 
had neither of them married as yet. The four 
men all sat in the home of Juan The Second and 
_ they sat in a small porch over the water. Juan 
The Seventh killed the fowls and told his sister- 
in-law and the servant, Little Monkey, to pre- 
pare them in the kitchen. After about a watch of 
waiting the wine and meats were-all carried in 
and put on the table. Wu Yung besought the 
brothers to drink several cups of wine and again 
brought up the matter of buying the fish and he 
said, “In so large a place as this, how is it you 
have not these big fish?” 

Juan The Second said, “I will not deceive 
teacher in the telling. Such big fish as these are 
only to be found around Liang Shan P’o, the 
robbers’ lair. This Lake Of The Marble Tablet 
is too small a one and such big fish as these can- 
not be found in these waters.” 


Wu Yung said, “It looks as though this place 


were not far from Liang Shan P’o and there is a 
piece of water connecting the two lakes. Why 
can you not go and fish there?” 

Juan The Second took a deep breath and said, 
“Do not speak of it.” 

Wu Yung again asked, saying, ““Why does 
The Second Brother sigh?” 

Juan The Fifth interrupted and said, 
“Teacher does not know. Formerly Liang Shan 
P’o was the bowl for us three brothers from 
which we drew our clothes and rice. But now in- 
deed we do not dare to go.” 

Wu Yung said, “Surely the magistrate cannot 
forbid you to fish in so large a place as this?” 

Juan The Fifth said, “What magistrate 


would dare to forbid us to fish? If he were a liv- 
ing king of devils he could not.” 

Wu Yung said, “If there is no magistrate who 
forbids it, why do you not dare to go?” 

Juan The Fifth said, “Teacher, you do not 
understand the cause. Let us then tell it.” 

Wu Yung said, “I, humble one, do not indeed 
understand.” 

Juan The Seventh interrupted and said, “This 
place, Liang Shan P’o, is hard to mention, hard 
to talk of, for there are now in that lake a horde 
of robbers occupying it and they will not allow 
us to fish there.” 

_ Wu Yung said, “I did not know it. So there 
are robbers there now! I had not heard this 
talked of where I live.” 

Juan The Second said, “The head of that 
band of robbers is aman who failed at the exami- 
nations and he is called White Robed Wang. 
The second one is called Eagle Who Flutters 
Against The Sky, Tu Ch’ien. The third one is 
called the Guardian God In The Clouds, Sung 
Wan. Besides this there is one called Chu Kuei, 


‘who now keeps a wine shop at the gate to the Li 


Family Village, and all they do is to talk of af- 
fairs at other places although this does not 
matter. Just now there is newly come a goodly 
fellow from the eastern capital, a military in- 
structor called some sort of Leopard Headed, 
Ling Ch’ung, who has all kinds of military skill. 
The thievish fellows have gathered together five 
hundred to seven hundred men to go to people’s 
homes and rob and maraud travelers also. Now 
for more than a year we have not gone there 
to catch fish, for the lake is guarded and thus our 
food and clothes have been cut off. For this rea- 
son it is hard to speak of it.” 

Wu Yung said, “I certainly did not know 
there was this affair. Why does the magistrate 
not come and catch them?” | 

Juan The Fifth said, ‘Every time the magis- 
trate undertakes to do anything it harms the 
people. If the imperial soldiers come to a village 
they eat clean the cows, pigs, sheep, chickens, 
ducks and geese from the people’s houses and 
then they want money to pay their way home. It 
is well enough as it is now when these robbers 
can oppose the imperial robbers. How do soldiers 
dare to come to the villages? If the officials 
higher up should appoint their police to come 
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here even they would be so frightened that they 
would piss their water and pass their waste with- 
out knowing it. How dare they open their eyes 
even to see them?” 

Juan The Second said, “I, although I cannot 
catch big fish, yet at least I have been spared 
much forced fishing for the officials.” 

Wu Yung said, “Tf it is like this, after all, the 
robbers are the happy ones.” 

Juan The Fifth said, “They do not fear 
Heaven and they do not fear earth and they do 
not fear government: They divide their silver by 
weighing it on the scales. Every garment is of 
single and of strange design. They drink down 
wine out of great jars and slice their meat in 
great slabs. Why, then, are they not happy? 
We three brothers have all our ability for noth- 
ing—how then can we learn to be like them?” 

Wu Yung, hearing it, was secretly pleased 
and he said in his heart, ‘‘Now is the time to use 
my plan.” 

Juan The Seventh said, ‘Man lives but to his 
death as grass lives from spring to autumn. We 
can but catch fish and make a bare living. If we 
could only live like those others for a day it 
would be much.” 

Wu Yung said, “Why do you want to be like 
these? The crimes they commit are such that if 
they were taken by officials they would be beaten 
fifty or seventy times, and all their glory would 
be gone in an instant, and it would be their own 
blame only.” 

Juan The Second said, ‘‘These officials here- 
abouts do not know the difference between good 
and evil and are altogether stupid. A hundred 
thousand have committed crimes as high as 
Heaven and nothing comes of any of it. We 
brothers cannot be happy. If there were only one 
to lead us we would go also and then let it be an 
end.” 

Juan The Fifth said, “I ever think thus, too. 
We three brothers have not less ability than 
others and all know it.” 

Wu Yung said, “If there is one who does 
know your ability, would you then be willing to 
go?” 

Juan The Seventh said, “If there were one 
who knew us, even though it were through water 
we would go through the water; if through fire 
then through fire. If we could be used in great 


tasks even for one day then were I to die yet my 
eyebrows would be calm and my eyes closed.” 

Wu Yung, secretly delighted, said to himself, 
“These three all have the wish—I have only to 
go slowly according to their own desire,” and so 
again he exhorted them to drink two more rounds 
of wine. 

Wu Yung again said, “Do you three dare to 
go to Liang Shan P’o to catch this group of rob- 
bers?” 

Juan The Seventh said, “Even though we 
should catch them where would we go for re- 
ward for the deed? All the good fellows around 
the lake would joke at us.” 

Wu Yung said, “According to the narrow 

vision of this humble one, since you are so full of 
revenge that you cannot fish, would it not be 
well to go there and work out your anger at all 
costs?” 
' Juan The Second said, ‘Old Teacher, you do 
not know that already we three brothers have 
discussed several times such going but we heard 
the White Robed Wang’s retainers all saying, 
‘Wang Lun has a heart that is very narrow. He 
cannot suffer any to be equal with him.’ For- 
merly that Ling Ch’ung from the eastern capital 
when he went there stirred up his anger. That 
Wang Lun will not allow just anyone to come 
before him. And for this we brothers, seeing this, 
have had all our hearts stopped.” 

Juan The Seventh said, “If those were as free 
in spirit as you, Old Elder Brother, it would in- 
deed be well for us three brothers!’ 

Juan The Fifth said, “If those were as 
friendly toward us as old teacher, we would have 
long ago gone and not waited until this day. We 
three brothers would then have been willing 
even to die for him.” 

Wu Yung said, “What am I that I should be 
spoken of thus continually? No, in Shantung 
and Hopei there are many excellent and goodly 
fellows.” 

Juan The Second said, “There are indeed 
good fellows everywhere, but we three brothers 
have not met them.” 

Wu Yung said, “Do you know the man 
named Ch’ao in the Village Of The East 
Creek?” 

Juan The Fifth said, “Is it not that one called 
Pagoda Mover, Ch’ao Kai?” 
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Wu Yung said, “It is that very one.” 

Juan The Seventh said, “Although he is sepa- 
rated from us only thirty-odd miles, and al- 
though I have heard his fame yet there being no 
reason which would bring us together we have 
not met.” 

Wu Yung said, “This generous, free-spend- 
ing spirit, why have you not met with him?” 

Juan The Second said, ‘Even though we three 
brothers have had our leisure times, yet it has 
not happened that we have gone there, and so for 
this cause we have not met.” 

Wu Yung said, “For several years have I 
lived in the lord Ch’ao’s district and I have 
taught in small country schools to right and left 
of him, and I have heard everywhere now that he 
is about to seize a great fortune and for this rea- 
son I came especially to consult with you. How 
would it be if we stopped the prize on the road 
and took it?” 

Juan The Fifth said,. “Truly this we cannot 
do. If indeed he is a generous, free man would 
we not spoil his plan, and would we not be a by- 
word by all good fellows in the region?” 

Wu Yung said, “I thought your three hearts 
were easily turned to this and that—ready for 
anything. Who could know you were really men 
who were brave and loving and helpful hearts? 
I will speak truly to you. If you in very truth 
have the desire to help him I will reveal the 
matter to you. I now live in the village with the 
lord Ch’ao. He has heard of the great name of 
you three and he told me specially to come to 
invite you to talk of a certain thing.” 

Juan The Seventh said, ‘““We three brothers 
are true-hearted and without any falseness what- 
ever. Has the lord Ch’ao really a secret business 
in the carrying out of which he wishes us to 
work? Surely then he must have troubled you 
to come here. If indeed there is this matter we 
three if we were not willing to spill out our lives 
to help him, then are we very dregs of wine and 
let us all be accursed and let fell disease strike 
our bodies and let sudden death fall upon us.” 

Juan The Fifth and Juan The Seventh put 
their hands on the backs of their necks and said, 
“We will sell this hot blood of ours to that one 
who knows us for what we are.” 

Wu Yung said, “You three brothers, I do not 


come here to lead you into evil and tempt you. . 


This matter is not a small or usual thing. On the 
fifteenth of the sixth month the lord Ts’ai passes 
his birthday. His son-in-law, the governor Liang 
of the northern capital, that day is sending one 
hundred thousand strings’ worth of precious 
things to be a gift for his father-in-law, and now 
-there is a goodly fellow surnamed Liu and 
named T’ang who has come especially to tell us 
of it. For this you are asked to come together to 
talk and to gather together a few good fellows 
-and go into a lonely valley and seize this unright- 
-eous treasure. Thus, each seizing his share, we 
will all be happy forever. And for this especially 
have I come, apparently to buy fish, but really 
to invite you three to consider and complete this 
thing. But I do not know how you think of it in 
your hearts.” 

Juan The Fifth, hearing it, said, “Let be—let 
be,” and he shouted out, saying, “Seven, what 
did I tell you?” 

Juan The Seventh leaped up, saying, “All 
that I have hoped today has come to pass! Now 
my itching spot has been scratched exactly! 
When shall we go?” 

Wu Yung said, “I pray you honorable three 
will start at once. Tomorrow we will rise at four 
o'clock and all go to the village where Ch’ao Kai 
lives.” 

And the three Juan brothers were well 
pleased. 

When the night had passed and they had 
risen the next morning and had eaten breakfast 
the three Juan brothers arranged their home af- 
fairs and accompanied Wu Yung, and the four 
persons left the Village Of The Marble Tablet. 
When they had gone on their way for the whole 
day they soon saw the lord Ch’ao’s house and 
they saw afar off under the green willow trees 
Ch’ao Kai and Liu T’ang there waiting. These 
two, seeing Wu Yung, went to meet the three 
brothers and brought them to the willow trees 
and thus they all met. Ch’ao Kai was much 
pleased and he said, “Juan The Three Heroes, 
your fame is truly come to me from abroad. Pray 
come into the village to talk.” 

The six men came then from outside into the 
village and they entered the inner hall and they 
seated themselves according to their rank. Then 
Wu Yung told all that had passed and Ch’ao 
Kai was mightily pleased and he commanded 
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the villagers to kill pigs and sheep and prepare 
spirit paper for the worship of the gods. The 
three Juan brothers, seeing that Ch’ao Kai was a 
proper handsome man, spoke to him without any 
subtlety and the three said, ““We would be com- 
rades with goodly fellows and who could have 
thought we would come hither? If today this 
teacher Wu had not led us thither how could we 
have had the opportunity of meeting?” 

The three brothers were greatly delighted and 
when night came and they had eaten some food 
they talked half the night, and at dawn of the 
second day they went into the inner hall and 
prepared to worship the god of those who set 
forth on a business. Paper money and incense 
and flowers and candles they put in place and 
they prepared a sacrifice of the flesh of the pigs 
and sheep and then when the service was com- 
pleted they prepared to burn the paper god. See- 
ing Ch’ao Kai was thus sincerely determined, all 
were pleased and there in the presence of the god 
they swore an oath, saying, ““The governor Liang 
in the northern capital oppresses the common 
people and seizes their money and goods and 
sends it to the eastern capital to be a birthday 
present to the lord Ts’ai. This is indeed wicked 
treasure. If any one of us, these six men, has any 
evil purpose in this let Heaven strike and earth 
destroy us! Let the god examine our hearts!” 

Then the six men all called out “Aye!” to this 
oath and they burned the sacrifice. 


Now as the six goodly fellows were there in 
the inner hall swearing their oath and drinking 
wine, they saw a villager coming to make report 
and he said, “There is a Taoist at the front gate 
who wishes to see the lord about tithes to the 
temple.” 

-Ch’ao Kai said, “How is it you know noth- 
ing? Do you not see that I am busy with guests 
and here drinking wine? Why do you not give 
- him three or five bushels of rice and let him go? 
Why do you come here and ask me about it?” 

The villager said, ‘Humble one gave the rice 
to him but he did not want it. He would see the 
lord face to face.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘It must be he considers it too 
little. Give him two or three bushels more. You 
tell him the lord has today invited guests to feast 
and has no time to see him.” | 


But the villager having gone for a time came 
back again and said, “I gave that one three bush- 
els more of rice and still he will not go. He did 
not come for silver or rice, but to see the lord face 
to face.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “You good-for-naught, you 
do not know how to answer him! You should 
have said, ‘Today in truth he has no time free,’ 
and you should have told him again to come an- 
other day and drink tea.” 

The villager replied, ‘““This humble one did so 
speak to him, but the teacher replied, ‘Not for sil- 
ver or rice have I come. I have heard that the lord 
is a man of good works and so especially have I 
come to ask to see him.’ ”’ 

Ch’ao Kai then said, “You also are naught 
but a tiresome talker and you do nothing at all to 
spare me trouble! If again he thinks I have given 
too little then give him three or four bushels 
more of rice, but why should you come and speak 
of it again? If it were not that I am drinking 
with guests I would go and see this man once and 
what would it matter? You go and tell him then 
that he is not to come and talk again.” 

The villager had not gone above half a watch 
when a confusion was heard outside the village 
gate and another villager was seen to come as 
though flying and cried out, “That teacher is 
angry and has knocked down more than ten of 
the villagers!” . 

Ch’ao Kai, hearing this, gave a start and in 
great haste he arose and he said, “Brothers, sit a 
little. I myself will go to see.” 

So he came out from the inner hall and went 
to the front of the village gate and saw there that 
teacher and his body was eight feet tall and his 
face enlightened and handsome. His whole ex- 
pression was strangely out of the ordinary as he 
stood outside the village gate under the green 
willow trees striking at all about him and shout- 
ing at the same time, “You do not know a good 
man when you see him!” 

Ch’ao Kai, seeing it, cried out, saying, “Sir, 
cease your wrath! You came to seek the lord 
Ch’ao. Surely you came to receive silver and 
food? But they have given it to you. Why are 
you so angry as all this?” 

That teacher gave a great ha-ha and said, 
“This poor Taoist did not come for silver or rice 
or wine! I would consider ten thousand not un- 
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common for-a gift. I came especially to seek the 
lord because I have a few words to say, but these 
unmannerly and hateful villagers cursed me and 
because of this my anger rose.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Did you formerly know the 
lord Ch’ao?” 

That teacher said, “I have only heard of his 
great name but I have not seen his face.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘““This humble one is he. What 
has the teacher to say?” 

That one seeing him, said, “My lord; do not 
blame me!” And he said again, “This poor Tao- 
ist makes obeisance before you!” 


Ch’ao Kai said, “Sir, pray go into the village 


and drink tea for why should you not?” 

That man said, “I thank you greatly,” and 
the two then went into the village. Wu Yung 
seeing that teacher come in went with the three 
Juans into another part of the house. 

But Ch’ao Kai invited that teacher to go in 
and when they had drunk tea the man said, 
“This is not the place to talk. Where else can we 
go and sit?” 

Ch’ao Kai, seeing this, begged him to come 
into a small corner room and sit there in the 

- guest’s place. Ch’ao Kai then said, “Tdo not dare 
to ask teacher’s honorable name now nor where 
your honorable village is.” 

That Taoist teacher answered, saying, “This 
humble one’s double surname is Kung Sun, but 
my name is single and it is Sheng, but my nick- 
name is Dragon In The Clouds. My town is Chi 
Chou, and from my youth up I have ardently 
sought skill in fighting. I am proficient in many 
ways and so people call me Kung Sun Sheng The 
First because I have now learned the school of 
Taoism. I am exceedingly skilled in the magic of 
calling winds and crying out for rains and har- 
nessing mists and in riding the clouds and so all 
about the lake they call me Dragon In The 
Clouds. This humble Taoist has for long heard 
of the great name of the lord Ch’ao in the Village 
Of The East Creek but I have had no chance to 
come to know you. Today there are one hundred 
thousand strings’ worth of precious things that I 
am presenting to the lord as a gift to be presented 
on first acquaintance, but I do not know whether 
or not you, The Righteous One, will receive 
these gifts?” 

Ch’ao Kai gave a great laugh and said, “Are 


not these gifts really the birthday gifts to be sent 
to the north?” 

That Taoist was greatly frightened and he 
said, “How did the lord know it?” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “I guessed it. But I do not 
know that I have guessed rightly ?” 

Kung Sun Sheng said, ““We cannot allow such 
a chance for good fortune to pass by. There is a 
saying of the ancients thus, ‘If you do not take 
the thing you should have taken, then when the 
opportunity is passed, do not repent it.’ How 
does it seem to my lord’s heart?” 

Just as he was saying this they saw a man 
come running in and he grasped Kung Sun 
Sheng by the bosom and cried, ‘Ha, good! 
Good! An open eye can see! Openly there are the 
laws of the Emperor and in secret there are the 
gods! How can you be discussing such a crime as 
this? I have been listening this long time!” 

Kung Sun Sheng was so frightened his face 
had turned the color of clay. Here was misfor- 
tune indeed, that before their plan was complete 
one had heard it already from outside the win- 
dow. Before they had scarcely begun their plot 
inner dissensions sprang up in their own house. 


Who in truth was this man who rushed in and 
grasped Kung Sun Sheng? Pray hear it told in 
the next chapter. 
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YANG CHI GUARDS 
THE BEARERS 

OF THE GIFT-TREASURE. 
WU YUNG TAKES 

THE GIFT-TREASURE 

BY GUILE 


IT IS SAID: s Kung Sun Sheng 
was in the little corner room talking and as he 
said to Ch’ao Kai, ‘This gift to be sent to Peking 
is an ill-gotten treasure and if we seize it what 
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harm is there?” a man from outside came rush- 
ing in, and seizing Kung Sun Sheng he said to 
him, “How much daring have you? I know all 
this you have been talking about!” 

That man indeed was no other than The Great 
Intelligence, Wu Yung. 

Ch’ao Kai, laughing, said, “Sir, do not play 
a joke, but pray become acquainted with each 
other.” 

The two then had some courteous talk to- 
gether and Wu Yung said, “The people about 
the lake for a long-time have spread abroad the 
fame of the Dragon In The Clouds, Kung Sun 
Sheng, and they have told your great name. But 
how could I have thought to meet you this day!” 

’ Ch’ao Kai said, “This honorable gentleman of 
learned degree is no other than The Great Intel- 
ligence and teacher of learning, Wu Yung.” 

Kung Sun Sheng said, “I have heard the peo- 
ple about the lake and they have all spoken of 
this teacher of great light and of his famous 
name. Now we have opportunity to meet here 
in the village of the lord Ch’ao and this is be- 
cause the lord Ch’ao is no seeker after money and 
he is a doer of good works and for this reason 
the great of all under Heaven come hither to 
this place.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “There are yet a few other 
friends to be in the plot and so now let us go 
into a place yet more inner and secret and talk 
there together.” 

The three then went inside and there they met 
Liu T’ang and the three Juans. All said, “Today 
this meeting is not by chance. We ask our elder 
brother, the lord Ch’ao, to sit in the highest place 
in our midst.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘“This humble one is but a 
poor host and how do I dare to sit above you?” 

Wu Yung said, “Elder Brother, you are older 
than any of us; let it, therefore, be as I say.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai could but sit down in the first 
place; Wu Yung sat in the second place, Kung 
Sun Sheng sat in the third place, Liu T’ang in 
the fourth and Juan The Second in the fifth, 
Juan The Fifth in the sixth, Juan The Seventh 
in the seventh. Wine was then poured out and 
the table was once more cleared and rearranged 
and again wines and meats were set forth. All 
drank wine and Wu Yung said, ‘‘The lord Ch’ao 
dreamed of the seven stars of the northern con- 


stellation. Today we seven men are banded to- 
gether to carry out a great endeavor. Have we 
not then fulfilled what was shown forth in the 
heavens? Now we have but to spit on our hands 
and seize this piece of good fortune. Day before 
yesterday we said we would ask Liu T’ang to 
go and find out by what road they were coming 
and now it is already evening and therefore let 
us on the morrow do this.” 

Kung Sun Sheng said, “But it is no longer 
necessary to do it. J am but a common Taoist, 
but I have already heard and I know by what 
road they come. They are coming on the high- 
way by The Yellow Mud Ridge.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Three miles to the east of 
that place there is a village called Peaceful Hap- 
piness. In it there lives an idle fellow called Rat 
In The Daylight, Pei Sheng. He also came here 
to me once in the past, and I gave him some 
spending money.” 

Wu Yung said, “The great white light that 
came from the northern stars—did it not point 
to this one? Surely we can use him!” 

Liu T’ang said, ‘‘This place is somewhat far 
from The Yellow Mud Ridge. Where can we 
hide nearer?” 

Wu Yung said, ‘Surely in this Pei Sheng’s 
home—there is the place for us to rest. And we 
must also use Pei Sheng.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai asked, ‘“Teacher, are we to 
take the treasure gently by guile or hardly by 
force?” 

Wu Yung laughed and replied, “I have al- 
ready prepared the trap; we must only see how 
they come; if with force, then we will use force; 
if with guile, then we will use guile. I have a 
plan but I do not know whether or not it is in 
accord with your wishes. It is like this—it is like 
this—” 

Ch’ao Kai, hearing it, was mightily pleased 
and stamped his foot, crying out, “Most excel- 
lent! Not wrongly have men called you The 
Great Intelligence. Your plan is better in com- 
parison than that of the ancient Chu Kuo Li- 
ang’s! Most excellent plan!” 

But Wu Yung answered, “Speak no more 
thus. The old proverb says, ‘There are ears in 
the corners of the wall and are there not people 
outside the windows? Only you may know 
and I.” 
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Ch’ao Kai then spoke, “Three brothers Juan, 
I pray you now return to your home and on that 
day come here and meet us at this village. 
Teacher Wu, pray you go now and teach your 
school. Kung Sun Sheng and Liu T’ang, pray 
live on at my humble village.” 

That day they drank wine until night and 
then each went to the guest hall to sleep and the 
next day at the fifth watch they arose and pre- 
pared and ate their breakfast. Ch’ao Kai chose 
out thirty ounces of stamped silver and gave it 
to the three brothers Juan, saying, ‘Thus poorly 
do I show forth my heart to you and I beg you 
will not refuse it.” 

But how could the three Juans take it? 

At last Wu Yung said, “One must not oppose 
the wish of a friend.” 

And only then would they receive it. They all 
went outside the village gate and Wu Yung 
whispered into their ears, “It is like this—like 
this—when the day comes you must not delay.” 

Then they separated and the three Juans 
went back to the Village Of The Stone Tablet. 
Ch’ao Kai kept Liu T’ang and Kung Sun Sheng 
at the village and Wu Yung came continually 
there to plan further. 


It is not necessary to speak in wearisome de- 
tail. But let it now be told of Peking’s governor 
Liang who had bought with his own hand one 
hundred thousand strings’ worth of congratu- 
latory gifts, lacking nothing, and on the ap- 
pointed day he was to send forth men with it. 
He then sat a little in the inner halls and there 
his lady asked, ‘““My lord, when does the gift go 
forth?” ; 

The governor Liang replied, ‘‘The gifts are 
all completed and by the day after tomorrow 
they can set forth. There is only one thing now 
that goes back and forth in my mind unsettled.” 

His lady said, ‘What is this going back and 
forth unsettled?” 

The governor Liang answered, “Last year I 
spent for nothing one hundred thousand strings 
with which I bought gold and gifts to send up to 
the eastern capital and because I did not have 
trustworthy bearers half way on the road rob- 
bers seized it. And even until today we have not 
caught them. This year in these before me I do 
not see one who understands how to manage 


business and because of this I think back and 
forth.” 

His lady pointed out to the terrace and she 
said, “You are constantly saying, “That man 
understands ten parts of everything.’ Why do 
you not appoint him as the chief guard and send 
him forth? All will then go well.” 

The governor Liang, looking out on the ter- 
race, saw there the blue-scarred Yang Chi. Now 
Liang ruminated and he commanded Yang Chi 
to come and he said, “I truly had forgotten you. 
If you really will take the birthday gift for me, 
surely I will raise you up in rank.” 

Yang Chi clasped his hands, and then he said 
humbly, “If The Most Gracious commands, how 
dare I not obey? Only I do not know how to set 
about it and when I am to start.” 

The governor Liang said, ‘‘Bid the magistrate 
to send the official carts and from my guards 
choose forth ten leaders to guard the carts and 
on each cart place an imperial yellow flag on 
which is written ‘Birthday gifts to be presented 
to the lord of the eastern capital.’ On each cart 


- let there be also a soldier to go with it. In three 
days you must start forth.” 


Yang Chi said, “It is not I, humble one, who 


, am unwilling, but indeed we cannot go. Let my . 


lord choose another skillful and careful man 
to go.” : 

The governor Liang said, “I have the desire 
to raise you in rank. In the letter which I send 
to the prime minister I have placed another, 
recommending you that you may receive an im- 
perial mandate for a position. Why do you re- 
fuse and give me talk of other matters? You 
may not refuse.” 

Yang Chi said, “Most Gracious One On High, 
I have heard that last year the gifts were seized 
by robbers, and even today those robbers have 
not been captured. This year about the lakes the 
robbers are more plentiful than ever and from 
here to the eastern capital there is no water way. 
One must go by land, by such places as Purple 
Brightness Mountain, The Mountain Of The 
Two Dragons, Mountain Of The Peach Blooms, 
The Umbrella Covered Mountain, The Yellow 
Mud Ridge, The White Sand Dikes, The Ford 
Of The Wild Clouds, Red Pine Woods—all 
these places. All these are hiding places for rob- 
bers and even a person with nothing on him does 
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not dare go through. If they knew there were 
gold and silver and treasures, why should they 
not come and seize them? It would be to give 
up my life for nothing. For this reason I can- 
not go.” 

The governor Liang said, “If it is so, I will 


appoint more ss and soldiers to go with © 


you.’ 

But Yang Chi replied, “Most Gracious, if you 
should appoint ten thousand it would not be 
enough. These would be gone before they even 
heard the robbers come.” 

The governor Liang said, “If it is as you say, 
then it is not necessary even to send the gift.” 

Yang Chi again humbly said, “There is one 
way by which, if you are willing, I will dare to 
take dt.) 

The governor Liang said, ‘Since I have put 
this thing on your person, why should I not be 
willing to listen to you?’ 

Yang Chi said, “If indeed it can be as I say, 
carts are not wanted. Put all the gifts into ten- 
odd separate loads as though they were merchan- 
dise and appoint ten strong soldiers disguised as 
carriers and only one other to go with me as 
though we were travelers and we will secretly 
take the things to the eastern capital. This alone 
is a good way.” 

The governor Liang said, “What you have 
said is true. I will write the letter and will heart- 
ily stand guarantor for you in the imperial 
court.” 

Yang Chi said, “Deeply do I thank my lord.” 

On that day Liang commanded Yang Chi on 
the one hand to tie the goods into burden loads, 
and on the other hand to choose out soldiers. On 
the next day he commanded Yang Chi to come 
and stand in front of the hall to await orders, 
and Liang came out of the hall and he said, 
“Yang Chi, when do you start?” 

Yang Chi answered respectfully, “I will an- 
swer The Most Gracious One. On the morning 
of tomorrow I shall assuredly set forth. I wait 
your command.” . 

The governor Liang then said, “My Lady has 
also a load of gifts to give to the ladies in her 
father’s house and this also you are to take. 
It is feared you will not know for whom each 
gift is intended and so particularly she has com- 
manded the husband of her nurse, the steward 


Sie, and two of his guards to accompany you.” 

Yang Chi then answered, ‘‘Most Gracious, I 
cannot go.” 

The governor Liang said, ‘These gifts are all 
tied up into burden loads. ae is it that again 
you cannot go?” 

Yang Chi then said se neetealle “These ten 
loads of gifts are all on my humble person and 
these ten soldiers who are with me are all obedi- 
ent to my will. If I wish to start early, they will 
start early; if I wish to start late, they will start 
late; if I bid them stop the night, they will stop 
the night; if I bid them rest, they will rest; and 
in everything they will obey my will. If now 
you command the old steward and his guards to 
come with us, he is the servant of my lady and 
is-also the husband of a nurse in the old lord’s 
house, and if on the road there arises a situation 
where he differs with me, how can Yang Chi 
dare to quarrel with him? If we bungle this im- 
portant matter, how then can the real trouble 
be discerned between us?” 

The governor Liang said, ‘““This is also easy. 
I will command the three of them all to listen 
to your commands.” 

Yang Chi answered, saying, “If this has been 
clearly told to them, then I wish to start at once. 
If in any way the gifts are lost I am willing to 
take great punishment.” 

The governor Liang was mightily pleased, 
and he said, “I made no mistake in promoting 
you. Surely you have foresight.” 

So immediately he called the old steward and 
the two guards to come out and in the hall he 
commanded them, saying, ‘““The captain, Yang 
Chi, is willing to take a paper that is the list of 
the gifts and protect the eleven loads of gifts - 
and go to the capital and there present it before 
the old lord. The responsibility for all is on his 
person. You three are to go with him. Through- 
out the whole journey the hour to rise in the 
morning to start, the hour to stop at night, where 
to sleep, where to rest—in everything you are 
to listen to his command. You are forbidden to 
disobey him. The commands of my lady you 
can fulfill for yourselves. Be careful and take 
heed. Start soon and return early. Do not lose 
anything.” 

The old steward promised, command by com- 
mand. 
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On that same day Yang Chi led them forth. 
On the next morning at dawn in his quarters he 
had the loads all put out and the old steward 
and the guards brought also a small load of 
treasure. There were in all eleven loads and 
eleven stout soldiers were called forth and they 
were all dressed as carriers. Yang Chi wore a 
big straw hat and wore a long sky-blue cotton 
robe and he wound about himself a long girdle 
and on his feet were hempen shoes. A girdle knife 
hung at his waist, and he carried a sword. The 
old steward was dressed also as a traveler and 
the two guards were dressed as retainers. Each 
person had a sword and each of them took sev- 
eral rattan whips. Liang then gave them the sun- 
dry papers and all of them ate themselves full 
and then said farewell in the hall. The governor 
Liang saw the carriers take up their burdens and 
start and Yang Chi and the steward Sie walked 
behind to watch. Altogether there were fifteen 
persons who left the palace'of Liang and went 
out of the gate of the northern capital and went 
on the big road to go toward the eastern capital. 

At this time it was just the season of the mid- 
dle of the fifth moon. The sky was clear and 
bright but the heat was heavy to bear and it was 
hard to go. Yang Chi had determined with his 
whole heart that he would reach his destination 
in time for the birthday which was the fifteenth 
of the next month and so he urged them on their 
way. When they had left the northern capital 
for five or seven days, without fail he arose each 
day at dawn to set forth in the coolness and 
rested in the heat of the noonday sun. After five 
or seven days the homes of the people became 
fewer and there were fewer travelers upon the 
road. And step by step they came into mountains. 

Yang Chi now set out about eight o'clock in 
the morning and marched until four or five in 
the evening. The burdens of the eleven carriers 
were heavy and no one’s load was lighter than 
the others. The days were hot and they could 
‘not go on and whenever they saw the shade of 
a tree they fain must go and rest there. Yang 
Chi was behind them pushing and urging them 
to go on, and if they stopped he at least cursed 
them bitterly and at most beat them with the 
rattan whips to hasten on. The two guards who 
only carried their own bundles were panting in 
the rear and complaining that they could not go 


~ 


on. Yang Chi was very angry and he said, “You 
two are stupid enough! This responsibility is 
mine. Not only do you not beat these carriers for 
me to make them go, but you also lag behind me. 
This road is not a place to play.” 

The guards then said, “It is not that we two 
want to walk slowly, but it is so hot we cannot 
go and for this reason we fall behind. In the 
days before-when we went in the cool of the 
dawn it was too good and now that we have to 
hasten in the hottest time of the day it is too 
evil.” 

Yang Chi said, ““You two who speak thus are 
simply passing forth wind. Before when we went 
it was through good country. Now it is through 
evil country and we must hasten through it by 
day. Who would dare to come through in the 
night?” 

The two guards said nothing in their mouths 
but they thought secretly within themselves, “Is 
this thing to begin to curse us also?” 

Then Yang Chi took up his sword and took 
up his rattan whip and himself went and urged 
on the carriers and the two guards sat under 
the shade of a willow tree and waited until the 
old steward came. Then the two guards told him, 
saying, “At his very highest that Yang Chi is 
nothing but a.small captain at the gates of our 
lord. And look how big he can act!” 

The old steward said, “But you know that 
the lord told us to our faces we must not in any 
way differ from him and for this reason I have 
said nothing at all, although these two days I 
have not been able to endure the sight of him. 
But now we must bear with him in everything.” 

The two guards said, “But those words which 
the lord said were only words of courtesy. You 
must simply act for yourself.” 

The old steward again said, “Let us yet be 
patient with him awhile.” 

On that day when they had come to the late 
afternoon they sought for an inn where they 
might rest and those ten carriers were dripping 
with sweat as though with rain and their breath- 
ing came in gusts, and they said to the old stew- 
ard, ““We have the ill luck to be soldiers. Well 
we know we are sent forth by an official but on . 
this kind of a day it is as hot as fire and we are 
bearing a heavy burden as well. These few days 
we do not travel any more in the cool of morn- 
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CHAPTER 15: ANGER AVAILS HIM NOTHING 


ing and whenever he comes near us he beats us 
with a great whip of rattan. We are all the same 
flesh and bones from our parents and yet we 
must suffer like this!” 

The old steward said, ““You must not bear ill- 
will but we will struggle on to the eastern capi- 
tal and there I will reward you.” 

The soldiers then said, “If we were treated 
as you would treat us then indeed would we bear 
no ill-will.” 

When another night had passed on the next 
day before the sky had brightened to dawn all 
arose and wished to take advantage of the cool- 
ness. Yang Chi leaped up and shouted out, 
“Where are you going? Lie down! We will talk 
later.” 

All the soldiers said, ““You will not go in the 
early day and we cannot go in the heat of the 
day and then you beat us.” 

Then Yang Chi cursed them mightily, and he 
said, ‘What do you know of anything?” And he 
took his rattan to beat them, and the soldiers 
swallowed their wrath and dared not — and 
could only lie down again. 

On that day about the fifth watch slowly they 
heated the stove and cooked the early meal and 
set forth again and all along the road Yang Chi 
urged them and beat them and would not let 
them go into the shade to rest. Those eleven sol- 
dier-carriers muttered angrily together. The two 
guards in the presence of the old steward talked 
back and forth of the matter of Yang Chi. The 
old steward heard them and seemed to pay 
little heed to them, but in his heart he hated 
Yang Chi. 


Let it not be told in tiresome detail. They 
went on like this for fourteen or fifteen days. Of 
those fourteen people there was not one who did 
not hate Yang Chi secretly. That day in the inn 
about the fifth watch they slowly lit the fire 
and ate breakfast and set forth. It was exactly 
the sixth moon and the fourth day and it was 
not yet at the height of noon. The great red sun 
was high in the sky and there was not the slight- 
est half dot of a cloud and it was nothing but 
great heat. The road they went on that day was 
only a narrow path clinging to cliffs and lonely, 
without anyone passing. On the north were high 
and lonely mountains; on the south were ranges 


of mountains, and Yang Chi watched the eleven 
soldiers. When they had gone somewhat more 
than six miles those soldiers thought they would 
like to go and rest in the shade of the trees and 
Yang Chi for this beat them with the rattan 
whip and he shouted, saying, “Go quickly! I 
told you to rest earlier at the inn!” 

All the soldiers seeing what the time of day 
was by the sky and that on all four sides there 
was not so much as a half small cloud felt that 
most certainly they could not bear the heat. 
Yang Chi hurried the group of them to go in 
the lonely mountain path. They saw the sun was 
exactly in the middle of the sky and the rocks 
were so hot their feet hurt and they could not go. 

The soldiers all said, “Thus hot is the day! Is 
it not enough to burn a man to death?” 

But Yang Chi shouted at the soldiers, saying, 
“Hasten on! Hasten to that upper ridge and pass 
over it and then we will think of a way.” 

Even as they were going the first ones had al- 
ready reached the ridge and all the fifteen leaped 
upon the ridge and let down their load poles and 
those eleven men all went into the pine wood 
and lay prone. 

Yang Chi then said, “Ah, bitterness! What 
sort of a place is this that you must rest here! 
Quickly rise and hasten on!” 

All the soldiers said, ‘“Even though you took 
a knife and cut us into pieces, yet could we not 
go on.” 

Yang Chi took up his rattan whip and beat 
them about their heads and as soon as he had 
beaten this one up, that one was prone again. 
And what could Yang Chi do to prevent it? 
But he then saw the old steward and the two 
guards, panting breathlessly, crawl up over the 
ridge and they sat under the pine trees to pant. 
Seeing Yang Chi beating the soldiers the old 
steward said, “Captain, truly it is too hot and 
we cannot go on. Do not count it to them for a 
fault.” 

Yang Chi said, “Steward, you do not under- 
stand that this is the pass where the robbers come 
to and fro to rob. The name of the place is The 
Yellow Mud Ridge. Even in times of peace in 
broad daylight they will come out to rob trav- 
elers and how much more in these evil unpeace- 
ful times! Who dares to stay his foot here?” 

The two guards having heard Yang Chi say 
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this then said, ““We have heard you say this sev- 
eral times and you only bring forth these words 
to frighten people.” 

The old steward said, ‘“‘At least let them all 
rest a little and let the sun pass a little over the 
zenith before we go on.” 

Yang Chi said, “You also understand noth- 
ing. How can we do this? From here to the bot- 
tom of the ridge there are yet two or three miles 
without anyone’s house. What sort of place is 
this to stop?” ; 

The old steward said, “I will just sit a little 
and then go. You hasten on in front with the 
others.” 

Yang Chi took up his rattan whip and 
shouted, “He who does not go on will eat twenty 
blows from this!” 

All the soldiers shouted out together, and from 
among them’one spoke out in protest, “Captain, 
we are carrying loads of over a hundred catties, 
and of course we cannot compete with you who 
walk empty handed. You have never considered 
men as men. Even the governor Liang when he 
commands us lets us speak a word or two. How 
little you can feel either pain or discomfort! You 
can only talk and scold.” 

Yang Chi cursed, saying, “You beasts anger 
me to death! I can do no other than to beat you.” 

And he took up his rattan whip and beat them 
on their faces. The old steward cried out, saying, 
“Captain Yang, cease! Hear me speak! When I 
was steward in the house of the lord in the east- 
ern capital, in the courts of the lords I saw thou- 
sands of officers and when I spoke to them at any 
time they all shouted out, ‘Aye! Aye!’ It is not 
that my mouth is free of speech, but you are a 
soldier who was once near death. Our lord pitied 
you and raised you to be a captain, but as an offi- 
cer you are no larger than a mustard seed and 
yet you are as mightily arrogant as this. I do not 
need to mention that I am steward in my lord’s 
house, but were I only an old man in a village, 
yet you ought to listen to my exhorting. But you 
do nothing but beat them. What way is this to 
consider them and to treat them?” 

Yang Chi said, “Steward, you are a man from 
the city and you have grown up in lords’ houses 
and how can you know the great dangers and 
difficulties of the wild roads?” 

The old steward said, “Formerly I also have 


been in Szechuan and Kuangsi, but never have 
I seen such arrogance as this of yours.” 

Yang Chi said, “But these are not peaceful 
times.” : 

The steward said, “You say this talk and you 
ought to have your mouth dug out and your 
tongue cut off! How are the times now not 
peaceful ?” ¥ 

Yang Chi was just about to retort when he 
saw in the wood opposite the shadowy figure of 
aman who was there, peeping this way and that. 

Yang Chi said, ‘““What did I say? Here is an 
evil man come already.” 

And he threw down his rattan and seized his 
sword and hastened to the wood and he gave a 
shout and said, ‘You fellow, how dare you? 
How dare you look at my goods?” 

And he rushed forward to see and he saw in 
the wood a row of wheelbarrows and six men 
there stripped stark naked for coolness, one of 
whom had on his templeja huge scar. He held a 
sword, and seeing Yang Chi hastening forward, 
the seven men all yelled out at once, “Ah yah!” 
and they all leaped up. 

Yang Chi shouted, saying, “Who are all of 
you?” 

Those seven men said, ‘“Who are you?” 

Yang Chi asked again, saying, “Are you not 
evil men?” 

Those seven men said, ““Who are you?” 

Yang Chi asked again, saying, “Are you not 
evil men?” 

Those seven men said, ‘““You are asking the 
wrong ones. We are small merchants. How can 


‘we have any money to give you?” 


Yang Chi said, “You small merchants? Then 
am I a wealthy one?” 

Those seven asked, “Who are you, in truth?” 

Yang Chi said, “You tell first from whence 
you come.” : 

Those seven then said, ‘‘We are seven brothers 
and we are from Hao Chou. We are taking dates 
to the eastern capital and on our way are pass- 
ing through here and we have heard many say 
that here at this Yellow Mud Ridge there are 
ever robbers to attack travelers. We have on 
one hand been going on, and on one hand saying 
to each other, ‘We seven have only dates and 
besides this have no treasure and we can go over 
the ridge.’ But when we came on top of the ridge 


/ 
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we could not endure the heat and so we all stayed 
in the wood to rest and wait until the coolness of 
night to go on. Then we heard there were people 
coming up the ridge and we were afraid it was 
evil men and so we sent this brother out to see.” 

Yang Chi said, “If indeed it is so, then you 
are also travelers like us. But just now when I 
saw you peeping out secretly I held you perhaps 
to be evil men and for. this I hastened to see.” 

Those seven then answered, “Sir Traveler, 
pray take a few dates.” 

Yang Chi said, “It is not necessary.” 

And he took up his sword and went again to 
the loads. 

The old steward, seated, said, “If there are 
indeed robbers here then let us go.” 

Yang Chi said, “I feared they were evil men, 
but they are only a few date merchants.” 

The old steward turned his face aside and said 
to all the others, “If what you said had been true 
then all these would have been lifeless.” 

Yang Chi said, “It is not necessary to think of 
that. If only no trouble comes it is well enough. 
Rest then, and wait until coolness comes to 
go on.” 

And all the soldiers laughed. Yang Chi then 
struck his sword into the earth and went alone 
to a tree and sat down to rest. 


‘Before he had rested so long as a man may take 
to eat half a bowl of rice, he saw a fellow in the 
far distance carrying on his shoulder pole two 
buckets, singing as he came up the ridge, and he 
sang, saying, 


“The sun burns with a fiery hand, 
The rice is scorched on the dry land. 
The farmers’ hearts are hot with grief, 
But idle princes must be fanned.” 


That fellow singing thus came up the ridge 
and in the pine wood he put down his bucket 
loads and sat down in the shade. 

The soldiers, seeing him, then asked him, say- 
ing, “What is in your buckets?” 

That fellow then answered, “It is white 
wine.” 

The soldiers asked, ‘‘Where are you carrying 
it?” 

That fellow said, “I am taking it to the vil- 
lages to sell it.” 


The soldiers asked, ‘How ‘much is it a 
bucket ?” 

That fellow said, “‘Five thousand real cash.” 

The soldiers consulted together, saying, ““We 
are hot and we are thirsty. Why should we not 
buy and drink? It will drive out the heat.” 

Just as they were there collecting the money 
Yang Chi saw it and shouted out, ‘“What are you 
doing now?” 

The soldiers said, “Buying a bowl of wine to 
drink.” 

Yang Chi took up his sword and beat them 
with the handle and cursed them, saying, “You 
did not wait until I had given consent but in dis- 
order decided you would buy wine to drink. How 
great daring!” 

The soldiers answered, ““When we have done 
nothing he comes again making trouble! We are 
collecting our own money to buy wine to drink 
and what has it to do with you? You come again 
to beat people!” 

Yang Chi said, “You country bumpkins, what 
are you answering me? You eat and drink any- 
thing that comes before you and you do not un- 
derstand the dangers of traveling and how many 
goodly fellows have been confused with drugged 
drinks !” 

That wine carrier saw Yang Chi and smiled a 
cold smile and said, “Such a traveler as you 
knows nothing at all. It is fortunate I did not 
sell to you to drink since you can speak such 
cowardly words as these.” 

Even as they were quarreling under the pine 
trees they saw in the pine wood opposite those 
date merchants all taking up their swords and 
coming out and asking, ‘““What quarrel are you 
making?’ : 

That wine carrier said, “I am only carrying 
this wine to take it over the ridge and sell it in 
the villages and because it is hot I rested here. 
These all wanted to buy some of me to drink. 
But I had not yet sold it to them when this trav- 
eler said there was some sort of drug in my wine. 
Would you not say this was a thing to laugh at?” 

As he was saying these words those seven trav- 
elers said, ‘“‘P’ei! We thought it was evil men 
come out. If it is only like this, it is of no matter. 
We were just wanting some wine to take away 
our thirst but because of their doubt of you, then 
sell a bucket to us to drink.” 
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That wine carrier cried, “I will not sell! I will 
not sell!” 

These seven merchants said, ““You accursed 
fellow, you do not understand anything either. 
We did not accuse you of anything. You take it 
right and left into the villages to sell and we will 
give you the same money. Sell some to us, there- 
fore, and what cursed matter is that? If you sell 
us the wine you have not the trouble of giving 
alms and yet you have quenched our heat and 
thirst.” 

That wine carrier answered, “It would not 
matter if I sold a bucket to you, but they would 
Say it was evil; and moreover I have no bow] or 
dipper to dip it out for you.” 

Those seven men then said, ‘“You remember 
too easily a slight. Even if they have said a few 
words, what cursed matter is it? We have half 
a cocoanut shell here.”’ 

And then they saw two of the date merchants 
come in front of their wheelbarrow and take out 
two half cocoanut shells, and the others brought 
a great double handful of dates out. The seven 
stood beside the bucket and opened the bucket 
cover and each in turn dipped and drank the 
wine and then ate dates to cool their mouths of 
the wine. Before any time had passed the whole 
bucket of wine was drunk empty and the seven 
merchants said, “Truly it is we who have not 
yet asked you what the price is.” 

That fellow said, “From the first to the last, I 
have never bargained price. Full five thousand 
cash a bucket, ten thousand for the load.” 

The seven merchants said, “If it is five thou- 
sand you want, then we will give you five thou- 
sand, but allow us one dipperful extra.” 

That fellow: said, ‘It cannot be allowed. It is 
a fixed price.” 

One merchant gave him the money and one 
went to lift the lid of the bucket and dipped up 
a dipperful, and lifted it to drink of it. That fel- 
low went to seize it away, and the merchant with 
the dipperful in his hand went toward the pine 
wood and that fellow hastened after him. Then 
he saw a merchant from the other side of the pine 
wood walk forth, a half cocoanut shell in his 
hand, and go to the bucket and dip out a cocoa- 
nut of wine. That fellow, seeing it, darted for- 
_ward and seized his arm and threw the wine back 

into the bucket, covered the bucket lid, dropped 


the cocoanut to the ground, and from his mouth 
he said, “Such a merchant as you, how unman- 
nerly you are! You with that head and that 
goodly face to behave in this outrageous way!” 

The soldiers opposite, seeing this, began to 
itch in their hearts and all wanted to drink too, 
and among them one looked at the old steward 
and said, “Old Sir, speak a little for us. Those 
date merchants have bought a bucket from him 
and drunk it. Let us just as we can buy this 
other bucket and drink it and moisten our dry 
throats. Truly we are hot until we are parched. 
There is no other way. Here on this ridge there 
is nowhere that we can go to get water. Sir, be 
generous.” 

The old steward hearing what had been said, 
and his own heart was desirous of drinking, came 
at last to Yang Chi and said, “Those date mer- 
chants have already bought a bucket from him 
and drunk it. Now there is only this one bucket 
left. Let them then buy it and drink of it and so 
dispel their heat. On this ridge there is indeed no 
water to be had.’ Yang Chi thought to himself, 
“From afar I saw all these buying his wine and 
drinking it. From that bucket also I have seen 
them in my presence drink half a cocoanut shell 
full. I think it is good wine. I have beaten them 
for half a day. I will just let them buy some to 
drink.” 

So he said aloud, ‘Since the old steward thus 
speaks, let them buy and drink and then we must 
go on.” 

All the soldiers hearing these words collected 
together the full five thousand cash and came to 
buy wine to drink. 

That wine seller said, ‘I will sell no more—I 
will sell no more. This wine is drugged!” 

The soldiers all laughed apologetically, 
“Elder Brother, how is it you return these words 
to us?” 

That fellow said, ‘I will not sell. Do not keep 
me.” 

Then the date merchants exhorted him, say- 
ing, “You accursed fellow! That fellow spoke 
wrongly and you are too revengeful. You even 
brought us into your talk, but it has nothing to 
do with these others. Just let them all buy some 
to drink.” 

That fellow said, “Why without reason did 
he suspect me then?” 
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These date merchants took that wine-selling 
fellow, pushed him to one side and did nothing 
else than to lift up the bucket of wine and take 
it to the soldiers. Those soldiers lifted up the 
bucket lid but they had nothing wherewith to dip 
it. And they said to the travelers, ““We pray you 
lend us your cocoanut shell to use.” 

The merchants said, ‘“We will also give you 
these few dates to take after your wine.” 

The soldiers thanked them, saying, “What is 
this courtesy ?” 

The merchant said, “Do not think it needful 
to thank us. We are all travelers alike. What 
matters these hundred-odd dates?” 

The soldiers thanked them and first dipped 
two cocoanut shells full and told the old steward 
to drink one and Captain Yang to drink one. But 
how was Yang Chi willing to drink? The old 
steward alone first drank and each of the guards 
drank one shell and all the soldiers then went 
forward together and in the space of an instant 
the wine was gone. 

Yang Chi seeing that all had drunk and noth- 
ing come of it, and although at first he would not 
drink, yet because the day was indeed very hot 
and also because he could scarcely endure the 
dryness of his mouth, took up the shellful and 
drank half of it and he took a few dates and ate 
them. 

That wine-selling fellow said, “Out of this 
bucket that merchant seized a shellful and drank 
it and so you are short some wine and so now I 
will ask of you five hundred cash less.” 

All the soldiers then collected money to pay 
him. That fellow having taken up the money put 
the empty buckets on his shoulder pole, and as 
before, singing his song, went down from the 
ridge. 

Then those seven date merchants stood be- 
neath the pine trees and pointed at the fifteen 
men and said, “Down they go! Down they go!” 

They then watched these fifteen men; their 
heads were heavy and their feet light and each 
stared speechless at the other, and all fell feebly 
to the ground. Those seven merchants came out 
from the woods, and brought out the seven bar- 
tows and took the dates and threw them on the 
ground, ‘and took these eleven loads of jewels 
and gold and put all into the barrows, and cov- 
ered them up and shouted to the prone figures 


gaily, “Ah, we have troubled you!” and then 
they went straight down The Yellow Mud 
Ridge. Yang Chi, half unconscious, muttered, 
“Ah, bitter, bitter!” But his body was faint and | 
he could not rise. The fifteen men with distended 
eyes looked at the seven as they took all the gold 
and jewels away but they could not rise, could 
not gather strength, could not even speak. Let 
me ask here, who were these seven date mer- 
chants in very truth? They were no other—they 
were indeed Ch’ao Kai, Wu Yung, Kung Sun 
Sheng, Liu T’ang and the three Juans—these 
seven. That fellow who was carrying the wine 
was indeed the Rat In The Daylight, Pei Sheng. 
How did they use this drug? When he first 
carried the buckets up the ridge in both buckets 
was good wine. The seven first drank a bucket. 
Liu T’ang lifted the lid of the bucket and again 
dipped out half a shell to drink, and did it on 
purpose for the others to see and so fix their 
hearts like dead hearts as far as doubt was con- 
cerned. 

Then Wu Yung went into the wood and 
brought out the drug and shook it into the shell 
and acted as though he would drink and when he 
put the shell in, the drug was mixed in the wine 
and he only pretended to dip to drink and Pei 
Sheng seized his hand and threw it into the 
bucket. This was their plot. This was all thought 
out by Wu Yung. Thus was the birthday treas- 
ure taken by guile. 

Since Yang Chi had drunk but little wine; he 
came to himself the more quickly. He crawled 
up but he was unsteady upon his feet. As he 
looked at the other fourteen, the saliva running 
from their mouths and not one able-to move, 
Yang Chi was wild with anger and he said, “It 
would not have mattered if you had taken my 
birthday treasure, but how can I go back and face 
the governor Liang? This paper I can never take 
back.” 

-And so he tore it up. And he said, ““From now 
on you have made me rootless as lightning so that 
although I have a home I cannot go to it, al- 
though I have a country I cannot take refuge 
there. Whither shall I go? It is better that I find 
a place to die here on this ridge,” —and he gath- 
ered up his robes and prepared to leap down 
from the ridge. Truly is it 
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Rains of the third moon, and spring flowers 
droop and die; 

Frosts of the winter moon, and willow leaves 
fall and lie. 


Thus did Yang Chi seek his death on The Yel- 
low Mud Ridge. What then of his life? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 


16 


THE TATTOOED PRIEST 
ALONE CONQUERS THE 
DOUBLE DRAGON MOUNTAIN. 
WITH THE BLUE FACED BEAST 
HE CAPTURES THE TEMPLE 
OF THE PRECIOUS 

PEARL 


IT IS SAID: ince Yang Chi had lost 
the birthday gift on The Yellow Mud Ridge how 
could he go back to the city and see the governor 
Liang? He determined to seek the road to death 
there on the ridge. But even as he was about to 
throw himself over a cliff of a sudden he thought 
of something and stayed his feet. To himself he 
thought, ““My father and my mother gave me my 
life and they gave me this fine and useful body 
of mine, which from childhood has learned the 
eighteen ways of war. I cannot come to such an 
end as this. If I seek death today it is still not as 
good as though I waited until the hour when I 
am seized and then even at that time it may be I 
can plan escape again.” 

He went back and looked at those fourteen 
men and they stared with distended eyes at 
Yang Chi but there was not one who could crawl 
up. Yang Chi pointed at them and cursed, say- 
ing, “It is all the fault of you who would not 
listen to me and so this has come about and thus 
I am entangled in what you have done.” 


He took up his sword from the root of a tree . 
and thrust his girdle knife in his girdle and he 
looked on all sides of him but he saw nothing 
else to be done. Yang Chi heaved a sigh and went 
straight down the ridge. 

Those fourteen men did not wake until mid- 
morning and one by one they crawled up and 
they cried bitterness without ceasing. 

The old steward said, ‘‘All of you would not 
listen to Captain Yang’s good words and today 
you have as good as killed me.” 

But the others said, “Sir, today’s work is al- 
ready finished. Let us now take counsel to- 
gether.” 

The old stead asked, “What plan have 
you?” 

The others said, ‘‘This is indeed our fault. The 
ancients have these words, ‘When the fire burns, 
each person only thinks of brushing it off.’ If a 
wasp is on a person, he tears off his clothes. If 
Captain Yang were here, we would not indeed 
be able to face him. But he has gone himself, we 
do not know where. Let us go back to our lord, 
the governor Liang, and why not put it all on to 
Yang Chi? Let us say that all along the way he 
oppressed us and beat and cursed us all and per- 
secuted us so that we could not move. He was in 
league with the robbers and gave us the drug to 
confuse us and tied our hands and feet and took 
the gold and precious stones all away.” 

The old steward said, ““These words can be 
spoken. Let us wait until dawn and then let us 
go first and announce the business at the local 
magistrate’s court and leave the two guards to 
carry on the search and catch the robbers. I will 
go with the rest of you and day and night hasten 
back to the northern capital and tell our own 
lord, and ask him to put out a proclamation say- 
ing that this has happened and arrange for the 
capture of these robbers about Chi Chou.” 

The next day in early dawn the old steward 
and the others came to the Chi Chou magistrate’s 
courts and of this there is no more to be said. 


Let it be told further of Yang Chi. He took up 
his sword and his heart was heavy beyond words. 
He left The Yellow Mud Ridge and went to- 
ward the south for half the night and went into 
the wood to rest, and to himself he thought, “I 
have now no more traveling money and if I look 
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up, there is not one whom I know and now what 
is best ?”” 

Little by little the sky grew clear and now he 
wanted to take advantage of the dawn to go on, 
and again he went more than six-odd miles and 
he went on in great hardship and came at last to 
the door of a wine shop and there he said to him- 
self, “If I do not have some wine to drink, how 
can J endure on?” 

So he went into that wine shop and sat down 
on a stool made of mulberry wood and put his 
sword beside him, and he saw a woman standing 
by the earthen oven, who said, “Sir Guest, shall 
I not light the fire?” 

Yang Chi said, “First bring me two measures 
of wine to drink and lend me some of your rice 
for food. If you have meat, prepare some, and in 
a little while I will pay you for all together.” 

Then he saw that woman first call a young 
man to come and put down the wine. On the one 


hand she prepared the rice and on the other she © 


fried the meat and brought it all to Yang Chi to 
eat, and he ate it. Then Yang Chi stood up, took 
his sword and went out of the wine shop door. 
That woman said, “The money for your wine 
and rice and meat—all has not been given.” 

Yang Chi said, “Wait until I come back to 
give it to you. Let me owe for this once.” 

So saying he went away. But that young man 
who had poured out the wine hastened out and 
laid hold on Yang Chi and was struck down 
with one blow of Yang Chi’s fist. The woman set 
up a great wailing, but Yang Chi paid no atten- 
tion to anything but his going and then heard 
behind his back someone hastening on, shouting 
and saying, ‘Ha, you, where do you go?” 

Yang Chi, turning his head, saw a half-naked 
man dragging a staff and leaping forward, and 
Yang Chi said, “And is this not ill luck for me! 
He is coming to seek me.” . 

And he stood fast and did not go and looked 
behind him. Then the young man who had 
poured out the wine, carrying a fork, hastened 
forward also and he brought with him two or 
three villagers each carrying poles, hastening on 
as though they flew thither. Yang Chi said to 
himself, “I will kill the first fellow and the 
others will not dare to pursue me.” 

So he raised his sword and prepared to fight 
that fellow. That one then brought forward his 


staff and rushed forward to meet Yang Chi, and 
the two fought twenty or thirty rounds, but how 
could this fellow compete with Yang Chi? He 
could only feint and parry and defend himself, 
and so dodge with head and foot. 

The last come man and all the villagers were 
about to come to the attack when they saw this 
fellow suddenly leap out of the ring and cry out, 
saying, “Let no one move his hand! Ah, you.big 
fellow who wield the sword, tell me what your 
name is!” 

Yang Chi struck his breast and said, “J, I do 
not change my name when traveling. When I 
seat myself, I do not change my surname. I am 
Yang Chi, The Blue Faced Beast.” 

That fellow said, “Is it not the officer, Yang 
Chi, of the eastern capital ?” 

Yang Chi said, ‘“How did you know it was 
the officer, Yang Chi?” 

That fellow threw down his staff and did 
obeisance and said, “I, although I have eyes, yet 
I do not recognize the T’ai Mountain.” 

Yang Chi raised him up and asked, “What 
good friend are you?” 

This fellow said, ‘Sir, I was formerly of Kai 
Feng and I was apprenticed to Ling Ch’ung, 
who was captain of eight hundred thousand men. 
My surname is Ch’ao and my name Cheng and 
from the time of my ancestors, generation by 
generation, we have been pig butchers. Well 
enough I, humble one, can kill them, and well I 
can separate the muscle and scrape the bones, 
and well I can skin the beasts and cleanse their 


. bellies. I am called The Dagger Devil. A rich 


man in my city gave me five thousand cash and 
told me to come here to Shantung to do business, 
but I had not thought that I might lose my capi- 
tal and not be able to go back to my place. Here 
I must be a son-in-law and adopted son in a 
farmer’s house. That woman who was beside the 
oven, she ismy woman. This man carrying a fork 
is my woman’s brother. Even now when I was 
fighting with my lord I saw the skill of your 
hand that it was like that of my teacher Ling, 
and for this reason J could not withstand it.” 

Yang Chi said, “If you were formerly the 
Instructor Ling’s apprentice, your teacher has 
been injured by the Commander Kao and he has 
taken to the wilds and he is now a robber in 
Liang Shan P’o.” 
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Ch’ao Cheng said, “I have heard people also 
say this, but I do not know if it is true or not. 
Pray let the official come to my place and rest.” 

Yang Chi then went back again with Ch’ao 
Cheng to the wine shop and Ch’ao Cheng asked 
Yang Chi to sit inside and he told his woman 
and the wine waiter all to come and make obei- 
sance to Yang Chi. On the one hand they again 
prepared wines and meats and while they were 
in the midst of drinking wine, Ch’ao Cheng then 
asked, saying, “And why did you come hither?” 

Yang Chi then told him from the beginning to 
the end in detail of his having lost the precious 
rocks and of again now having lost the birthday 
treasure. 

Ch’ao Cheng said, “If indeed it is so, then pray 
stay in my humble home for a while and we will 
take counsel together.” 

Yang Chi replied, ‘““Now truly do I thank you 
for your great kindness, but I am only afraid the 
magistrate will pursue me here and I dare not 
stay.” 

Ch’ao Cheng asked, “If you speak so, where do 
you seek to go?” 

Yang Chi replied, “I, if I go to Liang Shan 
P’o, will seek your teacher, Instructor Ling. 
When I passed through there before I met him 
on the way down and we measured swords to- 
gether. Wang Lun, seeing our skill was equal, 
would have had us both stay in the mountain 
lair and thus I know your teacher, Ling Ch’ung. 
Wang Lun would fain have me stay, but I did 
not wish to take to robbery. Today since I have 
a criminal’s brand on my face, if I go again to 
him it will seem too mean a thing, and for this 
reason J have been thinking back and forth with- 
out end. Go forward I cannot, nor can I go 
back.” 

Ch’ao Cheng said, “Sir, you see aright. This 
humble one has also heard men say that the 
heart of Wang Lun is crooked and narrow and 
cannot allow those in his presence peace. They 
said that when my teacher went to the lair he 
received the fullest of his anger. It is not so good 
as the place not far from us here. That is at 
Ch’ing Chou, the mountain that is called The 
Double Dragon Mountain. There is a temple on 
the mountain called The Temple Of The Pre- 
cious Pearl. The mountain has always encircled 
the temple and there is but one road to’ascend to 


it. The priest who controls it has now renounced 
his vows and allowed his shaven head to grow 
hair and the other priests have all followed him 
in this. There are those who say that the four or 
five thousand people he has gathered together go 
in all directions to rob. The chief is called The 
Gold Eyed Tiger, T’eng Lung. If you have the 
desire to turn to the wilds, why not go there and 
there you can find peace.” 

Yang Chi said, ‘If there is this place to go, 
why should I not go there and seize the place and 
find rest for my body and save my life?” 

From that time he lived for a while in Ch’ao 
Cheng’s home and he borrowed some travel 
money and he took his sword and bade farewell 
to Ch’ao Cheng and went forth toward The 
Double Dragon Mountain. When he had tray- 
eled for a day, seeing that dusk fell and that he 
had long seen in the distance a high mountain, 
Yang Chi said, “I will go into the wood and rest 
there for a night and tomorrow I will go up the 
mountain.” 

He turned into the wood and he started with 
fright. There he saw a great fat priest, stripped 
stark naked, and on his back a tattooed pattern, 
sitting on a root of a pine tree for the coolness. 
That priest, seeing Yang Chi, grasped from the 
root his long staff and leaped up and with a great 
shout, he said, “Ah, you accursed beast, from 


‘whence are you?” 


Yang Chi, hearing it, thought, ‘Surely this 
priest is also from Kuangsi. I am from one coun- 
try with him. I will ask him a question.” 

Yang Chi called out, saying, “Whither do you 
come, holy man?” 

That priest did not answer but lifted his staff 
up in his hands and took thought only to bring it 
down. Yang Chi said, “This bald-head is with- 
out any decorum whatever! I will vent my anger 
on him,” and he lifted his sword that was in his 
hand and came to fight with the priest. 

The two there in the wood rushed backward 
and forward, up and down, and they struggled 
against each other. And they fought for forty or 
fifty rounds and it could not be told which was 
victor and which vanquished. The priest then 
feigned to make a mistake and purposely leaped 
outside the circle of battle and cried a shout, 
“Let us rest awhile!” And the both fs them 
stayed their hands. 
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Yang Chi secretly thought, ‘Good, good! 
From whence has come such a priest as this? 
Surely he has great skill and the power of his 
hand is high. I, with all my ability, can but just 
hold my own with him.” 

That priest called out, saying, ‘““Ha, you blue- 
faced fellow, what man are you?” 

Yang Chi said, “I am Yang Chi of the court 
of the governor in the northern capital.” 

That priest asked, “Did you not sell a sword 
in the eastern capital? And are you not he who 
killed that rascal, Liu The Second?” 

Yang Chi replied, “Do you not see this gold 
brand on my face?’ 

That priest laughed and said, ‘To think that 
after all I should meet you here!” 

Yang Chi said, “I do not dare to ask who 
Brother Priest is and how you know I was selling 
a knife.” 

That priest said, “I am no other than an of- 
ficer in the old general’s camp in the city of Yien 
An. I am Captain Lu, and because I let out my 
fist and killed with three blows the Pig Butcher 
Cheng, I escaped to The Five Crested Mountain 
where I shaved my poll, and people seeing that 
I had patterns tattooed on my back call me The 
Tattooed Priest, Lu Chi Shen.” 

Yang Chi laughed and said, “Then you are 
from my own countryside! Everywhere, on 
river and lake, I have heard of my Brother 
Priest’s great name and have heard it said that 
Brother Priest had hung his girdle in the courts 
of the temple of the prime minister. How is it 
that you have come here today?” 

Lu Chi Shen answered, “It is hard to say it all 
in a word. In that temple I governed the vege- 
table gardens and there I met The Leopard 
Headed, Ling Ch’ung, who was being pursued 
to his death by Commander Kao. Seeing an in- 
justice I sent him to Ch’ang Chou and thus saved 
his life, but I never thought that the two escort- 
ing guards would come back and tell that Kao 
Ch’iu, saying that they would have killed Ling 
Ch’ung in the wild wood but he was saved by Lu 
Chi Shen of that temple and that that priest 
then escorted him to Ch’ang Chou so that he 
might not be injured. This incestuous scoundrel 
hated me enough to kill me and he went and told 
the abbot at the temple not to let me hang my 
girdle knife there and also sent men to come and 


catch me, but fortunately there were some ras- 
cals who came early and told me of it, and I did 
not fall into his hands. With a torch I set fire to 
the houses in the vegetable gardens and escaped 
to river and lake, and east and west they could 
not catch me. 

“Thus I came to Meng Chou to The Valley Of 
The Cross Roads and was in mortal danger, for 
there was a woman in a wine shop who was 
nearly the death of me. She gave me a drug and 
confused me. But fortunately her husband came 
home early and seeing what manner of man I 
am, and seeing with a great start my staff and my 
girdle knife, in great haste he gave me an anti- 


‘dote and saved me thus. Then he asked me my 


name and bade me stay for several days and 
adopted me as his brother. Of those two, man - 
and wife, the man was also a well-known fellow 
among the rivers and lakes and all called him 
Chang Ch’ing, The Gardener. His wife was 
nicknamed The Female Savage and her maiden 
surname was Sheng. They were very hospitable 
and there I lived for four or five days and then 
T heard that The Temple Of The Precious Pearl 
on this Double Dragon Mountain could receive 
me there to rest. I then came especially to join 
Teng Lung, but that hateful thing would not 
allow me to live on his mountain and he and I 
had mortal combat. He could not stand against 
me and he barred fast the three gates and there 
was no other way to go up. That accursed beast 
paid no heed to me however I might shout and 
curse, but he would not come down to combat 
again. He has surely angered me to a mighty bit- 
terness here, and there is no way out of it. But I 
did not think Elder Brother would come.” 
Yang Chi was mightily pleased and the two 
bowed low to the ground to wish each other well 
and there they spent the night. Yang Chi told 
him of the affair of selling his sword and killing 
Liu The Second and of the loss of the birthday 
treasure—all in great detail. And he told him 
that Ch’ao Cheng had directed him to come here 
and he said, “If he closed all the gates fast and 
we stay here how can we get him to come down? 
Let us go to Ch’ao Cheng’s home and discuss it.” 
The two, one after the other, left that wood 
and came to Ch’ao Cheng’s wine shop and Yang 
Chi led Lu Chi Shen to see his face and Ch’ao 
Cheng in great haste ordered wine for hospitality 
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and they talked of how to attack The Double 
Dragon Mountain and Ch’ao Cheng said, “If 
they have truly barred the gates, even if you had 
ten thousand horses and men you could not as- 
cend. It cannot be done by force and it must be 
done by guile.” 

Lu Chi Shen said, “Curses to that accursed 
beast! When I went first to him, I could only see 
him outside the gates and because he would not 
receive me we fought to mortal combat. But I 
kicked him in the lower belly so that he fell over 
and I would have taken away his life, but be- 
cause his men were many who rescued him, they 
took him up the mountain and closed the ac- 
cursed gates and they let me stay below and 
curse but he will not come down to combat.” 

Yang Chi asked, “If it is a good place to go, 
why do not you and I go together and fight with 
all our might?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “But there is no pass 
there by which we can ascend, and there is no 
way to get there.” 

Then Ch’ao Cheng said, “I have a guile, but 
I do not know if you two Honorable Ones will 
consider it worth while.”” And Yang Chi said, “TI 
would like to hear what this good guile is.” 

So Ch’ao Cheng said to Yang Chi, “You, sir, 
must not dress like this but wear a garb such as 
the villagers about here wear. I, humble one, 
will take from this teacher his knife and his staff, 
but I will bid my wife’s brother to take several 
companions and lead you to the foot of that 
mountain and take a rope and bind you, Sir 
Priest, but bind you with slip knots. We will go 
to the foot of the mountain and shout, ‘We are 
villagers from a near-by wine shop. This priest 
came to my shop to drink wine and drank him- 
self mightily drunk and would not pay his 
money down and he said he would fight the men 
on Double Dragon Mountain. Hearing this, we 
took advantage of his drunkenness and brought 
him bound hither to present to the great lord?’ 
Those things will surely bid us mount the moun- 
tain and take us into their lair and when we see 
T’eng Lung we will pull the knot of your rope 
and I will give you your staff and you two good 
fellows may both rush forward. Then where can 
those things go? When you have killed the head, 
the lower ones will not dare not to support you. 
How is this for guile?” 


Lu Chi Shen and: Yang Chi together said, 
“Wonderful! Wonderful!” 

That night as they all feasted they prepared 
food for the road and on the next day at dawn 
they had all eaten themselves full. Lu Chi Shen 
left his bundle and baggage at Ch’ao Cheng’s 
home and on that day Yang Chi, Lu Chi Shen 
and Ch’ao Cheng and his wife’s brother and five 
or six villagers went on the road to The Double 
Dragon Mountain. Just after noon they went 
to the pine woods and took off their clothes and 
bound Lu Chi Shen in slip knots and bade two 
villagers to grasp the rope firmly in their hands. 
Yang Chi, wearing a wide straw hat and on his 
body a torn shirt and in his hand his short knife, 
and Ch’ao Cheng with his staff, and all with 
sticks and poles surrounding him, all came to the 
foot of the mountain. 

Seeing the gates they looked above them and 
saw great bows and arrows and lime bottles and 
great stones, and the robbers were above the 
gates. Then, seeing the priest brought there 
bound, they went as though they flew up the 
mountain. After a while two small heads ap- 
peared above the gates and these men asked, 
saying, “From whence do you come? Why do 
you come to our lair? Where did you catch this 
priest to bring him here?’ 

Ch’ao Cheng answered, saying, “We, humble 
ones, are villagers from neighboring villages and 
we opened a little wine shop. This fat priest ever 
comes to my shop to drink wine and he drank 
himself mightily drunk and would not pay 
money for it. And he said he would go on to 
Liang Shan P’o and call some hundreds and 
thousands of men to come and fight this Double 
Dragon Mountain, and that he would lay low 
even the neighboring villages. And for this I gave 
him good wine to drink and got him fast drunk 
and with a rope bound this thing to present him 
to the great lord to bear witness that we of the 
small villages give respect to him, hoping that 
thus we may avert harm later to our villages.” 

The two small chieftains, hearing these 
words, were glad to Heaven and joyous to earth, 
and they replied, “Good—it i is as Pray wait 
here just a little while 

Then the two stall chieftains went up the 
hill to tell T’eng Lung and they said, ‘They 
have brought that fat priest hither!” 
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T’eng Lung, hearing it, was full of joy, and 
he bade them to bring the priest bound and 
guarded and he said, “I will dig out his heart 
and liver to eat with my wine and so shall I take 
the hatred out of my belly that he kicked.” 

The robbers did what he commanded and- 
came and unbarred the gates in the pass and told 
them to bring the priest. Yang Chi and Ch’ao 
Cheng, holding Lu Chi Shen by force, brought 
him up to the lair and looking up they saw the 
three lofty fortresses and felt that it was a very 
high fierce place. On both sides were the cliffs of 
the two high mountains encircling them, en- 
wrapping the temple. The crest of the mountain 
was boldly shaped and there was but one road in 
the center by which to approach the fortress. The 
approach to the three fortresses was heaped with 
logs and stone cannon balls and arrows and cross 
bows. Around all was a fence of sharp-pointed 
bamboos, closely set together. When they had 
passed the drop gates of the three fortresses, then 
they came to the front of The Temple Of The 
Precious Pearl and they saw the three gates of 
the hall. There was a space as smooth as a mirror 
and around it all was a fence of wooden posts. 
Below the gates of the temple stood seven or 
eight robbers. Seeing Lu Chi Shen come bound, 
all pointed at him with their fingers and cursed 
him, saying, “You scabby, bald-headed donkey, 
you have injured our great king, but today you 
are taken captive! Wait a little and your flesh 
will be sliced off your bones!” 

Lu Chi Shen did not answer. Then they 
brought him by force into the hall of the chief 
god. All the gods had been carried out and in the 
middle was placed an arm-chair spread with a 
tiger’s skin. The robbers held weapons and staves 
and stood on both sides. In a short time two rob- 
bers were seen helping T’eng Lung out and he 
sat in the arm-chair. Ch’ao Cheng and Yang Chi 
held Lu Chi Shen very tightly there before the 
chieftain. 

T’eng Lung said, “You scabby-headed don- 
key, day before yesterday you kicked me over 
and you injured my belly and the bruise is still 
swollen upon it today now when you see me!” 

Lu Chi Shen opened his eyes fearsomely wide 
and gave a great shout, “‘Accursed beast, do not 
move!” 

The two villagers gave a jerk at the slip knot 


rope and the slip knot burst and the bond was 
loosed. Lu Chi Shen seized his staff from Ch’ao 
Cheng’s hand, and like a flying cloud, he made 
his fighting positions. Yang Chi pulled off his ' 
hat and whirled the knife he held in his hand. 
Ch’ao Cheng held up his long staff and all the 
villagers fell into threatening postures and 
gathered their strength together to rush forward. 
T’eng Lung in great haste rose to escape but he 
was early felled by a blow on his head, for Lu 
Chi Shen’s staff split T’eng Lung’s skull in two 
and even the chair was split to pieces. Four or 
five of the robbers were already stabbed by Yang 
Chi. Ch’ao Cheng shouted, saying, “All come 
here and give obeisance to me! If you do not fol- 
low me I will kill every one of you as though I 
swept refuse away!” 

Altogether, in front and behind, there were 
four or five thousand robbers and several lesser 
chieftains, all frightened out of their wits, and 
all came and knelt to Yang Chi and gave obei- 
sance. Swiftly they took out the dead bodies of 
T’eng Lung and the others and carried them to 
the back mountain and burned them up. ‘Then 
after this they took stock of all the goods and 
stores there and repaired all the fallen houses, 
and they went and looked behind the temple to 
see how many rooms there were and first they 
had a great feast of meats and wine, and Lu Chi 
Shen and Yang Chi took the position of lords. of 
the lair and poured wine and distributed meats 
and gave toasts. The robbers then transferred all | 
their allegiance to these while the lesser chief-. 
tains controlled the affairs. Ch’ao Cheng bade 
farewell to the two good fellows and led his vil- 
lagers and went home again. Of this there is no 
more to be said. 


Let it then be further told. The old steward 
who guarded the treasure of the birthday gift 
and the several soldier carriers started at dawn 
and they halted at noon and they hastened back 
to the northern capital and came to the governor 
Liang’s palace and they went straight to the 
entrance of the great hall and there they all fell 


. on their faces to acknowledge their crime. 


The governor Liang said, “And did you suffer 
much hardship on the journey? I have troubled 
you all greatly.”’ And he asked again where Cap- 
tain Yang was. 
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They answered him, saying, “It can scarcely 
be told. This man is a greatly daring robber, 
forgetful of all favors. When he had left here 
about five or seven days and we had reached The 
Yellow Mud Ridge the weather was mightily 
hot and we were all resting in the coolness of the 
pine wood. We never dreamed that Yang Chi 
had plotted with seven robbers who pretended to 


be villagers and date merchants. Yang Chi had- 


covenanted with them, and they appeared on 
one road, pushing seven barrows; on that Yellow 
Mud Ridge they waited in the pine wood. They 
had told a fellow to carry a load of wine and to 
come and rest on the ridge pass. All of us humble 
ones should not have bought his wine to drink 
because we were confused by that thing’s sleep- 
ing drug and then he took ropes and bound us. 
Yang Chi and the seven robbers then took the 
entire treasure and our possessions as well and 
put them all into the barrows and took them 
away. Now this matter has already been pro- 
claimed by the magistrate of Chi Chou, and we 
left two guards there to obey the magistrate and 
assist in seizing the robbers. We lowly ones by 
day and night returned to tell The Most Gra- 
cious One.” 

The governor Liang, hearing this, was 
mightily frightened and he cursed Yang Chi, 
saying, “Accursed thievish soldier! You were but 
a criminal and exile and I lifted you up to be a 
man again! How dared you do this inhuman and 
ungrateful thing? . . . If I take him I will im- 
mediately cut him into ten thousand pieces!” 

Immediately he called his scribe to record the 
whole matter and sent men to go by day and 
night to Chi Chou, and he also wrote a letter 
home and he sent others to go by day and night to 
the eastern capital so that the prime minister 
might know of it. 

It will not be told now concerning the ones 
who went to Chi Chou, but of those who went 
to the eastern capital to the presence of the old 
prime minister Ts’ai. They saw him and they 
presented the letter to him. The old minister, 
reading it, was mightily frightened and he said, 
“Such robbers as these surely have a great dar- 
ing! Last year they robbed the gifts of my son- 
in-law and to this day they have not been cap- 
tured and this year they are too without any vir- 
tue. How can the matter end here?” 


Immediately he commanded two serving men 
to get a messenger from the court and to go by 
day and night to Chi Chou to carry a notification 
and urge the magistrate there as he stood to catch 
these robbers and tell him also he would have an 
answer immediately. 


Let it be told now of the court officials at Chi 
Chou. They had received the letter from the 
governor Liang at the northern capital, but every 
day they could not accomplish what was wanted. 
Even as the magistrate was in the depths of his 
melancholy, he saw the gateman announce, 
“The lord Ts’ai of the eastern capital has sent 
his officers to come hither and he has important 
and urgent business to lay before the magistrate 
here.” 

The magistrate, hearing this, was in terror and 
he said, “It must certainly be about the matter 
of the birthday treasure.” 

And in haste he went into his great hall and 
there met the messengers, and he said, ‘‘Of this 
matter I, but a small official, have received a 
record from the governor Liang and I have al- 
ready appointed seven robber catchers to follow 
after the robbers, but they have not yet found 
them. Day before yesterday another letter was 
sent to me. I had appointed my captain of sol- 
diers and the head of the robber catchers to finish 
this affair within a definite time on pain of pun- 
ishment by beating, but no robbers have been 
caught. If we see the slightest clue or movement 
I will myself go to the palace of the great lord 
to make announcement.” 

The messenger said, “I, humble one, am a 
loyal servant of the lord Ts’ai and one on whom 
he depends, and now having the command of my 
lord I am especially appointed to come hither 
and demand every one of these robbers. At the 
time I left, the lord himself commanded me to 
come to this palace and live here and wait until 
the magistrate had caught these seven date sell- 
ers and this one wine seller and that escaped cap- 
tain named Yang Chi. The robbers must be the 
very ones themselves and not others appearing 
for them. Only ten days will be given you to cap- 
ture everyone and you are to appoint persons to 
guard and compel them to go to the eastern capi- 
tal. If within ten days this work is not done, I 
fear that most certainly will my lord magistrate 
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be exiled to some distant island of the sea. And 
I, if I do not accomplish the command, can 
scarcely return to my own lord for I do not know 
how it would be with my own life. If my lord 
magistrate does not believe it, please see this 
newly come written order of my lord’s.” 

The magistrate after he had seen it was 
mightily frightened and immediately he ordered 
out the robber catchers. Then he saw a man call- 
ing out salutation and making obeisance, stand- 
ing before the curtain. The magistrate asked, 
“Who are you?” 

That one humbly said, “I am Ho T’ao, the 
head of the robber catchers.” ; 

The magistrate asked, ‘On a past day on The 
Yellow Mud Ridge, that birthday treasure was 
robbed. Was this the work to which you were ap- 
pointed?” 

Ho T’ao answered, saying, ‘Let me now an- 
swer my lord. I, Ho T’ao, since I undertook to 
lead this work, have been without rest day and 
night. I have appointed clearly discerning, swift- 
handed men to go to The Yellow Mud Ridge to 
catch the robbers, but although I have beaten 
and upbraided them continually, we have not 
even found the footsteps of those robbers. It is 
not indeed that I have put your commands to one 
side; it is truly that I have not found a way to 
obey them.” 

The magistrate shouted, saying, “You speak 
like a fool! If those at the top are not severe, 
those below are lax. Since I came out ‘after get- 
ting my fourth degree I have risen step by step, 
but it has all been hard for me. Today the prime 
minister at the eastern capital has sent his deputy 
to come here to me and they have brought the 
minister’s own soldiers and they have given only 
ten days within which we must seize every rob- 
ber himself and there cannot be one lacking. If 
this command is not obeyed I will not only lose 
my official position, but I shall be exiled to a 
distant island in the sea. You are a leader of the 
robber police but you do not use your heart and 
for this you have brought this curse on me. I 
shall exile you to so evil a place and so distant a 
one that the wild geese of the air cannot even fly 
there.” 

And so saying he called a tattooer and tat- 
tooed on the man’s face these words, ‘This man 
shall be exiled to »’ but the name of the 





place was left empty. And again he said with 
anger, “Ho T’ao, if you do not catch these rob- 
bers this great crime will surely not be forgiven 
you.” 

Ho T’ao received this command and left the 
hall and came to the place of his business and he 
met many of his underlings and they all went 
into a secret place to take counsel together. All 
the underlings stared at each other and their 
mouths were like that of a wild goose whose jaws 
are transfixed by a hunter’s arrow, or like a fish 
in whose jaws a hook is caught, and not one spoke 
a word. 

Ho T’ao said, “In ordinary times you get your 
wage from this office and now there is this hard 
thing to be done and no one speaks. You ought 
all to pity me for these letters on my face.” 

Then they said, “It is thus, Sir Officer. We are 
men and not trees or grass, and how is it you 
think we cannot understand? But in truth these 
date merchants are surely men from a far city 
and another province, men from some high 
mountain or some wild desert, who thus robbed 
the birthday treasure. Now they are happy in 
their lair, and how can we get at them? Even if 
we knew:them we could only look at them.” 

Ho T’ao, hearing this, had before been only 
five parts distracted, but now when he heard this 
talk he added five more parts of distraction, and 
he left that secret room and mounted his horse 
and went home and led the horse back to the 
stable and tied his horse and in his home he medi- 
tated alone, full of unrest. At last his wife 
asked him, ‘Husband, why is it that today you 
have such a mouth and face as these?” 

Ho T’ao said, “You do not know, but the 
magistrate has given me a written order about a 
group of robbers on The Yellow Mud Ridge 
who robbed away the birthday treasure the gov- 
ernor Liang sent to his lady’s father, the prime 
minister. There were eleven loads and truly I do 
not know what sort of men took them away, for 
since I have received this order, even until today 
I have not seen them. Today, having gone to ask 
for an extension of time, I did not think that the 
prime minister would again send his deputy here 
and want me to catch this group of robbers im- 
mediately. The magistrate asked me for a report 
and I answered, saying, ‘I have not found them 
nor have I caught them yet.’ The magistrate 
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then commanded that on my face should be tat- 
tooed these letters, but I do not know what name 
is to be added in this space that is left and I do 
not know afterwards how it will be with my 
life.” 

The wife then said, “And what is best to do 
' now? This is the very end of all!” 

Even in the midst of saying this, Ho T’ao saw 
his brother, Ho Ch’ing, come in and Ho T’ao 
said, ““What do you come to do? Why do you 
not go and gamble? Why are you here?” 

But Ho T’ao’s wife, who was a sly woman, 
quickly waved her hand to him to come and said, 
“Brother-in-law, come to the kitchen. I have 
something to say to you.” 

Ho Ch’ing then at once followed his sister-in- 
law and went into the kitchen and sat down, and 
his sister-in-law prepared meats and vegetables 
and heated several cups of wine and invited Ho 
Ch’ing to eat. 

Then Ho Ch’ing said to his sister-in-law, ‘““My 
brother and you have both played far too many 
tricks with me. Although I am worthless enough, 
yet am I your brother, and although you both 
are so high and mighty, yet am I your close 
brother, and now can you not invite me to dine 
and drink in the same room with you?” 

His sister-in-law replied, ‘Brother-in-law, 
you do not understand. Your brother’s heart can 
scarcely endure to live.” 

Ho Ch’ing said, “My brother every day gains 
money and goods and where is it all gone? Al- 
though I am his brother, yet I do not come to beg 
of him and so what has he to endure that he can 
endure no longer?” , 

His sister-in-law said, ‘“You do not know. Be- 
cause of these date merchants on The Yellow 
Mud Ridge who robbed the birthday treasure 
that was to be sent to the prime minister in the 
eastern capital, the magistrate at Chi Chou has 
today received a command from the prime min- 
ister that within ten days he certainly must cap- 
ture the robbers. If the very robbers themselves 
cannot be caught, then he will brand my hus- 
band and send him to a wild and distant place. 
Did you not see that your brother is already 
branded in all except the name of the place? We 
only do not know to what place he is to go. If in 
these few days we do not capture them, assuredly 
bitterness must be eaten and how has he the heart 


then to drink wine with you? Therefore, al- 
though I have still prepared meats and wines for 
you to drink, he has already been in despair for 
a long while and you cannot blame him.” 

Ho Ch’ing said, “TI also have heard flying gos- 


‘sip of this, that robbers took away the birthday 


treasure. Where truly did it happen?” 

His sister-in-law said, “I have only heard 
them mention The Yellow Mud Ridge.” 

Ho Ch’ing said, ‘“‘What sort of men took it?” 

His sister-in-law said, “Brother-in-law, you 
are not drunk, are you? Did not I just say it was 
date merchants who took it?” 

Ho Ch’ing gave a great ha-ha of laughter. 

“Tf it was really thus—if they were really the 
date merchants—then why does he despond? 
Why does he not send clever and careful persons 
to catch them ?”’ 

His sister-in-law said, ““What you say sounds 
very well, but we have no place to go and catch 
them.” : 

Ho Ch’ing laughed and said, “‘Sister-in-law, 
and why should you be sad? Brother has some 
wine-drinking, meat-eating friends who are here 
continually, but the one whom he never heeds is 
his own brother. Today now that there is trouble 
and all these others say, “There is no place to find 
them,’—if my brother but told me even care- 
lessly to come and drink a few cups of wine on 
the side—even today there would have been a 
chance to discuss something about these small 
robbers.” 

His sister-in-law, said, “Brother-in-law, you 
have a clue!” 

Ho Ch’ing laughed and said, “Just wait until 
my brother gets into extremity and then I’ll see 
if I have a way to save him or not.” 

Saying this he arose to go, but his sister-in- 
law urged him to stay and drink a couple more 
bowls, for this woman, hearing this talky won- 
dered much at it and hastily she went and told it 
in detail to her husband. Ho T’ao in great haste 
told his brother to come into his presence, and 
then he made a smiling face and said, “Brother, 
do you really know whither the robbers are gone, 
and if you do why do you not save me?” 

Ho Ch’ing said, “I do not know from whence 
these robbers came. I was only joking with my 
sister-in-law. How can I, a younger brother, save 
my elder brother?” 
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Ho T’ao said, “Good Younger Brother, do 
not stand aside and see me suffer heat and cold. 
Only remember the good with which I have 
treated you in the past and not the evil. Save 
this life of mine!” ae 

Ho Ch’ing said, “Elder Brother, do you not 


have under the control of your hand some two. 


hundred clear-eyed, swift-handed men? Why 
do these not spend some breath and strength for 
you? How can such a younger brother as I save 
you?” 

Ho T’ao said, “Brother, do not speak of them. 
There is something hidden in your words. Do 
not let only others be good fellows. Give me a 
clue of the robbers. Surely I shall reward your 
kindness,—surely will my heart be easier!” 

Ho Ch’ing asked, ‘“What clue is there? I do 
not know!” 

Ho T’ao said, “Do not tease me—only re- 
member that we are born of one mother!” 

Ho Ch’ing answered, “Do not be in haste. 
Wait until extremity; then I will bring forth 
my breath and strength and catch this group of 
small robbers.” 

His sister-in-law then said, “Brother-in-law, 
do you only somehow save your brother. Re- 
member the tie of brotherhood! But the com- 
mand of the prime minister demands these rob- 


bers instantly, and the matter is as big as Heaven 


and yet you speak of small robbers!’ 

Ho Ch’ing said, “Sister-in-law, you must 
know that because of my gambling I have suf- 
fered how many times my brother’s curses and 
beatings. I fear my elder brother, and I do not 
dare to contend and quarrel with him. Usually 
when he has food and wine he only makes him- 
self happy with other people, But of a sudden 
it seems even I have a use!” 

Ho T’ao, seeing that in his words was some 
hidden purpose, hastily brought out a ten-ounce 
piece of silver and put it on the table and he 
said, “Brother, pray take first this small piece 
of silver, and afterward when the robbers are 
captured gold and silver, satin and silk, and all 
such rewards will I guarantee to give to you 
myself.” 

Ho Ch’ing laughed and said, “Brother, you 
are like a man who in despair pulls at the feet of 
the god, although before he has not even burned 
incense. If I take this silver now, it is as though 


I blackmailed my own brother. Quickly put the 
silver away and do not bring it out to bribe me. 
If you do thus, surely I will not say a word. If 
my elder brother and his wife, the two of you, 
speak these insulting words to me, I will tell 
you nof to take the silver out to frighten me.” 
Ho T’ao said, “The silver and gold is a re- 
ward from the magistrate and so how can there 
not be three hundred or five hundred thousand 
strings of money! Brother, you must not refuse 
me. I ask you, where are these robbers? There 
must be some clues.” 
Ho Ch’ing slapped his thigh and said, “These 
robbers, I have already got them in my pocket!” 
Ho T’ao in great fright said, “Brother, how 
can you say these robbers are in your pocket?” 
Ho Ch’ing said, “Do not ask me how I can 
say it, Elder Brother. It is enough that they are 
every one here. Elder Brother, put the silver 
away and do not bring it forth to bribe me. Only 
do you be always mindful of our relationship.” 


Ho Ch’ing without haste and without hurry 
said all this out, and so from this in Yin Ch’en 
county there arose a hero mighty to help others. 
In Liang Shan P’o there gathered together 
goodly fellows great enough to smite the heav- 
ens. 


Of whom in truth did Ho Ch’ing speak? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 17 


THE BEAUTIFUL BEARDED 
TRAPS THE WINGED TIGER 
BY GULLE: 

SUNG CHIANG 

SECRETLY FREES CH’AO, 
THE HEAVENLY 

KING 


IT IS SAID: t that time when Ho 
T’ao was talking with his brother, Ho Ch’ing, 
and when he said, “This bit of silver is reward 
money from the official and it is not a bribe from 
me to you. There is great reward yet to come. 
Brother, how is it you say these persons-are in 
your girdle pocket?’ he saw Ho Ch’ing feel in 
his girdle and bring forth a folded scroll and he 
pointed at this, saying, “The names of this com- 
pany of robbers are all written here.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Tell me, then, how it comes 
that they are all written here.” 

Ho Ch’ing said, “I will not keep back the 
truth from you, my Elder Brother. The other 
day I lost at gambling and I had not a penny of 
ready money and there was one who gambled 
with me and he went with me outside the north 
gate for five miles to a village called the Village 
Of Peace And Happiness. There was an inn in 
that village kept by the Wang family where 
there was a little gambling going on. Now on 
that day the magistrate had put out a proclama- 
tion telling this selfsame village that all who 
opened inns there must have double records 
stamped together with seals and every night if a 
guest came to rest there, that guest must be asked 
from whence he came, whither he went, what his 
surname was, what his name, and what business 
he did, and all this must be placed on the rec- 
ord. When the official comes to examine it, the 
innkeeper must take the records to the local po- 
lice office and register them. But because this 
innkeeper did not know letters, he asked me to 


keep the record for half a month. On the third 
day of the sixth moon there came to that inn 
seven date merchants who pushed seven wheel- 
barrows, and J know the one who was their head. 
It was Ch’ao Kai of the Village Of The East 
Creek in the county of Yiin Ch’en. And why did 
I know him? Because formerly I had accompa- 
nied a gambler to his house and so I knew him. 
As I wrote the record I asked him, saying, “What 
is your honorable name, Sir Guest?’ And then 
I saw a white-skinned man who had his beard 
parted into three strands and this man dashed 
forward and said, ‘We are all surnamed Li and 
we came from Hao Chou and we go to the east- 
ern capital to sell dates.’ But even as I wrote it 
I had doubts in my heart. 

“On the second day they went on their way. 
The innkeeper wished to take me to the village 
to gamble and we came to a three-forked cross 
road and we saw a fellow come carrying two 
buckets. I did not know him. The innkeeper ex- 
changed greetings with him and he said, ‘Good 
fellow Pei, where do you go?’ That man an- 
swered, saying, ‘I have a load of vinegar and I 
take it to the village to rich men’s houses.’ The 
innkeeper said to me, ‘This man is nicknamed 
Pei Sheng, Rat In The Daylight, and he is also 
a guest of mine who gambles.’ I put all this into 
my heart and later I heard furious boiling gos- 
sip that on The Yellow Mud Ridge there had 
been a group of date merchants who had used 
drugs to confuse certain persons and had seized 
the birthday treasure from them. I guessed that 
if this were not Ch’ao Kai, who was it then? 
Now it only remains to capture Pei Sheng and 
if we question him we can know the truth. This 
scroll is an additional record.” 

Ho T’ao, hearing this, was mightily pleased 
and speedily he led forth his brother, Ho Ch’ing, 
and took him straight to the magistrate’s hall 
in Chi Chou, and they saw the magistrate there 
and the magistrate asked them, saying, ‘Has 
any clue been found of that affair?” 

Ho T’ao replied humbly, “There is a scattered 
clue or two.” 

Then the magistrate commanded them to 
come into the inner hall and be seated and he 
asked closely of each detail in order. Ho Ch’ing 
told everything and: then eight men went with 
Ho T’ao and Ho Ch’ing by night and they went 
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to the Village Of Peace And Happiness and 
there they forced the innkeeper to be their guide 
and they went on speedily and in haste to oo 
Sheng’s home. 

It was then midnight and they told the inn- 
keeper to knock on Pei Sheng’s door and make 
as though he would go in to refresh himself. 
Then they heard Pei Sheng speak from his bed 
and they asked his wife of him and she answered, 
“He has a fever and it has not yet broken into 
perspiration.” 

But they dragged him from the bed and they 
saw the color of his face was ruddy and red and 
white. Then they bound him with ropes and 
they shouted, saying, “That was a fine deed 
you did on The Yellow Mud Ridge!” 

But how could Pei Sheng acknowledge it? 
Then they bound the woman and she was not 
willing to confess either. The men then searched 
the room for the booty and they searched under 
the bed and there they saw the surface of the 
earth was not level and they prodded it up and 
when they had dug less than three feet deep all 
the men let out a shout. Pei Sheng’s face turned 
the color of clay, for from the earth they pulled 
a bundle of gold and silver! Straightway they 
bound up Pei Sheng’s head and face and they 
took his wife also and two of them shouldered 
the booty. That night they went back to Chi 
Chou and they reached the city at dawn. They 
forced Pei Sheng to the front of the hall and 
took a rope and bound him fast and asked him 
who was the head of the affair and whose plan 
it was? 

Pei Sheng made no answer for even though 
he died for it he was determined not to tell of 
Ch’ao Kai and the other six. Then he was beaten 
thirty or forty strokes, so that his skin was split 
and his flesh protruded and. the red blood 
streamed out. 

The magistrate shouted, saying, “The leader 
of you fellows our court knows already is Ch’ao 
Kai of the Village Of The East Creek. How can 
a thing like you conceal it? Quickly tell the 
names of the other six and then you will be 
beaten no more!” 

Pei Sheng then endured for a space longer 
until he could endure it no more indeed, and he 
could only confess and say, “The leader was 
Ch’ao Kai. He himself came with the six men 


and induced me to carry the wine but indeed I 
do not know those six men.’ 

The magistrate said, “This is not hard We | 
have only to capture Ch’ao Kai and then we 
will have whither to catch the six.” 

Then a heavy rack was brought and put on 
Pei Sheng and he was thrown into gaol and his 
wife was taken also and forced into the women’s 
prison and there locked. Straightway the magis- 
trate wrote a proclamation and he appointed Ho 
T’ao to take twenty men and go to the city of 
Yiin Ch’en and tell the magistrate there that 
Ch’ao Kai must be arrested immediately and the 
same six robbers themselves who had done the 
deed. 

They took also the two guards who had accom- . » 
panied the birthday treasure to be guides and to 
go with them, and as they led on they were com- 
manded not to make loud noise.and a frightening 
disturbance lest the clue be lost by everyone’s 
knowing it. 

On that night they came to Yiin Ch’en and 
first the runners and the two guards were hidden 
in the inn and Ho T’ao only took one or two 
with him to the magistrate. They hastened to 
the front of the court. It was then about mid- 
morning and about the time when the magis- 
trate had just finished his morning audience. 
There was no one at the front of the court and 
all was at peace. 

Ho T’ao went to a teashop opposite and sat 
down and drank tea and planned to wait awhile. 
After he had drunk a bowl of tea he asked the 
teashop keeper, “How is it so quiet as this today 
at the court?” 

The teashop keeper said, “The county magis- 
trate has just finished the affairs of the morn- 
ing and all those who work here and those who 
come with cases are gone to eat.” 

Ho T’ao then asked again, “I do not know 
who it is today who is the scribe of the 
ceremonies?” 

The shopkeeper pointed, saying, “Today’s 
scribe is here even now.” 

Then Ho T’ao looked and he saw the scribe 
come out of the court and that man was sur- 
named Sung and named Chiang and his nick- 
name was The Opportune Rain, and he was 
third in his family and his ancestors lived in 
the county of Yiin Ch’en and becausé his skin 
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was black and his body short, people called him 
Black Sung Chiang. Beyond this it was also told 
of him that he was great in filial piety. In nature 
he was generous to all and scornful of riches. 
Everyone called him The Filial And Generous, 
Black Sung The Third. He had above him in 
his home an old father, but his mother had died 
early. Beneath him he had a younger brother 
whose name was Sung Ch’ing, nicknamed The 
Iron Fan, who with his father, the old lord Sung, 
did nothing in the village but farm and they 
eaped the harvest from field and garden for 
their living. 

Now this Sung Chiang of Yiin Ch’en county 
was scribe for the magistrate. His pen was keen 
and powerful as a sword and he wrote excel- 
lently well, and well, too, he understood how to 
stand between magistrate and man. Beyond this 
he loved fencing with a staff and he had learned 
many ways with weapons. From his birth he 
liked best to be friends with good fellows from 
river and lake and when any came to seek him, 
whether high or low, there was not one whom 
he did not receive and he allowed them to live 
on at the village, and these he accompanied day 
and night and he did not weary of it or count 
it hardship so to do. If any started on his way 
again Sung Chiang exerted his utmost to help 
him and he scattered his gold out as though it 
were dust. Nor, if any asked him money or 
goods, did he ever refuse and well he performed 
all deeds of mercy, and for everyone in need he 
smoothed the path and untangled difficulties 
and thus he tried in every way to save life. He 
gave medicine for the sick without charge and 
coffins for the dead, and he rescued the desper- 
ately poor. In time of dire need he lent money 
to anyone and he helped those who were in any 
hardship. Because of this he was known well 
through the provinces of Shantung and Hopei 
and all called him The Opportune Rain and 
thus compared him to a rain that falls in time 
of great drought which can save ten thousand 
lives. 

At that time Sung Chiang with a follower 
came out of the county hall and there he saw Ho 
T’ao standing in the street to meet him, who 
shouted out, saying, “Sir Scribe, pray come 
hither and allow me to give you tea!” 

Sung Chiang, seeing he looked like a man who 


went on official business, hastily returned his 
courtesy and said, “Whither does my honorable 
brother go?” 

Ho T’ao said, “Pray, Sir Scribe, come within 
the teashop and there we may talk.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “So I will then.” 

The two then went to the teashop and seated 
themselves and the retainers who had come with 
them they sent outside the door to wait. Sung 
Chiang said, “I do not dare even to ask your 
honorable name.” , 

Ho T’ao answered, saying, “This humble one 
is a robber catcher of Chi Chou named Ho T’ao, 
but I do not dare indeed to ask Sir Scribe’s lofty 
name.” i | 

Sung Chiang said, ‘“To the eye you do not look 
like a robber catcher, but forgive me: This hum- 
ble scribe is surnamed Sung and his name is 
Chiang.” 

Ho T’ao made obeisance to the very earth and 
he said, “I have long heard of your great name 
but there has been no reason for me to come near 
you and to know you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Of such words I am not 
worthy. Pray sit in the highest place.” 

Ho T’ao said, “How could this humble one 
dare to sit above you?” : 

Sung Chiang said, “Sir, you belong to a 
higher office than I and also you are a guest from 
a distance.” j 

After the two had thus talked politely back 
and forth for a while at last Sung Chiang sat 
in the host’s seat and Ho T’ao sat in the guest’s 
seat and Sung Chiang said, “Let the innkeeper 
bring here two cups of tea.” 

In a short time the tea had come and the 
two drank their tea and Sung Chiang said, ‘‘Sir, 
you come to our humble county but I do not 
know on what public business you are busy.” 

Ho T’ao said, “I will speak truly and without 
deceit. I have come to your honorable county 
in regard to several important persons.” | 

Sung Chiang said, “Is it -not about some 
robbers?” 

Ho T’ao said, “I have here sealed orders and 
I dare to hope that you, Sir Scribe, will help me 
to fulfill them.” — 

Sung Chiang said, “Sir, if you are sent from 
those above how could this humble scribe con- 
sider this of no importance? But I do not know 


\ 
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what these important things are concerning rob- 
bers.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Sir Scribe is one who also has 
responsibility for this matter and so it does not 
matter if I tell you. In the district we control is 
The Yellow Mud Ridge and there came to that 
place a band of robbers, eight in all, and they 
drugged the bearers of the birthday treasure sent 


from the governor Liang in the northern capital _ 


to the lord Ts’ai in the eastern capital. There 
were fifteen fighting men with them and they 
took away with them eleven loads of gold and 
precious things, a booty valued altogether at 
ten thousand strings. Their accomplice was one: 
named Pei Sheng. It is certain that the seven 
real robbers are themselves in your honorable 
county. For this the great lord has sent a deputy 
who will stay fixed in our court until this affair 
is finished. I hope that you, Sir Scribe, will help 
us with all speed.” 

Sung Chiang said, “You need not mention 
that the great lord commands us to do this for 
though you came alone to want them how would 
we dare not to deliver them up? But I do not 
know whether their names are known.” 

Ho T’ao said, “I will not deceive you, Sir 
Scribe, and I will tell you all. The lord of the 
Village Of The East Creek in your honorable 
county is chief of them all. Besides him there 
are with him six others, but we do not know 
their names and surnames. I beseech you to use 
all your heart in this.” 

Sung Chiang, having heard to the end, gave 
a start of fear and in his heart he thought, ‘““Ch’ao 
Kai is my close brother-friend and now he has 
committed a crime that rises to very Heaven! 
If I do not save him and he is captured then his 
life will be ended.” . 

And in his heart he was afraid, but he prom- 
ised and he said, “Such fellows as this Ch’ao Kai 
are but evil, stupid men. In our court high and 
low, there is not one who does not accuse him 
of this and that and now today he has really 
committed something and we will make him 
suffer for it.” 

Ho T’ao said, “I shall trouble you to do this 
at once.” 

Sung Chiang said, “It is no trouble. This mat- 
ter is easy. It is not hard to catch a turtle in a jar. 
One has but to put one’s hand forth. But these 


sealed orders I cannot open. You must take them 
before the magistrate and there present them. 
When the magistrate has seen them he will at 
once make preparations to carry them out and 
he will appoint men to go and catch the robbers. 
How dare this humble scribe tear the orders 
open here secretly? This piece of work is not a 
small thing and must not lightly be told to 
anyone.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Your great insight, Sir Scribe, 
is exactly true. Pray lead me within.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Our magistrate has been 
busy the whole morning and now because he is 
wearied he rests. Sir, wait a little while. In a 
short time the magistrate will again come into 
the hall and I will come and invite you.” 

Ho T’ao said, “I hope you, Sir Scribe, in spite 
of a thousand and ten thousand obstacles will 
perform this duty.” 

Sung Chiang said, “This I ought to do and — 
do not speak thus. I now will go for a little while 
to my wretched home and arrange a few mat- 
ters and then I will return. Pray, Sir, sit for a 
little while.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Sir Scribe, pray convenience 
yourself. Your humble brother will but wait 
here.” 

Sung Chiang arose then and he went out of 
the door and he commanded the teashop keeper, 
saying, “If that officer again wants to drink tea, 
I will pay for all of it.” 

Then he left the teashop and ran as though 
winged and he went to the place he lived in for 
the time and first he commanded a retainer to 
tell an official to go and wait at the door of the 
teashop. If the magistrate came out to the hall 
to manage affairs he could go into the teashop 
and tell the one waiting there, and say, ““The 
scribe has a little matter of business. Wait a lit- 
tle while, therefore.” 

Then he rushed to the stable and himself 
threw a saddle on a horse and led him out the 
back gate and he hid the whip up his sleeve. In 
all haste he leaped on the horse and slowly left 


‘the city. When he had gone out the eastern gate 


he beat his horse twice and the horse galloped to 
the Village Of The East Creek. In less than an 
hour Sung Chiang had reached Ch’ao Kai’s vil- 
lage and the villagers saw him and went into 
the village to announce it. 
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Let it be told now of Ch’ao Kai who was just 
then with Wu Yung, Kung Sun Sheng and Liu 
T’ang, and they were drinking wine in an inner 
garden under a grapevine. Since’'the three Juan 
brothers had been made rich with the robbers’ 
treasure they had returned to the Village Of The 
Stone Tablet. Ch’ao Kai, hearing the villager 
announce, “Sung The Scribe is at the front of 
the gate,” questioned him, saying, “How many 
men are there behind him?” 

The villager replied, “He comes alone and 
he came on a flying horse and he said he must 
straightway see you, my lord.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Surely there must be some 
trouble,” and in great haste he went out to meet 
Sung Chiang. Sung Chiang cried a salutation 
and he took Ch’ao Kai’s hand and went to one 
side into a little house and Ch’ao Kai asked, 
saying, “Sir Scribe, why have you come in such 
. haste?” 

\ Sung Chiang replied, “Elder Brother, you do 

not know! I am your close brother-friend—I 
bring a piece of news here to save you. Today 
the news of the affair of The Yellow Mud Ridge 
has flared out! Pei Sheng is seized and he is in 
Chi Chou in the great prison and he has told of 
you seven men. The Chi Chou magistrate has 
sent one surnamed Ho here to capture the oth- 
ers and he carries the sealed orders of the lord 
at the eastern capital and others as well from 
his magistrate. He has come to seize you all and 
he says you are the leader. It'is Heaven that has 
thrust this opportunity into my hand! I have 
only held Ho T’ao by saying the magistrate is 
asleep and I have bid him await me in the tea- 
shop in front of the court and I came on a flying 
horse to tell my elder brother of it. Of the thirty- 
six ways of escape the best is to run away. If 
you do not go quickly what more are you wait- 
ing for? I eal return and will escort him to pre- 
sent his orders and the magistrate will without 
waiting an instant appoint men to carry out the 
orders. You must not delay, for in carelessness 
you will be lost; then what can be done? You 
must not blame me then if I cannot come to 
save you!” 

Ch’ao Kai heard to the end and he gave a 
start of fright and he cried, “This great grace 
of yours I can never return!” 

Sung Chiang said, “Elder Brother, do not 


speak many words—only prepare to go! Do not 
do anything to delay. I must go back.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Of the seven, three are Juan 
The Second, Juan The Fifth and Juan The Sevy- 
enth, and they also have the booty and have 
gone back to the Village Of The Stone Tablet. 
Here in the back of my house are the three others 
—pray come in and speak to them!” 

So Sung Chiang went to the inner garden and 
Ch’ao Kai pointed, saying, “‘Of these honorable 
three, one is Wu Yung, one is Kung Sun Sheng 
of Chi Chou and one is Liu T’ang, a man of 
East Lu Chou.” 

Sung Chiang made a few scattered polite re- 
marks to these men and he turned to go and then 
he bade Ch’ao Kai, saying, “Elder Brother, take 
care of yourself. Go as fast as you can! Your 
younger brother must depart.” 

Sung Chiang then went out of the village and 
mounted his horse, and beating his horse twice 
he went as though flying back to the court. 


Now let it be told of Ch’ao Kai. He asked 
Wu Yung and Kung Sun Sheng and Liu T’ang 
and the three of them said, “Do you know this 
man who came?” 

Wu Yung said, “Why did he come in such 
haste and go in such a hurry? Who was it 
really?” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘Do you three indeed not 
know ? If it had been that he did not come, the 
end of our life would have been nota foot away.” 

The three men in great fear said, ‘Surely the 
secret must have leaked out! This thing is 
known!” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “How greatly fortunate was 
the coming of this brother! He has gone through 
a danger as great as a sea of blood to come and 
tell us. Pei Sheng is already captured and in the 
great prison at Chi Chou and he has told of us 
seven men. From that city many have been sent 
to capture us and they bring the prime minister’s 
sealed orders to come to Yiin Ch’en county that 
immediately we seven must be captured. How 
fortunate that he held the robber catcher there 
in the teashop and on a winged flying horse he 
came to tell us first! Now he goes back to pre- 
sent his orders to the magistrate. In a short time 
he will have appointed men to come out after 
us this very night. What is the best for us to do?” 
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Wu Yung said, “If it had not been that this 
man came and told us we would all have been 
driven into the net. This great, gracious man! 
What are his surname and name?’ 

Ch’ao Kai replied, “He is the scribe of our 
county seat, Sung Chiang by name.” 


Wu Yung said, “I have only heard of Sung 


Chiang’s great name. But I have never met him, 
although we have lived but a few feet apart, 
since we had no reason to meet.” 

Kung Sun Sheng and Liu T’ang both said, 
“Tt is not that one heard of widely on all rivers 
and lakes, The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang?” 

Ch’ao Kai nodded his head and answered, “It 
is that very one. We reciprocate to each other 
with the deepest feelings of heart and stomach, 
and we are sworn brother-friends. If Teacher 
Wu has not met him, yet his fame spread out 
among the four seas is true and not false, and 
a brother-friend like this is not gained in vain.” 
Then Ch’ao Kai asked them, saying, ‘Our affairs 
are at an extremity of danger. How can we save 
ourselves?” 

Wu Yung said, “It is not for you to consult 
about this, my brothers. There are thirty-six 
ways of escape, and the best is to run away.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ““Even now Sung Chiang said 
also the best way was to run away. But whither 
is the best way to go?” 

Wu Yung said, “This I have also pondered 
in my belly. Let us take our booty and put it in 
five or seven bundles and take it all to the Vil- 
lage Of The Stone Tablet to the home of the 
three Juans. But let us in all haste send a man 
first to tell the three brothers.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ““The three Juans’ home is but 
a fishermen’s house. How can it hide so many 
of us?” 

Wu Yung said, “Brother, how lacking in sub- 
tle insight is your heart! At that Village Of The 
Stone Tablet is the first approach to Liang Shan 
P’o. And now that robbers’ lair is most flourish- 
ing, and in chasing robbers the imperial soldiers 
do not even dare to look toward it squarely. If 
they press us too hard, we will take the whole 
step and openly join the robbers’ lair.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “This plan is the very best. 
But it is only to be feared that they will not re- 
ceive us in the lair.” 

Wu Yung said, “We have nothing more 


t 


abundant than gold and silver. We will present 
some to them and then we can join them.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘If it is so, it is discussed and 
decided. It cannot be delayed. Teacher Wu, you 
and Liu T’ang take some villagers to carry the 
loads and first go and settle in the Juan home 
and then come by the dry road to meet us. I and 
Kung Sun Sheng, the two of us, will arrange 
matters here and then come!”’ 

So Wu Yung and Liu T’ang took the booty 
of the birthday treasure and made five or six 
loads of it and called five or six villagers, all 
after they had eaten food and wine. Wu Yung 
thrust his iron chain up his sleeve. Liu T’ang 
took up his knife and walked behind the five or 
six loads and the line of ten-odd men went to- 
ward the Village Of The Stone Tablet. Ch’ao 
Kai and Kung Sun Sheng arranged the matters 
at home. Now there were some villagers who 
were not willing to go and to them Ch’ao Kai 
gave money and goods and sent them away and 
bid them seek other work and other masters. 
Those who would go far gathered their posses- 
sions and tied them into bundles and of this no 
more is to be said. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. He re- 
turned on his flying horse and in great haste he 
went to the teashop and he saw Ho T’ao stand- 
ing at the door looking. 

Sung Chiang said, “Sir, you have had to wait 
too long. But a relative came from the village 
and had home affairs to speak of and for this I 
have been delayed.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Again must I trouble the 
scribe to lead me in.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Pray, Sir, go into the 
court of justice.” 

The two then went into the court, and reached 
there just as the county magistrate, Shi Wen 
Ping, was seated and issued orders to this one 
and that one. Sung Chiang took the sealed or- 
ders and leading Ho T’ao went straight to the 
side of his desk, and he told the men on the right 
and left to hang up the sign of secret business, 
and in a low office humbly addressed the magis- 
trate, ‘Here are sealed orders from Chi Chou 
concerning the capture urgent and immediate of 
robbers, and Ho T’ao The Robber Catcher is 
especially ordered to come here.” 
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CHAPTER 17: CH’AO’S VILLAGE IS SURROUNDED 


The magistrate received the order, tore it 
open, and as he listened, read it, and in mighty 
fear he said to Sung Chiang, “This business is 
from the prime minister and demands instant 
reply. We must at once send men out to capture 
this band of robbers.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If we go by day it is to be 
feared the secret will be known. Men can only 
be sent by night to capture Ch’ao Kai and then 
we can know where the six are.” 

The magistrate said, “This Ch’ao Kai of the 
Village Of The East Creek is by reputation a 
good man, and how can he willingly do such 
‘business as this?” 

Straightway he commanded a captain and two 
guards, one surnamed Chu and named T’ung 
and the other surnamed Lei and named Heng. 
These two were not common men. Then these 
came to the inner hall and heard the magistrate’s 
commands, and they all mounted horses and 
went at once to the camp and took the roll call 
of soldiers. There were together with the local 
soldiery more than one hundred men and these 
with Ho T’ao set out to capture the robbers. At 
night they went carrying ropes and weapons. 
The captain rode a horse, the two guards also, 
and each carried girdle knife and bow and ar- 
rows and in their hands swords. All about them, 
circling them, marched the soldiers. They went 
out the east gate and, as though they were 
winged, to the Ch’ao home. When they had 
come within the village it was about seven or 
eight o’clock and they all gathered into a temple 
of the Goddess Of’ Mercy. 

Then Chu T’ung said, “In front of us is the 
Ch’ao family village. Ch’ao Kai’s home has a 
road in front and one behind. If we all go to 
attack the front gate, he will escape by the back 
gate. If we all go together and rush shouting to 
the back gate, he will hasten out by the front 


gate. I know well enough that Ch’ao Kai is a_ 


clever fellow. Now we do not know who the six 
are, but assuredly they are not good and virtuous 


men. They are surely suchas are not afraid to 


die. If they all dash out ready to kill there will 
also be villagers ready to aid them, and how can 
we withstand them? We can only feint and pre- 
tend to go east, while in reality we attack west 
and wait until they are scattered before we can 
do anything. Better would it be if I and you, 


Sergeant Lei, divide the men into two compa- 
nies, I taking half of them, and we will all walk 
forward and first go to his back and hide in am- 
bush and wait until I whistle as a sign to go on. 
Then you in front at once rush in and if you 
see one, capture one,—if you see two, seize the 


pairs 


Then Lei Heng said, “This is said well 
enough, Sergeant Chu: You go in with the cap- 
tain from the front gate. I will go in and block 
the back gate.” 

But Chu T’ung replied, “You, Brother, do 
not understand. There are three through roads 
from this village. At idle times I have seen them 
all and if I go to the back, I know these roads 
and without lighting torches I can see them. 
But you do not know if he runs out whither he 
will go. If he escapes it will be no matter for 
laughter.” 

The captain said, “Sergeant Chu speaks 
rightly. You take one-half of the men.” 

Chu T’ung said, “If there are thirty-odd, it 
will be enough.” _ 

So Chu T’ung took ten archers and twenty lo- 
cal soldiers and went full speed. Lei Heng and 
the military magistrate then again mounted their 
horses and Lei Heng put behind and in front of 
him the horsemen, the infantry and the archers 
and thus protected the magistrate front and 
back. The foot soldiers were all in front of the 
horses, and everything was bright and clear in 
the light of twenty or thirty torches and each 
held his fork, his sword, his barbed hook, his 
curved knife, and thus they all went hastening 
together to the village of Ch’ao Kai. 

When they had come to the front of it, and 
were still less than a third of a mile away, they 
saw in the village of the Ch’ao family a tongue 
of fire leap up, burning up from the central hall 
and black smoke rising and spreading every- 
where and red flames flying in the sky: Then be- 
fore they could go ten-odd steps they saw at the 
front and back gates there burst forth thirty or 
forty fires on the four sides and eight directions 
and rolling up from everywhere were the smoke 
and flames. Lei-Heng in the front raised his — 
sword and all the local soldiers behind gave a 
great shout and all together they beat upon the 
village gate and rushed inside. As they looked 
the firelight was as bright as sunshine, but they 
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4 CHAPTER 17: CHU T’UNG LETS CH’AO KAI ESCAPE 


could not see anyone there, and in the back a 
cry arose, “You in the front, seize them!” 

Now from the beginning Chu T’ung had the 
plan to release Ch’ao Kai and so.on purpose he 
deceived Lei Heng to go to the front gate. But 
this Lei Heng had also the purpose to save Ch’ao 
Kai and so for this reason the two strove first 
to come to the back gate, but Chu T’ung was the 
one who ended the discussion and Lei Heng 
could do nothing but go and force the front 
gate, and for this reason they made a great ado 
over everything, and when they cried they would 
go east to fight they went west and thus gave 
Ch’ao Kai opportunity to escape. When Chu 
T’ung went to the back of the village Ch’ao Kai 
had not yet arranged his things and when the 
villagers saw this, they came and announced it 
to Ch’ao Kai, and said, “The imperial soldiers 
have arrived. There should be no delay.” 

Ch’ao Kai bade the villagers to do nothing but 
set fire on all four sides. Then he and Kung Sun 
Sheng took ten-odd of the men who were to go 
with them and they shouted together, and lifting 
their swords they dashed out of the back gate, 
and in a mighty shout they cried, ““Who stops us 
dies! Who hides himself away may live!” 

Chu T’ung in the shadows cried forth, “Sir, 
go quickly ! Chu T’ung has been waiting here for 
you a great while.” 

But how could Ch’ao hear him? Regardless of 
their lives he and Kung Sun Sheng dashed forth. 
Chu T’ung came out and made as if to stop them 
and made a way for them through the soldiers: 
and allowed Ch’ao Kai to go. But Ch’ao Kai 
told Kung Sun Sheng to lead the villagers and 
go first and he alone held back the rear. Then 
Chu T’ung dashed forth with the soldiers and 
archers and shouted out, “After the robbers, 
there in the front!” 

Lei Heng, hearing it, turned himself and 
went out of the village and told the horsemen 
and foot soldiers and archers to spread in all 
ways like the wind and chase them. Lei Heng 
stayed alone in the light of the fire and made as 
though he searched for them, peering east and 
peering west. Chu T’ung left the foot soldiers 
behind and lifted his sword and went to pursue 
Ch’ao Kai. Ch’ao Kai on the one hand walked 
and on the other he talked as he went, thus, 


“Captain Chu, why do you but pursue me? I 
have indeed committed no crime.” 

Chu T’ung, looking and seeing that no one 
was behind him, dared then to say, “Ch’ao Kai, 
have you not yet seen that I treat you well? I 
feared the stupidity of Lei Heng and that he 
could not fulfill the obligation of duty of man 


‘to man and so I forced him to the front gate 


and I waited at the back gate until you came 
out and released you. You saw me open a path 
and allow you to pass. You must not go else- 
where but only to Liang Shan P’o, for only there 
you may rest your body.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “‘Assuredly do I thank 
you for this saving grace and one day will I 
surely repay it.” 

Even as Chu T’ung was pursuing him thus he 
heard behind him Lei Heng shouting mightily, 
“Do not allow the man to escape!” 

But Chu T’ung commanded Ch’ao Kai, say- 
ing, “My lord, do not fear. Only walk on. I will 
use a way to make him go back.” And Chu T’ung 
turned his head and called out, saying, “There 
are three thieves who went down the small road 
to the east. Sergeant Lei, do you pursue them 
all in all haste?” 

So Lei Heng led his men and went toward the 
small road to the east, and all the local soldiers 
went also. Chu T’ung on one hand talked with 
Ch’ao Kai and on one hand pursued, and it was 
as though one escorted a guest, and bit by bit 
Ch’ao Kai was no longer seen in the shadows. 
Chu T’ung pretended to slip and he fell sprawl- 
ing. All the.foot soldiers behind him hastened 
forward and raised him up and Chu T’ung said, 
“In the shadows of this darkness I could not 
see the path and I lost my footing and walked 
down into the fields and slipped down and I 
have dislocated my left leg.” 

The military official said, “The important 
robber has escaped and now what can be done?” 

Chu T’ung said, “It was not that I did not 
dare to pursue him but it was indeed because the 
moon was darkened and I had no way to help 
myself. As for these foot soldiers, among them 
all there are not even a few of any use. They 
do not dare to come to the front.” 

The official again told the soldiers to pursue. 
All the soldiers in their hearts thought, “These 
two head men cannot even do it and could not 
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even come near to him. Of what use is it for us?” 

And they all pretended to pursue for a while 
and then turned about, saying, “In such dark- 
ness truly we do not know by what road to go.” 

Lei Heng had also pursued for a while and 
came back and in his own heart he thought, say- 
ing, “Chu T’ung was very close with Ch’ao Kai. 
It is more than half probable he has allowed him 
to escape. But I have had no chance to show my 
friendship to him.” 

And he also came back, saying, ‘How can I 
catch up with them? These robbers are beyond 
anything.” 


The captain and the two guards went back 


to the village and it was then already about two 


o'clock. The captain, seeing everybody had scat- 
tered to the four directions and five parts and 
yet had not captured a single robber, could only 
cry out bitterness and he said, “How can we go 
back to Chi Chou and see the magistrate? There 
is nothing more to be done but to capture a few 
of his neighbors and force them to go to Yiin 
Ch’en.” pik: 

Now the magistrate in Yiin Ch’en had not 
slept all night and he was waiting impatiently 
for return news and hearing that the robbers had 
all run and only a few families of neighbors had 
been brought back, he commanded all the neigh- 
bors to be brought into the hall and he asked 
them and all the neighbors answered humbly, 
“We humble ones, although we lived as neigh- 
bors to Ch’ao Kai, the farthest of us is about 
a mile of fields and the nearest across the village 
from him. To his village constantly came those 
who were skilled in warlike feats and how could 
we know he would do such a thing as this?” 

The magistrate asked in detail of each among 
them as though he would ask to the very bottom 
of it, and there was one among them who lived 
near Ch’ao Kai who said, “If the truth about 
this is wanted, only his tenants can be asked.” 

The magistrate said, “They say his tenants 
all went with him.” 

The villagers humbly replied, ‘There were 
some not willing to go and they are still there.” 

The magistrate on hearing this quickly as fire 
sent men and took this man as guide and went 
to the village to arrest them. In less than two 
‘watches they had already found two tenants. 


At first the tenants would acknowledge nothing, 
but when they had been beaten beyond endur- 
ance they could only confess and say, “First 
there were six who plotted together, but of these 
we humble ones only knew one. It was the 
teacher in the village named Wu Yung. There 
was one called Kung Sun Sheng, a priest of Tao- 
ism. There was also a great black fellow sur- 
named Liu. With these there were three but these 
we humble ones did not know. But they were 
invited by Wu Yung and we heard it said they 
were surnamed Juan and lived in the Village Of 
The Stone Tablet. They were three fishermen 
brothers. This only we know is true.” 

As they spoke there was one who wrote down 
the confession and they took the two tenants 
and the magistrate turned the confession and 
the tenants over to Ho T’ao and he sent also a 
detailed account and presented it all to the mag- 
istrate. At this time Sung Chiang aided the vil- 
lagers who had been captured and he released 
them on guaranty that they were to return on 
call. 


Let it be told further. Ho T’ao arrested by 
force two villagers and on that same night he 
went back to Chi Chou and it was just at the 
time the magistrate ascended his seat of audi- 
ence. Ho T’ao led the crowd to the front of the 
hall and he made report that Ch’ao Kai had 
set fire to the village and made his escape and 
he told of the mouthful of talk the villagers had 
made. 

The magistrate said, “If it is indeed as has 
been said, then let Pei Sheng be brought out 
again and ask him about the three surnamed 
Juan and ask him where they live.” 

Then Pei Sheng could but confess and he 
could only say humbly, “Of the three surnamed 
Juan one is called The God Of Swift Death, 
Juan The Second; one is called The Short Lived, 
Juan The Fifth; and the other, The Fierce King 
Of Devils, Juan The Seventh; and they all live 
in the lake at the Village Of The Stone Tablet.” 

And the magistrate asked, “And what are the 
other three named?” 

Pei Sheng replied humbly, “One is The Great 
Intelligence, Wu Yung, another is Dragon In 
The Clouds, Kung Sun Sheng, and another The 


~ Redheaded Devil, Liu T’ang.” 
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CHAPTER 18: HO T’AO GATHERS HIS MEN 


The magistrate heard this and then said, “Of 
acertainty they had a meeting place,” and again 
he had Pei Sheng committed to gaol and locked 
there. Straightway then he again bade Ho T’ao 
go to the Village Of The Stone Tablet and take 
only the three surnamed Juan and then would 
they have the brains of the matter. If they had 
not gone, then the thirty-six large stars and 
seventy-two stars would not have met together, 
each seeking his own as wind follows tiger and 
mists the dragon, and so gone to the city beside 
Shui Hu and there gathered together fierce men 
and horses. 


How in fact did Ho Ta’o go to the Village 
Of The Stone Tablet? Pray hear it told in the 


next chapter. 
Chapter 18 


LING CH’UNG KILLS 
A COMRADE IN THE 
ROBBERS’ LAIR. 
CH’AO KAI CONQUERS 
THE LAIR AND THAT 
WITHOUT GREAT 
PAINS 


PRS esATD:: t that time Ho T’ao, 
fulfilling the magistrate’s command, came away 
from the hall and straightway he went to the 
secret place where he did business and he took 
counsel together with all who were there. His 
retainers said, “If you speak of the lake that is 
about the Village Of The Stone Tablet, it is 
near to the robbers’ lair. Looking at that lake it 
seems as though the waters were shoreless and 
it is high with reeds through which waterways 
wind and cross each other. If he has not many 
soldiers and boats, and if he has not men and 


horses in plenty, who would dare to venture 
there?” 

Ho T’ao listened to the end and he said, 
“What you have said is true,” and again he went 
to the hall and he said humbly to the magistrate, 
“From the beginning this village has bordered 
on the robbers’ lair, and on all four sides there 
are such winding waterways that even in ordi- 
nary times the robbers waylay people. How 
much more do they now, therefore, when there 
have been added yet more robbers to those al- 
ready there! If a great company of men and 
horses dare not to go how can we dare to go 
there to capture and seize. these robbers?” 

The magistrate replied, “If it is as you have 
said it is, let another company of able robber 
catchers be sent and add five hundred more men 
and horses and let them go forth with you to 
seize the robbers.” 

Ho T’ao received this command and he went 
back to the secret place he had and he gathered 
together all his under men and he gathered to- 
gether five hundred and more other men and 
each man went to prepare for himself his weap- 
ons of war. 

On the second day all these robber catchers 
came to Ho T’ao. He had the sealed orders of the 
magistrate and he took record of every man’s 
name and he counted five hundred soldiers and 
with many of the retainers they all went hasten- 
ing to the Village Of The Stone Tablet. 


Let it now be told of Ch’ao Kai and Kung 
Sun Sheng. After they had set fire to the village 
and burned it they took ten-odd of the villagers 
and came to the Village Of The Stone Tablet. 
When they had gone half way they met the three 
Juan brothers, each bearing in his hand a weapon 
and these had come to meet them and take them 
home. The seven men were all in the home of 
Juan The Fifth. At that time Juan The Second 
had already taken his whole family, young and 
old, into the hidden parts of the lake. These 
seven men took counsel there together and made 
plans for entering the robbers’ lair and Wu 
Yung said, “Now at the place called the En- 
trance To The Li Family there is the one named 
Chu Kuei, The Dry Land Water Beast, and he 
has a wine shop there and he looks on all four 
sides for good fellows and all those who seek 
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to go to the robbers’ lair must first seek him. 
Now let us prepare boats and all things needful 
and put them in the boats and let us send pres- 
ents to Chu Kuei that he may escort us into that 
lair.” 

Even as they were all taking counsel together 
concerning the escape into the robbers’ lair, they 
saw several fishermen come to announce some- 
thing, and these fishermen said, “A great army 
of skilled soldiers and horsemen are coming as 
though upon wings to the village.” 

Ch’ao Kai then arose and shouted out, ‘“These 
are hastening hither—we must not go on!” 

But Juan The Second said, ‘Fear nothing! I 
alone can oppose them and I will make the most 


of them to die in the water and those few who | 


are left I will stab to death!” 

Kung Sun Sheng said, “Do not hasten away! 
Pray see what I can do, unskilled though I be!” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Brother Liu T’ang, you stay 
here with the teacher Wu Yung, I pray, but the 
treasure and goods and our families, old and 
young, place into boats and take them to the 
place where Chu Kuei is at the right. There wait 
and we will come soon, when we have seen what 
the outlook is for us all.” : 

So Juan The Second chose two row boats and 
put into these his mother and children and his 
treasure. Wu Yung and Liu T’ang each went 
into a row boat and they told seven or eight of 
their serving men to row the boats and they went 
first to the place where Chu Kuei was. 

Again it was decided that Juan The Second 
and Juan The Seventh should take small boats 
and then go to meet the soldiers. The two then 
went each to his boat. 


Let it now be told of Ho T’ao and how he led 
his soldiers and gradually approached the Vil- 
lage Of The Stone Tablet. There he saw boats, 
and his soldiers immediately seized upon all the 
boats there, and all those who did not fear the 
water went on in them. Those on horseback on 
the shore then accompanied them, for the road 
by water and the road by land went side by side. 
Thus they came to the home of Juan The Sec- 
ond. Then they all shouted together and they 
all passed forward and rushed in and searched 
through the house. But it was empty. There was 
‘nothing within but rude and heavy furniture. 


Then Ho T’ao said, “‘Let us first seize some of 
the near-by fisherfolk and question them.” 

When this was done these fisherfolk an- 
swered, “Juan The Fifth and Juan The Seventh 
live in the lake and without boats you cannot 
go.” 

Ho T’ao took counsel with the captain of the 
soldiers who said, “In this lake the winding 
waterways are many and without number. Some- 
times the water spreads into a great lake, or else 
it lies small and shallow, and we do not know 
where it is deep and where shallow. If we divide 
into sections and go hither and thither I fear we 
shall fall into the mischievous guile of the rob- 
bers. Let us put our horses all here in the village 
under guard and all together go into boats.” 

Then these two and all the men with them 
went into boats. At that time the boats they had 
seized were not as many as a hundred in number 
and some were punts and some were but small 
fishing boats, but they all went to the fishing vil- 
lage where Juan The Seventh lived. They had 
not gone so far as a mile or two over the water 
when they heard a voice in the reeds beside them. 
Someone was there singing a song. Everyone 
stopped his boat to listen. That song said, 


“Ever I fish in the Lake Of Reed, 
Wheat and the hemp I plant not nor seed, 
Cruel and greedy officials I kill | 
So am I loyal to the Emperor still.” 


Ho T’ao and all of them heard this and they 
started in fear. Then they saw in the far distance 
a person rowing alone in a small boat and sing- 
ing as he came. There were those who knew him 
and they pointed at him, saying, ‘This one is 
Juan The Fifth himself!” 

Ho T’ao beckoned him with his hand and they 
all pressed forward and each with his weapon 
raised, they dashed forward. But they only saw 
Juan The Fifth begin to laugh mightily and he 
cursed them, saying, ““You thieves who oppress 
and injure the poor, how great a boldness you 
have! How dare you come and meet a lord like 
me? Have you not come to pull the whiskers of 
a tiger?” 

Then Ho T’ao from behind commanded some 
of his men who were able to draw the bow and 
they stretched their bows to the full and they all 
let fly their arrows. As for Juan The Fifth, see- 
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ing them let fly their arrows, he took his oar and 
turned a somersault into the water. All then 
pushed forward but they seized only on empti- 
ness. Then they went on and had not gone 
through two small waterways before they heard 
a loud whistle in the reeds. Straightway they 
spread out their boats and they saw two men 
ahead rowing a boat and coming toward them. 
In the bow of this boat a man stood and he wore 
a broad-brimmed bamboo leaf hat and on his 
person was a green coat against rain and in his 
hand a weapon, which he held pointed like a 
pen, and he sang as he came, 


‘Lord of the Village Of The Stone Tablet I 
am, 
The heart in my bosom loves to kill a man. 
T’'ll cut off Ho T’ao’s head, his captain’s too, 
To be my gift to the Emperor new.” 


Ho T’ao and all who heard this song again 
gave a start of fear. There were some who knew 
the singer and they said, “This is surely Juan 
The Seventh!” 

But Ho T’ao shouted and he said, ‘‘All to- 
gether now—and press forward! Catch first this 
thief! Do not let him escape!” 

Juan The Seventh, hearing it, laughed and 
cried, “‘Accursed thieves!” 

And he thrust his weapon down and the boat 
turned about and shot into the small winding 
waterways. The ones behind, reckless of life, 
shouted and pursued and as they pursued Juan 
The Seventh, the one who rowed made the boat 
fly as though winged and there was a wide lake 
left behind but Juan The Seventh, whistling 
shrilly, his fingers in his mouth, moved hither 
and thither and sped on. 

As for the soldiers, as they followed they saw 
the waterway growing narrower and more nar- 
row. At last Ho T’ao said, “Let us stop,”’ and 
they stayed the boat and they all came to the 
shore. 

They went on land and looked about and as 
far as eye could see there were only reeds and no 
land anywhere. Now Ho T’ao felt vague doubt 
rise‘in his heart, but for all their discussing none 
could think of afry decision, and so he asked of 
villagers near by and they said, “Although we 
humble ones live here yet we ourselves do not 
know all the ways there are to go hither and 


thither.” Ho T’ao then called two small boats in 
each of which he placed two or three of his men 
and he bade them go ahead and seek out the way. 
When they had been gone four or five hours, they 
were not yet seen returning and Ho T’ao said, 
“These who went are without any understand- 
ing at all.” 

And again he sent five men in two small boats 
to seek out the way. These several men poling 
the two boats along, were again gone for the 
space of a watch and more and they also were 
seen not toreturn. Then Ho T’ao said, “‘All these 
I have sent are long accustomed to this sort of 
discovery of the four directions and they are 
versed in the six ways of the compass and yet 
even they do not understand anything! How is it 
that not one boat returns to bring us news? Not 
one of these soldiers I have brought here knows | 
enough to perceive whether his head or his heels 
are uppermost!” 

Now the sky was seen to be turning to the hue 
of night and Ho T’ao thought to himself, 
“There is neither start nor finish to this affair 
and what can be done? I must myself go and 
search out the way.” 

And he chose a small and exceedingly swift 
boat and he chose out several old and faithful 
men and each took his weapon and they took also 
five or six small boats and Ho T’ao sat in the 
bow of the first boat and was poled along into 
the narrow, reedy way. By that time the sun had 
sunk into the west and the boats were somewhat 


_ separated from each other. When they had gone 


five or six water miles Ho T’ao saw on the bank 
near by a man holding up a hoe and walking 
along toward them. 

Ho T’ao asked him, “Ha, you fellow, who 
are you? What place is this?” 

That person answered, saying, “I am a farmer 
of a village near here. This plate is called the 
Creek of Beheading. Beyond this there is no 
further outlet.” 

Ho T’ao said, “Have you seen two boats pass- 
ing?” 

That man said, ‘“Were they not the ones that 
came to catch Juan The Fifth?” 

Ho T’ao said, “How did you know they came 
to catch Juan The Fifth?” 

That man said, “‘They are there ahead in the 
Wood of Birds, fighting.” 
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Ho T’ao said, “How far is that from here?’ 

That man said, ‘Even ahead you can see it.” 

Ho T’ao, hearing this, then shouted, “Put to 
shore! We must hasten ahead to help!” and he 
sent two of his men with their forks to go ahead. 
But suddenly he saw that farmer lift up his hoe 
and with two blows he had overturned the two 
men into the water. Ho T’ao, seeing this, gave 
a start of fear and he leaped up to see more, and 
even as he was about to jump on the shore he 
felt the boat he was in suddenly rush out into the 
water and out of the water a man arose and this 
man grasped Ho T’ao’s two legs. With a splash 
Ho T’ao fell into the water! Those several men 
in the boat were then about to turn to escape but 
the man with the hoe dashed on to the boats and 
gave a blow to each man with his hoe and one 
after the other he knocked them off the boats and 
their brains ran out milky into the water. 


As for Ho T’ao, the man who had pulled him 
into the water now dragged him ashore by the 
legs, and the man took off his own girdle and 
tied him. Ho T’ao, looking at this man who had 
pulled him from the water, saw it was Juan The 
Seventh, and the fellow on the shore with the 
hoe was none other than Juan The Second. 
These two brothers seeing Ho T’ao began to 
curse him, saying, ““We three brothers and lords 
have from the beginning loved nothing better 
than to set fire to houses and to kill men, and 
measured by us, what are you? How have you 
such great daring as to lead soldiers to come and 
catch us?” : 

Ho T’ao replied, “Good fellows, this humble 
one but fulfills a command given from above 
and in nothing can I follow my own desires. 
How could so humble a one as I have such great 
boldness as to come and catch such goodly fel- 
lows as you? Have pity, have pity on me! In my 
home is an aged mother of eighty years with 
none to nourish her if I die. I pray and beg of you 
to leave me my life!” 

But the Juan brothers said, “Bring him here 
and tie him like a rice dumpling and throw him 
into the boat, and let the dead men be cast into 
the water!” 

The two then whistled shrilly with their fin- 
gers in their teeth and out of the reeds came four 
or five fishermen and they all came in boats and 


Juan The Second and Juan The Fifth each took 
a boat. 


Now let it be told of the soldiers and their cap- 
tains who were in the boats. They talked to- 
gether and said, ““Ho T’ao thought his men could 
do nothing and he went himself and he also has 
been long gone and we do not see him return.” 

It was then early night and the starlight filled 
the sky. All of the men rested in the boats and 
enjoyed the coolness. Then of a sudden there 
arose a strange and mighty wind that blew in 
from behind them and it blew so strangely and 
so mightily that they all covered their faces with 
their hands before it, and they could only cry out 
bitterness, for it sundered even the thick ropes 
that held the boats and indeed the men did not 
know what to do. Suddenly they heard from be- 
hind them a shrill whistle and they faced the 
wind to see and they saw that out of the flower- 
ing reeds there flared forth the light of a great 
fire. Then all of them cried to each other, ‘This 
time we are to die!” ; 

And those boats, great and small, more than a 
hundred of them, knocked back and forth to- 
gether and before one could be caught it slipped 
back and another was pushing forward in the 
confusion of the wind. 

And now the light of the fire was upon them. 
Now they saw that this light came from a multi- 
tude of small boats tied together in pairs and on 
each boat the reeds and grass were piled high and 
they were burning and crackling and snapping 
as they burned, and they were blown forward on 
the favorable wind. The hundred-odd boats of 
the soldiers were all massed together and the 
branching waterways were too narrow for them 
so that there was no whither they could turn. 

There were among them also ten-odd large 
boats and the fire boats came forward to these 
and they began to burn. Beside the burning boats 
men were walking also in the water, holding to 
the boats. The soldiers on the big boats being 
burned all leaped for land and rushed away to 
escape with their lives, and they did not stop to 
think that on four sides there were reeds and 
wandering waterways and there'was no good dry 
land. They saw the reeds on the land all tossing 
and blowing and these also began to burn. Then 
did the imperial soldiers know they were cut off 
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CHAPTER 18: TWO EARS FALL IN THE WATER 


and they had nowhere to go at all. The wind 
pressed them hard and the fire was fast and fierce 
and all the soldiers could do no more than stand 
in the mud on the shore in the midst of the flaring 
light of the fires. 

Then they saw a small, swift boat in which a 
rower stood and in the prow sat a Taoist and in 
his hand he held shining, clear and glittering, a 
magic dagger, and as he came he shouted, “Not 
one is to escape!” 

All the soldiers standing in the mud huddled 
together in fright, for before these words were 
out of the Taoist’s mouth they saw on the shore 
toward the east two men leading four or five 
fisherman and they all held in their hands shin- 
ing and glittering knives and weapons. On the 
western shore among the reeds there came forth 
two other men also leading four or five fishermen 
and shining and glittering in their hands were 
swift-flying fishing forks. East and west, on the 
two shores, there were the four goodly fellows 
and all the men who followed thus put forth 
their hands and from first to last in no time at all 
they had stabbed to death every one of the sol- 
diers standing in the mud. The two on the east- 
ern bank were Ch’ao Kai and Juan The Fifth 
and the two on the western shore were Juan The 
Second and Juan The Seventh. The Taoist on 
the boat was that Kung Sun Sheng who had 
conjured up the mighty wind. These five goodly 
fellows were leading ten and more fishermen, 
and these stabbed all the imperial soldiers to 
death as they stood there in the shallow waters 
where the reeds grew. There was left only the one, 
Ho T’ao, tied like a rice dumpling and lying in 
the bottom of the boat. Juan The Second lifted 
him up onto the land and pointing at him he 
cursed him, saying, “You are that stupid worm 
of Chi Chou who oppresses the people! I had 
planned to chop you into ten thousand pieces, 
but I desire you to return to that thief of a mag- 
istrate in Chi Chou and tell him this, ‘We 
three brothers of the Village Of The Stone 
Tablet, surnamed Juan, and Ch’ao Kai of the 
Village Of The East Creek are not such as safely 
can be made angry. We do not come to your city 
to rob. Neither are you to come here to our vil- 
lage to seek death. If you dare to come and even 
look at us openly, then remember that you are 
but a small official in a small city, for even 


~ 


though the prime minister in the Emperor’s court 
send one demanding our capture, and even though 
the prime minister himself came, I would alone 
let the light stream through him in twenty or 
thirty holes!’ We will release you to go back but 
do not come again! And tell that accursed mag- 
istrate of yours, and tell him to dream no more 
dreams" There is no road on from here. I and my 
brothers will go with you out of the mouth of 
this waterway.” 

And so Juan The Seventh took a small, swift 
boat and put Ho T’ao in it and escorted him to 
the mouth of the chief waterway and he shouted 
out, “From here go straight on and you can find 
the way. Yet all the others who came with you 
are killed and shall you be sent on whole and 
peacefully? This would make that thief and 
donkey of a magistrate of yours laugh at us. We 
will invite you to take off your two ears as wit- 
nesses !”” 

Then Juan The Seventh pulled his knife from 
his person and cut off Ho T’ao’s two ears and the 
red blood dripped everywhere. He thrust back 
his knife and untied Ho T’ao’s bonds and re- 
leased him onto the land. Ho T’ao, having his 
life thus given him, alone found a path back to 
Chi Chou. 


Let it be told now concerning Ch’ao Kai and 
Kung Sun Sheng and of the three Juan brothers 
and the ten-odd fishermen. They went into five 
or seven small boats and they left the banks of 
the Village Of The Stone Tablet and proceeded 
toward the entrance to The Li Family Village. 
When they reached there they wished to seek out 
Wu Yung and Liu T’ang’s boats to join together 
with them. Wu Yung then told of the repulse of 
the imperial soldiers, and Ch’ao Kai told his 
story also in great detail and Wu Yung and all 
of them rejoiced together greatly. The boats 
were then put into order and together they all 
went by the dry road to the wine shop of Chu 
Kuei. Chu Kuei saw all these many persons come 
and they said, ‘““We are come to join with the | 
robbers in the lair.” 

He hastily made ready to greet them. Wu 
Yung told in truth why they were come and how, 
and Chu Kuei was pleased and he greeted sepa- 
rately each person and invited him td seat him- 
self within, and in great haste he bade the serv- 
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ing man prepare wine e they all drank to- 
gether the cup of greeting which costs no man 
money for it was given to them all. 

Straightway then he brought out: a leathern- 
handled bow and strung to it a singing arrow and 
let it fly into a reed-covered lake opposite. In the 
spot where the singing arrow fell some men were 
soon seen rowing out a small boat. Chu Kuei in 
great haste wrote a letter and in detail he told 
the number of persons and their surnames and 
that they wished to join the robbers and he gave 
the letter to the robbers on the boat to deliver, 
and he told them to go into the lair and tell 
Wang Lun. Then he killed sheep to feast the 
newcomers and all the fellows passed the night. 

On the next morning they arose early and Chu 
Kuei called a large boat and invited all the good 
fellows to descend into it and they took with 
them the boat which Ch’ao Kai had brought and 
they all went to the mountain lair. After they 
had been gone for a long time, they came to the 
mouth of a waterway and there on the shore they 
heard the beating of drums and the reverberation 
of gongs. Ch’ao Kai, looking, saw seven or eight 
men rowing out four lookout boats. Seeing Chu 
Kuei he and those with him called greeting and 
fell back to their places. 


Let it be told further of these men who came 
to The Golden Sands. They went ashore and left 
the boats with the young and old and the fisher- 
men to wait here. Again some tens of robbers 
were seen coming down the mountain and they 
led the newcomers up to the fortress gates. Wang 
Lun led the robber chiefs and he came out of the 
gate to meet them. Ch’ao Kai and his fellows 
hastened to make obeisance. Then Wang Lun 
returned the obeisance and he said, “I, this hum- 
ble one, Wang Lun, have only heard of the great 
name of The Heavenly King, Ch’ao, but it has 
come to my ears like the roar of thunder. Today 
we are pleased that the light of your glory falls 
upon our humble straw-thatched lair.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “I, Ch’ao Kai, am a man who 
has never learned books. Truly am I a fellow 
coarse and confused in mind. Today I come 
hither to hide my stupidity in your lair. It is my 
desire today to stand in the tent of the great rob- 
ber chief as the lowliest of soldiers. It will be my 
delight if you do not cast me aside.” 


Wang Lun said, “Do not speak like this. 8 
come into my small lair and there we will take 
counsel together.” 

All the accompanying crowd then went with 
them up the mountain. When they had entered 
the great meeting hall in the lair Wang Lun was 
repeatedly polite to Ch’ao Kai and the seven sat 
in a line on the right. Wang Lun and all the lead- 
ers sat in a line on the left and one by one they 
made obeisance and then took their places as 
hosts and guests opposite each other. Wang Lun 
then called in all the lower chiefs and told them 
to cry greeting and all the instruments of music 
were played. Then he commanded certain of his 
men to go down the hill and invite all the men 
who had come with the guests to go with them 
thither, for. below the gate there was an inn 
where guests might rest. 

It will be told only of the lair. They killed two 
yellow cows and ten sheep and five pigs, and 
with music of wind pipes and of drums they 
feasted. To all the chieftains in the midst of their 
wine drinking Ch’ao Kai revealed all that was 
in the midst of his heart; from first to last, he 
told it all to Wang Lun and to his fellows. 
Wang Lun heard to the end and he was terrified 
for a while and he was puzzled and could not 
make a sound, but he pondered in his heart only, 
and he made no true answer, aloud. When they 
had feasted until night all the chiefs escorted 
Ch’ao Kai and the others to the inn to rest and 
there were those who had come with him to take 
care of him. Ch’ao Kai was pleased in his heart 
and to Wu Yung and the six he said, ‘“‘We have 
committed a crime as high as Heaven and where 
can we go to rest our bodies? If it were not that 
this Chieftain Wang loves us, all unworthy as 
we are, we would have no place to turn. Such 
grace as this cannot be forgotten.” 

But Wu Yung only smiled a cold smile. Then 
Ch’ao Kai said, “Teacher, how is it you smile 
but coldly ? If there is some matter amiss, tell us 
all of it.” 

Wu Yung said, “Brother, your heart is 
straightforward. Do you think Wang Lun will 
truly receive us? Brother, you do not see his 
heart. You only see his color, his movements, his 
appearance.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘““What of his color?” 

Wu Yung sai, “Brother, you did not see that 
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only in the morning when we drank wine was he 
somewhat friendly toward you. After that when 
you told of having killed many imperial soldiers 
and the captain of them all, and of how you re- 
leased Ho T’ao, and of thé Juans, the three 
heroes who have such great ability, then the 
color of his face changed and although his mouth 
answered, his heart assuredly did not agree with 
it. If he has the purpose of allowing us to re- 
main, then in the morning our positions will 
be decided. Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan are but 
coarse persons. What can they know of how to 
treat guests? There is only Ling Ch’ung, that 
one, once captain of the guards in the capital, 
a man of the great city, who knows everything. 
But now there is no help for it and he is in the 
fourth place. I saw Ling Ch’ung’s look when 
Wang Lun replied to you, my Brother. His ap- 
pearance was that he did not agree and he con- 
stantly looked at Wang Lun and in his own 
heart he puzzled. I see Ling Ch’ung has a heart 
favorable toward us to protect us, but he has no 
way of helping us. But I can speak a few scat- 
tered words and create disturbance in the-lair to 
turn them against each other.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “I beg that the teacher will do 
according to his own good plan.” 

In the night the seven men rested and the fol- 
lowing morning at dawn they saw a man come to 
say, “Ling Ch’ung wishes to see you.” 

Wu Yung then said to Ch’ao Kai, “This man 
wishes to talk with us. My plan is accom- 
plished!” 

The seven men arose in great haste and met 
Ling Ch’ung and invited Ling Ch’ung to go into 


the inner guest hall of the inn. Then Wu Yung - 


went into his presence and gave him thanks and 


said, “Of your grace have we received these . 


bounties of the night ; having eaten of your food, 
we thank you, although it is beyond what we de- 
serve.” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “I, this humble one, 
have been wholly lacking in the reverence I 
should have paid you, although my heart truly 
desired to give all reverence to you. But unfor- 
tunately I was not in the position to do it. I pray 
you to forgive me this sin.” 

Wu Yung said, “TI, although I am a man with- 
out learning, yet am I not as without under- 
standing as grass or wood ; did I not then see your 


heart of undeserved love toward us, and how 
you would condescend to us and protect us? 
Great thanks do we give for your deep grace!” 

Ch’ao Kai again and again tried to compel 
Ling Ch’ung to take the highest seat but how 
could Ling Ch’ung be willing? With his hand he 
pushed Ch’ao Kai to sit there, and he himself sat 
on a lower seat. Wu Yung and the others then 
sat in a row. And Ch’ao Kai said, “I have for 
long heard your great name but I did not dream 
that on this day we should meet.” 

Ling Ch’ung answered, ‘“This humble one, 
when I was formerly at the eastern capital, pre- 
served the very slightest rule of conduct in com- 
ing and going with friends. Therefore my reward 
today is that I have seen you. But I cannot fulfill 
the hope of my life in my manner of treating you. 
Therefore have I come to you with this one pur- 
pose and it is to make my apology.” 

Ch’ao Kai thanked him and said, ‘‘Pro- 
foundly do I thank you for your deep and kindly 
purpose.” 

Wu Yung then began to ask him, saying, “I, 
this humble one, have heard of you in old days in 
the eastern capital, and I heard of you as the one 
above all other men. I did not then know how it 
was that you fell into a quarrel with Kao Ch’iu 
and how he by a wicked plan injured you. But 
later I heard at Ch’ang Chou that the houses 
were burned. This also was his plot. From then 
until now I do not know who led you hither.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “If you speak of this matter 
and of how that thief, Kao Ch’iu, injures men— 
if it is even spoken of, my hairs stand on end in 
wrath for I have no way of taking my revenge 
and here I must hide my body. It was the lord 
Ch’ai Chin who introduced me to this place.” 

Wu Yung asked, “Is not that lord Ch’ai in- 
deed the one called everywhere, by rivers and 
lakes, The Little Whirlwind 2” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “It is that very one.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, ‘“This humble one has 
heard many people say that the lord Ch’ai loves . 
generous deeds and looks lightly upon silver and 
receives and treats well brave men from all parts. 
It is said he is the direct descendant of that Em- 
peror of Chou who was surnamed Ch’ai. If only 
I could meet him once how fortunate should I 
be!” 

Wu Yung again said to Ling Ch’ung, “As for 
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CHAPTER 18: THE NEWCOMERS ARE WELCOMED 


this lord Ch’ai, his name is heard abroad in earth 
and on the seas and by all under Heaven. Never- 


theless, if it had not been that you, Sir, surpassed - 


all in your military skill, how would he have 
been willing to have introduced you to the moun- 
tain lair? Nor do I speak too over-weeningly 
when I say that Wang Lun should by rights give 
the chief place to you. This is the common talk of 
all, nor would it be more than what is written in 
lord Ch’ai’s letter of introduction.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “I acknowledge gratefully 
this high place you give me, but because I, this 
humble one, have committed so great a crime I 
took refuge with the lord Ch’ai. It was not that 
he would not have me by him, but I being a 
criminal, it would perhaps be inconvenient for 
him to have me in his presence, and I myself 
wished to come up the mountain, and I did not 
know that there is no real solution for me, 
whether I stay here or go forth, It is not because 
I am lower in position than all others, but it is 
because the purpose of Wang Lun’s heart is un- 
decided and his speech is never sure and it is dif- 
ficult to cooperate with him.” 

Wu Yung said, “The Chieftain Wang treats 
men high and low with a perfect courtesy 
enough, and how is it his heart is as narrow as 
this?” ; 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Today it is as though a 
blessing from Heaven came to the lair that such 
mighty ones as you have come to support us and 
to help us. It is like placing embroidery upon 
silk already brocaded; it is like rain upon 
parched rice plants. But this man Wang’s heart 
is filled with jealousy and he is only afraid lest 
you brave fellows, having come by your power, 
will put him down. Last night hearing what our 
brother Ch’ao said, that he had killed the im- 
perial soldiers, it could be seen from Wang’s 
face that he did not wish to let you stay. For this 
he invited you all to spend the night at this inn.” 

Wu Yung then said, “If it is so that the Cap- 
tain Wang has such a heart as this, then we must 
not wait until he bids us go forth but we will go 
elsewhere of ourselves.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Do not look on me as a 
stranger. I have most assuredly a way to manage. 
I feared that the desire to go on might spring up 
in your hearts and so I came therefore very early 
to speak with you. Today let us see how he thinks 


to treat you. If he speaks with proper feeling and 
not as he did yesterday, then nothing more need 
be said. But if this morning he speaks even half a 
sentence that is not strictly as it should be, then 
all is on my body.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “If you, Sir Captain, are so 
kind as this, we brothers all are unworthy of your 
deep grace.” 

Wu Yung said, “Sir, you treat us newly come 
as though we were brother-friends of old. If he is 
willing for us to remain here then we will re- 
main. If he be not willing then will we at once 
go forth.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Sir Teacher, you are 
wrong. The ancients have a saying, ‘Apes love 
apes and good fellows love good fellows.’ Such 
an evil man as this, so filthy a beast, what is there 
to be said of brotherhood with him? Pray there- 
fore rest your hearts.” 

Ling Ch’ung then arose and bade farewell to 
them all and he said, “In a short time we will 
meet again.” 

All of them arose to escort him to the door and 
Ling Ch’ung then went alone up the mountain. 


In a short time they saw the robbers coming 
to invite them and they said, “Today the Chief 
of the mountain lair thinks to invite all the good 
fellows to go to the south of the mountain to the 
pavilion on the lake there to feast and talk.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Go back and greet your 
chieftain and tell him in a short time we will ar- 
Tive.”’ 

The robbers then went back and Ch’ao Kai 
asked Wu Yung, saying, “‘Teacher, what sort of 
a meeting will this be?” 

Wu Yung laughed and said, “Brother, rest 
your heart. Today Captain Ling assuredly has 
the purpose to come to strife with Wang Lun. If 
at the moment his heart is slow, this humble one 
will use his three inches of never failing tongue 
and I will force him to seize the opportunity. 
Each one of you all, my brothers, must secrete 
about yourselves some weapon, and the sign will 
be that when I twist my whiskers you are to 
move your hands and with all your strength put 
together you may set to your task.” 

Ch’ao Kai and all of them were secretly de- 
lighted and in the morning when this invitation 
had come three or four times, Ch’ao Kai and all 
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CHAPTER 18: WANG LUN REFUSES REFUGE 


the other six, each with his weapon hidden about . 


his person, and having their garments girdled 
securely, went forth to the feast. There they saw 
the chief alone mounted on a horse again coming 
to invite them. Some robbers bore seven moun- 
tain sedans and the seven all sat in the chairs and 
they all went to the watery part of the lair. 
When they had come to the front of the pavilion 
they came out of their sedan chairs and Wang 
Lun and: Tu Ch’ien and Chu Kuei and Ling 
Ch’ung all came out to meet them and invited 
them to come to the pavilion and there seat 
themselves according to their rank. Wang Lun 
and the other chiefs all sat on the left side, Ch’ao 
Kai and his six good fellows all sat on the guests’ 
seats atthe right, and the lesser robbers came 
continuously to pour out wine for them. 

, When the wine had gone around several times 
and when the courses of food had been twice 
changed, Ch’ao Kai and Wang Lun conversed 
for a while but whenever the question of joining 
the band was mentioned, Wang Lun with some 
idle reply, placed the question to one side. Wu 
Yung looked obliquely at.Ling Ch’ung and he 
saw Ling Ch’ung sitting to one side on his seat 
and his eyes were fixed askance on Wang Lun. 
When they had drunk wine until noon Wang 
Lun called for three or four men to go to the rear. 
They had not been gone long, when one man was 
seen to return bearing a great plate on which 
were placed five great lumps of silver. Then 
Wang Lun arose and poured forth wine and said 
to Ch’ao Kai, “I thank you for your grace in com- 
ing hither to us, but this small humble lair of 
ours is only to be despised. It is but a puddle of 
water. How can it provide rest for so many true 
dragons? I have prepared only a few poor gifts 
and I have a thousand hopes that you will not 
regard them as nothing, and that you will accept 
them. Pray then go to some great lair and there 
find your rest. I will myself bid men seek your 
presence and follow you.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Long have I, this humble 
one, heard that in this mighty mountain you 
have sought out able men and received them 


' when they came to you, and we, therefore, came 


straightway hither to join with you. If you do 
not desire so to receive us then will we of our- 
selves return. Greatly are we in your debt for 
this white silver, but indeed we do not dare to 


take it. Not that I dare to boast that I am rich, 
for we have only a little money, enough for our 
daily use, but I pray quickly take back again this 
great gift you have prepared, and we will say 
our farewells now.” 

Wang Lun said, ““Why do you thus rebuff 
me? It is not that we of the mountain will not 
receive you goodly men, but indeed it is because 
we have insufficient food and our houses are too 
few, and if having received you we put you to 
inconvenience, then will this be our shame. For 
this I do not dare to allow you to stay.” 

Even as he spoke and before he had finished 
speaking he saw Ling Ch’ung’s two eyebrows 
rise and his two eyes grow round and sitting as 
he was in his arm-chair Ling Ch’ung gave a great 
shout, saying, “Formerly when I came to the 
mountain you also put me off, saying food was 
scarce and houses insufficient! Today Brother 
Ch’ao and all these goodly men have come to this 
lair and again you come forth with such words 
as these and what sort of reason is this?” 

Wu Yung then said, “Sir, cease your wrath. It 
is only that we have done wrong in coming hither 
and we have marred the harmony between you. 
Today with all courtesy has the Chief Wang 
Lun sent us on our way down the mountain and 
he has given us money to use and he has not dis- 
missed us in the heat of haste. Pray then cease 
your wrath. We will go of our accord.and so let it 
be the end.” 

But Ling Ch’ung cried, “‘This man is one who 
in his smile conceals a knife—he is one whose 
words are pure and whose actions are vile. In- 
deed, today I cannot endure to let it pass!” 

Then Wang Lun shouted: out, “Look at this 
beast! He is not drunk, yet he uses such words as 
these to pierce and injure me! Is this not a turn- 
ing about of what ought to be?” 

At this Ling Ch’ung fell into mighty cursing 
and he said, “After all, you are naught but a 
miserable scholar who could not pass his exami- 
nations and in your heart there is no true learn- 
ing; how can you be chief of the mountain lair?” 

Wu Yung then said, “Brother Ch’ao, since we 
came here for refuge not only has no good come 
of it but on the contrary we have put shame on 
the chieftain. Today we will arrange for our 
boats, for we ought to go away in all haste.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai and the whole seven rose up 
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and would have gone from the pavilion but 
Wang Lun made as if to force them to stay, say- 
ing, ‘‘Pray wait until the feast is over before you 
go.” 

But Ling Ch’ung kicked the table to one side 
and he leaped to his feet and reaching into his 
garments he drew forth a shining, glittering 
knife and he turned it in his hands and as he 
turned it it seemed to sparkle into flames. Wu 
Yung raised his hand and stroked his whiskers. 
Ch’ao Kai and Liu T’ang then ran up to the pa- 
vilion and made a pretense of protecting Wang 
Lun and they shouted out, ‘Do not fight against 
each other!” 

Wu Yung also made a pretense of pulling 
Ling Ch’ung aside and he said, “Sir Captain, do 
not create such a disturbance!” 

And Kung Sun Sheng said to this side and to 
that, “Do not because of such as us break your 
oaths of loyalty!” 

And Juan The Second went and seized Tu 
Ch’ien by the arms and held him fast, and thus 
also did Juan The Fifth to Sung Wan and Juan 
The Seventh thus held Chu Kuei. All the lesser 
robbers were frightened. They stood like death 
with mouths ajar. But Ling Ch’ung seized on 
Wang Lun and said, “You are but a country 
bumpkin and a penniless scholar who owes all to 
Tu Ch’ien in coming here. The lord Ch’ai helped 
you and when in your need he gave you money to 
use and was friend to you and he sent me here to 
this place. Yet in spite of all he had done for you 
in many ways you have ill-treated me. Today 
all these men of ability beyond the common man 
have come especially to join with us and again 
you command them to go forth. Is this mountain 
then your lair alone? You thief, envious of 
others better than you, jealous of those more 
able! If I do not kill you what use are you? You 
have neither intelligence nor talents and you 
cannot be chief of the lair!” 

Now Tu Ch’ien, Sung Wan and Chu Kuei 
from the first had wanted to come forward and 
plead with all, but they were held fast and tight 
by these several men and how could they dare to 
move? 

At that time Wang Lun also was looking for a 
path of escape but was blocked by Ch’ao Kai and 
Liu T’ang. Wang Lun seeing that the prospects 
were evil for him, cried, ‘“Where are all those 


men who have been as heart and vitals to me?’ 

Although there were at his side a few who 
were loyal to him and they did at first wish to 
come and save him, yet seeing Ling Ch’ung and 
these others and how fierce and evil were their 
looks, which of them dared to come forward? 
Ling Ch’ung immediately laid hold on Wang 
Lun and again he cursed him soundly and he 
plunged his knife once into the pit of his stom- 
ach. There was the sound of splitting flesh and 


-Wang Lun fell down. 


Then each man, seeing Ling Ch’ung so stab 
Wang Lun, lifted out his knife and Ling Ch’ung 
cut off Wang Lun’s head with all speed. When 
he had done this he lifted the knife aloft in his 
hand and he frightened Sung Wan, Tu Ch’ien 
and Chu Kuei so that they all knelt down and 
said, “We desire to follow after our Elder 
Brother’s noble horse and be naught but the serv- 
ants who beat the horse.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai in great haste lifted up the 
three of them, and Wu Yung from out of the 
pool of blood lifted the chair of first rank and 
he pressed Ling Ch’ung into it and he shouted 
out, saying, “If there be any who does not agree 
to this let him follow Wang Lun’s example! To- 
day is Ling Ch’ung chosen to be chief of the great 
lair!” 

But Ling Ch’ung gave a great shout and said, 
“Sir Teacher, you mistake me, for out of my 
common love for all of you have I killed this 
mean thief! Indeed had I no heart to desire this 
place! Today although Brother Wu gives this 
first place to me, will it not make the heroes of 
the world laugh? If you persecute me to force 
me to it I will die first! Now I have but a few 
words to speak. Only I do not know whether you 
are willing to follow my will.” 

All of them said, “Let the chief speak on. Who 
dares not to follow? We wish to hear what 
words you have to speak.” 


Ling Ch’ung’s words from first to last were 
but few but because he spoke them in this Pa- 
vilion Of Cut Gold (for where three men agree 
together they are like a knife sharp enough to cut 
through gold) there were gathered many such 
men who could cut gold and before the Pavilion . 
there were to be gathered many meetings of 
mighty and loyal men. Indeed it was so, for 
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Heaven would soon send forth these men to 
work the will it told, 
To help the needy, save the poor, nor seek 
for gold. 
What then did Ling Ch’ung say to Wu Yung? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


ID 


THE HEROES . 


OF THE ROBBERS’ LAIR 

DO REVERENCE TO CH’AO KAI. 
LIU T’ANG TRAVELS 

BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON 
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YUN CH’EN 


IT IS SAID: hen Ling Ch’ung killed 
Wang Lun and while the pointed sword was 
yet in his hand, he stretched it out to the as- 
sembled men and he said, “I, Ling Ch’ung, al- 
though I was one of the official bodyguard, have 
chanced to come hither branded as an exile, and 
today I have met with you, goodly fellows all. 
This hateful Wang Lun was too narrow in 
heart, and he was jealous of the good and envi- 
ous of the strong, and he made an excuse that he 
need not receive you, and thus strife has sprung 
up among ourselves. Not that I hoped for such 
rank as this. How could such as I hope, as the 
secret ambition of my heart, to do combat with 
the imperial soldiers, or how do away with that 
most wicked and most cruel of all the court of 
the Emperor? Today here is my Elder Brother 
Ch’ao, generous of heart and lightly esteeming 


silver and gold, whose wisdom and bravery are 


perfect. Who is. there under Heaven who, hay- 
ing heard of his name, does not do it reverence? 
Today most deeply do I regard our bond of 
loyalty to each other, and now do I raise him to 
be the chief of our lair. Is this well ?” 

All the men said, ‘“‘Chieftain, what you have 
said is true above allelse!” = « 


But Ch’ao Kai said, “It must not be. From 
ancient times it has been said, ‘Stronger guest 
must not oppress his host.’ I am but a newly 
come guest and I come from afar, and how dare 
I then be above you all?” 

Then Ling Ch’ung put forth both his hands 
and he pressed Ch’ao Kai into the great chair and 
he shouted out, “Today this is already decided 
—you must not refuse and you cannot rebuff us! 
If there be one here who does not agree, let him 
be treated as Wang Lun was treated!” 

Three and four times did he press Ch’ao Kai 
and he supported him as he sat. Then Ling 
Ch’ung shouted to the assembled multitude and 
commanded them all to bow there in the pavilion 
to Ch’ao Kai, and on one hand he commanded 
the lesser robbers to go to the great lair and pre- 
pare a feast and on the other he commanded men 
to carry away Wang Lun’s dead body. Then he 
sent to the front and to the back of the mountain 
and he called all the small robber chiefs to come 
to meet at the great lair. 

Then they all invited Ch’ao Kai to sit in his 
sedan and the others mounted their horses and 
they all went forward to the great lair and when 
they had reached the front of The Hall of Meet- 
ing, they dismounted and entered the hall. They 
supported Ch’ao Kai to the highest seat in the 
center and there they burned an urn of incense 


_and Ling Ch’ung went forward and said, “I, the 


humble Ling Ch’ung, am but a coarse man and 
good for naught and I know nothing but a little 
play with weapons. Without knowledge am I, 
and without ability; without cleverness or skill. 
Today like’a gift from Heaven has been added 
to our lair these goodly fellows. Now is our un- 
derstanding enlarged and we are not without 
order as we were before. Here also is our hon- 
ored teacher Wu; pray let us invite him to be 
our counselor; let the power over the soldiers be 
his; let him use the captains as he will, and he 
must sit in the seat of second rank.” 

Then Wu Yung answered, saying, “I, this 
worthless one, am but a country teacher. In my 
breast I have not discovered any skill in order- 
ing the disordered web of human affairs. Al- 
though once I did read something of the military 
tactics of Shen and Wu, yet have I not merit as 
great as even a half grain of rice. How can I 
stand above you?” 
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Ling Ch’ung said, ‘Now that the matter is 
come to this point, it is not fitting that you stand 
on ceremony.” 

And Wu Yung could do naught but sit in the 
seat of second rank. Ling Ch’ung then said, 
“Kung Sun Sheng, Sir Teacher, I pray you sit in 
the seat of third rank.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘“This indeed cannot be thus. 
If you thus press the higher seats upon others, I 
myself must assuredly refuse my seat also.” 

Ling Ch’ung said, “Brother Ch’ao, you are 
wrong. The fame of this teacher Kung Sun 
Sheng is spread abroad. over river and lake. 
Above all can he use soldiers; such strategy as he 
devises even devils cannot circumvent. He can 
call the wind and command the rain. Who can 
compare with him?” , 

Kung Sun Sheng said, “Although I know a 
little geomancy, without ability am I to save 
the world. How dare I go above you? Yes, it 
must be you, Chieftain, who shall take the third 
seat.” 

Again Ling Ch’ung said, “In the overthrow of 
the enemy this day have Iseen the teacher’s ability 
in strategy. Truly was it “There were three 
legs to the vessel, and without any one of them 
it would have fallen.’ Sir, you must not refuse.” 
So Kung Sun Sheng could do naught but sit on 
the seat of third rank. Ling Ch’ung then would 
have given way yet more, but Ch’ao Kai, Wu 
Yung and Kung Sun Sheng were everyone un- 
willing, and together the three said, “If it is as 
you have said, Sir Chieftain, that we are the three 
legs of a vessel and none can be lacking, then for 
this none of us dared to disobey your command, 
and so we three took our places. If our Chief 
again wishes to give way, then Ch’ao Kai and all 
of us must perforce refuse our rank.” 

The three then laid hold on Ling Ch’ung and 
he could do naught but sit in the seat of fourth 
rank. Ch’ao Kai said, “Now we should ask the 
Chieftain Sung and the Chieftain Tu to take 
their seats.” 

But how could Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan be 
willing? With much imploring they persuaded 
Liu T’ang to. take the fifth seat. Juan The Sec- 
ond sat in the sixth seat, Juan The Fifth in the 
seventh seat and Juan The Seventh in the eighth 
seat. Tu Ch’ien sat in the ninth seat and Sung 
Wan in the tenth seat. Chu Kuei sat in the elev- 


enth seat. Now in the great robbers’ lair did these 
eleven goodly fellows seat themselves. In the 
front and in the back of the whole mountain 
there were in all some seven or eight hundred 
men and these all came to make their obeisances, 
and they divided on either side into two lines. 
Then Ch’ao Kai spoke and he said, “‘All of 
you now hear! Today has Ling Ch’ung ap- 
pointed me as Chief, Wu Yung as Counselor 
and with him Kung Sun Sheng, and Ling Ch’ung 
and these others as Chieftains of the lair. You 
who are here must each perform his duty as he 
did it before and care well for the affairs of the 
mountain on all sides. Guard well the borders 
and the water entrances and let nothing be lost. 
Every man must exert himself to the utmost 


‘and bear the common purpose of all and together 


let us bind ourselves into loyalty.” 

Then he commanded that the houses on both 
sides be repaired and these he set apart for the 
two families of the Juans, young and old, and he 
commanded that the birthday treasure of gold 
and jewels and precious things which they had 
robbed be brought and all the treasure he had 
brought from his own village, the money and 
jewels and goods he had brought for his own 
livelihood, and in the presence of all he distrib- 
uted it as rewards to the small chieftains, and 
also to the lesser robbers of the lair. Then he 
killed cows and horses and made sacrifice to 
Heaven and to earth and to all the gods, to cele- 
brate the new beginning. 

All the chiefs drank wine through half the 
night, and on the second day they celebrated 
with more feasting, and thus day after day they 
feasted. And Ch’ao Kai and all of the chiefs 
took counsel together and repaired the rice store- 
houses and took account of the stores, and re- 
paired all damaged places, and with iron they 
beat out weapons; spears, knives, bows, gar- 
ments of war, armor, arrows and armor helmets, 
—all they prepared and they made ready large 
and small boats and daily taught their men in 
the skill of managing boats and of how to fight 
on boats and thus they prepared for coming bat- 
tle. Of this more need not be said. 


One day, Ling Ch’ung, seeing how leniently 
Ch’ao Kai dealt with men, and seeing how 
lightly he regarded silver and gold, and how he 
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prepared homes for young and old in the lair, 
suddenly bethought himself that he had a wife 
in the capital city, though whether she was liv- 
ing or dead he did not know, and so he told the 
whole thought of his heart in great detail to 
Ch’ao Kai and he said, ‘‘Ever since J, this hum- 
ble one, came up on the mountain, I have 
thought in my heart that I would bring my wife 
hither, but seeing how untrustworthy was Wang 
Lun’s heart and how difficult it was to live with 
him, I let day by day pass and I put it off and she 
has remained at the capital lonely as a stream 
stopped, and whether she is living or dead I do 
not know.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ““Good Brother, if indeed she 
be at the eastern capital why do you not go and 
fetch her and bring her here together with us all? 
Quickly, then, write a letter, and I will bid one 
go down the mountain and hastening by day and 
by night bring her up the mountain. How well 
will that be!” 

Immediately Ling Ch’ung wrote a letter and 
sent two loyal retainers who stood ever at his 
own side to go down the mountain. In not more 
than two months these returned to the lair and 
they said, ““We went straight into the city to the 
front of our Captain’s house and we found the 
house of your wife’s father and we heard it said 
that the lady your wife, because she was hard 
pressed by the Commander Kao Ch’iu for his 
son’s sake, has hung herself, and that she has been 
dead now for half a year. Her father, because of 
his grief and fear, half a month ago fell ill and 
died. There is left only her maidservant, Chin 
Er, who has met and wed a man for husband and 
there in the house they live together. And we 
asked here and there among the neighbors and 
they said it was all thus. We listened everywhere 
for the truth, and now we have come back and we 
give report thus to our chief.” 

Ling Ch’ung, hearing what was said, thus was 
silent. He felt his tears gather and fall down his 
cheeks and from this hour he cut off from his 
heart all anxious longing for his wife. Ch’ao 
Kai, hearing what had been said, sighed and was 
sorrowful for a while. 

From this time on there was nothing of great 
importance that took place in the lair. Every day 
they practised the men in fighting to prepare for 
the combat with the imperial soldiers. 


Suddenly on a day just as all the chiefs were 
gathered together in the hall of meeting to dis- 
cuss their affairs they saw some of the lessér 
robbers leaping up the mountain to say, “The 
magistrate of the city of Chi Chou has again sent 
soldiers hither and they are altogether, horses 
and men, some two thousand in number, and 
their boats, large and small, are some four or five 
hundred. Now they are waiting in the midst of 
the lake by the Village Of The Stone Tablet, 
and we have come especially to report it.” 

Ch’ao Kai was mightily frightened at this, 
and he asked Wu Yung the Counselor to come 
and consult, saying, ““The imperial soldiers are 
about to come and how shall we meet them?” 

Wu Yung laughed and said, “It is not needful 
for my brother-chief to be anxious. Of a cer- 
tainty have I a plan to manage this affair. From 
ancient times until now has it béen said, ‘If water 
approaches, a dam is made from the earth; if 
soldiers approach, we will take soldiers to stop 
them.’ ”’ 

Immediately he called the three Juan brothers 
and with his mouth to their ears he whispered, 
“Tt is thus and it is thus—” and he commanded 
Ling Ch’ung and Liu T’ang to carry out the 
strategy he had planned also. “You two,” he 
said, “are to do thus and thus—” And again he 
called Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan and them he 
commanded also. 


Let it be told then further. There had been sol- 
diers sent out from the city of Chi Chou under 
a captain named Huang An, and he was an offi- 
cer whose duty it was to catch robbers and they 
brought with them more than a thousand men 
and they seized the boats of the Village Of The 
Stone Tablet and from the lake there they went 
forth to their several duties, separating the boats, 
and making two lines of attack upon the robbers’ 
lair. 

Now let something be told of Captain Huang 
An. Men and horses he led on to the boats 
and waving their banners and shouting they 
pressed on to make an attack on the Golden 
Sands. Gradually as they approached the 
Golden Sands they heard from the face of the 
waters a piping, mournful sound. Huang An 
said, “Is this not the sound of a horn?’ And he 
stopped the boats that he might look and listen. 
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Then he saw on the face of the waters in the 
far distance three boats approaching. As he 
Y6oked at these boats he saw there were only five 
men in each boat. Four of them rowed oars at the 
back of the boat and at the prow of each boat 
a man stood, on his head a maroon-colored cloth 
wrapped about, and every man wore a scarlet 
embroidered silken coat and each in his hand 
bore a barbed spear. The men on these three 
boats were dressed exactly alike. 

Among those who watthed there were some 
who knew the boatmen, and these then said to 
Huang An, “Of these three men on the three 
boats, one of them is Juan The Second, one is 
Juan The Fifth, and one is Juan The Seventh.” 

Huang An said, “Let all of you together press 
forward with united Sac and seize these 
three men!” 

On both sides there were forty or fifty boats 
and all of these rushed forward with the men 
shouting, and with weapons upraised they 
rushed forward. On the other three boats the 
men called out a shrill whistle and all turned 
back. Huang An then whirled his weapon in his 
hand and he shouted toward the front, “Only 
attend to killing these thieves! I will assuredly 
give you heavy rewards!” 

These three boats came on and: behind them 
came the boats of the imperial soldiers and they 

“let fly their arrows. When the Juan brothers saw 
the arrows coming each held up the skin of a 
blue fox and so shielded themselves. The boats 
behind made all haste to follow them and thus 
pursuing they had not yet pursued a mile in the 
narrow waterway when a small boat came from 
behind Huang An as though it flew and the 
boatman announced, “Let us not pursue further! 
The men on the boats who went to the attack 
have all been killed by the robbers and thrown 
into the water and the boats seized!” 

Huang An then asked, “How were all those 
captured ?” 

The man on the small boat answered, “Even 
as we were going along, we saw in the distance 
two boats coming toward us and on each boat 
were five men and with all our strength we has- 
tened on to pursue, and when we had pursued 
but a little over a mile, from the small connect- 
ing waterways came out of a sudden seven or 
eight small boats. From these came arrows like 


clouds of locusts and in great haste we turned 
back our boats and came back to the narrowest 
mouth of the waterway and we saw on the banks 
some twenty or thirty men and on either side 
they held the ends of a rope woven of split bam- 
boo and it stretched across the water. Even as 
we went on to see how it was with this rope they 
on the banks threw bottles of lime and stones 
at us like a very rain and we could do nothing 
except abandon the boats and we leaped into the 
water for our lives. Some of us escaped out of 
the water and as we came to the side of the dry 
road the horses and men we had left on the banks 
were no more to be seen; the robbers had led the 
horses away and the men they had killed and 
thrown into the water. In the reeds where the 
water was shallow we then found this one small 
boat and we came straightway to report the mat- 
ter to you.” 

Huang An having heard what they had to say 
cried bitterness for a while without cessation and 
slowly he waved the white banner and com- 
manded the boats not to pursue further but to 
retreat. The boats had but turned about and had 
not yet begun to move on when the three boats 
behind were seen to have brought together ten- 
odd more boats, and on each of those were three 
to five persons waving red banners and whistling 
shrilly from their mouths and they came forward 
as though they flew. Even as Huang An was 
speeding his boat to meet them he heard the 
sound of a rocket burst out of the reeds near by, 
and as he looked the red banners waved every- 
where on all four sides. 

Then were his hands and feet all of a-tremble 
in confusion, and he heard the men on the boats 
approaching from behind him shout out, “Huang 
An, leave your head behind before you return!” 

Then Huang An’s boatmen in all haste put 
forth their energy and rowed past the reeds, but 
from the narrow waterways on either side there 
came out suddenly forty to fifty small boats and 
from them the arrows flew thick as rain. Huang 
An in this forest of arrows sought to force a pas- 
sage out with the three or four boats he had left 
and so he leaped into a swifter boat. As he 
turned his head to look behind him he saw his 
men behind him one by one leaping with a splash 
into the water as their boats were seized, and 
the larger half of them were killed. Huang An 
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even as he was going in the small swift boat, saw 
one standing on a boat that divided the blossom- 
ing reeds and it was Liu T’ang. With a hooked 
pole he thrust out and caught Huang An’s boat, 
and suddenly he leaped over into it. Then with 
one grasp Liu T’ang seized Huang An’s girdle 
and shouted out, “‘Do not move!” 

By this time even such soldiers as had escaped 
into the water and who could swim were killed 
by arrows, and those who had not dared to leap 
in were captured alive. 

Huang An was dragged on to the shore by Liu 
T’ang, and in the distance could be seen Ch’ao 
Kai and Kung Sun Sheng, both riding horses and 
with their swords held in their hands and leading 
some fifty or sixty men and twenty or thirty 
horses. riding forward to aid the others. Then 
altogether there were captured alive some one 
hundred or two hundred soldiers and the boats 
they seized they placed in the waters to the south 
of the mountain. Then the chiefs great and small 
all went up to the lair. 

Ch’ao Kai dismounted from his horse and 
went to the hall of meeting and there seated him- 
self. All the other chieftains laid aside armor 
and helmet and weapon and went also, and there 
they seated themselves in a circle. Huang An was 
tied toa great pillar. Then the fighting men were 
all rewarded with silver and gold and satin and 
bolts of silk and cloth, and counting up, they 
found they had seized more than six hundred 
good horses and this was to the glory of Ling 
Ch’ung, who had captured them. The soldiers 
who had been captured in the waterways to the 
east were to the glory of Tu Chien and Sung 
Wan, and those soldiers captured to the west 
were to the glory of the three Juan brothers. 
The capture of Huang An was to the glory of Liu 
T'ang. 

Then all the chieftains rejoiced greatly and 
cows were killed and sheep were killed, and there 
was a vast feast made in the lair. There was the 
good wine they had made themselves and there 
were lotus roots freshly dug from the lake and 
fish caught still living. There were the fruits 
that grew to the south of the mountain, newly 
ripened peaches, apricots, prunes, plums, lo- 
quats, hill dates, persimmons, chestnuts and such 
things. There were the fowls they grew them- 
selves, chickens and geese, and there were their 
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pigs also and all such things. It is not necessary 
to tell of every one. 

The chieftains together did nothing but mu- 
tually congratulate each other, saying, “We are 
but newly come to the lair and it is no small 
thing that we have had so complete a victory!” 

In the midst of their wine drinking there came 
suddenly a robber who announced, “There is a 
messenger at the foot of the mountain sent from 
the chieftain, Chu Kuei.” 

Ch’ao Kai called the messenger to him and 
asked, ‘What business have you?” 

The man said, ‘“The Chieftain Chu Kuei hears 
there is a party of merchants, some tens together, 
who are tonight passing by the:road and I am 
sent especially to report of it.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Just now when we have no 
silver and no silks to use—who will lead out men 
this time?” 

The three Juan brothers said, ‘‘We brothers 
will go.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Good brothers, take care of 
yourselves, heed well what is done, go quickly , 
and return soon.” 

The three Juans then went out from the hall 
and changed their garments and hung their 
knives at their girdles and took their swords and 
their forked spears and their hooked knives and 
counted out something over a hundred men ‘and 
went into the hall and bade farewell to the chief- 
tains there and then went down the mountain. 
When they had reached the Golden Sands they 
took their boats and went to the wine shop that 


* Chu Kuei kept. 


But Ch’ao Kai and the others feared the bur- 
den too heavy for these three alone and they 
commanded Liu T’ang to count out a hundred © 
and more men and told him to lead them down 
the mountain to aid the others. Again they com- 
manded him, saying, ‘““We must only in all cour- | 
tesy relieve men of their gold, silks, and their 
treasure. No one must be killed.” 

Liu T’ang then went. Ch’ao Kai seeing they 
did not return by midnight and that no news 
was come either, again commanded Tu Ch’ien 
and Sung Wan with fifty-odd men to go down 
the mountain to bring more aid. Then he and 
Wu Yung and Kung Sun Sheng and Ling 
Ch’ung drank wine until the dawn. At last there 
came a robber, saying, “Thanks to Chu Kuei, 
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we have seized twenty-odd carts of gold and sil- 
ver and goods, and forty or fifty asses, mules, 
and horses.” 

Ch’ao Kai then asked, saying, “Was no man 
killed?’ 

The robber answered saying, “All those trav- 
elers when they saw us coming so fiercely and in 
such numbers left their carts and horses and 
goods and fled for their lives. Not one of them 
was injured.” 

Ch’ao Kai, hearing this, was mightily pleased 
and said, ‘‘From this day on we are not to injure 
people.” And he took out a piece of bright silver 
and rewarded the fellow. 

Then he had the wine and fruits taken down 
the mountain to meet the others returning and 
he met them at the Golden Sands. There he saw 
the chieftains bringing all the carts to the shore 
and turning the boats about again to fetch the 
horses and beasts. All the chiefs were full of joy 
and to each as he came Ch’ao Kai poured out a 
cup of wine, and he told one to go and invite Chu 
Kuei to come to the lair also and feast with them. 

Then. Ch’ao Kai and the other chieftains all 
went up into the lair and met in the hall of 
meeting and seated themselves in the half- 


rounded shape of the brim of a winnowing pan, _ 


and Ch’ao Kai commanded the men to carry in 
all the goods and treasure and there in the hall 
bundle by bundle they opened them. The cloth- 
ing and silks they put to one side, and the mer- 
chandise also was put to one side. In the center 
of the semicircle they placed the gold and silver 
and jewels, and the chief who accounted for the 
treasure and money of the lair was_called for- 
ward. Of all that had been robbed one half was 
separated out and placed in the treasury to be 
used later. The remaining half was again halved, 
and half was divided into equal parts for the 
eleven chieftains. The other half was given to 
the fighting men and serving men, both on the 
mountain and below. Then the faces of the cap- 
tive soldiers were branded and the strong ones 
were chosen out to tend the horses and to chop 
fuel. The weak ones were told off to tend the 
carts and cut the fodder for the beasts. Huang 
_ An was locked into an inner room used as a gaol. 

And Ch’ao Kai said, “We who are but newly 
come to this lair in the past hoped for nothing 
more than to escape with our lives and hide 


from our danger and we came to stand beneath 
Wang Lun and be no more than small chiefs, 
Now thanks to this good brother of mine, Ling 
Ch’ung, who has chosen me as chieftain over all 
and given the place over to me, we have without 
dreaming it would be so, twice in this one year 
achieved this happiness, the first time being 
when we had the victory over the imperial sol- 
diers and so received many men and horses and 
boats and captured Huang An, and this second 
time when we have taken countless amounts of 
goods and gold and silver. This came about al- 
together through your skill, my brothers.” 

But all the chieftains said, “It is your good 


‘fortune which has spread over us all and for 


this we have received all this treasure.” 

Ch’ao Kai then said to Wu Yung, “The lives 
of the seven of us are here because of Sung Chi- 
ang and Chu Kuei. It is said by the ancients, ‘If 
benevolence is not acknowledged then one is 
less than a man.’ Today from whence has come 
our lordly state? The matter of first importance 
is that a messenger be sent immediately to the 
city of Yiin Ch’en with silver and gold, for Pei 
Sheng is to this day still locked in the great 
prison in Chi Chou and of necessity must we go 
and rescue him.” 

Wu Yung said, “Elder Brother, you need not 
sorrow because of this. I, humble as J am, have 
a plan for it. Sung Chiang is a generous man and 
will not expect reward from us. Yet although 
this is so, we must not be lacking in correct be- 
havior. Now at once, since we are somewhat at 
peace here in the lair, a brother must go, but he 
must be one entirely unknown to those parts who 
goes to take the money to free Pei Sheng. He 
must bribe those in high position and reward 
those in lowly places so that at a time when Pei 
Sheng’s bonds are loosened and he has a little 
liberty he may make his escape. Now let us dis- 
cuss the matters of putting aside stores of food 
and of building boats for our battles, and of 
making weapons of war and of putting up 
wooden posts for barricade to the lair and of 
building a wall like a city wall. Then must we 
add more houses to those we have and we must 
repair our clothing and our armor and we must 
weld out of iron our spears and bows and arrows 
and so be prepared for the coming of the imperial 
soldiers.” ..' 
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Ch’ao Kai said, “If it is to be thus, we must 
trust entirely to your good advice as to how we 
must carry all out.” q 

And Wu Yung immediately allotted to each 
his duty and each went to perform it and of 
this there is no more to be said. 


It will not be told now how the robbers’ lair 
prospered from the time that Ch’ao Kai came 
to it, but let it be told concerning the magistrate 
at Chi Chou. He saw the remaining soldiers who 
had escaped from The Yellow Mud Ridge and 
they told of the killing at the robbers’ lair, and 
how Huang An had been captured alive, and 
they said also that these good fellows of the rob- 
bers’ lair were heroes indeed and there was no one 
who could overwhelm them and hard it was to 
capture them, for it was difficult to know the 
waterways, since these interlaced each other in 
such a fashion. For this they could not get the 
victory. 

When the magistrate had heard all, he could 
only call out, “Ah, bitter!” and he turned to the 
deputy of the prime minister and he said, “Ho 
T’ao first lost many men and horses and he alone 
escaped with his one life and returned and even 
he suffered the cutting off of his two ears so that 
he could only return to his home to recover him- 
self, and to this day he is not recovered. Of the 
five hundred men who went with him not one 
came back. Then this Huang An was sent, and 
with him the head robber catchers of my own 
palace, and they took soldiers with them and 
went to pursue and capture the robbers and 
they also lost everything and Huang An was 
taken alive up the mountain. It cannot be known 
even how many of the imperial soldiers have 
been killed. Yet are the robbers not overcome. 
Now what is est to be done?” And in the bosom 
of the magistrate it was as though there were a 
very demon of perplexity and there was no way 
of escape from his trouble. 

Then he saw a messenger coming forward and 
saying, “From the top of the House Of Welcome 
For New Magistrates that is outside the east 
gate one can see already a new magistrate com- 
ing!” and the messenger came as though on 
wings, 

Then the magistrate in greatest haste mounted 
his horse and went outside the east gate to The 


Hall Of Welcome and looked to where a cloud 
of dust arose and by that time the new magistrate 
had already reached the front of the hall and 
was dismounting from his horse. The otd magis- 
trate met him and escorted him into the hall and 
when they had met and exchanged courtesies, 
the new magistrate took out his credentials from 
the palace of the prime minister signifying that 
he had come to take the other’s place and these 
papers he gave to the magistrate. When the old 
magistrate had finished seeing them he at once 
accompanied the new magistrate into his palace 
and made over to him the official seal, the treas- 
ury moneys and all such things and thus he cut 
himself off from office. Then a feast was imme- 
diately prepared to welcome the magistrate and 
the old magistrate described in detail the great 
power of the robbers on the mountain, and how 
they had killed so many of the soldiers. 

When he had finished speaking, the new mag- 
istrate’s face was the color of clay and in his 
heart he thought back and forth thus, ‘‘And the 
prime minister advanced me to such a post ! Who 
could know it was so evil a place as this? Such 
a-county seat as this not to have strong soldiery 
and able leaders! How can these robbers be cap- 
tured and brought in? If they should come into 
the city to ‘borrow food, what can then be 
done!” 

On this day the-old magistrate then put to- 
gether his clothing and his goods and went back 
for trial to the eastern capital. Of him no more 
need be said. - 


Let it be told further thus: When the new 
magistrate had assumed office he sought a gen- 
eral from Chi Chou and with him he took coun- 
sel of conscripting men for soldiers and buying 
horses and preparing straw and food. Then he 
gathered together from among the people men 
of fierce and strong nature and such as. were 
clever and able to prepare for the capture of the 
good fellows in the robbers’ lair. And he wrote a 
letter to the palace of the prime minister asking 
for a proclamation to be sent forth that all the 
magistrates and lower officials of the surround- 
ing counties should join together with him to 
put down the robbers, and himself he sent out 
a proclamation to such officials as were directly 
under his own control to protect well their own 
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precincts and join with him to fight against the 
robbers. Of this no more need be said. 


Let it be told further: The scribe of the court 
sent men out with a proclamation to the Yin 
Ch’en county seat to guard their region well and 
fight against the robbers in the lair. The magis- 
trate in the county seat when he had seen the 
proclamation told Sung Chiang to add some 
words to it and to send it out through hamlets 
and villages that all might be on guard. 

Sung Chiang when he had seen the proclama- 
tion in his inner heart he thought, “Ch’ao Kai 
and all those with him did not think to! bring 
about such a great matter as this. To seize the 
birthday treasure, to kill the messengers, to cut 
off Ho T’ao’s ears, and besides this to kill and 
wound many of the imperial soldiers and be- 
sides this to take Huang An alive up the moun- 
tain—such crimes as these must be expiated 
even to the ninth generation! But he was so per- 
secuted that there was no other way for him, 
although according to the law he cannot be par- 
doned. If at some time he is vanquished then 
what will happen to him?” And he kept his mel- 
ancholy in his heart. 

And he called for a lesser scribe named Chang 
Wen Yuen to make out the proclamations and 
take them into every town and village and Chang 
Wen Yuen did so. Sung Chiang went outside 
the court halls and he had not gone more than 
twenty or thirty paces when he heard behind 
him a voice calling, “Sir Scribe!” Sung Chiang 
when he turned his head around to look saw it 
was a marriage go-between, an old woman sur- 
named Wang and with her was another old 
woman, and to this old woman she said, ‘Here 
is destiny—here is the magistrate’s scribe who 
does such good deeds!” 


Sung Chiang turned himself about and asked, 


“What have you to say tome?” 

The old woman Wang, standing in front of 
him to hinder him, pointed to the old woman 
Yien and said to Sung Chiang, “Sir, you do 
not understand. This woman came from the 
eastern capital and is not a person of these parts. 
There are three of them, own father and mother 
and daughter, and the father, this woman’s hus- 


band, is surnamed Yien. They have a daughter | 


named P’o Hsi. This man Yien is one who likes 


to sing songs and from her childhood he taught 
his daughter to sing every sort of song and now 
the girl is eighteen years old and she is pretty 
enough. These three came to Shantung and 
hither to seek an official and they cannot find 
him and here they are stopped at Yiin Ch’en, 
and they did not dream that the people of this 
city would not like a merry singing creature such 
as their daughter is and so they have no way of 
making their living and here they are hidden in 
an alleyway behind the magistrate’s court. Yes- 
terday this woman’s husband died of a dire dis- 
ease and this woman Yien has not a penny with 
which to bury him and she has no way to turn 
for it and so she asked this old woman, who am 
I, to be go-between to find a man for her daugh- 
ter. I said to her, ‘At such a time as this how can 
we hope to find the exact man wanted?’ Nor is 
there anywhere the money can be borrowed, nor 
is there anything to be traded for the money. 
Even as we were walking here and not knowing 
where to turn we saw you, Sir, passing here and 


for this I hastened this woman Yien forward and 


I hope you, Sir, will see and pity her and help 
her with a coffin.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If it be thus, you two come 
with me and we will go to the wine shop at the 
mouth of the alley and borrow brush and ink 
and I will write a card for you and you may go 
to the east of the city to the house of one 
named Ch’en The Third and there you may se- 
cure a coffin.” And then Sung Chiang asked 
again, “Have you wherewithal to use until he 
is buried properly?” 

The old woman Yien answered, “Surely will 
I not deceive you, Sir, when I say if I have not 
enough for the coffin, how can there be enough 
for anything else?” 

Sung Chiang said, “I will give you ten ounces 
of silver for ready money to use.” 

The old woman Yien said, “It is as though 
you were a second father who begets me anew, 
like a second mother who bears me again in birth. 
In another life may I be donkey or horse to serve 
you and so reward your mercy!” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “You need not 
speak thus,” and at once he took out a piece of 
silver and gave it to the woman and then he 
went on his way. 

Let it then be said that these women with 
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their card went to the east to the home of Ch’en 
The Third and there found the coffin and went 
home. When the burial was over there were left 
still five or six ounces of silver and this they 
had for their daily use and of this no more need 
be said. 


Suddenly one morning the old woman Yien 
came to thank Sung Chiang and she saw that 
there was no woman in his house. She came back 
and asked the old woman Wang opposite, say- 
ing; ‘I did not see the face of any woman there 
at the scribe Sung Chiang’s house. Has he never 
had wife then?” 

The old woman Wang answered, “I have 
heard that Sung Chiang lives in the Village of 
the Sung Family but I have not heard it said 
whether or not he had wife, for he is only here 
as scribe in the magistrate’s court. He is a guest 
in someone’s house and I am always seeing him 
give people medicine or money for coffins and 
above all else he is willing to help the poor, and 
perhaps indeed he has no wife.” 

Then the old woman Yien said, “This daugh- 
ter of mine has grown up very comely and she 
can sing songs as well, and she knows also every 
sort of merry game. From her earliest youth in 
the eastern capital she has gone about to many 
a brothel and not one who saw her did not like 
her. There were some at the heads of these broth- 
els who asked of me that she be allowed to enter 
their houses but I was not willing because there 
were the two old mouths of us her parents and 
there was no one to care for us in our old age, 
and for this I was not willing for her to enter a 
brothel. I did not think that it would make her 
come to such an ill pass as this. The day before 
yesterday when I went to thank Sung Chiang 
I saw there that he had no woman and so I pray 
you to arrange the matter for me. If he desires 
a woman I would give P’o Hsi to him. I had 
your help the other day and was lucky enough 
to have his mercy and I have no way to return 
it. But now I can be his relative and we can go 
back and forth.” 

The old woman Wang heard all this talk and 
the next day she went to see Sung Chiang and 
in great detail she told him of all this matter. 
At first Sung Chiang was not willing but could 
he withstand the endless determination of the 


old woman’s persuasive tongue? Therefore he 
promised, and there in the alley to the west of 
the magistrate’s court he rented a two-storey 
house and he bought some furniture and goods 
and there he settled the old woman Yien and 
her daughter P’o Hsi and the two of them lived 


_ there. 


When not half a month had passed, Sung Chi- 
ang had adorned P’o Hsi with jewels and jade 
for her hair and with flowered and striped silks 
for her person. After a few more days had passed, 
even the old mother had many clothes for her 
person and ornaments for her hair. Well he cared 
for P’o Hsi and gave her the daintiest of food 
and the most beautiful of garb. At first Sung 
Chiang slept with P’o Hsi every night but after 
that he was more slow to come, and why was 
this? Because Sung Chiang was originally and 
by nature a good fellow and he loved only to 
use weapons and learn the ways of war and the 
love of women was to him a thing of no great 
importance. But this P’o Hsi was a woman as 
unstable as water, and she was but eighteen or 
nineteen years old, and was in the flower of her 
youth, and for this she was not pleased with 
Sung Chiang. 

One day Sung Chiang, although he should 
not, brought Chang Wen Yuen to the house of 
P’o Hsi to drink wine. This Chang Wen Yuen 
was associated with Sung Chiang and he was 
called by everyone Young Chang The Third, 
and his eyebrows were clear and his face beauti- 
ful to see. His teeth were white and his lips red. 
He liked to go to brothels; in truth he was like a 


‘leaf on the wind, a straw on the water, and he 


knew all the fascinating ways of his kind. Be- 
yond this he could blow a flute and strum a lute 
and of this sort of thing there was nothing he 
could not do. 

Now this P’o Hsi was a wine-drinking lusty 
female and the instant she saw Chang her heart 
was pleased and she was willing enough to think 
well of him. That Chang was also a wine-drink- 
ing lusty man, and who did not know it? When 
he saw the woman their eyebrows moved and 
their eyes darted looks back and forth, and there 
was love enough between them, and this they 
remembered well in their hearts. 

After this when Sung Chiang was not there 
this Chang The Third went there and he falsely 
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said, “I have come to see Sung Chiang,” and that 
young woman would have him stay on to drink 
tea, and thus at first with words coming back and 
forth at last the worst deed was accomplished. 

Who would have thought that this young 
woman, after these two had known each other 
thus, was fevered as though with a great fire, and 
not one particle of affection had she for Sung 
Chiang? When Sung Chiang came she used 
words only to wound him and she would do 
nothing to win him to stay. But Sung Chiang was 
a good fellow, and he did not hold lust for 
women in his heart, and so he did not go more 
often than once in a half month or once in ten 
days. That Chang The Third and this P’o Hsi 
were as close as glue to glue or as paint to wood. 
At earliest dawn he came and by night he came 
and all the people on the street knew of it. At last 
some breath of this blew into Sung Chiang’s ears 
and he half believed and he half did not. But in 
his own heart he thought to himself, “After all, 
this woman is not one chosen for me by my 
parents. If she has not the heart to come with me, 
why should I agitate myself with this? I will 
simply go no more to her door.” And after this 
he did not go therefore for several months. 

Then the old woman Yien went constantly to 
invite him, but Sung Chiang put her off with 
talk of being too busy. 


The story is now divided. One day about dusk 
Sung Chiang came out of the magistrate’s court 
and he went to the teashop opposite to drink tea 
and there he saw a great large fellow, who wore 
on his head a hat made of white sheepskin, and 
on his person a dark green striped silk coat. His 
legs were wrapped about with lengths of cloth 
and he wore eight strapped linen shoes. About 
his waist was girdled a knife and he had on his 
back a great bundle. He had walked until his 
sweat ran down on him like rain and his breath 
came in heavy gasps, and his face was turned to 
one side to look at the magistrate’s court. 

Sung Chiang seeing this great fellow thought 
it very strange and in great haste he rose up and 
hastened out of the teashop and walked along 
with him. When they had gone twenty or thirty 
steps that fellow turned his head about and 
looked at Sung Chiang but he knew and yet 
did not know him. When Sung Chiang saw this 


man it seemed as though he were somewhat 
familiar and he thought surely he had seen him 
somewhere before but he could not think in his 
heart where it had been. 

Now that fellow seeing Sung Chiang looked 
at him for a time and seemed to know him some- 
what also, stood still and gazed at Sung Chiang 
steadfastly, but he did not dare to question him, 
and Sung Chiang thought to himself, “This man 
behaves strangely; how is it he does nothing but 
stare so strangely at me?” 

But Sung Chiang did not dare to question him. 
Then he saw the man go to a wayside barber 
shop and ask of the barber, “Elder Brother, who 
is that scribe there in front?” 

The apprentice in the barber shop replied, 
“That is the court scribe Sung Chiang.” 

That fellow then lifted up his sword and came 
to his presence and made deep obeisance and he 
gave loud greeting and he said, “Sir Scribe, do 
you recognize this your humble younger 
brother?” 

Sung Chiang said, “I seem to see something 
familiar about your face.” 

That fellow said, “Let us walk on a little that 
we may talk.” 

Sung Chiang then went with the man into a 
quiet and deserted neighborhood, and the other 
said, “This wine shop is a good place in which to 
talk,” and so the two ascended into the upper 
floor of the wine shop, and there they chose an 
empty corner and seated themselves. That fel- 
low first eased himself of his sword and untied 
his bundle and threw it under the table, and then 
he cast himself down on the floor and knocked 
his head. Sung Chiang in greatest haste made 
an obeisance in return, saying, “I do not dare to 
ask, even in obeisance, your honorable surname.” 

That man replied, “How is it, great and mer- 
ciful, that you have forgotten this younger 
brother?’ 

Sung Chiang said, “Who are you, my 
Brother? Truly your face has something famil- 
iar in it. But I have forgotten it.” 

That fellow said, “I am from the village of 
Ch’ao Kai, and there met you face to face and 
received of your great mercy, and I am called 
Liu T’ang, The Redheaded Devil.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and shook with fright 
and he said, “Good Brother, how great a daring 
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have you! Lucky it is that some catcher of 
thieves has not seen you; it is as though you wil- 
fully called out for trouble.” 

Liu T’ang answered, “Because I trust to your 
great mercy, therefore am I not afraid. I have 
come on purpose to thank you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “How are Ch’ao Kai and 
all those with him? Brother, who told you to 
come hither?” 

Liu T’ang said, “My elder brother, the Chief- 
tain Ch’ao Kai, commanded that twice and thrice 
should thanks be delivered to you for because of 
you alone were our lives saved. Now is Ch’ao Kai 
chieftain of the chieftains in the mountain lair. 
Wu Yung is counsellor and Kung Sun Sheng is 
his aid in controlling matters of war. Ling 
Ch’ung by his sole ability has brought all this 
about, and he has killed Wang Lun. In the lair 
originally there were Tu Ch’ien, Sung Wan and 
Chu Kuei, and we seven brothers, in all eleven 
chiefs. Now also are there gathered in the lair 
some seven or eight hundred men, and the stores 
of food are beyond counting. And so although 
Ch’ao Kai wishes to acknowledge the mercy 
which saved our lives, yet he knows well there is 
no way of making return for it. But he sent a 
letter by me and a hundred ounces of gold as 
thanks, and I must go also and thank Chu 
T’ung.” 

Then Liu T’ang opened his bundle and 
brought out the letter and gave it to Sung 
Chiang. Sung Chiang read it to the end and he 
opened the bosom of his robe and fumbled for 
his purse. Then Liu T’ang untied his bundle 
and brought out the gold and placed it on the 
table. 

But Sung Chiang merely drew from the pile 
one stick of gold and wrapped the letter about 
it and thrust all into his inner purse and ar- 
ranged his robe and then he said, “(Good Brother, 
bind up the gold as it was before.” 

Immediately he hailed the wine server to pour 
out wine and he said, “Bring a plate of meat cut 
into large pieces and spread out some vegetables 
and fruits and the like, and tell them to pour 
out wine to drink.” 

Then seeing the color of the sky was darken- 
ing, Liu T’ang drank the wine and the man who 
had poured it for him withdrew. Liu T’ang 
opened the packet of gold upon the table and 


would have drawn forth the gold but Sung 
Chiang made great haste to stay him, saying, 
“Good Brother, harken to what I have to say. 
You seven brother-friends have only but just 
gone to the mountain lair and you are just at the 
point when you need silver and gold to use. In 
my home I have enough yet to do with; pray let 
me then put this gold for the time being in the 
lair and wait until I lack what I need to use and 
then I will come to ask for it. It is not that I do 
not appreciate what you have done this day. I 
have taken a stick of gold out of all these. As for 
the man Chu T’ung, he also has enough to do 
with and it is not necessary to present him with 
anything. I will only tell him of your goodwill 
and it is enough. Good Brother, I do not dare to 
invite you to stay in my house, lest there be some- 
one who recognizes you and that would be no 
affair to laugh at. Assuredly the moon will shine 
clearly this night; therefore do you return to the 
lair and do not delay here. And repeat again 
and again to the chieftains for me that I cannot 
go myself to greet you all, and earnestly I pray 
forgive me that sin.” 

Liu T’ang said, ‘How can the great mercy of 
our Elder Brother be rewarded? They appointed 
me especially to come and give of our goodwill 
to you, to manifest our reverence of spirit. To- 
day my elder brother Ch’aois chief and he and the 
counsellor commanded me, and it is not as it was 
in the old days. How dare I return like this? 
When I reach the lair, most assuredly I shall be 
reproved.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If indeed the commands 
are as strict as this now in the lair, then had I 
better write an answer for you to take back with 
you and so end it.” 

Then Liu T’ang did with great earnestness 
implore Sung Chiang to take the gold, but how 
could Sung Chiang be willing? He quickly drew 
forth a sheet of paper and he borrowed the pen 
and ink block of the wine shop and in great de- 
tail he wrote an answering letter and gave it to 
Liu T’ang to put into his bundle. Liu T’ang was 
aman of directness and seeing that Sung Chiang 
thus refused the gift, he thought that Sung 
Chiang really would not receive the gift. There- 
fore he bound up the gold as it had been before, 
and seeing that the color of the sky had dark- 
ened to night he said, “Since Elder Brother thus 
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sends an answering letter this younger brother 
had better return by night.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, I cannot 
urge you to stay. We understand each other’s 
hearts.” 

Liu T’ang then knocked his head to the ground 
four times and Sung Chiang commanded the 
pourer of wine to come and he said, ‘“‘This honor- 
able person leaves a piece of white silver here. 
Tomorrow I will come myself and cast ac- 
counts.”’ 

Then Liu T’ang took up his bundle, grasped 
his sword and went downstairs and with Sung 
Chiang he left the storeyed wine shop and went 
to the mouth of the alley, and it was dark with 
the dusk. It was at the middle of the eighth month 
of the year, and the moon rose round as a wheel. 
Sung Chiang held Liu T’ang’s hand and told 
him, saying, “Good Brother, take care of your- 
self. Do not come another time. The robber 
catchers are many now, and this is no place in 
which to play. I will not escort you far on your 
way; let us part now.” 

Liu T’ang, seeing the color of the moon was 
bright and clear, began to stride on toward the 
west, and by night he returned to the robbers’ 
lair. 


Let it be told further. When Sung Chiang had 


parted from Liu T’ang he returned slowly to the 


place where he lived and as he walked along he 
thought in his heart, “Lucky it was that no rob- 
ber catcher saw him. Then indeed would a great 
trouble have been called forth.” Then meditat- 
ing he thought, “As for that Ch’ao Kai, who 
would have thought he would turn robber? And 
thus have brought his affairs to such a pass as 
this!” 

He had turned two corners before he heard be- 
hind him someone calling out, “Sir Scribe, and 
where do you go? I have not seen your face these 
many days.” 


Sung Chiang then as he turned about to see 
felt his heart leap up in fear. If it had not been 
for this, then would Sung Chiang, a man of 
small courage, not have changed to a man of 
mighty daring; a man of pitying heart to one of 
fierceness. Who then was this one who called 
after Sung Chiang? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


, Y 20 


THE OLD WOMAN YIEN 

IN A FIT OF DRUNKENNESS 
BEATS T’ANG LIU ER. 

SUNG CHIANG 

IN HIS WRATH 

KILLS 

POU ST 


IT IS-SAID: ung Chiang having said 
farewell to Liu T’ang took advantage of the 
moonlight flooding the streets and let his feet 
carry him as they would to his home, and just 
then he met up with the old woman Yien who 
hastened forward and said, ‘Sir Scribe, I have 
wanted to meet you for many days. How like 
you are to a noble official, whose face it is hard 
to see! Surely that common and worthless jade 
who is my daughter has talked too high or too 
low and not met with your desires, and has 
wounded your heart. But you must look also 
upon my bit of pride. I will go and counsel her 
and bid her make apologies. Tonight I have had 
this fortune to meet you—come, let us go to- 
gether !”” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Today truly I am 
too busy in office, and I cannot cast it aside. I 
will come another day.” 

The old woman Yien said, “This must not be. 
My daughter at home does nothing but hope for 
your coming. Cheer her, therefore, by some little 
heed to her. How can you be so hard!” 

Sung Chiang said, “In truth I am too busy. 
Tomorrow I will surely come.” 

The old woman said, “I want to go with you 
today,” and she laid hold of Sung Chiang’s 
sleeve, and the words poured out of her, ‘“Who 
has spoken secret evil to you of her? Mother and 
daughter, we must for the rest of our lives depend 
on you for everything. What have people out- 
side our home said to belittle us to you? You 
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must not listen to any of them! Sir, you must be 
firm. If my daughter has faults, let them all be 
on this old body. Sir, indeed and you must come 
this once!”” 

Sung Chiang said, “You are not to compel 
me! I cannot cast my cares aside!” 

The old woman replied, “Sir, even if you de- 
lay your work, surely the magistrate will not 
punish you at once for it. If I let you go this time 
it will be hard to meet up with you again. Sir, 
you can only come along with an old body this 
one time! There is something I must tell you 
when we get home.” 

Now Sung Chiang was a man of swift temper. 
He could not withstand the compulsion of the 
old hag, and he said, “Loose your hand! I will 
go, and there is an end of it.” 

The old woman said, “Sir, do not run away. 
An old woman like me cannot catch up with 
you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “And could I do such a 
thing?” 

The two then walked one after the other, an 
they came to the gate and there Sung Chiang 
stayed his feet. But the.old woman stretched her 
arms out in front of him and said, “Sir, since you 
are come here, will you not go in after all?” 

Sung Chiang went in then and he sat down on 
a bench. The old woman was tricky and she 
feared that Sung Chiang would go away yet, and 
so she sat beside him and she called out, “My 
daughter, the love of your heart is here!” 

Now that P’o Hsi was lying on the bed and 
was facing the solitary lamp and was dreaming 
and waiting for Chang The Third to come. Hear- 
ing her mother call thus, “The love of your heart 
is here!” the young woman mistook it that 
Chang The Third was come and in great haste 
she arose, and smoothed back the clouds of her 
hair, and began a clatter of curses, saying, ““You 
short-lived wretch to make me wait all this time 
so bitterly ! I will slap your cheeks for you!” And 
as though flying she ran down the stairs, and 
through a hole in the papered lattice of the win- 
dow she peeped, and in the room the light of the 
elazed lantern fell upon Sung Chiang. The 
woman looked at him and then turned and went 
away and again went upstairs and threw herself 
on the bed as before. 

The old woman, hearing the footsteps of her 


daughter descending the stair, and hearing them 
again ascend, called out, “Daughter, your lord 
is here! Why have you turned and gone back?” 

That P’o Hsi answered her mother from the 
bed, ‘“‘And how far is this room from him, that he 
cannot come here to me? Nor is he blind! Why 
does he not come up himself ? There he sits wait- 
ing for me to come and welcome him!” And with 
much more of this clatter and noise the old 
woman answered her, ‘“‘This trollop of mine has 
been longing for you, Sir Scribe, until her anger 
is too bitter for her, and thus she speaks and 
makes you to suffer some of it!” Then she 
laughed and said further, “Sir, I will go up the 
stair with you.” 

Sung Chiang, hearing the young woman say 
these words, was half doubtful of what he had 
heard because the old woman dragged him hither 
and now forced him thus to go up the stair. Now 
the rooms were divided into six parts, and in the 
front there were a long couch and benches. In the 
back there was a sleeping apartment. In the in- 
nermost part of this was a bedstead, carved on 
three sides and on two sides of the bed was a low 
balustrade. On top of the bedstead hung curtains 
of red striped silk. Beside the bed was a clothes 
cupboard on which was hung some towels. On 
the other side was a washing stand and on it a 
brush for brushing clothes. On a yellow painted 
table there was a pewter lamp stand, and on 
either side of the table was a stool. On the inner 
wall was hung the painting of a noble maiden. 
Opposite the bed were placed four arm-chairs 
exactly alike. 

Sung Chiang came up the stairs and the old 
woman dragged him into the room, and he sat 
down on a stool facing the bed. Then the old 
woman dragged her daughter up from the bed 
and she said, “Sir Scribe is here! My daughter, 
temper is evil. Your words have wounded him. 
He has been too angry to come into our door. At 
usual times you are here at home longing for 
him, and it was not easy to persuade him to come 
today. Yet you will not rise and give him a wel- 
coming word to set his heart at ease again.” 

But P’o Hsi flung aside her mother’s hands 
and cried, ‘You old hag! Why are you making 
such a cursed fuss? I have done nothing wrong. 
He would not come to me himself. How can I 
beg his pardon?” 
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This Sung Chiang heard but he said not a 
word. The old woman moved a chair close to his 
side and pushed her daughter across to it and she 
said, “Just sit a little while beside him; if you 
will not say any words of apology, then let be. 
Do not be so angry.” 

But how was the young woman willing to go 
to the chair? At last she went and seated herself 
sidewise opposite to Sung Chiang. Sung Chiang 
bowed his head and said not one word. The old 
woman, seeing that her daughter sat with her 
face turned away from him, said, ‘Without 
wine, without food, how can songs be sung? This 
old body has a bottle of good wine here, and now 
I shall go and buy some fruits and cakes to make 
our apologies to Sir Scribe. My daughter, you 
sit here and bear him company. Do not fear 
shame. I am coming back soon.” 

Sung Chiang to himself thought, “I am caught 
by this old creature. I cannot free myself. I 
will wait until she has gone down the stair and 
then I will go after her.” 

But the old woman guessed Sung Chiang’s 
purpose to escape and as she went out of the 
door, which had upon it a hasp, she closed it and 
caught the chain in the hasp. Sung Chiang then 
thought secretly in his heart, “That evil old hag 
has already suspected I would go and she has 
locked me in!” 


Let it be told now of the old woman Yien 
coming down the stairs. She went first to the 
earthen stove and lit a lamp. There in the caul- 
dron was water ready heated. She thrust some 
roots into the fire and then took some odd silver 
and went out of the mouth of the alley to buy 
some freshly baked cakes and some new fruits, 
some fresh fish, tender chicken, and some fish 
cooked in fat and the like and she returned home 
and placed them all on plates. Then she poured 
wine into a bow] and put it into the hot water to 
warm that she might pour it into the wine jug. 
When she had prepared several dishes of food 
and three wine bowls and three pairs of chop- 
sticks she put them all on a great tray and took 
them upstairs and put them on the long couch. 
Then she opened the door to the bedroom and 
brought the tray in and spread it all out on the 
toilet table. 

As she looked at Sung Chiang, there he still 


sat with his head bowed. When she looked at her 
daughter, there she sat with her face turned away 
from him still. Then the old woman said, “My 
daughter, get up and pour out the wine.” 

P’o Hsi said, “You eat by yourselves. I will 
not be troubled by it.” 

The old woman said, “My daughter, I have 
let you have your way since you were a babe; but 
before others you cannot behave like this.” 

P’o Hsi said, “And if I will not pour out the 
wine, what then? He cannot let a magic dagger 
fly and cut off my head, can he?” 

At this the old woman laughed and she said, 
“Tt is my fault again. Sir Scribe is a man of re- 
finement and not such an one as you. Well, 
daughter, if you will not pour the wine then you 
will not. But turn your face about and drink a 
cup of wine.” 

But P’o Hsi would not turn her face about. 
Then the old woman gave wine to Sung Chiang 
and begged him and he forced himself to drink 
one cup down. And the old woman laughed and 
said, “Sir, do not scold me. There is gossip every- 
where. Tomorrow I will explain everything to 
you. People outside seeing you here, Sir, are mad 
with envy, and with wild words and curses they 
speak anything. They pass their wind thus in 
empty words and, Sir, you must not listen to 
them. Now let us only drink our wine.” And she 
poured out three cups upon the table. Then she 
said, ‘““My daughter, do not act like a child,— ~ 
willy-nilly, drink a cup of wine!” 

P’o Hsi said, “You do naught but trouble me. 
I am fed—I am not hungry—I cannot eat!” 

The old woman said, “You ought to drink 
some in company with your lord.” 

P’o Hsi half listened to this, and half in her 
heart she thought to herself, “My heart is only 
on Chang’s person. Who would want to have 
doings with such a man as this one here? But if 
I do not get him drunk he will surely not leave 
me in peace.” 

And so against her will she took up the cup 
and drank half a cup. The old woman laughed 


_and said, “Child, you are just cross. Now open 


up your heart and drink a cup or two and then go 
to sleep. Sir, do you also drink a few cups extra.” 

And Sung Chiang could not withstand her 
and so he drank three or five cups. Then the old 
woman also bit by bit drank several cups, and 
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again she went down the stairs to heat more 
wine. 

Now when the old woman saw her daughter 
would not drink wine, her heart was not pleased, 
and then seeing her daughter change and drink 
some, she was pleased and she said secretly to 
herself, “If she can capture him again tonight, 
he will forget his old hatred of us, and we can 
depend on him awhile yet. Then we can manage 
in some other way if need be.” 

Thus thinking, she drank alone there by the 
oven three bowls of wine, and she felt her lusts 
arise, and again she poured out another bowl of 
wine, drank, and dipped out again half a jug of 
wine and poured it in and climbed up the stairs 
again. Then she saw Sung Chiang sitting there in 
perfect silence with his head bowed, and the girl 
with her face turned away, twisting her skirt. 

The woman laughed out loud, ““Ha—ha! You 
two are not made of clay—why do you not speak 
a word ?—Sir, but you are a man and you should 
be patient and make a little joke or two!” 

As for Sung Chiang, he was at a loss, and he 
would not speak and in his heart he told him- 
self he would go and yet he could not very well 
go. But P’o Hsi thought secretly in her heart, 
“Tf you will not speak to me and more than that 
expect me as your woman to come and make talk 
to you and be as I was before and play with you 
and make you laugh, then in truth I will not do 
it any more.” 


The old woman had drunk much wine by now 
and could only speak to interrupt and make in- 
coherent remarks and just as she was there talk- 
ing every which way of this one good and that 
one ill and this and that of everyone, there came 
one to the door, a date-wine merchant of Yin 
Ch’en, surnamed T’ang and named Liu Er, for 
he was second in his family in order of birth, and 
he was constantly on the streets and he hired 
himself to help in any houses where there was 
need. He had always received aid from Sung 
Chiang also, and whenever anything was going 
on about he would come and tell Sung Chiang, 
and when Sung Chiang heard it he always gave 
something to T’ang Liu Er. When Sung Chiang 
wished to use him he would press on to do what 
be wished and even to danger of death without 

ear. 


On the night of this day he had gambled and 
lost money and there was nothing he could do so 
he went to the hall of justice to seek for Sung 
Chiang and then ran to his house and he could 
not find him. Everybody on the street said, ‘‘Sec- 
ond Brother T’ang, whom do you seek that you 
are as busy as this?” { 

T’ang The Second said, “I am in such a state 
my throat is dry with thirst and yet I cannot find 
my protector and I cannot find him anywhere on 
the earth.” 

Everybody said, ‘Who is your protector?’ 

T’ang Liu Er replied, “It is indeed the scribe 
in the magistrate’s court, Sung Chiang.” 

The others said, ‘““We just now saw him pass 
by with the old woman Yien and they went 
along together.” 

T’ang Liu Er said, “Ah, that’s it! That trol- 
lop P’o Hsi has struck up with Chang The Third 
as hot as fire and she is fooling only Sung Chiang. 
But doubtless he has caught wind of it for he has 
not gone to her this long time. Tonight he has 
been led away falsely by that old biting insect. 
But I have not one penny to use, of a truth. My 
throat is stiff with my thirst. I will just go on 
willy-nilly to him there and beg for a little cash 
and while I am there drink a cup or two of wine.” 

Straightway he ran to the old woman Yien’s 
door and he saw the light bright within and the 
door even open. He went in to the side of the 
bannister to the stair and he heard the old 
woman laughing ha-ha upstairs. T’ang Liu Er, 
hands and feet noiseless, crept up the stair and 
peeped through the board partition, and there he 
saw Sung Chiang and P’o Hsi the two of them, 
both with their heads hanging. The old woman 
was sitting opposite to the partition and was 
chattering this and that and everything. T’ang 
Liu Er came in from the outside and when he 
saw the three he called out three greetings and he 
stood to one side. Sung Chiang thought in his 
heart, ‘Now this fellow has come in the nick of 
time!’ and he made motion with his lips to Liu 
Er that he wished to go. 

Now T’ang Liu Er was a clever fellow and he 
guessed what was meant and he looked at Sung 
Chiang and he said, “This humble one looked 
everywhere for you. Who would have thought 
here you were, drinking wine and making merry! 
Well and you have drunk yourself peaceful !” 
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Sung Chiang said, ‘““Then is it that there is 
some important business in the magistrate’s 
court?” 

T’ang Liu Er said, “Sir, and how could you 
have forgotten ? It is that affair that was on hand 
this morning. The magistrate is sitting there 
taking on and is mighty angry and four or five 
groups of runners are out looking for you. And 
there is not a place on earth to look for you! The 
magistrate is there furious and upsetting every- 
_ thing. Sir, you must leave at once!” 

Sung Chiang said, “If it is so important there 
is nothing for it but to go.” And so he arose to go 
down the stair. 

But the old woman stopped him, saying, “Sir, 
do not try this way to escape. This that T’ang 
Liu Er has said is nothing but lies—You tricky 
thief—you thought to come and cheat me too! 
And did you think to cheat one like me, and I 
mistress of all such tricks? By this time the mag- 
istrate is in his home with his wife drinking 
wine and making merry. And what is the busi- 
ness that is so great haste to be done? A trick like 
this you can only play on a devil,—it cannot pass 
my hand!” 

T’ang Liu Er then said, “In truth it is so that 
the magistrate awaits on urgent business and 
indeed I do not lie!” 


But the old woman cursed him, saying, “Let 


your mother pass her dog’s wind! I have two eyes 
that are keen as crystal. I just now saw him purse 
up his lips and tell you to do all this! You do not 
make a habit of begging him to come here to my 
house. And now that he is come you are trying 
to get him away. It is always said, ‘Murder can 
be forgiven, but not the acting against rights of 
relationship.’ ” 


And the old woman jumped up and forked her — 


fingers against the back of T’ang Liu Er’s neck 
and stumbling and pushing she forced him out 
of the room and down the stair. 

T’ang Liu Er said, “What are you doing, 
forking me like this?” 

The old woman yelled out, “You do not know 
then that to spoil a person’s business, food and 
clothing, is like killing his father and wife! If 
you speak aloud, I shall beat you, beggarly thief 
that you are!” 

T’ang Liu Er twisted his head about and said, 
‘Beat me, then!” 


Then the old hag in all the fury of her drunk- 
enness spread out her five fingers and slapped 


_ him in the face and he fell outside the door back- 


ward. And she drew the curtain fast and put it 
behind the door and closed both sides of the 
door and thrust the bar across, and she still 
cursed. Now when T’ang Liu Er had tasted this 
slap he stood outside the door and in a great 
voice he shouted, ““You—you old biting insect! 
You just wait! If I did not have to consider 
Sung Chiang’s face I would powder your house 
to dust! If you do not catch it on an even day, 
you will catch it on an odd! If I do not kill you 
then am I not surnamed T’ang!”’ And beating his 
breast and cursing mightily he went his way. 

Then the old woman returned up'the stairs 
and looking at Sung Chiang she said, “Sir, and 
have you nothing bettter to do that you come and 
go with that beggar? That thing goes into every 
wine shop hoping to get wine by some hook or 
crook, and so that he can do it he runs to this one 
with that one’s faults and to that one with this 
one’s failings. This die-on-the-street will as- 
suredly come to no natural death and he rushes 
into the very houses of people to cheat them.” 

Now Sung Chiang was an honest man and he 
realized that the old woman’s words did indeed 
strike at a fault in his heart, and he could but 
drag himself up to go away. Then the old woman 
said, “Sir, do not let your heart reproach me, but 
only know that this is so. My daughter and I will 
but drink this cup with you. I have already 
guessed how it is with you two—so long has it 
been since you saw each other that you are as- 
suredly longing to go early to bed. I will 
straighten the table somewhat and that will be 
enough.” 

The old woman again exhorted Sung Chiang 
to drink two cups or so of wine and she collected 
the cups and plates and went down the stairs and 
went herself to the earthen oven. 


Sung Chiang upstairs thought in his own heart 
thus: “This old woman’s daughter surely has 
some affair with Chang The Third. In my heart I 
half believe and half do not believe it, although 
my eyes have not seen it so. Yet tonight it is too 
late to go way. I can only lie here a little while 
and see how it is with this woman, and see how 
her response to me tonight is.” 
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Then he saw the old woman coming upstairs 
again and she said, “The night is deep. I told 
you, Sir, and both of you should sleep early.” 

Then the young woman answered her, saying, 
“Jt is none of your business. Go to bed yourself.” 

The old woman went down the stairs laugh- 
ing, and she muttered, “Sir Scribe, get you to 
sleep now. The night is full of its pleasures. To- 
morrow do not hasten yourself to rise.” The old 
woman thus went down the stairs and set 
straight the oven and washed her hands and feet 
and blew out the light and went to her own bed. 

Then Sung Chiang sat on the stool and as he 
tried to find how the woman was to him he drew 
a sigh. It was now about the second watch in the 
night. The woman did not take off her clothes 
but went to the bed and lay down with her head 
on her embroidered pillow in the inner part of 
the bed and with her face turned to the wall she 
slept. Sung Chiang, seeing this, to himself he 
thought, ‘“This hateful trollop pays no heed to 
me at all. She has gone to sleep. And enduring 
the old woman’s talk back and forth I have 


drunk so many cups of wine that I cannot walk | 


and since the night is deep I can but sleep also.” 

And so he unwound the kerchief from his head 
and put it on the table and took off also his upper 
garments and hung them on the rack and from 
his belt he untied his fine girdle, from which 
hung a-short knife and his purse. This he hung 
upon the balustrade and he took off his satin 
shoes and his white socks. Then he went and 
turning his head to the woman’s feet, he lay 
down to sleep. 

After half a watch he heard P’o Hsi laughing 
slightly behind his feet. Sung Chiang felt dumb 
anger rise in his heart and how could he sleep? 
He could only say, “In happiness the night is all 
tooshort ; where there is no happiness every watch 
drags and three watches seem four.” By this time 
he was fully awake from his wine and the time 
lingered on and he was helpless and it was thus 
until nearly dawn. Then he arose and used the 
cold water in the basin to wash his face and put 
on his upper garments and put on his head ker- 
chief and he cursed, saying, “You trollop that 
you are, you are too utterly without manners!” 

P’o Hsi had not slept either, and hearing Sung 
Chiang curse thus, she turned herself over and 
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said, “You shameless—you without pride! 


Then a mighty burst of anger came from Sung 
Chiang and he rushed down the stairs. The old 
woman heard the sound of footsteps and from 
her bed she called, “‘Sir, sleep a little longer and 
rest! Wait to go until the sky is at dawn! When 
there is no reason why do you rise at four 
o'clock?” 

But Sung Chiang did not answer. He went 
only to open the gate. The old woman called 
again, “Sir, if you go, fasten the gate for me!” 

Then Sung Chiang came outside the gate and 
he fastened it and since the anger in his heart had 
no place to vent itself he wanted to go at one leap 
to his own house, but as he passed the entrance 
to the magistrate’s court he saw a lamp burning 
brightly there. When he looked to see who it 
was, it was no other than an old man Wang, who 


_ was there with brewed medicines to sell, and he 


came early to this entrance to take advantage of 
the early business. When that old man saw it was 
Sung Chiang coming, he said in great haste, “Sir 
Scribe, why is it you have come out so early on 
this day?” 

Sung Chiang replied, ‘Because I was drunken 
in the night I heard wrongly the watchman’s 
gong.” 

The old man Wang said, “Sir, you must be 
feeling ill from the wine. Pray drink a cup of 
broth made from two kinds of herbs.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Good above all!” And he 
sat down on a stool and the old man gave him a 
bowl of very thick broth. Sung Chiang drank it 
down, and of a sudden he thought of something 
and said in his heart, “I am always drinking these 
medicine bottles of his, and he never asks for 
money in return, and I have given him nothing 
but a coffin in promise long ago, and I have not 
yet given it. And I think of the gold that Ch’ao 
Kai yesterday sent to me and I took one stick of 
it and put it in my purse. Why should I not give 
it to the old man for money to buy a coffin and 
so make him happy?” Then he said to him, “Old 
Wang, the other day I promised to pay for your 
coffin but still I have not given it to you yet. To- 
day I have some gold here and I will give it to 
you and you can take it to Ch’en the coffin- 
maker’s shop and buy yourself a coffin and 
put in your house. When you are a hundred years 
old and it is time for you to depart hence, I shall 
pay your funeral expenses.” 
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The old man Wang said, “Sir, your mercy is 
always over me and now it goes even to my fu- 
neral expenses. I cannot, old man as I am, hope 
to repay it in my lifetime. But in another life 
when I am become donkey or mule, I will repay 
it to you, my master.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Do not speak thus.” And 
he lifted up his coat to feel for his purse and he 
gave a great start and said in his heart, ‘Ah, 
bitter! Last night I forgot and left it hanging on 
the balustrade of that trollop’s bed. I rose up in 
such great wrath that I thought of nothing but 
to get away and I did not think of my girdle. But 
what matter these few ounces of gold? Yet there 
was the letter that Ch’ao Kai sent me that was 
wrapped about the gold. I thought at first to 
burn it there in the wine shop where Liu T’ang 
met with me but I feared he would go back and 
tell it that I burned the letter before his very 
face, and I was just about to take it home to burn 
it, when I was fastened upon by that old woman 
Yien. And last night when I would have burned 
it by the lamp I was afraid that trollop’s eyes 
would see it and for this I did not get it burned. 
This morning I left in great haste and did not 
remember I had left it. And I have seen that 
woman reading her song books and well enough 
does she know her letters. If she gets the letter 
that will be grave indeed!” And rising he said 
aloud, ‘Old grandfather, do not blame me. I 
have not lied but I thought the gold was here in 
my purse. I did not think I had come out in such 
haste and forgot it at home. I will go and fetch 
it and give it to you.” 

The old man Wang said, “‘Do not go and fetch 
it. Tomorrow at your ease do it and it will not be 
late for me.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Good grandfather, you 
do not understand. There was something else to- 
gether with the gold and that indeed must I go 
and fetch.” And in greatest haste and excitement 
Sung Chiang ran back to the house of the old 
woman Yien. 


Let it be told now of P’o Hsi. When she heard 
Sung Chiang leave the room she crawled up and 
she muttered to herself, “That thing bothered 
me all night so I could not sleep. That old man 
would have me make myself low and common 
and apologize to him. But I would not do it. I 


can only do with Chang The Third. . .And who 
wants to trouble herself over you! Better if you 
never come to my door!” 

Thus muttering she smoothed out the quilts 
and took the garment from her upper person and 
untied her skirt and opened her inner garment 
over her breast, and took off her lower inner gar- 
ments. But the light from the lamp shone 
brightly on the head of the bed and there hung 
down a purple silk girdle purse. P’o Hsi, seeing 
it, laughed and said, ‘“‘That black face with all 
his eating and drinking cannot spend all his 
money, and here he has forgotten his purse. I 
will take it and give it to Chang The Third to 
wear.” f 

But when she took her hand to lift the girdle 
the purse and the knife came with it, and she felt 
the purse was heavy and she opened it with her 
hand and shook it over the table. There fell out 
the gold wrapped in the letter. When she took 
it up to look at it, there the light shone yellow 
upon the stick of gold. P’o Hsi laughed and said, 
“Heaven commands it that I should buy things 
to eat with Chang The Third. These few days I 
have seen that he looks thin and I was even about 
to buy some dainties and feast with him and 
enjoy ourselves.” 

And she put the gold down, and then she 
stretched out the paper and held it under the 
light again to read. On it was written the name 
“Ch’ao Kai” and with it many other matters. 
P’o Hsi said, “Ha—good! I thought it was al- 
ways the bucket that must fall into the well; 
now who would have thought the well would 
come to fall into the bucket ? Now will I really be 
wife to Chang The Third and there is only this 
other thing of a person too much. Today he has 
fallen into my hand. So you are joined with the 
robbers on the mountain! And you are one of 
them and come and go with them! So they have 
given you a hundred ounces of gold! But do not 
be in a hurry. I'll play you at my pleasure.” And 
she took this letter and wrapped it about the 
stick of gold as it had been and thrust it back in 
the purse. Then she said again, ‘‘And I shall not 
be afraid if you send even the old devil, the god 
of riches, after me!” 

Evenas she was upstairs talking back and forth 
to herself she heard the loud squeak of a door 
opening downstairs and the old woman called 
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CHAPTER 20: SUNG CHIANG MAKES TWO PROMISES 


from her bed, ‘Who is it?” and from the front 
of the door came a voice, “It is I.” From the bed 
a voice came again, “I told you it was too early 
but you would not believe me. Now it was too 
early, after all, and so you are back! Now pray 
go back and sleep with the sister until it is 
dawn.” But there was no answer from the other. 
He had already come straight up the stair. 

The woman P’o Hsi, hearing it was Sung 
Chiang, in great haste wrapped the girdle, the 
knife, the purse all up together and hid it in the 
quilt, and turned herself to the wall and there 
she made a great snoring as though she were 
sound in sleep. Sung Chiang went straight into 
the room but when he went to the head of the 
bed, he did not see his girdle. In his heart he felt 
the greatest agitation but he could do nothing 
but endure the anger he had had last night and 
he stretched out his hand and shook the woman, 
and he cried, “Remember my former kindness to 
you and return me my girdle purse!” 

That P’o Hsi still made as though she were 
asleep and she answered nothing. Sung Chiang 
shook her again and he said, “‘Do not be angry. 
Tomorrow I will make my apologies to you.” 

P’o Hsi said, “I was just asleep. What is it 
bothering me?” 

Sung Chiang said, “You know in your heart it 
is I. Why are you making a pretense?” 

The woman turned herself over and said, 
“You blackface, what are you saying?” 

Sung Chiang said, “You give me back my 
purse!” 

P’o Hsi said, “When did you put it into my 
hand that you come now wanting it of me?’ 

Sung Chiang said, “I forgot it and left it on 
the end of the bed where your feet are. No one 
has come here and only you can have taken it.” 

P’o Hsi said, “P’ei! Didn’t you see a devil 
come in?” 

Sung Chiang said, “Last night I was at fault 
—there now! And tomorrow I will make apolo- 
gies. But just give it back to me now. Do not 
play with me.” 

P’o Hsi said, ‘Who is playing with you? I did 
not take it.” 

Sung Chiang said, ““You would not take off 
your clothes at first to sleep, but now you are 
covered up in the quilt. Certainly when you rose 
to spread the quilt, you took the purse.” 


Then did her willow leaf-shaped eyebrows 
rise and she opened round her star-like eyes and 
she said, “‘As for taking it, I took it and I will not 
give it back. You belong to the magistrate’s court 
—well then, take me there for a thief!” ; 

Sung Chiang said, “I could not accuse you of 
being a thief.” 

P’o Hsi said, ““You may well know I am not 
a thief.” 

Sung Chiang, hearing these words, was more 
fearful than ever, and so he said, “I have never 
treated the two of you, mother and daughter, 
with any unkindness. Give it back to me, then! 
I must go about my business.” 

P’o Hsi said, “Before you always blamed me 
because there was something between me and 
Chiang The Third. But even if he had faults 
that did not please you at least he had not killed 
aman, and he is not like you who are joined with 
robbers !” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘“‘Good sister, do not shout 
so loud! The neighbors will hear and it will be 
no playing matter.” 

P’o Hsi said, “You are afraid that people 
outside will hear but it would better if you had 
not done the evil. This letter I have put safely 
away. If you want me to forgive you, you are to 
give me three things and that will be the end.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Do not say only three 


things—if there were thirty I would give them 


2 


all to you! 

P’o Hsi said, ‘I am only afraid you will not 
give them to me.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If it can be done I shall 
give them instantly! May I dare ask what three 
things?” 

P’o Hsi said, “First, from today you can re- 
turn to me my papers of sale to you and write out 
others allowing me to give myself freely to 
Chang The Third so that there may be no trou- 
ble about these papers.” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘‘This I will do.” 

P’o Hsi said, “The second thing: all that I 
wear on my head, all that I wear on my person, 
all that there is in the house you are to write a 
paper saying it is mine and that you will never 
come to require it of me.” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘“‘This also will I do.” 

P’o Hsi said again, “TI am only afraid that you 
cannot grant the third thing.” 
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Sung Chiang said, “These two I can grant you 
and why can I not grant the third?’ 

P’o Hsi said, “I want that one hundred ounces 
of gold that Ch’ao Kai sent you from the moun- 
tain. Give them to me quickly! Then I will spare 
you this greatest accusation, and I will return 
to you the paper and gold in your purse.” 

Sung Chiang said, “The first two I can grant, 
but this hundred ounces of gold were indeed sent 
to me but I was not willing to receive them and 
so the messenger took them back again. If I truly 
had the gold, I would give it to you with both 
hands.” ; 

P’o Hsi said, ‘‘And can I believe that? It has 
long been said, ‘Men in a magistrate’s service 
when they see gold are like flies when they see 
blood.’ He sent money to you by a messenger 
and how can it be you refused it? This talk is 
only passing wind of court runners. What cat 
does not eat fish? The Prince of the Devils will 
never let a soul go back. Whom do you think you 
deceive? Therefore give me this hundred ounces 
of gold and what does it matter? If you fear it 
will be seen to be thieves’ booty then quickly give 
it to me and let me melt it to a lump.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Well you must know Iam 
an honest man and that I cannot tell a lie. If you 
do not believe it give me three days and I will sell 
my goods from my house and give you a hundred 
ounces of gold. But give me back my purse.” 

P’o Hsi smiled a chill smile and she said, 
“You tricky blackface! You take me for a child 
to fool. If I give you the letter and after three 
days ask you for the gold it is as though I hired 
mourners to weep after the coffin is already taken 
out. When you put the gold into one hand I will 
give the letter to you with the other. Quickly 
therefore bring it and let us exchange.” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘“‘Assuredly there is not this 
gold.” 

P’o Hsi said, “Tomorrow morning when you 
are before the magistrate in the court can you say 
then there is not this gold?” 

Sung Chiang hearing those words “in the 
court,” his anger rose up straight out of his stom- 
ach, and how could he possibly hold it down? He 
opened wide his eyes and cried, “So you will not 
return it!” 

That woman answered, “And even though 
you are so fierce I will not return it!” 


Sung Chiang said, “If you really do not re- 
turn it—” : 

P’o Hsi said, “I will not. And I will say it a 
hundred times so! If I return it I shall return it 
at the court at Yiin Ch’en.” 

Then Sung Chiang jerked the quilt from off 
P’o Hsi and there beside the woman’s body was 
the purse. Now she did not trouble herself about 
the quilt but with both hands she hugged her 
breast. But Sung Chiang as he tore off the quilt 
saw the ends of his purse hanging down from the 
woman’s breast. He said, “So there it has been 
from the first!” ’ 

Since he had begun the affair he must go on 
with it and he pulled at the purse with two 
hands, but how could P’o Hsi be willing to let it 
go? Sung Chiang, there at the bedside, pulled 
for his very life; P’o Hsi, though she died would 
not let it go. Then Sung Chiang, heedless of all, 
gave a jerk and the dagger that was in the bag 
fell out upon the bed mat and Sung Chiang 
seized it in his hand. The woman, seeing Sung 

Chiang seize the knife in his hand, thus screamed 
out, “This blackface is going to kill me!” 

And this one cry raised the desire to kill in 
Sung Chiang. That whole bellyful of anger rose 
in him and there was no way to release it. Then 
P’o Hsi screamed again but with his left hand 
he held her down and with the right hand he 
pressed down the dagger and drew it ‘across her 
neck, and the red blood flew out. The woman 
gurgled in her throat and Sung Chiang feared 
she was not dead and he gave her another blow 
and her head rolled over loose upon the pillow. 

In great haste then he seized the purse and 
drew forth the letter and burned it over the lamp 
and he tied his girdle about him and went down 
the stairs. ; 

Now the old woman wasasleep downstairsand 
she heard the two of them talking back and forth 
but she did not put it on her heart as of any im- 
portance until she heard her daughter scream, 
“This blackface kills me!” Then she did not 
know what was going on and in great haste she 
leaped up and put on her clothes and rushed up 
the stairs and ran full into Sung Chiang. The 
old woman asked him, saying, “What are you 
two quarreling over?” 

Sung Chiang said, “Your daughter is too with- 
out reason and I have killed her.” 
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The old woman laughed and said, ‘““What talk 
is this? Your eyes are naturally fierce, Sir Scribe, 
and when you drink your temper is evil so that 
you pretend to kill someone, but do not make 
a joke of an old woman.” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘If you do not believe it 
go into the room and see. Truly I have killed 
her.” 

The old woman said, ‘I do not believe it.” 
But as she pushed open the door of the room and 
looked in she saw a dead body lying in a pool of 
blood. Then the old woman cried, “Ah bitter! 
Now what can be done?” 

Sung Chiang said, “I am a fearless good man 
and not until I die will I make my escape. Do 
as you will about it.” 

The old woman said, “This trollop was surely 
evil and you did not do wrong to kill her, but 
now the only thing is that I have no one to care 
for me.” 

Sung Chiang said, “This you need not worry 
about. If you say this, you need not be of a sor- 
rowful heart. I have a little money here and 
there and you shall have clothes and food enough 
and there is an end to it, and you shall live along 
happily.” 

The old woman said, “If it is so, then it is well 
enough and truly I thank you, Sir. But my 
daughter is there dead on the bed, and how shall 
I bury her?” 

Sung Chiang said, “This is easy enough. I 
will go to the house of Ch’en the coffinmaker and 
buy a coffin and give it to you and I will go tell 
those who tend the dead to come here. And I 
will give you ten-odd ounces of silver for the 
funeral.” 

The old woman thanked him, saying, “Sir, 
we must get the coffin here before dawn and put 
her in it and our neighbors and people in the 
street must not see even the shadow of what we 
are doing.” 

Sung Chiang said, “This is well, too. You go 
and fetch pen and paper. I will write a notice 
for you that you may go and get the coffin.” 

The old woman said, ‘“The notice is useless. 
You must go yourself and-fetch it or he will not 
send it early.” ; 

Sung Chiang said, “This, too, is true.” 

Then the two of them went down the stairs 
and the old woman went into her room and took 


the lock and key and went outside the door and 
locked it and took the key herself. 

Then Sung Chiang and the old woman, the 
two of them, went toward the front of the mag- 
istrate’s court and at that time there was not yet 
the faintest light of dawn and the gate to the 
court was but just opened. Now the old woman 
saw that probably they were a little to the left 
of the court gate and she seized Sung Chiang 
suddenly and began to scream out, “There is a 
9? 


murderer here! 
Sung Chiang was frightened until he was 


weak and helpless and in greatest haste he put 


his hand over her mouth and said, ‘‘Do not 
scream!” but how could he stifle her? There 
were several court runners walking in front of 
the court and they looked and recognized Sung 
Chiang and they exhorted the old woman, say- 
ing, “Shut your mouth, old woman! Sir Scribe 
is not a man like this. If there is trouble between 
you, then speak decently of it.” 

The old woman said, ‘“‘He is a thorough rascal 
—seize him for me! Take him for me into the 
court!” 

Now always Sung Chiang had been the best 
of men and high and low people loved him well, 
and there was not one man in the county who 
would not make every allowance for him and so 
not one of these court runners was willing to 
move his hand to work against him, neither did 
they believe what the old woman said. 

Even as the two of them were there holding 
each other and there was no way to separate 
them, T’ang Liu Er came by carrying a plate 
of freshly dipped lees of rice wine and he came 
there to weigh it before the court gates for an 
early sale and there he saw this old woman hold- 
ing Sung Chiang and calling out her accusation 
against him. T’ang Liu Er saw it was the old 
woman Yien holding Sung Chiang by one hand 
and he thought of the whole bellyful of sup- 
pressed anger he had against her from the night 
before and he put the plate down on the bench 
of the old Wang who sold medicine there and 
he pushed his way through the people and 
shouted out, “You old thieving worm! What 
are you doing holding on to Sir Scribe like that?” 

The old woman said, ‘““T’ang The Second, do 
not come here and seize this man away from me, 
or I will want your life for his.” 


Sear 
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T’ang Liu The Second was in a mighty wrath 
at this and how could he be willing to hear what 
she said? He forced off the old woman’s hand 
without asking into the reason for it all and 
spread out his five fingers and slapped it against 
the old woman’s face and made her see a sky 
full of stars. The old woman fell over giddy 
and could do nothing but let her hand loose. 
Sung Chiang felt himself free and went straight 
into the crowd and away. Then the old woman 
seized T’ang Liu by his chest and screamed out, 
“Sir Scribe killed my daughter and you have 
stolen him from me by force!” 

Then T’ang Liu grew afraid and he said, 
“How did I know it?” 

The old woman screamed out, “Sirs, all of 
you, help me to catch the murdering robber! If 
you do not, it will be worse for you later!” 

All the court runners had thought only of 
Sung Chiang’s part and would not move a hand, 
but now that it was T’ang Liu Er who was held 
they did not hesitate a moment. They came for- 
ward now and one held the old woman and three 
or four held T’ang Liu Er and dragged him 
prone to the magistrate’s court. : 


Happiness and woe are two things to which 
there is no open door: any man may seek them 


for himself. If a man goes to rescue any from . 


a burning fire and he himself be clothed with 
tow it is but asking that he also be burned. How 
did T’ang Liu Er make his escape finally when 
he was thus held by the old woman Yien? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE OLD WOMAN YIEN 
MAKES A GREAT ADO 

IN THE COURT. 

CHU T’UNG BECAUSE OF 
FRIENDSHIP ALLOWS 
SUNG CHIANG 

TO GO FREE 


TT So SAD: t that time when the 
runners of the court held on to T’ang Liu Er and 
dragged him into the court the magistrate, hear- 
ing there was an affair of killing someone, came 
out in great haste to the Hall Of Justice and 
then all the runners surrounded this T’ang Liu 
Er before the magistrate. As the magistrate 
looked he saw an old woman kneeling at the left 
and an ape-like man kneeling at the right. The 
magistrate asked, ‘“What is this about killing 
someone ?”’ 

The old woman announced, saying, “This old 
one is surnamed Yien and I had a daughter 
named P’o Hsi and she was given as mistress to 
Sung Chiang. Last night she drank wine with 
him and this T’ang Liu Er came in to make trou- 
ble with me and cursing and shouting he went 
out of my gate and all the neighbors know it. 
This morning when Sung Chiang went out he 
came back again and killed my daughter and I, 
this old woman, came in greatest haste to the 
front of the court here with him and this T’ang 
Liu Er freed Sung Chiang from me by force. I 
pray my lord to be judge!” 

The magistrate said to T’ang Liu Er, “Now 
you, how did you dare to free a murderer?” 

Tang Liu Er replied, saying, “This humble 
one did not know what came before or what 
came after, but last night when I went to find 
Sung Chiang to buy me a cup of wine this old 
woman Yien put me out with her fingers forked 
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on my throat and this morning I came out early 
to sell dried ginger and there I saw her com- 
pelling Sung Chiang before the court and I, hum- 
ble that I am, saw this but I should not have gone 
forward to exhort her, because then he escaped. 
But I did not know he had killed her daughter.” 

Then the magistrate shouted out, “You speak 
like a fool! Sung Chiang is a noble man and a 
good man and how could he kill anyone like 
this? This affair of a person’s life is altogether 
on your body. Where are those on my right and 
left?’ And he commanded them to come 
forward. 

Now as the magistrate shouted, immediately 
Chang The Third came forward and hearing the 
old woman say that Sung Chiang had killed her 
daughter, who was in truth his own mistress, he 
at once wrote down all that was said, and he 
wrote out an accusation for the old woman 
against Sung Chiang and he made a complete 
report of the whole matter. Then he took with 
him the guards from that place and the police 
from the streets and the neighbors and all such 
persons and they went to the home of the old 
woman Yien and then and there they opened the 
door and they all looked to see how the affair 
had happened. There beside the body was the 
murderer’s knife. Then they looked again more 
closely and it was to be seen that she had been 
killed by a knife drawn across her throat. When 
all had seen for themselves the body was put 
into a coffin and the coffin placed in a temple 
and all of these people went back to the court 
with Chang The Third. 

Now the magistrate was on the best of terms 
with Sung Chiang and he had the desire to let 
him escape somehow and so again he had T’ang 
Liu Er brought forward and questioned him this 
way and that. T’ang Liu Er replied respectfully, 
“This humble one does indeed not know what 
is before and behind the affair.” 

The magistrate said, “Now you, why did you 
go in the middle of the night to seek him? Most 
certainly you had something to do with it!” 

T’ang Liu Er said, “This humble one went 
only in the hope of a cup of wine to drink.” 

The magistrate said, “You speak like a fool! 
—Beat him, then!” 

On the right there were the underlings wait- 
ing like wolves and tigers and they took a rope 


and bound up this T’ang Liu Er and beat him 
thirty to fifty times, but still he spoke exactly 
as he did before, and the magistrate in his heart 
knew well enough that the man knew nothing of 
the affair. But his whole desire was to save Sung 
Chiang and therefore did he have T’ang Liu Er 
brought forward and questioned and now he 
commanded a rack to be brought forward and 
fastened on him and he was to be put in gaol. 

Then Chang The Third came forward and 
announced, “Although it is thus, this knife is 
truly enough Sung Chiang’s girdle knife; yet 
Sung Chiang must be brought hither and ques- 
tioned. Then only will the truth be found out.” 

Three and five times the magistrate suffered 
Chang The Third to come forward with this an- 
nouncement and he could not evade the matter 
any longer and he could only send men out to 
find and capture Sung Chiang. But Sung Chiang 
had already escaped and they could only find 
a few of his neighbors and they told the magis- 
trate that the murderer Sung Chiang had es- 
caped and they did not know where. Then Chang 
The Third again announced, “This criminal 
Sung Chiang has escaped. His father, the old 
lord Sung, and his brother Sung Ch’ing are now 
in the Village of the Sung Family and a man- 
date can be written that they are to be arrested 
and brought here and that on a certain day Sung 
Chiang is to be brought or they will be beaten, 
and thus Sung Chiang will be found and we can 
question him here.” 

But the magistrate was not willing to put the 
blame thus and he wanted willy-nilly to put the 
blame on T’ang Liu Er and after a while secretly 
let him escape from it, but still how could he pre- 
vent Chang The Third, who controlled the accu- 
sations and who constantly egged the old woman 
to come forward in the court and himself did 
nothing but come forward with his announce- 
ments? The magistrate could not refuse, there- 
fore, and he wrote a mandate and he sent two or ° 
three runners to the Sung Family Village to ar- : 
rest the old lord Sung and his younger son, Sung 
Ch’ ing. 

The court officers took the mandate and came 
to the Village of the Sung Family and to the 
house of the old lord Sung. The old lord came 
out to welcome them and sat in the thatched hall. 
The court runners took out the mandate and gave 
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it to the old lord to see, and the old lord Sung 
said, “Honored Ones, pray seat yourselves. Let 
this old man humbly explain to you. We in our 
family have been farmers for many generations 
and by tilling these fields and gardens have we 
made our daily living. But this unfilial son of 
mine, who is named Sung Chiang, was from his 
childhood rebellious against his parents and he 
would not do his duty and he would go and take 
some official position. To' reprove him in a hun- 
dred different ways'was still not enough and be- 
cause of this many years ago I made announce- 
ment to the local magistrate’s court that he was 
an unfilial son and no longer of my family, and 
he is no longer held one among the members of 
my household and he lives alone. And now this 
old man who am I live here with my son Sung 
Ch’ing in this lonely village and we live upon 
the harvests of these fields. That other has no 
part in the fire and the water of my house, and 
he has nothing to do with us at all. And I, this 
old man, was even afraid that he might commit 
some crime and make a trouble for us and so I 
besought the former magistrate that he give me 
a proof of my son’s disinheritance, and this I will 
now show you. I will take it out for you Hon- 
ored Ones to see.”’ 

Now all these officers were friendly to Sung 
Chiang and they saw that this was a door opened 
long ago by the old man for his own escape and 
they would not for anything allow Sung Chiang 
to suffer by it. So they answered, saying, “Old 
lord, if you have this proof bring it out for us 
to see, and we will copy it and take it back for 
an answer.” 

Then the old lord with all speed killed some 
chickens and some geese and these with wine he 


made into a feast for them all and he gave them _ 


some ten-odd pieces of silver and he brought 
out this proof and told them to copy from it. 
Then the officers bade him farewell and they 
returned to the court to give the magistrate the 
reply. And they said, “Three years ago the old 
lord Sung disinherited Sung Chiang and put out 
an announcement and here is the copy of it. We 
cannot therefore bring the old man hither.” 
The magistrate was still determined to help 
Sung Chiang and he said, “If there is such a 
proof as this then there is no other who is related 
to Sung Chiang and we can only offer a thou- 


sand pieces of silver for reward and send out a 
proclamation everywhere that he is to be 
arrested.” 


Then Chang The Third again urged on the old 


~ woman Yien, and she went to the hall with her 
hair streaming down and she accused Sung Chi- 


ang, saying, “In truth this Sung Chiang is hid- 
den in his old home by his brother Sung Ch’ing 
who does not let him come out. Why then does 
my lord the magistrate not decide the matter 
for this old woman and go and seize Sung 
Chiang?” 

The magistrate shouted and said, “His father 
three years ago accused him as unfilial before a 
magistrate and took away his name out of the 
house and he has a proof of it there. How can I 
then bring the father and brother here and com- 
pel them to find Sung Chiang by a certain day?’ 

The old woman Yien answered, “Sir-Magis- 
trate, who does not know that everywhere he is 
called Blackfaced Sung Chiang The Filial Son 
And Merciful Man? This proof is a false one. 
It can only be enough if the magistrate will act 
in the matter.” 

The magistrate said, ““You speak like a fool. 
In the time of the magistrate before me he made 
the announcement and it was stamped with the 
official seal, and how can it be false?’ 

The old woman then and there in the hall did 
nothing but cry out for justice and she cried that 
she was bitterly treated and she sobbed and she 
cried and she said, ‘‘Magistrate, to kill a person 
is a crime as high as Heaven. If you will-not act 
as judge for this old woman, then there is noth- 
ing but for me to go to the official who is above 
you. My daughter truly died a most bitter 
death.” 

Then that Chang The Third came forward 
for her and said, “Magistrate, if you will not put 
out a fresh mandate that the man be seized and 
she does go to the official higher, then it will be 
a serious thing indeed, for when it comes to be 
inquired into it will be a very hard thing for me 
to answer for you.” 

Now in his heart the magistrate knew well 
enough that there was right in this that had been 
said, and so he could do nothing but sign and 
seal a mandate and appoint Chu T’ung and Lei 
Heng there in his own presence that they were 
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to spread it abroad and he said, ‘““You two are 
to take many men and go to the Village Of Sung 
and search for the accused Sung Chiang and 
bring him hither.” 

Then the two men took the mandate and they 
counted out some forty-odd of the local soldiers 
and went in all haste to the Sung Family Vil- 
lage. When the old lord Sung knew they were 
come, he went out in great haste to meet them 
and the two officers said to him, “Old lord, you 
are not to blame us. The one above sent us 
here and it is not our own will to do it. Now 
where is your son Sung Chiang?” 

The old lord Sung replied, “Honor to you, 
the two of you. This unfilial son of mine, who 
is Sung Chiang—he has nothing to do with this 
old man who am I, and in the time of the pre- 
vious magistrate I made notice of this and here 
is the proof of it and it has been more than three 
years since I cut him off from my house and he 
~ has not been in my house to live and he has not 
come to my village.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Tf it is thus, then we will do 
what is said in this mandate and we will fulfill 
the.command. We cannot trust to what you say, 
that he is not in the village. Let us go and search 
for him and we will then say what is to be said.” 

And Chu T’ung told the soldiers, some thirty 
or forty of them, “Surround the village and I 
will guard the front gate and let Lei feed go 
in first and search awhile.” 

Then Lei Heng went inside and he searches 
for a while in the front and in the back of the 
village and he came out and said to Chu T’ung, 
“He is truly not in the village.” 

Chu T’ung said, ‘‘But I must be sure of it. Do 
you and all the other brothers bar fast the gates, 
and I will go in myself and search very closely.” 

The old lord Sung said, ‘“This old man is one 
who understands the law and how could I dare 
to hide him here in the village?” 

But Chu T’ung said, ‘“‘This is a matter of a 
person’s life and you are not to blame us.” 

Then the old lord said, ‘Do as you will. Go 
and search closely.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Sergeant Lei, you guard 
fast the old lord here. Do not let him move.” 

Chu T’ung then himself went in the village 
and he put his sword against the wall and he 
barred the gate and he went into the Hall Of 
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The Worship Of Buddha and he pushed aside 
the altar there and he pulled up the boards of 
the floor under it. There under the boards was 
the end of a long rope and he gave the rope a 
pull and there was the sound of a brass bell and 
out of the pit Sung Chiang leaped forth! Seeing 
Chu T’ung he gave a great start of fear. 

But Chu T’ung said, “Brother Sung, you are 
not to blame your younger brother for capturing 
you, for you have always been good to me and 
you have deceived me in nothing and if ever 
there were something wrong you did not deceive 
us in it. Once when we were drinking together 
you said to me, ‘Under the altar in my house 
there is a secret pit. Above it stand the Buddha 
and the ancestral tablets. Underneath there is 
a place covered with boards and on this place 
stands the altar. If you are in any danger you can 
go thither and hide.’ I, your younger brother, so 
heard it at that time, and I remembered it in 
my heart and today the magistrate in our court 
appointed Lei Heng and me, the two of us, to 
come here but it means nothing and it is only to 
cover men’s eyes. The magistrate assuredly has 
his heart for you but this Chang The Third and 
the old woman Yien talk back and forth in the 
Hall Of Justice, saying, ‘If the local magistrate 
will not be judge surely we will go to the one 
higher and make appeal,’ and for this he sent 
the two of us to come hither to your village and 
search. I was only afraid that Lei Heng was too 
honest and stupid and would not know how to 
help you and if he saw you, Elder Brother, he 
would have no device to get out of the difficulty. 
And for this I deceived him somewhat there in 
front of the village and I came straight here to 
talk with you. Although this place is good yet 
it is not a place to rest your body. If someone 
finds out of it and comes here to search then what 
will come of it?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “So have I also thought 
to myself. If it had not been you who searched 
first then indeed would I have been bound in 
chains.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Do not speak thus. But 
where is the best place for you to go?” 

Sung Chiang said, “This humble one has 
thought to himself that there are three safe 
places of rest for me. First, is in the village of 
The Little Whirlwind, Ch’ai Chin, near Ch’ang 
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Chou; second, in Ch’ing Chou with a military 
man, a lesser hero than the one named Li Kuan 
in the time of Han, whose surname is Hua and 
his name Yung; third, on The Mountain Of The 
White Tiger, with the old lord K’ung in his vil- 
lage. He has two sons, the elder called The Curly 
Haired, K’ung Ming, and the second called The 
Lone Fire, K’ung Liang. They used often to 
come and see me. But of these three I cannot de- 
cide which is the best and I do not know to which 
I ought to go.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Elder Brother, you had bet- 
ter think quickly for you should go and at once. 
Tonight you must set out. A thousand times I 
say you must not delay and so do yourself an 


injury.” 


Sung Chiang said, “Whatever comes upon 


me from those above, I only hope my brother 
will ward it off from me. If gold and silver be 
needed, you have only to come to my home here 
and ask for it.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Do not trouble over this; 
it is all on my body. Let my elder brother only 
take thought of where he must go.” 

Sung Chiang thanked Chu T’ung and again 
he went into the pit and Chu T’ung covered the 
boards over as they had been and again put the 
altar over them. Then he opened the door and 
took up his sword and he came out and said, 
“True enough and he is not in the village.” And 
he shouted out, “Sergeant Lei, we can do noth- 
ing now but take the old lord Sung with us— 
how is that?” 

Lei Heng then hearing this said, that they 
would take the old lord Sung, thought to him- 
self, “Chu T’ung was the best of friends with 
that Sung Chiang, and how can he then turn over 
and wish to take the old lord Sung? This talk is 
surely the opposite of what he means. If he 
brings it up again, I will speak for friendship’s 
sake.” 

Then Chu T’ung and Lei Heng called to- 
gether the soldiers and they all gathered into 
the thatch-roofed hall and in great haste the old 
lord Sung poured out wine for them all to drink. 
Chu T’ung said, ‘Do not prepare wine and food. 
But pray let the old lord and his younger son 
prepare to go with us to the magistrate’s court.” 

And Lei Heng said, “How is it we do not see 
the younger son?” 


The old lord replied, ‘““My younger son has 

gone to the city to buy some implements for the 
fields and so he is not in the village today. That 
Sung Chiang has not entered my doors since 
three years ago when I announced him not my 
son and I have a written proof of this.” 
_ But Chu T’ung said, “How can such talk as 
this carry any weight? We two bear the magis- 
trate’s command that we are to arrest-you both, 
father and son, and that you ate to go to the court 
and speak for yourselves.” 

And Lei Heng said, “Officer Chu, listen to 
me speak. Sung Chiang has committed a crime 
but surely there was a reason for it and it is not — 
necessarily true that he must die. If it is true 
that the old lord has such a proof as this, and 
there is an official seal upon it, it cannot be false. 
We ought to consider that once we were friends 
with Sung Chiang and bear the burden for him 
now. Let us then copy off the proof and make 
our report of it.” 

Chu T’ung thought to himself, “I spoke the 
opposite of what I meant so'that he might not 
doubt me.” Then he said aloud, ‘Since you, my 
Brother, have spoken thus, why should I with- 
out any reason injure another?” 

The old lord thanked them then and he said, 
“Much do I thank you two honored officers for 
protecting me thus,” and straightway he had 
wine and food sent out and given to all the sol- 
diers. Then he took out twenty ounces of silver 
and presented it to the two officers. But they 
would not have the silver for themselves at all 
and they took it and divided it among all and 
the forty soldiers divided it. Then the proof was 
copied and they said farewell to the old lord 
Sung and left the Village of the Sung Family. 
The two officers, Chu and Lei, went then with 
all of the soldiers back to the magistrate’s court. 


When they returned it was just time for the 
magistrate to go into the Hall Of Judgment and 
he saw Chu T’ung and Lei Heng returning and 
he asked them why they did. The two then hum- 
bly said, “Twice did we search the village, front 
and back, and in all four directions about it, and 
there is not that man there. The old lord is ill 
of a flux upon his bed and he cannot move and 
either at night or dawn he will reach his end. 
Sung Ch’ing went out last month and is not re- 
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CHAPTER 21: THE TWO BROTHERS ESCAPE 


turned yet, so we could only copy off the proof.” 
The magistrate said, “If it is thus, then I must 

report to the official above me and I must send 

out a mandate to every place to arrest him.” 
Of this no more need be told. 


Now there were certain men in the court who 
had been good friends with Sung Chiang and 
these all went to Chang The Third to plead for 
Sung Chiang that there might be an end of the 
matter. That Chang The Third could not persist 
in the face of all these and besides the woman 
was dead and he also had received favors from 
Sung Chiang in the past and so he was willing 
to consider the matter ended. Chu T’ung col- 
lected-some silver here and there and gave it to 
the old woman Yien and told her not to go and 
plead to the higher official. The old woman hav- 
ing received some money out of it had no recourse 
but to give her promise. Chu T’ung then took 
out a certain more amount of silver to be used 
as it was necessary in the court of the higher offi- 
cial so that the report sent up by the magistrate 
might not be returned and the magistrate also 
did all he could, and he offered a thousand pieces 
of reward money and here and there everywhere 
he sent out proclamations of the matter. And 
he fastened a crime on T’ang Liu Er and it was 
that of his own will he had helped a murderer 
to escape, and for this T’ang Liu Er was beaten 
twenty strokes and a brand was put on his face 
and he was exiled to a distance of less than two 
hundred miles. As for the others who had been 
arrested in connection with the case, they were 
all released as soon as each had found a guar- 
antor for himself. 


Let it be told further now of Sung Chiang. 
His home was a farmer’s and how did it come 
about that they had such a pit of hiding as this? 
In those ancient times it was an easy thing to 
be an official but hard to be an official’s hireling. 
And why was it easy to be an official? Because 
in those times evil men were powerful about the 
Emperor and they fawned upon the Emperor 
and made much of his desires and they stole the 
power of the Emperor for themselves, and if a 
man were not a relative of theirs, he would not 
be used and if it was not money. they did not 
want it. 


And why was it hard to be the hirelings? At 
that time if one in the position of Sung Chiang 
committed a crime, if he were punished lightly 
he was branded on the face and sent on military 
service to wild and distant parts, and if he were 
punished heavily all his possessions were confis- 
cated and he was killed. For hiding in such times 
as these was the pit prepared in Sung Chiang’s 
home. Moreover, because there was always the 
danger of involving parents in crimes, Sung Chi- 
ang had asked his parents to disinherit him pub- 
licly and strike out his name from the family 
list of names and he took up his abode in a sepa- 
rate place. And the magistrate gave them a pa- 
per of proof and they had no coming and going, 
Sung Chiang and his family, and if he had some- 
thing he wished to put in his home he did it se- 
cretly. Thus it was with many in the time of the 
Sung emperors. 

Now let it be told of when Sung Chiang came 
out of the pit and took counsel with his father 
and brother. 

Sung Chiang said, “Today if it had not been 
for the protection of Chu T’ung I would have 
been taken to court. Such mercy cannot be for- 
gotten unrewarded. Now my brother and I, the 
two of us, must escape to another place. If 
Heaven takes pity on us, or if at some time the 
Emperor forgives all criminals, then will we 
come back and father and sons may meet again. 
Let our father send gold and silver secretly by 
messenger to Chu T’ung and beg him to use it 
for us above and below and give a little to help 
the old woman Yien so that she will not make 
trouble above.” 

The old lord said, ‘Do not waste your heart 
over this matter. You are only to take care of 
yourselves, you and your brother, on the road. 
If when you have reached that place, and there 
is a trustworthy man, send me a letter by him.” 

That night the two brothers tied up their bun- 
dle and rose at the fourth watch of the night 
and washed their faces and rinsed out their 
mouths and ate their early meal and the two 
of them dressed themselves and set out. Sung 
Chiang wore a white sheepskin hat and on his 
body he wore a white satin robe, around which 


_ was tied a plum-blossom colored silken girdle. 


On his feet he wore hempen many-strapped shoes 
and hempen strips about his legs. Sung Ch’ing 
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was disguised as his servant and he carried the 
bundle. They both went into the hall first and 
took farewell of their father. There they saw 
the old lord and he could not restrain his tears, 
and he commanded them, saying, “Though there 
are ten thousand of miles ahead of you, do not 
grieve.” 

Sung Chiang and Sung Ch’ing then told all 
the villagers, great and small, that they were by 
day and by night to care for the old lord with 
the utmost industry, and he was to have no lack 
in food and drink. Then the two brothers each of 
them hung a knife to his girdle and each took a 
sword and went straight out and left the Village 
of Sung. 

The two then went on the road and ahead 
and it was just at the time when autumn ends 
and winter begins and after some days of walk- 
ing they meditated as they went and Sung Chi- 
ang said, “Where now is the best place for us 
to go?” 

Sung Ch’ing answered, “I asked those people 
on rivers and lakes and they said, ‘We have al- 
ways heard of the good name of the great Ch’ai 
Chin near Ch’ang Chou and we hear he is a true 
descendant of the first Emperor of Chou.’ But 
we have never seen him and how can we go to 
him? Men all say he is ready to help any and 
looks lightly on gold and silver and is friend to 
all good fellows under Heaven and he rescues 
all such as are in trouble. He is a true follower 
of that one of old, who fed three thousand in 
his house. We two had better go there to him.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I have thought this also in 
my heart. Although we have written letters back 
and forth to him we have never had a good op- 
portunity to meet.” 

The two having thus taken counsel together 
they went straight on the road to Ch’ang Chou. 
On such a journey of necessity they must go 
over mountains and across streams, and they 
passed through cities large and small, and they 
slept by day while travelling merchants were on 
the road. But there were two things that were 
evil and it was they had often to eat out of lep- 
ers’ bowls unwashed and filled again for them, 
and they had to sleep in beds in which men had 
died. 


Let us put aside talk of trivial matters and 


speak only of the things that are important. Sung 
Chiang and his brother, the two of them, in less 
than one day had come here to Ch’ang Chou and 
they asked people, saying, “Where is the village 
of the great Ch’ai Chin?” 

When they had asked the place they went 
straight to the village and they asked a villager, 
“Ts the great Ch’ai Chin in the village or not?” 

The villager answered, saying, “The lord is 
in the east village today collecting rice for his 
rent from tenants and he is not in the village.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, “How far is it from 
here to the east village?’ 

The villager replied, “It is more than ten 
miles.” 

Sung Chiang asked, “Which road shall we 
take?” 

The villager said, “We do not dare even to 
begin to ask what are your honorable surnames.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I am from the city of Yin 


' Ch’en and I am Sung Chiang.” 


The villager said, “Is it not indeed he who 
is named The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang 
The Scribe?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “I am that one.” 

Then the villager said, “Our great lord has 
spoken often of the noble name, and we have 
been loath because we never met you. If it is 
Sung Chiang, I, humble one, will lead you 
thither.” 

In great haste then the villager led Sung Chi- 
ang and Sung Ch’ing and they went toward the 
east village and in less than two watches they 
had already come to the east village and the vil- 
lager said, “You two noble ones pray sit here 
in this pavilion for a little while and wait until 
this humble one goes and tells the lord so that 
he may come out and meet you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “That is well,” and so he 
and his brother sat in the pavilion and they put 
aside their swords and untied their girdle knives 
and eased themselves of their loads and so they 
sat there in the pavilion awhile. But the villager 
was not gone long when they saw the middle 
gate ahead of them opened wide and the lord 
Ch’ai Chin come forth with three or five retain- 
ers and he ran out in great haste to the pavilion 
because of his wish to see Sung Chiang, When 
he saw Sung Chiang he bowed himself to the 
ground and he said, “I have longed myself nigh 
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death for this. What wind has blown such a 
heavenly happiness as this to me? Great comfort 
it brings to me who have thirsted mightily for it 
—great happiness—great happiness !”” 

Sung Chiang also bowed himself down to the 
ground and he answered, “I am a man of small 
talent and but a common servant in a court and 
today I came here especially hoping to see you.” 

Ch’ai Chin raised Sung Chiang up and he said, 
“Last night on the candle I saw a flower form 
from the tallow and this morning a magpie 
called, but I did not know that the happiness 
they portended was the coming of this honored 
brother.”’ And his whole face was full of smiles. 

Sung Chiang seeing Ch’ai Chin welcome him 
with such respect was greatly pleased in his heart 
and he called his brother Sung Ch’ing to come 
forward also to greet Ch’ai Chin. Ch’ai Chin 
shouted out for his servants and they arranged 
Sung Chiang’s possessions and prepared the guest 
room to the west of the house for the guests. 
Ch’ai Chin, still clasping Sung Chiang’s hand, 
went with him inside to the inner hall and there 
according to position they seated themselves. 
And Ch’ai Chin said, “I do not dare to begin to 
ask. I have heard that you had business in Yiin 

*Ch’en, and how is it you have come to this poor 
village to such a humble one as I?” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “I have long 
heard your great name, Sir, and it has been like 
thunder in my ears and although from time to 
time I have had your letters, yet loath have I 
been that I have not had a moment free from my 
work and could not meet you. Today I, Sung 
Chiang, heedlessly have done an ignoble thing. 
We two brothers therefore had no place of ref- 
uge and we bethought ourselves of you, a man 
noble and looking lightly on silver and quick to 
help the needy, and so we came hither.” 

Ch’ai Chin, hearing this, laughed and said, 
“Brother, let your heart rest. Although you have 
the ten great crimes if you come here to- my 
village you need not be sorrowful or have heavy 
hearts. It is not that I, Ch’ai Chin, am praising 
myself, but no guard or police would even dare 
to open his eyes to look at my village, much less 
come here to capture anyone.” 

Then Sung Chiang told in detail the affair of 
the killing of P’o Hsi and Ch’ai Chin burst into 
laughing and he said, “Brother, let your heart 


rest. If you had killed the Emperor’s own mes- 
senger and had robbed the imperial treasury it- 
self, yet would I dare to hide you in my house.” 

When he had finished speaking he asked Sung 
Chiang and his brother, the two of them, to wash 
themselves and he brought out at once two robes 
and two head kerchiefs and ‘silken shoes and 
clean hose and told the two brothers to change 
their garments. 

The two washed themselves therefore and put 
on the fresh garments and the serving men took 
the old garments and placed them in the guests’ 
sleeping room. Then Ch’ai Chin wished Sung 
Chiang to go to the innermost hall and there a 
feast was prepared and he invited Sung Chiang 
to sit opposite to him in the highest seat. Sung 
Ch’ing, since Sung Chiang was above him, sat 
at the side. When the three were seated there 


_ were ten-odd villagers who had just come in and 


also several upper serving men and they came 
in turn and poured out wine for the guests and 
their lord. Ch’ai Chin again besought the two 


brothers to let their hearts be free and to drink 


several cups of wine. Sung Chiang thanked him 
without ceasing and when they were half 
drunken the three continued to speak of their 
esteem for each other. : 

Then seeing that the sky darkened with the 
lateness of the hour, candles were lit and Sung 
Chiang said in farewell, “Let us drink only to 
this point.” But how was Ch’ai Chin willing to 
stop the wine? They drank on until night was 
well on and Sung Chiang had then to go out and 
relieve himself and Ch’ai Chin called to a vil- 
lager, “Take a lantern and lead Sung Chiang 
out to the southeastern vacant place there to re- 
lieve himself.” 

But Sung Chiang said to himself, “I will take 
this opportunity to escape a round of wine,” and 
he circled around to the south of the village and 
there under the eaves he walked on and again he 
went around to the southeast part. 

Sung Chiang by this time was already eight 
parts out of ten drunken and his footsteps wa- 
vered and he could but waver from side to side. 
Now there beneath the porch stood a great fel- 
low and because he was suffering from chills and 
a fever and he could not longer endure the chill, 
he had brought out a shovelful of fiery coals and 
was there warming himself. Sung Chiang held 
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his head high as he walked and he stepped full 
on the handle of the shovel full of fire. The 
coals all flew up on the fellow’s face so that he 
jumped with fright and in his fright the perspira- 
tion started out all over him. Then the fellow’s 
anger rose and he grasped Sung Chiang by the 
bosom and with a great shout he said, ‘What 
accursed man are you that you dare to come and 
make a joke of me?” 

Sung Chiang started with fright also and be- 
fore he could explain the man with the lantern 
came and in great haste he cried out, “Do not 
be rude! This is one whom the great lord holds 
as most honored guest.” 

That fellow said, “Guest—guest! I was guest 
too when I came and I was most honored then, 
too. But now the evil talk of the villagers is 
heeded and they all despise me. Assuredly a man 
cannot have a thousand days of good.”’ And he 
made ready to beat Sung Chiang. 

That villager then put down his lantern and 
came forward to exhort him and when he could 
not move him, he'saw two or three lanterns com- 
ing as though they flew and Ch’ai Chin, the lord 
himself, hastened thither and said, “I did not 
come out to meet you earlier, Sir Scribe, and 
how is it this quarrel has arisen?” 

The villager then told of the stepping into 
the shovelful of fire, and Ch’ai Chin laughed and 
said, “Good fellow, do you not know this most 
learned and honorable of all scribes at the 
court?” 

That fellow said, “Even though he were 
greatest of all I would ask if he could compare to 
Sung Chiang, scribe at Yiin Ch’en. Can he, 
then?” 

Ch’ai Chin laughed mightily at this and he 
said, “Good fellow, do you know Sung Chiang 
or not?” 

The fellow said, “Although I do not know 
him, on all the rivers and lakes he is called The 
Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang, and he is.a good 
fellow known to all under Heaven.” 

Ch’ai Chin then asked him, ‘‘Why is he known 
to all under Heaven as a good fellow?” 

The man replied, “I cannot tell it all now. 
But he is a great, good man. When he does a 
thing there is beginning and end and a start and 
completion. I am but waiting until my illness is 
well to go and seek him.” 


Ch’ai Chin said, “Do you want to see him?” 

That fellow said, “If I did not, why should I 
be doing all this talking?’ 

Ch’ai Chin said, “Good fellow, if this one be 
far from you; he is eighteen thousand miles 
away; if he be near them he is before your face.” 
Then he pointed at Sung Chiang and said, “This 
very one is The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang.” 

That fellow said, “If it is truae—yet it cannot 
be!” Rie, @ 
But Sung Chiang said, “This humble one is 
indeed Sung Chiang.” 

Then that fellow fixed his eyes and he stared 
at Sung Chiang and bent his head in obeisance 
and he said, ‘‘I would not have believed that to- 
day I would see Sung Chiang.” 

Sung Chiang asked, “How is it you love me so 
undeservedly ?” 

That fellow replied, “Just now I assuredly 
behaved without right and a thousand thousand 
times I ask forgiveness. Although I have eyes I 
could not see T’ai Mountain,” and he knelt on 
the ground and was not willing to rise. 

Then Sung Chiang in great haste lifted him, 
saying, “What is my brother’s honorable 
name?” ! 

Then Ch’ai Chin pointed at that fellow and 
gave his surname and his name and from whence 
he came. 


For this reason the fierce tiger in the mountain 
cavern when he saw him was filled with terror 
and the robbers in the woods when they saw him 
were so frightened that their galls burst. Truly 
was it 


If this were told the moon and stars their 
lustre then would shed, 

Each river and each mountain stream would 
change its torrent bed. 


Who was this fellow whose name Ch’ai Chin 
gave? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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CH’AI CHIN PRESSES 
HIS GUESTS TO STAY. 
WU SUNG KILLS 

THE GREAT TIGER 
OF CHING YANG 
RIDGE 


IT IS SAID: ung Chiang, because he 
had drunk a cup too much of wine, had gone out 
to relieve himself, and he had walked under the 
porch and stumbled over the handle of a shovel- 
ful of coals, and incurred the wrath of a certain 
fellow, who leaped-up and made as if to strike 
Sung Chiang. Ch’ai Chin hastened out and sud- 
denly called out Sung Chiang’s name and posi- 
tion, and now that his name had leaked out thus, 
that big fellow hearing this was Sung Chiang, 
knelt on the ground and was not willing to rise. 
And hé said, “Although this humble one has eyes 
he did not know T’ai Mountain, and now in this 
instant of time have I carelessly insulted you. 
Ten thousand times I hope I can be forgiven.” 

Sung Chiang lifted the fellow up and asked 
him, “Who is this honorable one and what his 
honorable surname and name?” 

Ch’ai Chin pointed at him and said, “‘This fel- 
low is a man of the city of Ch’ing Ho, and his 
surname is Wu and his name is Sung, and he is 
the second son in his family, and he has already 

-been here a year.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “On rivers and lakes 
have I heard everywhere the great name of Wu 
The Second, but I did not hope to see you here 
this day. Great happiness—great happiness!” 

And Ch’ai Chin said, “It could scarcely be 
thought that such as you, chiefest in ten thou- 
sand, could thus meet. It is a thing seldom seen, 
truly.” And so he asked them to feast together 
and talk. 


Sung Chiang was mightily pleased and he 
clasped Wu Sung’s hand and they went together 
to the inner hall to feast and he called Sung 
Ch’ing to come before Wu Sung. Ch’ai Chin 
would have Wu Sung sit down, and in great 
haste Sung Chiang made way for Wu Sung on 
the upper seat, but how could Wu Sung be will- 
ing to do this? They were courteous for nigh 
upon half a day and at last Wu Sung took the 
third place. Ch’ai Chin then called for fresh 
plates and food and he besought the three to 
feast with him. 

Now Sung Chiang seeing under the light of 
the lamp how fine and beautiful a man Wu Sung 
was, was pleased to his heart and he asked Wu 
Sung, saying, ‘“Why are you here, second lord?” 

Wu Sung answered, saying, “This humble 
brother was in the city of Ch’ing Ho and because 
I was drunken there after taking wine I quar- 
reled with a high officer of the city and in that 
instant’s wrath with one blow of my fist I 
knocked him unconscious. I thought he was dead 
and I escaped hitherstraightway, and Icame here 
to this great lord’s presence to escape hardship. 
Now more than a year has passed. Afterwards I 
heard that man was not dead but still alive and 
now today I was even about to go home and seek 
out my elder brother and I had not thought of 
falling ill with chills and fever, so that I could 
not start my journey home. There I was, now hot 
and cold, on the porch beside the fire where 
Elder Brother stumbled over the handle ‘of the 
shovel, and so startled was I that the cold sweat 
sprang out over my body, and now perhaps my 
illness is over.” 

Sung Chiang, hearing this, was mightily 
pleased and they drank wine until far in the 
night before they ceased. Sung Chiang then 
would have Wu Sung to sleep in the guest room 
with him. The next day when they rose Ch’ai | 
Chin prepared a feast and he killed sheep and 
pigs and so he made much of Sung Chiang. Of 
this no more need be told. 

After several days had passed Sung Chiang 
brought out some silver for Wu Sung to make 
clothes. Ch’ai Chin knew of it and how could he 
be willing for Sung Chiang to spend money 
thus? So he took out satin and soft silks and 
there were tailors in the house and he had suit- 
able garments made for the three of them. 
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CHAPTER 22: WU SUNG TAKES HIS LEAVE 


Now why was it that the gossipers said Ch’ai 
Chin did not like Wu Sung? When Wu Sung 
had first come to take refuge with Ch’ai Chin, 
Ch’ai Chin received him exactly as he now did 
Sung Chiang. But later as Wu Sung was in the 
village he was often drunken and his temper then 


was troublesome so that if the villagers did not - 


please him wholly in fulfilling his desires he 
would thrust his fist out to strike them. Because 
of this in the whole village there was not one who 
would speak well of him and everyone hated him 
and they all went before Ch’ai Chin and told 
him many of Wu Sung’s faults, and Ch’ai Chin, 
although he did not drive Wu Sung out, yet 
thought to treat him less courteously than be- 
fore. But Sung Chiang now would have him feast 
with him every day and so Wu Sung’s former 
faults did not come forth and he lived thus with 
Sung Chiang for ten days and more and then he 
wanted to go to his home and see how his brother 
did. Ch’ai Chin and Sung Chiang both pressed 
him to stay for a few days more, but Wu Sung 
said, “Because I have not seen my brother for so 
long I must go and see how he does,” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If it is true that the 
second lord must go, I dare not force him to stay. 
But if you have any idle time then come and we 
will meet again.’ 

And Wu Sung made obeisance of thanks to 
Sung Chiang and Ch’ai Chin brought out silver 
and gold to give to Wu Sung and Wu Sung 
thanked him, saying, “In very truth I have trou- 
bled you much, the great one.” 

Then Wu Sung tied up his bundle and he 
caught into the rope his club. And Ch’ai Chin 
gave him a parting feast, and Wu Sung wore a 
new red silk, quilted, padded coat and he wore a 
hat of sheepskin and he shouldered his bundle 
and took up his club and thought to eg farewell 
and go on his way. 

But Sung Chiang said, “Good Brcther wait a 
little.” And he returned to his own room and he 
brought out some silver and he hastened out to 
the front of the village and he said, “I will go 
with you for a way, Brother.” 

Then Sung Chiang and his brother Sung 
Ch’ing, the pair of them, waited until Wu Sung 
had parted from the lord Ch’ai Chin and Sung 
Chiang said, “Sir, I also must leave you a little 
while but I shall return soon.” 


So the three of them then left the east village 
where Ch’ai Chin was and went some two or 
three miles and Wu Sung bade them farewell, 
saying, ‘Honored Brothers, this is far enough— 
pray return. The lord Ch’ai Chin will be watch- 
ing for you.” 

But Sung Chiang answered, “What will a few 
steps more matter?” And they talked idly as 
they went and without knowing a mile or more 
passed. 

Then Wu Sung took Sung Chiang’s hand and 
he said, “Honored Brother, it is not necessary 
you should escort me so far. It has long been said, 
‘Although you escort your guest a thousand 
miles, yet must you part intheend.’” . 

But Sung Chiang pointed ahead, saying, “Let 
us go a few steps more. Ha, there on the road is a 
little wine shop! Let us drink three cups and then 
part.” 

The three came to the wine shop and Sung 
Chiang sat in the upper seat and Wu Sung put 
his club down and he sat opposite and so they 
were seated. Sung Ch’ing sat at the side. Then 
they called the wine shop servant to bring wine 
out. And he brought some plates of food and 
fruits and vegetables and the like and they were 
all set on the table. When the three had: drunk 
several cups they saw the red sun half way down 
the west and Wu Sung then said, “The hue of 
the sky darkens into night. If Elder Brother does 
not leave me, here I must knock my head four 
times before you and call you my elder brother- 
friend.” 

At this Sung Chiang was mightily pleased and 
Wu Sung knocked his head four times in obei- 
sance. Then Sung Chiang called Sung Ch’ing to 
take out from his purse a piece of silver weigh- 
ing ten ounces to give to Wu Sung. But how 
could Wu Sung be willing to receive it? He said, 
“Elder Brother-friend, you need money yourself 
now that you are a guest.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, you 
are not to think much of this. If you refuse me, 
I will not acknowledge you for my brother- 
friend.” 

So Wu Sung could only make obeisance and 
receive the silver then, and he thrust it into his 
bosom and Sung Chiang took out some odd silver 
and paid for the wine. Then Wu Sung took up 
his club and the three shaking their hands came 
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to the front of the wine shop and parted and Wu 
Sung with many tears made obeisance and went 
his way. Sung Chiang and Sung Ch’ing stood at 
the front of the wine shop and watched until 
they could no longer see Wu Sung before they 
turned about to go back. 

When they had not gone less than a mile they 
saw the lord Ch’ai Chin riding his horse and lead- 
ing behind him tworiderless horses. Sung Chiang, 
seeing it, was pleased and they mounted and rode 
back together. Then they dismounted and went 
into the inner hall to drink wine. The two 
brothers from then on lived in the village of the 
lord Ch’ai Chin. 


Now the story must be divided into two, and 
let.it but be told of Wu Sung after he had parted 
from Sung Chiang. As night came on he went to 
an inn and stopped there. The next morning he 
rose and lighted the stove and ate his breakfast 
and paid for his room, tied up hs bundle, took up 
his club, and then went on his way. To himself 
he thought, “On river and lake have I heard it 
told of The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang, and 
all I have heard is true. A brother-friend like this 
cannot be in vain for me.” 

Wu Sung traveled along the road for several 
days and he came to the.boundary of a certain 
town in the district of Yang Ku. But while he 
was yet a distance from the town, one day at high 
noon he had walked until his belly was both 
hungered and athirst. He looked and saw ahead 
of him a wine shop and a wine flag waved before 


the door. There were written five characters on 


the flag and they said, ‘“Three Bowls And You 
Cannot Go Over The Ridge.” Wu Sung went 
within and sat down and put his club against the 
wall and he called out. “Wine shop keeper, 
bring wine here quickly for me to drink!” 

Then he saw the keeper of the wine shop bring 
three bowls and a pair of chopsticks and a saucer 
of hot vegetables and he put all this before Wu 
Sung, and he poured out a full bowl of wine. Wu 
Sung took up the bowl and swallowed the wine 
at a gulp, and he called out, saying, “There is 
strength to this wine! If you have that with 
which I can fill my belly, too, bring it and I will 
buy it and eat it with the wine.” 

The keeper of the wine shop said, “TI have only 
cooked cow’s flesh.” 


Wu Sung said, “That is good. Cut off two or 
three catties and bring it here.” 

The keeper of the wine shop went to an inner 
room and cut off two or three catties of cooked 
cow’s flesh and it filled a great plate and he 
brought it and put it before Wu Sung, and im- 
mediately poured out another bowl of wine. Wu 
Sung when he had drunk it said, “Good wine!” 
And the man poured out yet another bowl. 

When Wu Sung had thus drunk three bowls, 
the man poured no more. Wu Sung knocked on 
the table and called out, “Wine shop keeper, 
how is it you do not come to pour out more 
wine?” 

The man replied, “Sir Guest, if you will have 
more flesh I will give it to you.” 

Wu Sung said, “I want wine also. But slice off 
some flesh too.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “The flesh I will 
slice and bring and give it to Sir Guest to eat. 
But I will bring no more wine.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “Here is a strange way 
of doing!” And he asked the man, saying, ““Why 
are you not willing to sell wine to me to drink?’ 

The wine shop keeper replied, “Sir Guest, you 
surely saw what was on the face of the flag wav- 
ing at my door and it is clearly written there, 
‘Three Bowls And You Cannot Go Over The 
Ridge.’ ” 

Wu Sung said, ““What does this mean, three 
bowls and you cannot go over the ridge?” 

The wine shop keeper said, “Our wine, al- 
though it is village wine, has yet the taste and 
power of old wine, and so whatever guest comes 
to my inn and drinks three bowls he is drunken 
and he cannot climb the ridge ahead over the 
mountains and so it is called Three Bowls And 
You Cannot Go Over The Ridge. If there is a 
passing guest who comes in he drinks only three 
bowls and does not ask for more.” 

Wu Sung laughed and said, “If it isso, why is 
it that I, having drunk three bowls, am not 
drunken?” 

The wine shop keeper said, “My wine is called 
‘Smell Of It Leaks Through The Bottle’ and is 
so named. And it is named also ‘Wine That 
Makes A Man Fall Outside The Door.’ When 
it is first taken into the mouth it is mild and full- 
flavored, but in a little while it makes a man fall 
down drunken.” 
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Wu Sung said, “Do not speak like a fool. It is 
not as if I would not pay you..Bring three more 
bowls for me to drink.” 

The wine shop keeper, seeing that Wu Sung 
was not at all moved, poured three more bowls 
and Wu Sung drank them, saying, “Good wine, 


in truth! Sir Innkeeper, as I drink a bowl I will. 


pay for it, so do you only keep on pouring.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “Sir Guest, do not 
drink on. This wine indeed can make a man fall 
drunken dead and there is no medicine to heal 
him.” 

Wu Sung replied, ‘Do not speak like a fool ! 
Even if you had hid a drug in it to confuse me 
yet have I a nose.” 

The wine shop keeper could not argue with 
him, therefore, and so he poured out three more 
bowls one after the other. 

Then Wu Sung said, “Bring two catties more 
of the flesh.” So the wine shop keeper brought 
two more catties.of cow’s flesh and yet three more 
bowls of wine. Wu Sung had now eaten and 
drunk until his mouth was slippery and he 
thought of nothing but eating and drinking on 
and so he took out of his girdle some odd silver 
and he called out, “Sir Innkeeper, do you come 
here and just look at my silver and see if it is not 
enough to pay for your meat and wine.” 

The wine shop keeper looked at it and he said, 
“More than enough and out of it I shall have 
money to return to you.” 

Wu Sung said, “I do not want you to return 
money. Only bring wine here and pour it out.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “Sir Guest, if you 
want to drink winé I have still five or six bowls 
of it, but I do fear it will be ill with you if you 
drink more.” : } 

But Wu Sung answered, “Even if you have 
five or six bowls more then bring it all here and 
pour it out.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “You great tall 
fellow, if you fall down dead drunk, how can 
you be lifted up again?” 

Wu Sung answered, “If I want you to lift me 
IT am no good fellow.” 

Yet how was the wine shop keeper willing to 
bring the wine and pour it out? Then Wu Sung’s 
black anger leaped up and he roared, “I do not 
drink your wine without paying! Do not draw 
up this old fellow’s anger from his heart! I will 


break everything in your house to dust—I will 
turn this accursed inn of yours upside down!” 

Then the wine shop keeper said to himself, 
“This thing is drunken. I will not stir him up,” 
And so he poured out six more bowls of wine for 
Wu Sung. 

All in all Wu Sung had drunk by now 
eighteen bowls. At last he lifted up his club and 
heaved, up his body and he said, “I am not 
drunken yet,” and he came outside the door and 
laughed, saying, ““Now you cannot say that after 
three bowls the ridge cannot be climbed!” And 
with his club in his hand he went on his way. 

The wine shop keeper hastened out and called, - 
“Sir Guest, whither do you go?” 

Wu Sung stopped and asked, ““Why are you 
calling me? I do not owe you money for wine, 
and why do you call me?” 

The wine shop keeper called out, “I have a 
good purpose. Do you come back to my house 
and come and see the copy of the magistrate’s 
proclamation here.” 

Wu Sung asked, “What proclamation?” 

The wine shop keeper replied, “In these days 
on the ridge ahead there is a great tiger, slant- 
eyed, white-browed, and he comes out at night to 
attack men, and he has spoiled the lives of some 
twenty or thirty goodly fellows. Therefore the 
magistrate has put out a proclamation and de- 
clared a certain day when the hunters must have 
killed him and brought him in and this command 
is published everywhere for passing guests and 
travelers that they must only cross the ridge in a 
large number together. And the ridge may only 
be crossed from mid-morning to mid-afternoon. 
In the other hours of early dawn and evening 
none are allowed to cross the ridge. If there is one 
traveling alone he must wait until others come 
that they may go together. This hour now is just 
at the end of the permitted time and at the be- 
ginning of the forbidden hours. I saw you going 
without a word to anyone and you will uselessly 
lose your life. Better it would be if you passed 
the night here with me and wait until tomorrow 
when some twenty or thirty have gathered to- 
gether and so may you all cross the ridge in 
safety.” 

Wu Sung heard this and laughed and he said, 
“T am a man of the city of Ch’ing Ho. This ridge 
I have crossed some ten or twenty times. When 
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did I ever hear there was such a tiger as this? Do 
not make such accursed talk as this to frighten 
me. Even if there were a great tiger I am not 
afraid of it.” 

The wine shop keeper said, “I had the good 
purpose of saving you, but if you do not believe 
it come in and see the proclamation.” 

Wu Sung said, “Such accursed talk! If there 
were truly a tiger this lord would not fear it. If 
you had me sleep at your house before the night 
was at dawn you would take my life and rob me 
of my money. And so you use the accursed tiger 
to scare me now!” 

The wine shop keeper said, “(Now look at this! 
Here am I with a good heart and he turns it 
about into an evil one and this I have for thanks! 
If you do not believe me, then pray go on to suit 
yourself.” 

So speaking and shaking his head he went 
back into his inn. 


Then Wu Sung, carrying his club, went to the 
ridge in great strides and when he had gone 
about ten or twelve miles he came to the foot of 
the ridge and he saw there a large tree. The bark 
had been scraped from it sothat there was a space 
of white wood and upon this were written two 
linesof characters. Now WuSung knew some few 
scattered letters and he lifted his head to look at 
these, and there was written, ‘“This is written be- 
cause of the great tiger on the ridge. If there are 
travelers passing they may pass only between 
watches from mid-morning to mid-afternoon. 
Do not injure your own selves.” 

Wu Sung saw it and, laughing, he said, “This 
is a false sign of that wine shop keeper’s, by 
which he may frighten travelers so that they will 
go to that house of his to sleep. What accursed 
thing should I fear?’ And dragging his club he 
ascended the ridge. 

At that time it was late afternoon and the 
round red sun was slowly going down behind the 
mountains. Wu Sung walked in the strength of 
the wine and he walked on up the ridge. But he 
had not gone a third of a mile when he saw a 
Tuined temple to a mountain god. He went to 
the front of the temple and he saw upon the 
temple gate there was pasted a proclamation 
bearing an official seal. Wu Sung stayed his feet 
and read it, and on it was written, “A proclama- 


tion from the town of Yang Ku: Since there is a 
great tiger on the ridge and it takes the lives of 
men, all heads of villagers and all hunters and 
the like are to search for the beast everywhere. 
If there are travelers passing they may pass in 
the daytime from mid-morning to mid-after- 
noon and cross in a group together. As for other 
times or if there are single travelers alone they 
are not to cross the ridge, lest they lose their 
lives. Each man must know this. Proclaimed in 
the reign period Cheng-ho.” 

Wu Sung read the proclamation with the seal 
and he knew then there was truly a tiger. But 
when he thought of turning about and going 
back to the wine shop he thought to himself, “If 
I go back he will laugh at me for not being a 
good fellow. I can only push on.” And he 
thought on a while and then he said, ‘““What ac- 
cursed thing am I afraid of ? I can only go on 
and see what happens.’’ 

As Wu Sung was going his wine began to 
come up and so he threw back his hat and held 
his club under his arm and step by step he 
mounted the ridge. He turned about then to 
look at the sun and it was slowly sinking. This 
was in the tenth month and the days were short 
and the nights long and the darkness fell easily 
and fast. Wu Sung, talking to himself, said, 
“Where is any great tiger? It is only that peo- 
ple are afraid and they do not dare to come up 
in the mountains.” 

So Wu Sung went straight on and the strength 
of the wine waxed and his heart seemed burning 
up in him. In one hand he held high his club and 
with his other he tore aside his coat from his 
breast and stumbling and wavering he ran past 
a tangled wood and he saw there a great smooth 
bluish rock. He put the club to one side and laid 
himself down to sleep. Suddenly a mighty 
whirlwind rose and when it was passed he heard 
a great thud behind the tangled wood and there 
leaped out a great, slant-eyed, white-browed 
tiger. Wu Sung, seeing it, shouted out “Ah- 
yah!” and he fell off the smooth blue rock and 
took his club in his hand and hid beside the 
smooth rock. 

Now that great tiger was both hungry and 
thirsty and it put its front paws down lightly on 
the ground and leaped and seemed to descend 
out of space. Wu Sung gave a start of fright and 
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the wine came out on him in cold sweat. To tell 
it is slow, but it happened too quickly! Wu 
Sung, seeing the great tiger springing forward, 
ran and hid behind the beast. Now it was hard 
for the tiger to see a man behind it, and so it put 
its front paws down on the earth and lifted up 
its back and hinder parts and thus struck out. 
Wu Sung ran and hid again to one side. The 
tiger seeing it could not catch him by springing 
or kicking gave a roar and it was as though there 
was a crack of thunder in the near air. And the 
very mountain trembled. 

Then the tiger made its tail, that was like a 
bar of iron, to stand erect, and then it beat its 
tail suddenly down. Wu Sung again darted to 
one side. Before this when the great tiger caught 
a man it gave one leap and one kick and one 
beat with its tail and if these three did not avail, 
half its strength of anger went down. Now when 
the tiger could not catch the man, it roared 
again and it turned itself about. Wu Sung, seeing 
that great tiger turn itself about thus, lifted high 
his club with both his hands, and with all the 
strength he had he brought it down and struck it 
through the air. He heard a thud anda tree fell 
with a scattering of leaves and branches. When 
he stared he saw that in his excitement this blow 
had not hit the tiger, and he had only hit a dead 
tree and the club was broken in two, and there 
was but the half of it there in his hand. 

Then the great tiger set up a roar and its tem- 
per rose and it turned itself about and again 
sprang down. Wu Sung again gave a leap and 
went backwards some ten steps, but the beast 
had leaped with its forepaws just before it. 
Then Wu Sung threw aside the half club he held 
and with both his hands he grasped the tiger by 
the spotted scruff of its neck, and held it in 
knots, and with all his might he pressed it down. 


The beast struggled to be free but Wu Sung. 


with all his might held it hard and was not will- 
ing to loose his hold by the least. He thrust out 
both his feet on the great beast’s face and kicked 
at random into its face and eyes. The beast be- 
gan to roar and pawed up two heaps of clay un- 
derneath its body and made a pit. Wu Sung 
pressed its muzzle down into the pit and the 
beast was worn weak with its struggle against 
him. 

Thus Wu Sung with his left hand held its 


scruff and he slipped his right hand out and he 
made his fist into a very hammer of iron and 
with all the strength he had he struck and struck 
again. When he had struck some fifty or seventy 
blows, then from that great beast’s eyes, mouth, 
nose, ears the fresh blood flowed out and it could 
not move at all. Only from its mouth the breath 
came in gasps. Wu Sung let go his hand and 
went to the pine trees and hunted for the broken 
club. He took it up,-and feared only that the 
great beast would not die and he beat the beast 
again. Only when he saw that even its breath 
was gone was he willing to put down the club 
and to himself he thought, “I shall drag this 
great dead beast from here down the ridge.” 

But when he came to lift the body out from 
the blood how could he do it! This was because 
he had spent himself and his hands and feet 
were weak. 

Wu Sung went back again to the smooth blue 
rock and sat there to rest awhile and to himself 
he thought, “The sky darkens. If another great 
beast leaps out how can I struggle with it and 
overcome it? I had better force myself to go 
down the ridge as best I can, and tomorrow 
morning come back and finish this affair.” 

So he found his hat beside the rock and he 
passed the tangled wood and step by step he 
stumbled down the ridge. When he had gone not 
more than a third of a mile he saw in the dead 
grass two more great tigers creeping out. Wu 
Sung said, “Ai Yah! This time will be the end 
of me!” 

And he saw those two great tigers there in the 
shadow rear themselves up. But staring at them 
fixedly awhile he saw that these were two men, 
who were clad in green tiger skins that were 
stretched over their bodies tightly. Each in his 
hand held a five-pronged fork. When they saw 
Wu Sung they gave a start of fear and said, 
*You—you—you must have eaten a water- 
wolf’s heart—a leopard’s liver—lion’s legs— 
your gall is great enough to cover your whole 
body ! How dare you cross the ridge alone and at 
twilight when night falls and without a weapon 
in your hand? You—you—you—are you man 
or devil?” 

Wu Sung asked ‘Who are you two?” 

Those men replied, ‘We are hunters of this 
place.” 
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Wu Sung asked, ‘““Why have you come to this 
wood ?” 

The two hunters said fearfully, “Still you do 
not understand. On the ridge these days there is 
a huge great tiger and night after night he comes 
out to kill men, and even of us hunters he has 
caught some seven or eight. As for the travelers, it 
is not known how many have been eaten by this 
beast. The magistrate of this district has com- 
manded the police of this region and us hunters 
also to catch the tiger. But that murderous beast 
is so great it is hard to come near him. Who dares 
to go before the beast? Because of it we have 
suffered we do not know how many beatings by 
the magistrate. Tonight it is again our turn to 
come and hunt with some ten-odd villagers. 
High and low over the ‘mountain we have laid 
traps of bows set to fly of themselves when the 
spring is touched and poisoned arrows and we 
were here ambushed when we saw you coming 
down carelessly from the ridge. We two gave a 
start of fright. Who are you then, in truth? 
Have you seen the great tiger?” 

Wu Sung said, “I am a man of the city of 
Ch’ing Ho surnamed Wu, and I am second in 
my family, and just now on the ridge beside the 
tangled wood I came upon the tiger. I killed it 
with a blow of my fist and a kick from my foot.” 

The two hunters, hearing this, were as- 
tonished into a daze and they said, “We fear 
there is no such thing as this.” 

Wu Sung said, “If you do not believe it, look 
on my body and see the stains of blood.” 

Then the two said, “How did you come to 
beat it so?” 5; 

Wu Sung told then the story of his skill in 
killing the tiger. 

When the two hunters heard it they were both 
glad and afraid and they called for the ten vil- 
lagers to come. Then the villagers were seen com- 
ing in haste with iron forks, foot-bows, knives, 
nets and spears and Wu Sung asked, saying, 
“Why did all these not come with you up the 
mountain?” 

The hunters said, ““Because that beast was so 
fierce, how did they dare to come up?” 

When the ten-odd men all were there the two 
hunters told Wu Sung to recount the affair of 
the great tiger to the others and none would be- 

lieve it. Then Wu Sung said, “If you do not be- 


lieve it I will go with you all and see.” 

Now every man had on his person flint and 
iron and immediately they struck out fire and 
lit some five or seven torches and they all went 
with Wu Sung and they went together up the 
ridge and there they saw the great beast lying 
there dead in a great round heap. All of the men, 
seeing it, were mightily rejoiced, and they sent 
one of their number first to tell of it to the local 
head and also to the chief family of the region. 
Then the five or seven villagers remaining tied 
the tiger in ropes and carried him down the ridge. 

When they had come to the foot of the moun- 
tain there were some seventy or eighty people all 
there shouting and calling, and the great dead 
tiger was first carried at the front and then they 
took a mountain sedan and in it carried Wu Sung 
to the home of the chief family. The local heads 
and the gentry were all there in front of the vil- 
lage to meet them. 

Then they carried this great beast into the 
hall and there were the local leader and the hunt- 
ers, twenty or thirty in all, and they came in to 
see and inquire of Wu Sung. They all asked 
him, saying, “What is the high surname, the 
honorable name, of so mighty a one? And where 
your honorable abode?” 

Wu Sung replied, “I am from a city near here 
called Ch’ing Ho, and my surname is Wu and 
my name is Sung, and I am second in my family. 
And because I am returning home from Ch’ang 
Chou, yesterday night I drank myself mightily 
drunk in the inn at the other side of the ridge and 
I came up the ridge and there met full on this 
beast.” And he told how with his hands and feet 
he had done thus and thus, and he told it all in 
detail. All of those said, ‘Truly this is a hero 
and a good fellow!” 

Then the hunters brought forward all sorts of 
wild meat and game for Wu Sung and poured 
out wine for him. Wu Sung, since he was so 
wearied because of the great tiger, wished to 
sleep, and so the local leader told the villagers to 
prepare the guest hall and there he asked Wu 
Sung to rest. 

When dawn had come the local leader first 
sent men to the magistrate’s office to report. 
Then he had prepared a wooden bed for the tiger 
and he stretched the tiger out on it and prepared 
it to send to the magistrate. When morning 
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came Wu Sung rose and washed his face and 
rinsed his mouth and all the police came to the 
front of the hall bringing a live sheep and a load 
of wine and there they waited for him. Then 
Wu Sung put on his clothes and set his hat 
straight upon his head and went out to the front 
to meet with all the others. 

The leader poured out wine and said, ‘This 
tiger has taken truly it is not known how many 
lives—and besides we have suffered it is not 
known how many beatings from the magistrate. 
Now how fortunate that today we have a mighty 
one like you to make away with this great curse. 
First, the people of the countryside are blessed, 
and second, travelers can come and go, and this 
good, you, O Mighty One, have given to us.” 

And Wu Sung thanked them and said, “It is 
not because of my poor childish ability, but it is 
the good fortune of all you elder ones that has 
covered me also.” 

All the people then came to congratulate him 
and when they had drunk a whole morning of 
wine, the great tiger was carried forth and laid 
upon its bed. And the villagers and the leaders 
all brought red satin and red silk and golden 
flowers and hung them upon Wu Sung’s person. 
Wu Sung had some possessions and a bundle and 

_he left them here in the village and they all went 
out the gates. 

Now early in the day there had come men 
from the magistrate at Yang Ku to welcome Wu 
Sung and these they met. Four villagers were 
told to bring a tented sedan for Wu Sung, and 
the great tiger was carried in front, and the beast 
also was hung with red silk and satin streamers 
and so they went to the magistrate’s palace. 
When the people of the city heard it told a 
mighty man had killed the great tiger on the 
ridge, they came out to meet him and they were 
all out on the streets to see. 

And the streets were crowded with the people 
who came out to see, so the city was filled with 
their noise. 

Wu Sung, looking out from the sedan, could 
only see shoulder against shoulder, chest against 
back, pushing and yelling, and the streets were 
so pressed full that the alleys were stopped and 
people could not come out. They had all come to 
see the great tiger and to give welcome. 

When they had arrived at the gates of the mag- 


istrate’s court, the magistrate was already in his 
hall waiting. Wu Sung came down from the . 
sedan and the great tiger was carried in and they 
all came to the front of the hall, and the prize 
beast was put down in the approach to the hall. 

When the magistrate saw Wu Sung and what 
manner of man he was, and when he had seen 
this old, enormous, gold-pelted tiger, he medi- 
tated in his heart, saying, “If it had not been for 
this fellow how would this tiger have been 
killed?” 

And he commanded Wu Sung to come into 
the hall. Wu Sung came and called his greeting, 
and the magistrate asked him, saying, “You fel- 
low mighty enough to kill the tiger, tell':me how 
you killed this great beast!” 

Wu Sung then and there in the hall told forth 
his skill in killing the tiger and all the people in 
the hall and out of it were frightened into a daze. 
Then the magistrate gave him several cups of 
wine and then he took the money collected by 
the local leaders, a thousand pieces of silver, 
and gave it to Wu Sung. Wu Sung humbly said, 
“This lowly one trusts to the good fortune of the 
magistrate to cover me, and it was a moment 
only of a special strength which enabled me to 
kill the tiger. It was not my real ability, and 
how can I dare to receive a reward? I have heard 
that these hunters because of the great beast 
have received punishment from the magistrate. 
Why not now give this one thousand pieces of 
silver to them and divide it among them?’ 

The magistrate said, “If it is so, then let it be 
as you wish.” 

Then Wu Sung there in the hall divided the 
money among all the hunters. 

The magistrate seeing Wu Sung to be loyal, 
generous, kindly, virtuous, had the heart to raise 
him up, and so he said, “Although you are a man 
of the city of Ch’ing Ho, yet that place is but a 
few feet, so to speak, from this city of Yang Ku. 
How will it be if I make you an officer here 
among the local soldiery ?” 

Wu Sung knelt and said humbly, “If I re- 
ceive such mercy as to be lifted up thus, it will 
be life-long reward for this humble one.” 

The magistrate at once commanded his scribe 
to come and make record of it and on that day 
Wu Sung was made an officer among the in- 
fantry. All the local leaders came to present 
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CHAPTER 23: HE MEETS HIS ELDER BROTHER 


their congratulations to him, and one day after. 
the other they drank three to five days of wine. 

Wu Sung thought in his own heart thus, “I 

wanted originally to go back to my own city to 

see and ask about my elder brother, and who 

would have thought I would come to be an of- 

ficer of the local soldiery in Yang Ku?’”: 

From this time on the magistrate loved Wu 
Sung and all in the city and countryside heard 
his fame. When two or three days had passed, 
there was a day when Wu Sung came outside to 
pass a little idle time, when he heard behind him 
someone calling out, “Captain Wu, today you 
have become an official! Why do you not take a 
little thought for me?” 

Wu Sung turned his head to see, and he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Ah-yah! How is it you are here?’ 

If Wu Sung had not seen this person it would 
not have happened that dead bodies would have 
lain in the streets of Yang Ku and blood dyed 
its ways, so that truly 


The steel knives hissed, men’s heads rolled low, 
The edged swords flashed, hot blood did flow. 


Who, in truth, was the man who called to Wu 
Sung? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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Wu Sung turned his head to look at that man, he 
threw himself down on the ground to make obei- 
sance, for the man in truth was no other than Wu 
Sung’s own elder brother, Wu The First. Wu 


Sung when he had made obeisance, then said, 
“It is a year and more since I have seen my elder 
brother. How is it you are here?” 

Wu The First answered, “Second Brother, 
you have been long gone, and why did you not 
send a letter to me? I have both blamed you 
and longed for you.” 

Wu Sung said, “Elder Brother, and why have 
you blamed me and longed for me?” 

Wu The First said, “I blamed you because 
formerly when you were in the city of Ch’ing Ho 
you did nothing but drink yourself drunken and 
try then to quarrel with others and were con- 
stantly carrying on lawsuits, and I had to go 
with you to courts and hear your case, and I 
had not a month of peace, and thus'I ever suf- 
fered. This is why I blamed you.-I longed-for you 
because I have wedded a wife who is a woman 
of Ch’ing Ho and everybody comes to deceive 
me, and I have not anyone to help me. When you 
were at home, who dared to come near and pass 
his wind? But after you went I had not any- 
where I could be at peace and so I could only 
move here and rent a house to live in. For this 
reason I have longed for you.” 

You who read, now hearken. This Wu The 
First and Wu Sung were two born of the same 
mother. But Wu Sung’s body was eight feet 
long, and his face was fine to see, and all the 
strength 'of his body together was hundreds of 
catties; if it had not been so, how could he have 
killed that ferocious beast? As for this Wu The 
First, he was not so much as five feet high, and 
his face and eyes were hideous beyond anything 
and the look of his head was enough to make peo- 
ple laugh. The people of the city of Ch’ing Ho, 
seeing how small and dwarfish he was, gave him 
a nickname and called him A Three Inch Nail 
Of Leprous Bark Skin. 

Now in the city of Ch’ing Ho was a great fam- 
ily who had a slave girl whose mother’s family 
was surnamed P’an, and her own name was 
Golden Lotus. Her age was something over 
twenty and she was exceedingly beautiful. Be- 
cause the lord of that house desired her this maid 
wanted to tell his wife for she would not give in 
to him. Then the lord remembered this and hated 
her, and so he gave her a dowry and he gave her 
for nothing to Wu The First as wife. Ever since 
Wu The First married this woman there were 
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some idle rakes in Ch’ing Ho who came to his 
house to make trouble. 

Now this woman, seeing how short and dwarf- 
ish Wu The First was and how mean and insig- 
nificant he was to look upon and how he could 
not play and be merry, turned over and consid- 
ered him wholly contemptible, and she desired 
above all a lover. But Wu The First was an hon- 
est, weak, dutiful man and he was ceaselessly 
troubled by such fellows at his door calling out, 
‘How good a piece of sheep’s meat has fallen 
into a dog’s mouth!” And for this reason Wu 
The First could not continue to live in the city 
of Ch’ing Ho. And so he moved to the city of 
Yang Ku on the Street Of Purple Stone, and 
there he rented a house to live in. Every day he 
went out to sell wheaten cakes. 

On this day even as he was in front of the 
court doing his business, he saw Wu Sung there, 
and Wu The First said, “Brother, day before 
yesterday when I was on the street I heard words 
flying everywhere that a mighty one who had 
killed the tiger on the ridge was surnamed Wu, 
and the magistrate in this court had made him 
into an officer. I guessed eight parts that it was 
you, too, but I have not met you until today. I 
shall do no more business but I shall go home 
with you.” 

Wu Sung said, “Elder Brother, where is your 
home?” 

Wu The First used his hand to point and he 
said, “It is there just ahead on the Street Of 
Purple Stone.” 

Then Wu Sung took up his brother’s load 
and Wu The First led him and they turned this 
way and that and crossed corners and went 
straight to the Street Of Purple Stone and passed 
two turns and came to a place opposite a teashop. 
Wu The First gave a shout and opened the door, 
and the curtain parted and a woman was seen to 
come out and she answered, saying, “And how 
are you back so early?” 

Wu The First replied, “Your brother-in-law 
is here. Come and meet each other.” 

Wu The First took the load and he came out 
and said, “Brother, come into the house and see 
your sister-in-law.” 

Wu Sung lifted the curtain and came within 
and so met the woman. Then Wu The First said, 
“Goodwife, the one who killed the great tiger 


on the ridge, and who was made an officer by the 
magistrate is truly my younger brother.” 

The woman clasped her wrists with her hands 
and came forward and said, “Brother-in-law, a 
thousand fortunes!” 

Wu Sung replied, “Sister-in-law, pray seat 
yourself.” 

And Wu Sung made a deep and respectful 
bow and with his head he knocked on the ground. 
But the woman came forward and lifted him up 
and said, “Brother-in-law, do not bring me to 
an untimely end by courtesy of which I am not 
worthy.” 

Wu Sung replied, “Sister-in-law, receive my 
obeisance.”” 

The woman said, “I heard my adopted 
mother, who is surnamed Wang, next door say 
there was a good fellow who had killed a tiger 
who came to the front of the court and she 
wanted me to go with her to see. But we did not 
know we were too late and we could not catch 
up'and we did not see him. And in truth it was 
Brother-in-law! Pray, Brother-in-law, go up- 
stairs and sit down.” 

The three then went together upstairs and sat 
down. The woman looked at Wu The First and 
said, “I will sit here with Brother-in-law. You 
go and prepare some wine and meats to welcome 
him.” 

Wu The First answered, saying, “Very well. 
Second Brother, seat yourself then awhile and I 
shall soon come.” 

He went down the stairs. The woman upstairs 
seeing what manner of man Wu Sung was, in her 
own heart she thought, “Wu Sung is own 
mother’s son with him, and is so tall and big as 
this! If I had been wed to such an one as this, 
my life would not have been passed in vain. 
Look at that three inches of skin and bone I 
have! Only three parts like a man he is and 
seven parts like a devil! Such ill luck I have... 
and Wu Sung could even kill a great tiger! 
Surely what a mighty strength he has! And peo- 
ple say he has never wed a wife. Why not have 
him come here and live in my house? . . . I had 
not thought there was such an opportunity for 
lusty love as this!” 

And the woman’s face was wreathed in smiles 
and she asked Wu Sung, saying, “Brother-in- 
law, how many days have you been here?” 
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Wu Sung answered, saying, “I have been here 
some ten-odd days.” 

The woman asked, ‘‘And where does Brother- 
in-law rest?” 

Wu Sung said, “Just now I am staying but 
for the time in the court.” 


The woman said, “Brother-in-law, if it is so 


_ it must inconvenience you.” 

Wu Sung said, “There is only the one of me 
and it is easy enough to manage, and there are 
soldiers to tend me morning and night.” 

The woman said, “Such persons as those and 
how can they know how to tend you! Why do 
you not move here and the family all live to- 
gether? If you want tea or food or anything 
morning or night I will prepare it for you my- 
self and it will be better than those filthy persons 
can do. If you drink only a little hot water you 
can be sure of it.” 

Wu Sung said, “Truly I thank my sister-in- 
law.” 

That woman said, “Or is it that I have a sis- 
ter-in-law somewhere else? Pray bring her here 
and let us meet and it will be good.” 

Wu Sung said, “I have never had a wife.” 

The woman asked again, “Brother-in-law, 
how many green springtimes have you passed?” 

Wu Sung said, “I, Wu The Second, am 
twenty-five years of age.” 

The woman said, “Three years Bee than I! 
Brother-in-law, where did you come from this 
time?” 

Wu Sung said, “I lived in Ch’ang Chou over 
a year and IJ thought my elder brother was in the 
city of Ch’ing Ho, and I did not know he had 
moved here.” 

That woman said, “It is hard to explain this 
in one word. Ever since I was wed to your elder 
brother I have suffered too much from him and 
people have deceived me and we could not live 
in Ch’ing Ho and so we moved here. If he were 
as mighty and strong as you, who would dare to 
say no to his yes?” 

Wu Sung said, “My brother from the first has 
always been most dutiful and he was never quar- 
relsome as I was.” 

But that woman laughed and said, “Why do 
you speak by opposites like this? It is ever said, 
‘If a man’s bones are not hard, he cannot live 
long in one place.’ As for me, my nature has 


been swift since I was born, and I cannot bear 
to look on this sort of slow man who thrice called 
does not so much as move his head ‘and even 
the fourth time scarcely turns himself about 
somewhat.” 

But Wu Sung replied, “Yet even so my 
brother is no trouble-maker, to make my sister- 
in-law sorrowful.” 

Now as they were talking upstairs, Wu The 
First had bought wine and meat and fruits and 
had returned and put them in the kitchen. Now 
he came upstairs and called, “Goodwite, come — 
down and prepare it!” 

The woman answered, saying, “Look at that 
stupid! Brother-in-law is sitting here and you 
tell me to leave him and come down!” 

Wu Sung said, “Sister-in-law, pray suit your- 
Bens 

The woman cried, ‘““Why do you not go and 
bid the old mother opposite to prepare it and 
let that end it? But you would not understand 
thus far.” 

So Wu The First himself went and called 
the old woman Wang across the way and she 
prepared it all and they took it upstairs and put 
it on the table. It was fish, meat, fruit, and vege- 
tables and such, and immediately wine was 
heated and brought up. Wu The First told his 
wife to sit in the host’s place and Wu Sung was 
opposite, and Wu The First sat between at the 
side. When the three were seated, Wu The First 
poured out wine for all. The woman took up the 
wine and said, “‘Brother-in-law, do not blame us 
that we have no dainties for you. Pray drink a 
cup.” 

Wu Sung replied, “I thank you, Sister-in-law, 
and do not speak thus.” 

But Wu The First did nothing except pour 
wine above and below and keep the wine hot, 
and how had he time for anything else? The 
woman’s smiles were thick enough to pluck off 
her face and her mouth was full of talk such as 
this, ‘““Brother-in-law, how is it you do not touch 
a bit of the fish and meat?” And she picked up 
a tidbit and gave it to him. 

Now Wu Sung was a fellow of a straight heart 
and he looked on this woman and treated her as 
a sister-in-law and who could have thought that 
woman was a slave and from that origin and so 
was by habit one who fawned and curried favor? 
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Moreover, Wu The First was but a weak, good 
man and he did not know how to play the host 
himself. When the woman had drunk several 
cups of wine her two eyes could only look upon 
Wu Sung’s person. Wu Sung could not bear 
her staring at last and he drooped his head and 
said no more to her. When they had drunk many 
cups of wine Wu Sung rose and Wu The First 
said, “Second Brother, drink a few more cups 
before you go.” 

Wu Sung said, “It must be enough now. I 
will come later to see my elder brother.” 

They escorted him down the stairs and that 
woman said, “Brother-in-law, you must move 
into our home. If you will not move, then we 
two will be joked at by others. Own brothers are 
not as others are. Elder One, you must prepare 
a room and invite brother-in-law to come and 
live here at home so that the people on the street 
and our neighbors will not say it is our fault.” 

Wu The First said, ““Goodwife, you have spo- 
ken rightly. Brother, you must move here and I 
can draw a full breath again.” 

Wu Sung said, “If my brother and my sister- 
in-law say it must be so, I will bring some things 
here tonight.” 

That woman said, “Brother-in-law, now you 
must remember! I shall be here hoping only for 
your coming!” 

Now Wu Sung left his brother and brother’s 
wife and left the Street Of Purple Stone and he 
went toward the court, and it was just at the 
time when the magistrate gave audience. And 
Wu Sung went into the hall and he said humbly, 
“Wu Sung has an own brother who lives in the 
Street Of Purple Stone. I wish to go there to 
sleep, but from dawn till dark I shall be here 
at the court to obey the magistrate’s commands. 
But I dare not decide myself; therefore I pray 
the Most Gracious to command me.” 

The magistrate said, “This is a duty to an 
elder brother, and how can I forbid you? You 
may come every day to the court and wait my 
command.” j 

Then Wu Sung gave thanks and he wrapped 
up his things and his bedding. He had his new 
clothes and the rewards he had for killing the 
tiger, and he called a soldier to come and shoul- 
der them on a pole, and Wu Sung guided him 
to his brother’s home. When that woman saw 


him she was happy as though in the middle of 
the night she had discovered a treasure of gold 
and jewels, and the smiles curved over her face. 
Wu The Elder called a carpenter and prepared 
a room upstairs and there a bed was spread and 
a table was placed and two chairs and a brazier. 

Wu Sung first put his possessions in and com- 
manded the soldier to return. And on that night 
he slept in the house of his brother and sister-in- 
law. On the next morning the woman rose in 
great haste and heated water for washing and 
dipped up water for rinsing their mouths and 
Wu Sung washed his face and mouth and tied his 
head kerchief and he prepared to go to the court 
to set the sign of his coming. And the woman 
said, “‘Brother-in-law, when you have set your 
sign, come back early to eat breakfast. Do not 
go elsewhere to eat.” 

Wu Sung replied, “I shall soon be back.” 

Then he went to the court and set his sign 
and heard the commands of the magistrate for 
the morning. When he returned home the 
woman had washed her hands and cleaned her 
nails and clothed herself with great perfection 
and there she prepared the meal. Then the three 
of them ate all at one table. The woman with 
both hands lifted a bowl of tea and gave it to 
Wu Sung to drink. Wu Sung said, “I have trou- 
bled Sister-in-law much, so that I cannot be at 
ease. I will call a soldier from the court to come 
here and be servant.” 

But the woman interrupted him, saying 
loudly, “Brother-in-law, how is it you are so 
distant with us as this? When I care for the bone 
and flesh of the house it is not like caring for 
others. If you send a soldier to me to use, the 
pots and the stove will be filthy and I cannot 
bear to look on this sort of person.” 

Wu Sung said, “But if it is like this it will 
keep you busy to death.” 


But the tale must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. When Wu Sung moved to this house he 
gave some silver to Wu The Elder and it was 
to be used for cakes and biscuits and fruits and 
the like and he invited the neighbors to tea. All 
the neighbors made a collection of money among 
themselves and bought a present for Wu Sung, 
and Wu The Elder made ready a return feast. 
Of all this there is no more to tell. 
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When some days had passed Wu Sung bought 
a piece of rainbow-colored satin for his sister- 
in-law to make garments for herself. That 
woman laughed with pleasure and she said, 
“Brother-in-law, how can it be thus? But if it 
is for me from you, Brother-in-law, I dare not 
refuse it. I can only take it.” 

Wu Sung from this time on slept in the house 
of his brother and Wu The Elder did as before 
and he carried wheaten cakes out on the street 
to sell and Wu Sung every day went to the court 
to set his sign there and to fulfill the magistrate’s 
commands. Whether he came back early or late 
the woman had prepared soups and rice and was 
happy to Heaven and joyful to earth in caring 
for Wu Sung. But Wu Sung could not be at ease, 
and the woman constantly tempted him with her 
words. Now 'Wu Sung was a clean-hearted, 
straight-minded fellow, and he did not answer 
his sister-in-law or seem to blame her. 

If the matter is told, the book is long; if it is 
not, the book is short. When something over a 
month had passed imperceptibly it was in the 
twelfth month and the north wind blew hard, 
and the sky was filled from four sides with thick 
dark clouds and there came a day of flying, drift- 


ing snow. On this day the snow fell even until - 


night without stopping. Now Wu Sung had gone 
out in the early morning to set his sign at court 
and at noon he had not returned. Wu The Elder 
was driven out by the woman to do his business 
and then she asked the old woman Wang next 
door to buy some wine and meat and the like and 
she went into Wu Sung’s room and heaped up 
the coals on the brazier and in her heart she 
thought, “Today I will assuredly rouse him. I 
will not believe he cannot be roused.” 

And that woman waited there alone in the 
cold and silence behind the curtain. Then Wu 
Sung was seen returning, stumbling through the 
snow that lay like scattered and broken jade. 
The woman pulled aside the curtain, and with 
a smiling face she met him and said, ‘‘Brother- 
in-law, are you cold?” 

Wu Sung said, “Thank my sister-in-law for 
her thought,” and he came in the door and he 
took off his hat, and the woman went to receive 
it with both hands. But Wu Sung said, “I will 
not trouble Sister-in-law to do such as this for 
me,” and he himself beat the snow from his hat 


and hung it on the wall. Then he took off his long 
girdle and took from his person his parrot-green 
silken quilted robe and went into his room and 
hung it up. Then that woman said, “I have 
waited the whole morning and how did Brother- 
in-law not return to eat his breakfast?” 

Wu Sung said, “There was a friend of mine 
in the court who invited me to breakfast, and 
just now I was invited again but I did not want 
to go and so I came straight home.” 

That woman said, “If thus it is, then pray 
warm yourself at the fire.” 

Wu Sung answered, ‘‘Well, and I will,” and 
he took off his oiled boots and changed his hose 
and put on warm shoes. Then he brought a stool 
and sat close to the fire. That woman barred the 
front gate and locked also the back gate. Then 
she brought some meats to eat with wine and 
came into Wu Sung’s room and placed them on 
the table. Wu Sung asked, saying, ‘“Where has 
Elder Brother gone that he is not yet returned?” 

The woman said, ‘Your elder brother goes 
out every day to do his business. I will just 
drink three cups with you, Brother-in-law.” 

_ Wu Sung said, “Let us wait until my brother 
returns and we will drink together.” 

The woman said, “How can we wait until he 
comes? We cannot wait for him.” 

Before she had finished speaking she had al- 
ready heated a jug of wine and Wu Sung said, 
“<Sister-in-law, sit down. Wait until I heat wine 
myself and it will be more fitting.” 

That woman said, ‘“‘Brother-in-law, as you 
will.” 

Then she drew up a stool also and sat by the 
fire. On the table beside the fire there were cups 
and plates. The woman took up a cup of wine in 
her hand and looked at Wu Sung and said, 
‘“Brother-in-law, drink this whole cup down!” 

Wu Sung took it from her hand and in one 
swallow drank ‘it down. 

That woman again poured out a cup of wine 
and she said, ‘‘The day is very cold. Brother-in- 
law, drink down two cups.” 

Wu Sung said, “Sister-in-law, as you will,” 
and again he took the cup and drank it down. 
Then Wu Sung poured out a cup of wine and 
gave it to that woman to drink. The woman took 
it and drank it. Then she took the wine jug and 
poured out wine and put it before Wu Sung. 
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That woman in her heat now let her bosom 
show forth a little and her cloudlike hair she 
loosened somewhat and with her face all smil- 
ing, she said, “I heard an idle person say that 
Brother-in-law has a singing girl in a house to 
the east of the court. Is this truly so?” 

Wu Sung replied, “Sister-in-law, you are not 
to listen to people outside talking like fools. 
From the beginning I have not been such a man 
as this.” 

The woman said, “I do not believe it. I only 
fear your speech is not like your heart.” ' 

Wu Sung said, “If my sister-in-law does not 
believe me, then ask my elder brother.” 

That woman said, “And what does he know? 
If he understood such things as this he would 
not be selling wheaten cakes. Brother-in-law, 
pray have another cup.” 

And she poured out three or four cups of wine 
one after the other and they drank. When the 
woman had three cups of wine in her, her lusts 
were stirred up and how could they be re- 
strained? She could only talk idle talk. Wu 
Sung by now also understood her some four or 
five parts, and he only hung his head low. Then 
that woman rose to fetch more wine, and Wu 
Sung was alone in the room. He took up the tongs 
to mend the fire. The woman heated a jugful of 
wine and she came again into the room. In one 
hand she held the jug and with the other she 
pinched Wu Sung’s shoulder and she said, 
“Brother-in-law, with so few clothes as these 
do you not fear the cold?” 

Now Wu Sung was six or seven parts ill at 
ease and he did not answer her. That woman 
seeing he did not answer, put forth her hand on 
his and grasped the tongs away from him and 
she said, “Brother-in-law, you do not know how 
to mend the fire. I will mend the fire for you. 
You must have the brazier hot, and then it 
will go well.” 

Now Wu Sung, eight ornine parts angered, 
did not say a word. But that woman’s lusts were 
burning like fire and she did not care for Wu 
Sung’s anger and she put down the tongs and 
poured out a cup of wine and she herself drank 
a swallow of it, and there was left more than 
half a cup. She looked at Wu Sung and said, 


“Tf you have it in your heart, then drink this - 


half cup of my wine—” 


But Wu Sung seized the cup out of her hand 
and he threw it on the ground and he said, ‘‘Sis- 
ter-in-law, do not be so shameless as this!” 

And he gave her a push with his hand and 
the woman was pushed pell-mell down. Then 
Wu Sung made his eyes large and he said, “I, 
Wu The Second, am a man able to hold up the 
heavens, and to support the earth. There are 
teeth in my mouth and hairs on my head. I am 
not a custom-breaking, incestuous fellow. Sister- 
in-law, such behavior as this is not to know 
shame. If the wind begins to blow evil and the 
grass to stir, my eyes may know you for sister- 
in-law, but my fist will not. Let there be no 
more of this!” 

That woman, her face all red, pulled aside 
the stool and she said, “I was only joking, and 
you ought not to think I was in earnest. You 
do not know when a person respects you.” And 
she took the jug and cups and went down to the 
kitchen. 

Wu Sung was alone then in the room and he 
was in a mighty anger. 

Now the sky was still the color of early after- 
noon when Wu The First, shouldering his- bur- 
den, turned homeward and pushed the door. 
That woman made haste to open it, and Wu 
The Elder came in and lifted off his burden and 
went at once to the kitchen, and there he saw 
his wife with both eyes red from weeping. Wu 
The Elder asked, “With whom have you been 
quarreling?” 

That woman replied, “It is all because you 
cannot rise to any better position and people 
from the outside come’ and persecute me.” 

Wu The Elder said, ““Who has dared to come 
and persecute you?” 

The woman replied, “You know well enough 
whom. It is that thing Wu The Second. I saw 
him come back in the heavy snow and in a great 
hurry I prepared wine for him to drink. When 
he saw no one was in front or behind he used 
words to insult me.” 

Wu The Elder said, ‘My brother is not a man 
like this. He has always been good. And do not 
speak so loudly, or the neighbors will make a 
joke of us.”’ 

Wu The Elder then left his wife and went 
into Wu Sung’s room and cried out, “Second 
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Brother, you have not eaten any cakes. I will 
eat some with you.” 

But Wu Sung did not speak. He meditated for 
a long time; then he took off his silken shoes and 
put on the oiled boots he had before and put on 
his outer coat and put on his hat, and as he tied 
his long girdle he walked outside. Wu The Elder 
called out, saying, “Second Brother, where are 
you going?” 

But Wu Sung did not answer. He went 
straight on. Wu The Elder went into the kitchen 
and said to his wife, “I called to him and he did 
not answer, but he only walked on that street 
leading to the court. I truly do not know how 
it is with him.” 

That woman answered with curses, “You 
bucket of stupidity! What is there hard to see? 
That thing is so ashamed he has no face to see 
you. He is gone. I will not allow you to have 
such as he is here in the house any more.” 

Wu The Elder said, “If he moves away we 
will surely be laughed at by others.” 

That woman said, ‘“You stupid fool ! He came 
without shame to insult me and will that not 
make people laugh at us? If you wish, you may 
go and live alone with him, then, but I cannot 
be such a person as that. Give me my paper of 
divorce and you stay with him and let that be 
an end to it.” 


Now how could Wu The Elder dare to open ; 


his mouth again ? 

Even as the two were there at home talking 
back and forth, they saw Wu Sung leading a 
soldier who had a pole across his shoulder. He 
came into the house and tied up his possessions 
and went out the door. Wu The Elder hastened 
out, crying, “Second Brother, what are you do- 
ing, moving away?” 

Wu Sung replied, “Elder Brother, do not 
ask. If it is told it will bring shame on you. Let 
me go and there is the end of it.” 

And then how did Wu The Elder dare to 
open his mouth again? He let Wu Sung move 
away. The woman was inside muttering and 
cursing, “Well, it is good enough too. People 
outside are saying how an officer can support his 
_ brother and brother’s wife, but they do not know 
it is the other way about and that he bites and 
injures us. Truly it is a quince that looks full 
ripe, but is empty within. Yes, and if you move 


away I shall thank Heaven and earth and then 
my enemy will be far from my sight!” 

Wu The Elder seeing his wife curse thus truly 
did not know what was the to-do, but he was 
very unhappy in his heart and could only sigh 
and he could not forget the matter. From that 
time when Wu Sung moved into the court to 
sleep, Wu The Elder could only day. after day 
take his baskets to the street to sell his wheaten 
cakes. At first he thought to go to the court to 
talk with his brother, but his wife with a thou- 
sand commands and even ten thousand had told 
him he was not to go and make peace with his 
brother. And so Wu The Elder did not dare to 
go and seek Wu Sung. 


Time passed swiftly as the running of water 
and of a sudden the snow was cleared away and 
some days after that the magistrate of that city, 
since he had been in office more than two years, 
had accumulated much gold and silver, and he 
thought to find a man to take it to the eastern 
capital for him for his relatives to use and to 
keep for him so that he could improve his posi- 
tion. But he was afraid it might be robbed on 
the way and he must find a trustworthy and 
able man. Of a sudden he thought of Wu Sung 
and he said to himself, “Such a man could go, 
for this hero has such ability as I need.” 

On that day he called Wu Sung into the inner 
part of the court and he said, “‘I have a relative 
who lives in the eastern capital. I wish to send 
a load of gifts to him and with it a letter to 
ask after his peace, but I fear the robbers on the 
way. I need such a good fellow and hero as you 
before it can be done. Do not refuse the labor, 
but go for me the one time. When you return 
surely will I reward you most heavily.” 

Wu Sung answered, saying, “When so hum- 
ble a one as I have been raised by the Most Gra- 
cious, how dare I refuse? In truth, if you com- 
mand me to go, I can but go. Moreover, I have 
never been to the eastern capital, and I should 
like to see how it is there. Sir, prepare the things 
and tomorrow I will go.” 

The magistrate was much pleased then, and he 
gave Wu Sung three cups of wine and of this 
there is no more to be said. 


Let it be told now of Wu Sung and of how 
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"he fulfilled the command of the magistrate. He 
went outside the court gate and he went to his 
sleeping place and took out some silver and 
called a soldier and then he went out on the 
street and bought a bottle of wine and also some 
fish and fruits and cakes and the like. Then he 
went straight toward the Street Of Purple Stone 
and of the house of Wu The Elder. Wu The 
Elder had but just sold his wheaten cakes and 
returned home and he saw Wu Sung there at his 
door. Then Wu Sung bade the soldier to go to 
the kitchen and prepare the food. 

Now the love that the woman had for Wu 
Sung was not ended yet and when she saw Wu 
Sung had brought meats and wines she thought 
in her heart, “Now this man has begun to think 
of me again and so he is come back. Certainly it 
is that such as he cannot stand against me, and 
I shall ask bit by bit of him.” 

Then she went upstairs and mixed powder 
for her face and again combed her hair and 
changed to garments of beautiful hue and she 
came to the door to meet Wu Sung. There she 
bowed to him and said, “Brother-in-law, I do 
not know what you have seen wrongly that for 
many days you have not ‘come to our door and 
my heart has not known what to do. Every day 
I have told your elder brother to go to the court 
and make apologies to you, but he has only come 
back because he could not find you. Today we 
are happy indeed because you have returned. 
But why have you spent money without 
reason?” i 

Wu Sung answered, “I have a word to say 
and I came especially to say it to my brother 
and sister-in-law.” 

That woman said, “Tf it is so, let us go upstairs 
and sit down.” 

The three then went upstairs to the guest 
room and Wu Sung let his sister-in-law and 
brother sit above him, and he sat between them 
on a stool, and the soldier brought the wine and 
meats upstairs and placed them on the table. 
Then Wu Sung begged his brother and sister-in- 
law to drink wine and the woman did continu- 
ally turn her éyes to look cornerwise at Wu 
Sung, but Wu Sung drank his wine. When the 
wine had been poured five times for all Wu Sung 
took the toast cup and he bade the soldier to pour 
out a cup of wine and he took it in his hand, 


and looking at Wu The Elder he said, “Elder 
Brother, you are above me! Today I have re- 
ceived the order of the magistrate to go to the 


eastern capital and tomorrow IJ am to leave the 


city. At most I shall be away two months; at 
least it must be forty to fifty days before I re- 
turn. I have something special to say to you. You 
have always been a man at the mercy of others. 
If I am not at home perhaps others from outside 
will persecute you. You have heretofore sold 
each day ten baskets of cakes. From tomorrow 
do you only sell five and go out late and come 
back early and do not drink wine with anyone, 
but turn homeward and close your curtain and 
bar your door early. Thus you will save yourself 
many mistakes and much quarreling. If any per- 
secutes you, do not strive with him, but wait un- 
til I come home and see to it. Elder Brother, if 
you will do this, drink this cup clean.” 

Wu The Elder took the cup and said, “My 
Brother, what you see is true and I will do it all 
as you say.” 

When he had drunk the cup of wine Wu Sung 
poured out the second cup and he said to that 
woman, “Sister-in-law, you are a discerning 
woman and it is not necessary for me to say 
much. My brother is of a guileless nature and he 
must trust to my sister-in-law to decide for him 
and care for him. The proverb says, ‘Outside 
strength is not so great as inner strength.’ If my 
sister-in-law manages the home carefully what 
has my brother to fear? Who has not heard that 
the ancients said, ‘If the wall is strong the dogs 
cannot come in.’ .. .” 

When Wu Sung had said this to the woman 
a little red began to creep out from her ears and 
her face turned a deep scarlet. j 

She pointed at Wu The Elder and began to 
curse, saying, “You filthy stupid thing! What 
have you been saying outside to persecute me? 
I am as good as a man even if I do not wrap a 
man’s kerchief about my head. A good sound 
female I am—as sound as a cup that rings true I 
am! A man could stand on my fist, and a horse 
could gallop on my outstretched arm! I am bet- 
ter than the best! I am not one of those that 
cannot be brought out for others to see, and I 
am no good-for-naught female. Ever since I was 
wed to Wu The Elder even an ant or a beetle 
has not dared to crawl into my house. What is 
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all this talk about walls not being strong and 
dogs coming in? You talk like a barbarian and 
a fool, and you ought not to say a word that is 
not true. Every clod and stone you drop should 
strike the earth!” 

Then Wu Sung laughed and said, “If my sis- 
ter-in-law is such a manager as this, it cannot be 
better. Only let your heart and your mouth be 


the same, and do not let your heart be different 


from your lips. If it is as you say, I shall remem- 
ber all my sister-in-law’s words. Pray drink this 
cup clean!” 

But that woman pushed the wine away and 
ran straight down the stairs. When she had gone 
half way words burst out from her. “Yes, you 
are clever and tricky, but do you not know your 
elder sister-in-law is in a mother’s position to 
you? When I wed Wu The Elder I did not hear 
there was a younger brother and where did you 
come from? Are you his kin or not? I do not 
know whether you are kin or not, but here you 
come to manage the affairs of the house! This 
is my ill fortune, and all this trouble is come on 
me!” And, weeping, she went down the stairs. 
And thus she put on all sorts of pretenses before 
them. 

But the two brothers drank several more cups 
and Wu Sung bade farewell to his brother, and 
Wu The Elder said, “Brother, if you go, come 
back early, so I can meet with you again.” And 
as he said this, without knowing it, his tears be- 
gan to roll down. 

Wu Sung, seeing his brother’s tears flow, said, 
“Elder Brother, then do not do any business at 
all. Just stay at home. I will send money for your 
use.” And when Wu The Elder escorted Wu 
Sung down the stairs and when they had come 
out of the house Wu Sung said again, ‘‘Elder 
Brother, do not forget my words.” 

Then Wu Sung took the soldier and went 
back to the court. On the next day he rose early 
and tied up his things and went to see the magis- 


_ trate. That magistrate had already commanded - 


a cart to be made ready and all the boxes were 
put into it and then two strong soldiers were 
appointed and two loyal servants and he com- 
manded them all in what they were to do. Wu 
Sung went into the hall and made obeisance to 
the magistrate, all garbed as he was for travel. 
He took his sword and walked beside the cart 


and thus the five men left the city and went on 
the road to the eastern capital. 


Now the story divides into two parts. After 
Wu Sung had talked to Wu The Elder and gone, 
Wu The Elder’s wife cursed her husband for 
three or four days. But Wu The Elder would not 
be angry and he said nothing and allowed her 
to curse, and he only remembered in his heart 
what his brother had said. Each day he only 
made half his usual number of wheaten cakes 
and went out to sell them:and before it was late 
he returned. As soon as he had put his load down 
he went and drew the curtain and barred the gate 
and sat in his house. That woman seeing him 
like this felt the storm rise in her heart and she 
pointed at Wu The Elder’s face and cursed 
him, saying, “You filthy stupid thing! I did 
but see the sun half way up the sky and now 
you have already closed the cursed gate! Yes, 
and others will say how afraid we are even of 
devils. You are listening to that filthy mouth 
of your brother’s, and you do not fear others’ 
jokes atus!” _ 

Wu The Elder replied, ‘Let them joke at us. 
We will do thus in my house. My brother spoke 
well, and it has spared us much trouble.” 

That woman said, “Cursed filthy thing! You 
are a man and cannot be master but must listen 
to what others tell you.” 

But Wu The Elder only said, “Let them do 
as they will. My brother’s speech is gold.” 

When Wu Sung had been gone ten days and 
more Wu The Elder every day went out thus 
late and came back early and when he was come 
home he closed the door. That woman quarreled 
with him several times but after a while they be- 
came accustomed to affairs so that at last the 
woman when the time came for Wu The Elder’s 
return herself went and drew the curtain and 
shut the door. When Wu The Elder saw this he 
was glad in his heart and to himself he thought, 
“Thus is it well.” 

When two or three days had passed after this 
the end of the winter was near and slowly the 
days grew warmer and on a-day when Wu The 
Elder was about to return, the woman, being 
used to it now, herself went to the curtain to 
remove the pronged pole that held it up. 

But it was fated that a trouble should arise, 
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for a man passed in front of that curtain. From 
ancient times it has been said, “If it were not 
for coincidence there would not be a proverb 
made.” The woman still had not grasped the 
pole firmly so that it slipped and fell and fell not 
to this side or the other but exactly on the man’s 
head kerchief. The man stopped and prepared 
to be angry, but when he turned his face to see 
he saw a lovely, loose-looking woman, and he 
softened, and his anger ran as far from him as 
Java, and his face changed to smiles. The woman 
seeing she was not to be blamed, thrust her hands 
deep into her sleeves and made him a bow and 
said, ‘My hand slipped for an instant and I have 
hurt the Honorable One.” 

That man took his hands and straightened 
his head kerchief and at the same time he bowed 
in return, and said, “It is nothing. The lady has 
injured her hand.” 

Now at that time the old woman Wang who 
lived across the street in a teashop saw it from 
beneath her curtain and she laughed and said, 
“‘Ha—and who told the Honorable One to walk 
under the eaves so as to be struck so luckily?” 


That man laughed and said, “It was my fault, - 


and if I have offended the lady, let me not be 
blamed.” : 

The woman laughed also and said, “Honor- 
able One, pray forgive this slave.” 

The man smiled and as he gave a great deep 
bow he said, “This humble one does not so dare.” 
And he fixed his eyes on the woman’s body. And 
as he went on his way he turned his head to look 
some seven or eight times and swaying from side 
to side with his toes turned out he went on. 
Then the woman arranged the curtain and the 
pole and went in and pushed the door to and 
waited for Wu The Elder to return. 


And what do you think that man’s surname 
and name were? And where his place of abode? 
He was a rascally rich man of the city of Yang 
Ku and he opened a shop for the selling of raw 
drugs on the street opposite the magistrate’s 
court. From his childhood he had been a rogue 
and he knew fencing and boxing and the like. 
In the last few years he had grown suddenly rich 
and did business for people in court. He was 
continually bringing about lawsuits and by be- 
ing a go-between for those who quarreled he 


made certain sums, and he was ever coming and 
going with the hangers-on about the court and 
for this everyone in the city was afraid of him 
and let him have his way. He had a double sur- 
name and it was Hsi Men, but his name was 
single and it was Ch’ing. He was the eldest in 
his family, and everyone had called him Hsi 
Men The Elder. But now since he had grown 
rich everyone called him The Honorable Hsi 
Men. 

In a short time that Hsi Men Ch’ing turned 
and turned again to the teashop of the old 
woman Wang and he lifted her curtain and went 
in and sat down. The old woman Wang laughed 
and said, ‘“Honorable One, what a fine deep bow 
that was you made just now!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed also and said, 
“Goodwoman, come here. I have something to 
ask you. Who is this female across the street? 
Whose woman is she?” 

The old woman Wang said, “She is the 
younger sister of the very devil himself and 
daughter of the king of all robbers. Why do you 
ask of her?’ 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I speak truly with you 
and do you not laugh at me.” 

The old woman Wang said, “‘How is it that 
the Honorable One does not know her old male? 
It is that one who sells wheaten cakes every day 
in front of the court.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing asked, “Is it the man who 
sells date cakes?” 

The old woman shook her hand and said, “‘No. 
If she were his, they would truly be a pair. Let 
the Honorable One guess again!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing asked, “Is it that old vendor 
of metal wares surnamed Li?” | 

The old woman shook her head and said, “Not 
so. If it were he that would be a pair of them, 
too.” 

Again Hsi Men Ch’ing asked, “Is she the wife 
of that Lu The First who has his arms tat- 
tooed ?”” 

The old woman Wang laughed heartily and 
said, “It is not that one. If it were he that would 
be a good pair, too. Guess again, Honorable 
One.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘‘Good aunt, I 
cannot guess, indeed.” 

The old woman Wang laughed a ha-ha and 
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said, ‘“When I let you know you will laugh. The 
old male’s name is that Wu The Elder who sells 
wheaten cakes on the street!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing stamped his feet and laughed 
and said, “Is it that one whom people call Three 
Inch Nail, Leprous Bark Skin Wu?” 

The old woman said, “It is that very one.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing called, “Bitter!” and he said, 
“How could so good a piece of sheep’s flesh fall 
into a dog’s mouth?” 

The old woman Wang replied, ‘It is such a 
bitter thing as you say. From ancient times it 
has been said, “The.princely horse drags an idiot 
on its back; a clever wife sleeps beside a stupid 
mate.’ The god of marriage has so tied these two 
together.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘Good aunt Wang, how 
much do I owe you for the tea?” 

The old woman Wang said, “Not much. Let 
it go until later and rest awhile now.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said again, ‘““With whom has 
your son gone out?” 

The old woman Wang said, “I cannot tell 
you. He has gone with a guest to another place 
and still he does not come back, and I do not 
know if he is alive or dead.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Why not have him 
come with me?” 

The old woman laughed and said, “If the 
Honorable One should lift him up it would be 
ten parts good.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Wait until he returns 
and we will talk of it again.” 

When he had had a little more idle talk he 
thanked her and rose up to go. In less than an 
hour he again walked slowly past the old woman 
Wang’s curtain and sat down, with his face to 
Wu The Elder’s door. After he had rested awhile 
the old woman came out and said, ‘“Honorable 
One, will you not drink a tea of marriage plum 
blossoms ?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Yes, and put plenty of 
plum blossoms in it!” 

The old woman made the tea and with both 
hands gave it to him. Hsi Men Ch’ing drank it 
slowly and put the saucer on the table. Then 
he said, “Good aunt, you have made this plum 
flower tea very well. How much have you 
inside?” 

The old woman n Wang said, “All my life have 


I been go-between in marriages and how can 
there be but the one brewing in my house?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I asked you about the 
plum blossom tea and you talk about go-be- 
tweens in marriage,—these are two things far 
apart!” 

The old woman said, “I only heard you say 
the plum blossom tea was made well, and I 
thought you meant me to be go-between.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “If you are one of those 
who bring pairs together, you may be go*between 
for me, too, and find a good match for me. Then 
will I thank you greatly.” 

The old woman said, “Great tort if your wife 
heard about this she would box my ears beyond 
bearing.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘““My wife is excellent 
and good to such as serve her. I have also several 
concubines in my house but there is not one who 
pleases fully my desire. If you have such a one 
as I want, find her and if you come to my house 
to speak of it, this does not matter. Even if it be 
a woman who has left her husband, it is well, 
too. I only want one who pleases my desire.” 

The old woman said, “Day before yesterday 
how good a one there was. But I am only afraid 
the great lord would not want her.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “If she be really good 
and you arrange the matter for me, I will thank 
you only.” 

The old woman said, ‘Truly she is a person 
twelve parts perfect. But she is not so young 
assome:™ |)"; 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘‘A year here or there is 
no great matter. But how old is she truly?” 

The old woman said, “She was born in the 
year of the tiger, and when the new year comes 
she will be exactly eighty-three!” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed and said, 
“Took at this crazy old woman! She thinks of 
nothing but making jokes!” 

When Hsi Men Ch’ing had laughed he rose to 
go. But seeing that the,sky had darkened with 
night and the old woman had just lit the lamp 
and was about to close the door, Hsi Men Ch’ing 
turned again and came in and seated himself 
beside the table, and with his face toward Wu 
The Elder’s door, he stared. The old woman 
asked, ‘‘Great lord, how would it be to drink a 
broth of harmony?” 
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CHAPTER 23: OF WHAT IS HOT AND SWEET 


Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, “Nothing better. 
Good aunt, only make it sweet enough!” 

The old woman made a broth and gave it to 
Hsi Men Ch’ing to drink. When he had sat there 
a long time he rose to go and said, “Good aunt, 
make an account and tomorrow I will pay it all 
together.” 

The old woman said, “Never trouble about 
that! Pray rest your most honored self this night 
and come back early tomorrow!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed again. 


That night he had nothing to do and the next 
morning early when the old woman Wang had 
just opened her door and glanced outside, there 
she saw this Hsi Men Ch’ing walking back and 
forth. When the old woman saw it she said to 
herself, “This brush brushes hard! I shall take 
a little sweet sugar and smear it on this thing’s 
nose so that he cannot reach it to taste it. He does 
nothing but cheat the people of this city. Now 
he shall fall into this old woman’s hand and eat 
bitterness.” 

So the old woman opened the door and was 
there lighting the coals and heating the water 
in the cauldrons when Hsi Men Ch’ing hastened 
into the teashop and from behind the curtain 
he stared at Wu The Elder’s door. The old 
woman pretended not to see him and did nothing 
but fan the charcoal oven and she did not come 
out and ask anything of him or even if he would 
have tea. At last Hsi Men Ch’ing called out, 
“Good aunt, pour two bowls of tea and bring 
them to me.” 

Then the old woman laughed and said, “The 
Honorable One has come? I have scarcely seen 
you these last days. Pray sit down,” and she 
poured out two strong cups of ginger tea and 
brought them and placed them on the table. 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Good aunt, drink a cup 
with me.” 

The old woman laughed a ha-ha and said, 
“But I am no shadow of what you want!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed awhile also, and 
then asked, saying, “Good aunt, what do they 
sell next door?” 

The old woman replied, “They sell what is 
hot and sweet and spiced—” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing. laughed and said, “This old 
woman is surely crazed!” 


The old woman laughed and said, “I am not 
crazed. That house over there has its own old 
lord.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Good aunt, I have 
something serious to say to you. I hear they make 
good wheaten cakes there. I want them to make 
some thirty to fifty, but I do not know if he is at 
home or out.” F 

The old woman said, “If it is wheaten cakes 
you want to buy, wait a little while until he 
comes back from the street and buy them. Why 
do you enter into people’s doors?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Good aunt, you have 
spoken truly.” 

When he had drunk his tea he sat awhile and 
then he rose to go, saying, “Good aunt, have you 
made out the account?” 

The old woman answered, ‘Do not trouble. I 
shall make it out well.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed and went his way. 
The old woman peeped after him secretly and 
peered at him sidewise. Now Hsi Men Ch’ing 
passed the door slowly to the east and looked 
back again. Then he went toward the west and 
looked out of the corner of his eyes. When he had 
thus passed some seven or eight times he went 
into the teashop again and the old woman Wang 
said, ‘How seldom do you come, Honorable 
One! I have not for long seen your face!” 

At this Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed and he fum- 
bled in himself and brought out an ounce or two 
of silver and gave it to the old woman, saying, 
“Good aunt, take it all for the tea.” 

The old woman laughed and said, “How can 
it be so much money as this!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Just put it here.” 

The old woman, secretly pleased, said to her- 
self, “It is coming! This brush ought to suffer,” 
and so she took the silver and put it away. Then 
she said aloud, “This old woman sees that the 
lord has a thirst. How would it be to drink a tea 
brewed with the leaves?’ 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Good aunt, how did 
you guess it?” 

The old woman said, ““What is there hard to 
guess? From old times it is said, ‘When one en- 
ters your door you need not ask if it is spring or 
winter with him, only look at his face and it is 
there.’ The strangest and most out of the com- 
mon things I can guess.” 
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CHAPTER 23: WHAT A RAKE MUST POSSESS 


Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I have a matter on 
my heart. Good aunt, if you can guess what it 
is I will give you five ounces of silver.” 

The old woman laughed and said, “I do not 
need to guess three and five times. Once and I can 
guess it all. Honorable One, put your ears here. 
These days have your feet passed hastily back 
and forth and you have come often. In truth it is 
because you long after that one next door! How 
is this for a guess?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed and said, “Good 
aunt, your cleverness is as great as that of the 
two in the beginning of the Han Dynasty who 
helped the Emperor to his throne. I will not de- 
ceive you when I say I do not know how it is but 
ever since I was struck by her curtain the other 
day and saw her face it has been as though she 
took from me my three souls and seven spirits, 
but there is no way for me to enter her door. 
Have you a plan to manage this?’ 

The old woman laughed and said, ‘““This old 
woman will not deceive so great a lord. I sell tea 
in my house but the devil himself is watchman in 
my house at night. Three years ago in the sixth 
month of summer when it snowed I sold a pot of 
tea and since that day I have sold nothing. I have 
done nothing but this and that to fill my mouth.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing asked, saying, “What do you 
mean by this and that?” 

The old woman laughed and said, “At first I 
was a go-between but I can also sell women for 
people and I can be a midwife and I can be the 
one who supports a woman giving birth and I 
can arrange love affairs or I can have the two 
come here for the carrying out of their lusts.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Good aunt, if you will 
arrange it for me, I will give you ten ounces of 
silver for your coffin fund.” 

The old woman said, “Great lord, listen to me 
speak. All such as you must take ten steps. These 
are two letters that are hard. There must be five 
matters completed before the thing can be done. 
First, the man must have a face like that hand- 
some one of old P’an An. Second, he must be as 
lusty as an ass. Third, he must have a mountain 
full of money. Fourth, he must have a temper 
patient on the outside and as soft as shreds of 
cotton but inwardly as sharp as a needle. Fifth, 
he must have much idle time. These five things 
a rake must have, beauty, lustfulness, a moun- 


tain of money, a temper soft and hard, and idle 
time. If each of these five is complete ve thing 
can be done.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I will not deceive you 
when I say I have something of all these five 
things. For the first my face, although it is not so 
beautiful as P’an An’s, yet can pass. For the sec- 
ond, ever since I was young I have had a good 
strong devil in me. Third, I have coffers of 
money and treasure, although not so much as the 
man who found a mountain of money, yet it is 
enough. For the fourth, I am above all patient. 
If she beats me four hundred blows, do not think 
I will give her back one. For the fifth, I have 
more idle time than anything; if I had not, how 
could I come so often? Good aunt, only com- 
plete the matter for me. When it is all complete 
I will reward you heavily.” 

The old woman Wang said, ‘Great lord, al- 
though you say you have perfected already these 
five things, yet there is one thing I know that 
must yet stand in the way and if it so, the affair 
still cannot be accomplished.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “What thing is this that 
stands in the way?” 

The old woman Wang said, “Great lord, you 
are not to blame the straight speech of an old 
woman. This is a hard road to go. If you com- 
plete everything to the ninth part even but lack 
the tenth part of a part, it will be hard to com- 
plete. I thought you were one who have always 
hated to use silver and would not use it here and 
there. This one thing will make it hard to carry 
through.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “But this is very easy to 
overcome. I will listen to your words, and there 
is an end to it.” 

The old woman said, “If the lord is willing to 
use money this old woman has a way to let you 
and this female meet. But I do not know whether . 
the lord is willing to hear me?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘However it may be I 
will listen. Good aunt, what is this fine plan?” 

The old woman laughed and said, “Today it 
is very late, and you return another time. When 
half a year or three months have passed then 
come back and we will talk again.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing knelt down and said, 
“Good aunt, do not make me suffer. Do this for 
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CHAPTER 23: TEN STRATEGIES OF AUNT WANG 


The old woman laughed and said, “Great 
lord, you are again ina hurry. That plan of mine 
is a good one. Although I can never enter the im- 
perial temple, yet this plan of mine is better than 
that old strategy of Shen of ancient times and his 
women soldiers. Out of ten attempts there will 
be nine successful. Great lord, I tell you today. 
This woman is one who was slave in a great 
house in the city of Ch’ing Ho, and she can do 
fine sewing. Great lord, do you buy a bolt of 
white silk and one of blue silk and another of 
thin white silk and buy also ten ounces of good 
cotton wool and bring them all here to me. I will 
go over there and ask her for some tea to drink 
and then I will say to her, ‘There is a charitable 
official who has given me a present and he has 
given me stuffs for my burial clothes and I am 
come to ask for a lucky day from your almanac. 
Do you, goodwife, pray choose a good day for me 
so that I may ask a tailor to come and make them 
for me.’ Now if she hearing this pays no heed, 
then the affair is finished. If she says, ‘I will 
make them for you,’ and she will not have me ask 
a tailor, then the first step is taken. Then I will 
ask her to come to my house to make them. If she 
says, ‘Bring them to my house to make,’ and she 
will not come over, then the affair is spoiled. If 
she is happy to Heaven and joyous to earth and 
says, ‘I will come and make them and cut them 
out for you,’ then two steps will be taken. If she 
is willing to come to my home and make them 
then I must prepare some wine and cakes and in- 
vite her. Nor are you to come the first day. 

“On the second day if she says, ‘It is not con- 
venient,’ and will insist on taking them home to 
make then the affair is spoiled again. If she is 
willing altogether to come to my house, then the 
third step is taken also. But on this day you are 
not to come, either. On the third day, either just 
before or just after noon you are to put on your 
best from head to foot and come here. A cough 
shall be the sign. You must say before the door, 
‘How is it that day after day I donot see my good 
aunt Wang? Then] will come out and invite you 
into the house. If she sees you come and rises and 
runs home, can I stop her? The affair is spoiled. 
If she sees you come in and does not move then 
four steps are taken. When you seat yourself 
then I will say, ‘This is the official who gave me 
the stuffs. I owe him much.’ Then I will praise 


you in many ways and you must praise her handi- 
work. But if she makes no reply then the affair is 
spoiled. If she answers and speaks then five steps 
are completed. I will then say, ‘This woman 
helps me much with her own hands,’ and I will 
praise both of you who are my benefactors, one 
who gives the money and one who gives her 
strength. It is not that I go on a forked road to 
ask you that which I should not, for it is not easy 
to get the woman here, but do you be the host 
and reward her for me. You take out the silver 
for me and I will buy the things. If she stands up 
and starts to go away and there be no way to stay 
her, then the affair is spoiled. But if she does not 
move, then there are six steps taken. When I 
have the silver and go out the gate and say to her, 
“Take my place with the great lord,’ then if she 
rises to go home, hard it will be for me to stay 
her. The affair is then spoiled. But if she does not 
rise to go, then the affair goes well again, and we 
have passed seven steps. 


“When I have bought the things and placed 


them on the table then I will say, ‘Lady, pray re- 
fresh yourself and drink a cup of wine, since the 
lord has given it us.’ If she will not drink wine 
with you and rises to go home, then this affair is 
spoiled. If she only says she will go, but does not 
begin to go, the affair again goes well. Eight 
steps are passed. When she has drunk deeply, 
and you have begun to talk easily together, then 
will I say in pretence, ‘There is no more wine,’ 
and I ask you again to buy, and again you ask 
me to go and buy, and so I go and buy wine and 
close the door and there you are with her inside. 
If she grows angry and runs away, then the affair 
is spoiled. If she lets me close the door and does 
not grow angry then nine steps are passed. There 
is only one step more and it is the end. But how 
hard is this one step! Great lord, when you are in 
the room speak a few sweet words to her and talk 
thus, but you are not to be pressing and move 
your hands and feet and so spoil the whole busi- 
ness, for then I will have no more to do with you. 
First in pretense brush with your sleeve a pair of 
chopsticks from the table, and then stoop to pick 
them from the ground and put your hand upon 
her foot and pinch it. If she begins to object then 
I will come and save you. But the affair is again 
spoiled. It cannot. be accomplished again. If she 
says nothing, then the tenth step is passed. Now 
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CHAPTER 23: THE FIRST OF THE STRATEGIES 


—now—the tenth step is even passed. What do 
you think of this plan?’ 

When Hsi Men Ch’ing had heard he laughed 
mightily and said, “Although this plan of yours 
cannot be inscribed in the hall of fame, yet in- 
deed it is a good plan.” 

The old woman said, “And you are not to 
forget you promised me ten ounces of silver!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “If I taste but the skin 
of an orange from the Tung T’ing Lake, I do not 
forget the lake. When can this plan be carried 
out?” 

The old woman said, “Tonight I shall have an 
answer for you. I will take the chance before Wu 
The Elder returns and go across and tell her 
everything. You go and send one with the silks 
and the cotton wool.” 


Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Only let my good aunt | 


do this and how can I not fulfill my promise?” 

So he took his farewell of the old woman and 
went into a silk shop and bought silks and thin 
silks and satin and ten.catties of white and light 
cotton wool, and he went to his home and told a 
servant to bind it all into a bundle and he took 
five ounces of odd silver and he had it all sent to 
the teashop. 

The old woman Wang received these things 
and bade the servant return and then she opened 
the back gate and went to the home of Wu The 
Elder. That woman met her and invited her to go 
upstairs and sit down. 

The old woman said, ‘“‘Goodwife, why do you 
not come to my poor house to drink tea?’ 

That woman replied, “These few days I have 
not been well, and it has been hard for me to 
walk.” 

The old woman said, “Goodwife, have you a 
book of lucky days in your house that I may bor- 
row to see it? I want to choose a lucky day to cut 
out garments.” 

That woman asked, ‘‘Good aunt, what clothes 
do you cut out?” 

The old woman answered, “I suffer from the 


ten diseases and the nine pains, and there may | 


come things as unexpected as high mountains 
and deep water. Therefore I would early make 
the clothes for my death. Not far from here there 
is a rich man, who hearing me speak thus, has 
presented me with the stuffs—thin silk, flowered 
silk, and satin, and beyond this he has given me 


good cotton wool. It has been there in my house 
for more than a year, but I cannot make the gar- 
ments. This year I perceive my body is strength- 
less and so I have used the odd month in this year 
and during these two days I shall have the stuffs 
sewed. But I am troubled with a tailor who will 
not come and he only puts me off by saying he has 
too much work and so he will not come. I cannot 
tell all this bitterness out, even.” 

That woman, hearing this, laughed and said, 
“T am only afraid if this slave, who am I, made 
them they would not suit you. But if you do not | 
feel this, I will put forth my hand and make 
them for my good aunt, and how will that be?” 

When the old woman heard this her face was 
curved with smiles and she said, “If your honor- 
able hands will do it even though I die it will be 
a benefit to me. I have long heard of your good 
sewing, but I did not dare to ask it of you.” 

That woman said, “And why this? I have 
promised and I will do it. We will have a lucky 
day chosen from the book and then I will begin.” 

The old woman said, “If my good sister will 
do it for this old woman, then are you my happy 
star, and why need we choose another day? Be- 
sides, the other day I asked one to look at the 
book for me and he said, ‘Tomorrow is the fortu- 
nate day.’ I say, a lucky day is not needed when 
garments are to be cut.” 

That woman said, “But burial clothes must 
have a proper day and if it be tomorrow, it is to- 
morrow.” 

The old woman said, “If indeed you are will- 
ing to make them for this old creature, then I 
shall dare greatly and ask you to come tomorrow 
to my house and make them.” 

That woman said, ‘““That should not be. I can- 
not make them if I must go there.” 

The old woman said, ‘‘But it is that I want to 
watch you at the work, and I am afraid there will © 
be no one at home to see to the door.” 

That woman said, “If it isas my foster mother 
says, I will come tomorrow after I eat.” 

Then the old woman with a thousand thanks 
and a hundred thousand gratitudes went down 
the stairs, and on that night she told all to Hsi 
Men Ch’ing, and told him he was to come the 
day after tomorrow. On that night nothing more 
happened. 

The next day early in the morning the old 
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CHAPTER 23: THE SECOND DAY IS PASSED 


woman Wang cleaned her rooms and ordered 
them and bought some thread and prepared the 
water for the tea and then waited in her home. 
Now when Wu The Elder had eaten his break-~ 
fast he took up his load and went out to sell his 
wheaten cakes. That woman hung up the cur- 
tains and went out of her back door to the home 
of the old woman. The old woman was bound- 
lessly happy and met her and brought her into 
the house to sit down and poured out a cup of 
strong tea and scattered into it some blanched 
pine nuts and walnut meats and gave it to the 
woman to drink. Then she wiped the table clean 
and brought out the silk and satin. 

“When the woman had eaten she measured out 
the stuffs and cut out all and then she sewed. The 
old woman watched her and she cried out with- 
out ceasing how well it was all done, saying, 
“How great a skill it is! This old creature has 
lived to sixty or seventy years old and my eyes 
have not seen such good sewing as this.” 

. That woman sewed until noon and the old 
woman Wang prepared some wine and meats 
and cooked a bowl of noodles to give to her to 
eat. Then she sewed again for a while and it was 
about night when she put her things together 
and went home. It was just in time for Wu The 
Elder to return, and he came carrying his empty 
baskets. The woman jerked open the gate and 
let the curtain fall. Wu The Elder came into 
the room and seeing his wife’s face was red he 
asked her, saying, “Where have you drunk 
wine?” 

The woman answered, saying, “It was across 
the way at the home of my foster mother Wang, 
who would have me sew her burial clothes. At 
noon she prepared some meats and invited me.” 

Wu The Elder said, “Ah-yah! You must eat 
nothing of hers, or else we shall have to invite 
her, also. If she asks you to make a garment or 
two then come back here and eat something and 
do not trouble her. If you go tomorrow again 
take some money with you and buy some wine 
and meats to return to her. The proverb says, 
‘Distant relations are not so important as near 
neighbors.’ Do not spoil the relationship. If she 
will not have your return courtesy then bring the 
garments home and make them.” 

The woman heard this, and there is no more to 
be told of that night. 


Let it be said, then, that the old woman Wang 
had already decided on a plan to deceive the 
other into.coming to her home. The next day 
after they had eaten Wu The Elder went out 
and the old woman Wang came across to invite 
that woman, and she went into the old woman’s 
house and took out the work. She began to sew 
and the old woman went and fetched tea and she 
drank of it. Of this no more need be said. 

When noon approached, the woman took out 
a string of cash and gave it to the old woman and 
she said, ‘‘Foster-mother, let this slave buy a cup 
of wine to drink with you.” 

The old woman cried, “Ah-yah! Where ever 
is there such a custom as this? This old body has 
you here to work for her, and how can I let you 
spend the money for it?” 

That woman said, “But my master told me to 
do this. If foster-mother will not consider me as 
one of her house then I am to take the stuffs home 
to work on them.” 

The old woman interrupted to say, “And 
how much your good lord takes this little to be! 
But if you speak thus, I will receive the money.” 

Now the old woman feared she would spoil 
the affair and she added some money of her own 
to go and buy some good wines and meats and 
some strange and special fruits as well and 
treated the other with a great show. 

Now those who read, pray hearken to me! All 
women on the earth, and it does not matter how 
clever any be, when they are made much over as 
this old woman now made over the other woman, 
out of ten nine will suffer from it. 


Let it be told further. When the old woman 
Wang had prepared the delicacies she invited 
the woman to eat and drink. Then when she had 
sewed again for a while, seeing that the night 
was come, with a thousand thanks and ten thou- 
sand gratitudes, the old woman let her go home. 

But the story must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. On the third morning after the early meal, 
the old woman saw Wu The Elder go out and 
she crossed to their. back gate and said, ““Good- 
wife, I am bold again!” 

That woman came down from upstairs and 
said, “I was just about to come.” 

And the two thus met face to face, and they 
came to the old woman’s house and sat down and 
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CHAPTER 23: THE WIFE OF WU IS FLATTERED 


took out the work to be sewn. The old woman 
immediately prepared tea and the two drank. 
The woman sewed until almost noon. Now Hsi 
Men Ch’ing had been longing for this day and he 
tied a new kerchief about his head and he put on 
a clean and fitting garment and he brought three 
or five ounces of odd silver and he came to this 
Street Of Purple Stone and came to the door of 
the teashop and he coughed and said, “Good 
mother Wang, how is it I have not seen you for 
days on end?” 

The old woman saw him and answered him, 
saying, ‘““Who is that calling this old mother?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Tt is I.” 

The old woman hastened out to see and 
laughed and she said, “I knew who it was—it is 
the good lord who gave me the burial stuffs! You 
have come exactly right. Pray come in and see 
them.” 

And she dragged him by the sleeve and pulled 
him into the house. Then she said to the woman, 
“This is the lord who gave this old body the 
burial stuffs.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing saw that woman and 
he called a greeting and the woman in great haste 
put down her work and returned his greeting 
with ‘“‘a thousand happinesses.” 

The old woman pointed at the other woman 
and said to Hsi Men Ch’ing, “Hardly indeed 
could I have found such stuffs as you gave me. I 
have put them by for a year and they are not 
made yet. Fortunately today this goodwife put 
forth her hand and has made them for me, and in 
truth her sewing is so good it is like weaving— 
the stitches both regular and fine. Indeed it is 
hard to do, and, Sir, pray look at it!” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing rose and looked at it 
and exclaimed and he said, “How did this honor- 
able goodwife learn such sewing as this? It is like 
the handiwork of fairies!” 

The woman laughed and said, “Sir, do not 
laugh at me.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing asked the old woman, saying, 
“Foster-mother, I do not dare to ask in whose 
house this one is wife.” 

The old woman said, “Sir, guess!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “How can this humble 
one guess?” 

The old woman laughed a ha-ha and said, “‘It 
is the wife of Wu The Elder across the street. A 


few days ago that forked pole struck you and 
now that it does not hurt you have forgotten it.” 

The woman’s face was red and she said, “That 
day this slave’s hand suddenly slipped and now 
let the noble one not remember it.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ ing said, “What is such talk?” 

The old woman said immediately, ‘This hon-: 
orable lord has been kind all his life and he has 
never been able to remember and to hate. He is 
nothing but good.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I did not know her the 
other day—and so it is the wife of Wu The 
Elder! I know only him, and that he is a man 
who supports his family and does his business, 
and I have seen him on the street and he has 
never offended anyone, great or small. Moreover, 
he can make money, and he has a good temper. 
Truly such a man is hard to be found.” 

The old woman said, “Do you know him? 
Ever since this goodwife was wed to this man 
whenever there has been trouble, in its hundred 
ways, she has followed him.” 

But that woman said, “He is a good for noth- 
ing. Let the noble lord not laugh at us.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, “Goodwife, you are 
wrong. The ancients have said, ‘A soft temper is 
the root of along life. A high temper is the begin- 
ning of trouble.’ If this is the goodwife’s hus- 
band he does all well. In ten thousand lengths of 
water he does not let a drop escape.” 

The old woman then to help the cause along 
said, ‘You have spoken truly.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing when he had praised thus for 
a while, sat opposite to the woman. Then the old 
woman said again, ‘“‘Goodwife, do you know this 
noble lord?” 

That woman answered, ““This slave does not.” 

The old woman said, “This noble lord is a 
rich man of this very city and the magistrate is 
friends with him, too. His name is the noble Hsi 
Men. Ten thousand times ten thousand strings of 
cash are his treasure. He opens a shop for raw 
drugs opposite to the magistrate’s court. His 
silver in his house is piled high as the north star, 
and the rice lies in his stores heaped and rotting 
as though in the Emperor’s granaries. What you 
see of yellow in his house is of gold and what is 
white is of silver; what is round is a jewel, and 
what shines is treasure. He has the horns of the 
rhinoceros and the great tusks of elephants.” 
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And the old woman could do nothing but 
exalt Hsi Men Ch’ing, and she spoke many such 
false praises as these. The woman bowed her 
head and went on with her sewing, but Hsi Men 
Ch’ing saw that her face was moved and willing, 
and he regretted that at this moment even they 
could not be united. Then the old woman Wang 
went to find two bowls of tea, and she gave one 
to Hsi Men Ch’ing and one she gave to the 
woman and she said, “Goodwife, pray drink a 
cup with the great lord.” 

When they had drunk their tea it could be 
seen that the woman sent messages of love to Hsi 
Men Ch’ing by her brows. Dien the old woman 
looked at him and smoothed her face with one 
hand and Hsi Men Ch’ing’s own heart discerned 
the matter and he knew already they had passed 
five stages. Then the old woman said, “If the 
great lord had not deigned to come here, I would 
not have dared to go to invite you from your 
house. But in the first place your meeting with 
this goodwife was destined and in the second 
place you have come at the right moment. The 
proverb says, ‘A guest does not need to trouble 
two hosts.’ Great lord, you have spent the 
money, and this goodwife spends her strength, 
and I should not ask you to do more. But this 
goodwife is here and let the lord be her host 
while she works for me.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “But I had not foreseen 
this. Here is silver,” and he took it out and gave 
it wrapped as it was to the old woman. Then that 
woman said, “This I cannot receive.” But al- 
though her mouth said this, she did not move. 

And the old woman took the money and was 
about to go. But still the woman did not move. 
The old woman went out the door and again 
she said, “Goodwife, do you be hostess and sit 
here with the lord for a while.” 

Then that woman said, ‘“‘Foster-mother, let be 
—” But still she did not move. This was because 
desire had awakened in the heart of each. 

As for Hsi Men Ch’ing, he did nothing but 
stare at the woman with his two eyes. The 
woman’s two eyes also stole to look at Hsi Men 
Ch’ing. Seeing how handsome his face was, her 
heart was already five to seven parts willing. But 
still she bowed her head and did her sewing. 
After a little while the old woman returned, 
having bought some ready cooked fat goose and 


cooked meats and some delicacies and she put 
them all on plates and so she prepared every- 
thing and then she brought them in and placed 
them on the table. The woman saw it and said, 
“Foster-mother, do you sit as hostess with this 
great lord. This slave does not dare so much.” 
And as before she did not move at all. 

- Then the old woman said, “‘But this time it is 


to pay you for your work, and how can you speak 


thus?’ And she put the plates on the table, and 
they sat down and she poured out the wine. 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing took up his cup and 
said, “‘Goodwife, a full cup to you!” 

Phat woman laughed and said, “I thank the 
great lord’s kindness with many thanks.” 

The old woman said, ‘Well I know this good- 
wife can drink heartily, so open your bosom and 
drink two cups together.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing took up his chopsticks 
and said, ‘‘Foster-mother, beseech the goodwife 
for me to eat something.” 

The old woman reached for a tidbit and gave 
it to the woman to eat, and they drank three 
rounds of wine together, one after the other. 
Then the old woman went to fetch more wine 
and Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “TI do not dare to ask 
how many springs and autumns the goodwife 
has passed.” 

That woman answered, saying, “This slave 
has passed in vain twenty-three years.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, I have pastes five fool- 
ish years more than you.” 

That woman said, “It is as cone Heaven 
were brought to compare with earth.” 

The old woman Wang came in, saying, “How 
clever and delicate a goodwife it is! Not only 
does she sew well but the hundred precious books 
she understands also.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘‘Where can one go to 
find one like her and how great a fortune is Wu 
The Elder’s!” 

Then the old woman said, “It is not that this 
old creature says what she should not, but in all 
the women in your house, great lord, where is 
there one like this?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “It is hard to say it all 
in a word. The truth is that my life is but a poor 
thing and I have not found such an one.” 

The old woman said, “Sir, that was a good- 
wife you had first.” 
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Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Do not mention it. If 
my first wife were here my house would not be in 
the state it is now. Now I have three—five— 
seven useless mouths who only eat and not one of 
them takes any responsibility.” 

Then that woman asked, saying, “Sir, and 
how was it, and how many years have you been 
without your lady?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, “I cannot speak of it. 


My first wife was one who had risen from low’ 


position and she was wise in a hundred ways and 
she could manage everything for me. Now I am 
without happiness, for she has been dead for three 
years, and the affairs of my house are all at 
sevens and eights, and for this I am always out of 
the house. If I am at home I am certain to be 
made angry.” 

That old woman said, ‘Sir, do not blame the 
honest words of an old creature, but your first 
lady could not sew as this goodwife does.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ““Yes, even though she 
was my first wife she was not such a one as this 
goodwife.” 

Then that old woman laughed and said, 
“Great lord, that mistress of yours lives on the 
East Street. Why do you not invite me to go and 
drink tea with her?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “It is that singing girl 
Chang Hsi Hsi. She is but a passing woman to 
me and I do not care for her.” 

The old woman said again, “Sir, you have 
been close for a long time with that girl Li Ch’iao 
Ch’iao.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I have already wed her 
into my house. If she were only like this good- 
wife I would have raised her to a higher place.” 

The old woman said, “If there were one like 
this goodwife and so wholly suited your desire, 
might I come to your house to tell you?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “My father and mother 
are dead and J am my own master and who dares 
say no to me?” 

The old woman said, “I have only been play- 
ing with you— Where is there one to suit your 
desire all of a sudden?” 


Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘How is it there is sud- 


denly not such a one? It is only my hateful ill 
fortune in marriage that I have not found such 
an one as this.” 

When Hsi Men Ch’ing had talked thus with 


this old woman for a while she said, “It is the 
time to drink wine and now there is none left. 
Sir, do not blame me that I trouble you, but how 
would it be to buy another bottle of wine?’ 

Hsi Men Ch’ ing said, “I have some five ounces 
of odd silver and here it is all. Buy whatever you 
wish to eat and if there is too much you may 
keep it.” 

The old woman thanked the lord and she rose 
and she looked at that woman. Now the wine 
had roused the trollop’s lusts, and the talk began 
to fly again between the man and the woman, for 
both had desire now each for the other. But the 


. woman kept her head bowed and did not rise. 


Then the old woman said, her face full of 
smiles, “This old body will go and find a bottle 
of wine, so that the goodwife may drink another 
cup. Do you, then, goodwife, take my place with 
the great lord for a time. There is wine in the 
jug, and if you have none in your cup, then pray 
pour some and drink with the lord. This old body 
will go to that shop in front of the magistrate’s 
court where they keep good wines and I will buy 
a bottle and I shall not be back for a long time.” 

That woman said with her lips, ‘I want no 
more,” but she sat on and did not move. 

Then the old woman went outside the house 
and closed the door after her and she went and 
sat beside the road there. 

Let it be told further then. Hsi Men Ch’ing 
was there in the room and he poured out wine 
and he besought the woman to drink. Suddenly 
one of his sleeves swept the table and he brushed 
the chopsticks from the table and the chance 
came right, for the chopsticks fell just beside 
that woman’s feet. Hsi Men Ch’ing in great haste 
bent to pick the chopsticks up and there he saw 
the woman’s two little pointed feet crossed be- 
side the chopsticks. Hsi Men Ch’ing did not pick 
up the chopsticks but he pinched the woman’s 
little embroidered shoe. The woman began to 
laugh and she said, ‘‘Sir, do not be unruly. Do 
you truly lust after me then?” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing knelt down and said, 
“T do indeed desire you for myself.” 

Then that woman wrapped her arms about 
Hsi Men Ch’ing and the two of them in this 
room of the old woman Wang loosened their 
girdles and took off their garments, and thus all 
was accomplished. When that was done which 
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is ever done between man and woman and each 
was about to put his garments on again the old 
woman Wang came pushing against the door as 
though in a mighty anger, crying, “This is a 
good thing you have done!” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing and that woman both 
started with fright and the old woman said, “Ha, 
good! Ha, and this is well! I ask you to come 
and make clothes and I did not tell you to come 
and steal a man! If Wu The Elder hears of it I 
shall be caught in it, too! Better it is that I put 
my hand forth first and tell him.” 

She turned to go but the woman grasped her 
by the apron and said, ‘“‘Foster-mother, forgive 
me this!” 

And Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Foster-mother, 
speak softly!” 

Then the old woman laughed and said, “If 
you would have me forgive you, you are both 
to do one thing I tell you.” ; 

That woman said, “Do not say one thing— 
if there were ten we would do them all.” 

The old woman said, “From this day on you 
are to deceive Wu The Elder and you are not to 
lose a chance to come every day and reward the 
lord. Then I shall not speak again of it. But if 
one day you do not come then I will tell your 
Wu The Elder.” 

Then the woman said, “Let it be as my foster- 
mother says and there is an end to it.” 

The old woman said again, “Lord Hsi Men, 
it is not necessary for this old body to say much. 
But this affair is now finished. You are not to 
forget what you have promised. If you do not 
fulfill your part of the contract, I shall tell Wu 
The Elder, too.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Foster-mother, let 
your heart be at rest. I will not betray you.” 

Then the three again drank several cups of 
wine and by now it was afternoon. The woman 
rose and said, “That Wu The Elder will be com- 
ing back. This slave must return,” and she went 
across to the back door to her home, and as she 
went first to let the curtain down, Wu The Elder 
was just returning. 


Let it be said then that the old woman Wang 
looked at Hsi Men Ch’ing and said, “Was it a 
good plan then?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I am in your debt al- 


‘ ways. When I reach home I shall find a piece of 


silver and send it to you and all those things I 
promised you, for how could I be so black of 
heart as not to send them?” 

The old woman replied, ‘“‘And I shall look for 
the honored sign of your coming and I will do 
naught but wait for your good heart. Do not let 
it be as though the coffin was already gone when 
the mourners come.” 

And Hsi Men Ch’ing laughed and went away, 
and of this there is no more to be said. 

As for that woman from this day on she went 
every day to the old woman’s home and was 
with Hsi Men Ch’ing and their two hearts clung 
together as closely as though one were painted 
upon the other. From ancient times it has been 
said, “‘A good deed does not go out of the door, 
but an evil deed travels a thousand miles.”” When 
less than half a month had passed all the people 
on the street and the neighbors all knew it but 
every one of them deceived Wu The Elder. 


Here the story must cease and be divided into 
two parts. Let it be said, then, that there was in 
this city a certain lad who was about fifteen or 
sixteen years of age. His surname was Chiao and 
he was born in this city because his father was a 
soldier there, and his father named him Yin Ko, 
of Yiin, and the lad had only his father. Now 
this lad was exceedingly clever and mischievous 
and he came to these wine shops beside the magis- 
trate’s court to sell fresh fruits, and he had often 
from Hsi Men Ch’ing odd bits of money. On 
this day he had a basket of the pears so white- 
fleshed they are called snow pears and he carried 
them here and went about the streets asking for 


-Hsi Men Ch’ing. 


Now there were some about there who liked 
to gossip and one said, “Yiin Ko, if you would 
seek for him I will show you where to find him.” 

Yiin Ko said, “It will trouble you, uncle, to 
show me where I may see him, but I can get from 
him thirty to fifty cash perhaps to spend on my 
old father.” 

That gossip then said, “Hsi Men Ch’ing has 
these days seduced the wife of that seller of 
wheaten cakes, Wu The Elder, and every day he 
goes to the Street Of Purple Stone to the house 
of the old woman Wang to sit. Now of a cer- 
tainty at this hour he must be there. You are 
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only a lad and if you rush straight in it does not 
matter.” 

When Yiin Ko heard this he thanked the man 
that he had told him and then this little monkey 
took his baskets and went to the Street Of Pur- 
ple Stone and rushed straight into the teashop 
and there was the old woman sitting on a little 
stool spinning thread. Yiin Ko put down his 
basket and looked at the old woman and said, 
“Foster-mother, I make my bow to you.” 

The old woman asked him, saying, “Yin Ko, 
why have you come hither?” ‘ 

Yiin Ko said, “I have come to seek the great 
lord that he may give me thirty to fifty cash so 
that I may care for my old father.” 

The old woman said, ‘What great lord?” 

Yiin Ko said, “Foster-mother, you know in 
your heart whom I seek and it is that very one.” 

. The old woman said, “Even if it be a great 
lord, he has a surname!” 

Yiin Ko said, “It is a surname with two char- 
acters to it.” 

The old woman said, ‘“What two characters?” 

Yiin Ko said, “Foster-mother, you are joking. 
I only want to say something to the lord Hsi 
Men,” and he went on in. 

But the old woman grasped him and said, 
‘Where is\this small monkey going? In every 
house there is an inner and outer part!” 

Then Yiin Ko said, “And I go into the house 
to ask him to come out.” 

The old woman said, ‘“You stupid little mon- 
key! Where is any lord Hsi Men in my house?” 

Yiin Ko said, “Do not drink a good thing all 
down alone! You must leave a few drops for 
my tongue to taste. What thing is there that I 
do not understand?” 

Then the old woman cursed and said, 
“You little monkey, what is there for you to 
understand?” 

Yiin Ko said, ‘You are an old hag who chops 
in so small a bowl that not a bit will leak out 
and there is not even half a morsel that drops 
outside! You will have me say it out! But Iam 
only afraid that the elder brother who sells 
wheaten cakes will be angry.” 

The old woman heard him say these words 
and she knew the real trouble was known and 
her heart filled with a mighty wrath and she 
yelled, “You cursed monkey! You come here 


into my house and pass your wind and scatter 
your filth!” 

Yiin Ko said, ‘““Well, and I am a little mon- 
key, and you are an old woman who brings men 
and women together.” 

The old woman still held Yiin Ko and now 
she gave him two blows on the head with her 
clenched fists and Yiin Ko cried out, ““What are 
you doing that you beat me?” - 

The old woman cursed, saying, “This thievish 
monkey, if you call so loudly I shall box your 
ears and drive you out!” 

Yiin Ko said, “You old biting insect, you 
beat me when I have done nothing!” 

Then the old woman seized him with one hand 


. by the neck and beat him with her clenched 


knuckles with the other and thus drove him out 
on the street and threw his basket of pears away. 
The pears fell in all directions and rolled every- 
where and the little monkey seeing he could not 
overcome the quarrelsome old hag cursed and 
wept and went out and searched for his pears on 
the street. Then pointing at the old woman’s 
teashop he cursed, saying, “Old biting insect! I 
told you not to be in a hurry—now if I do not 
go and tell Wu The Elder I have not my sur- 
name!” And he took up his basket and he went 
straight to find him. 


Now was all the joy to be taken out of what 
Hsi Men Ch’ing had done and misery only was 
come.on him. It was as though 


From the rabbits’ hole, the foxes’ den, the 
grass is cut away; 

Frightened are the mating ducks, who paired 
in joy the livelong day. 


Whom was it that Yiin Ko went to seek? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE OLD WOMAN WANG 


NOW THINKS TO ADVISE 


HSI MEN CH’ING BY GUILE. 
THE ADULTERESS POISONS Wu 
THE ELDER 


IT IS SAID: hen Yiin Ko had been 
thus beaten by the old woman Wang there was 
no way for the anger to come out of his heart but 
he took up his baskets of snow pears and went 
running straight to the street to find Wu The 
Elder at once. He searched about on two streets 
and there he saw Wu The Elder, carrying his 
load of baskets of wheaten cakes, just coming 
out from a street. When Yiin Ko saw him he 
stayed his feet and looking at Wu The Elder he 
said, “I have not seen you for a long time. How 
is it you have eaten yourself so fat?” 

Then Wu The Elder put down his load and 
said, “I am just like this always and what do 
you mean eaten myself fat?” 


-Yiin Ko said, “The other day I wanted to buy 


some wheat bran and there was none to buy any- 
where and everybody said there was some in 
your house.” 

Wu The Elder replied, “But I do not raise 
geese and ducks in my house and why should I 
have bran?” 

Yiin Ko said, “You say you have no bran. 
Then how is it you are stuffed so fat that even 
if you were held up by the feet it would not mat- 
ter? Even if you were cooked in a pot you could 
not be angry.” 

Wu The Elder said, “You cursed monkey 
and curse me then as well as you will! My wife 
does not steal men and how can I be a duck, 
which is to call me a cuckold?” 

Yin Ko replied, “If your wife does not steal 
men then she steals males.” 

Wu The Elder laid hold on Yiin Ko and he 
said, “Give me a name!” 


Yin Ko said, “I laugh at the way you grasp 
me, but you do not bite him!” 

Wu The Elder said, ‘Good brother, tell me! 
Truly, who is it? I will give you ten wheaten 
cakes.” 

Yiin Ko said, “Wheaten cakes are not enough. 
Invite me to a small dinner and ask me to drink 
three cups and then I will tell you.” 

Wu The Elder said, “If you can drink wine, 
come with me.” 

And he took up his load and he led Yiin Ko 
to a little wine shop and there he put down his 
load, and he took several wheaten cakes and 
bought some meat and asked for a jug of wine 
and he invited Yiin Ko to eat. 

That little thing then said, ‘Do not give me 
any more wine, but slice several more pieces of 
the meat and fetch them here.” 

Wu The Elder said, “Good brother, pray tell 
me this thing.” 

Yin Ko said, “Pray do not be in a hurry. Wait 
until I have eaten everything and then I will tell 
you. But you are not to be too bitter angry, for 


. surely I will help you to go and catch them.” 


Wu The Elder, seeing that monkey drink the 
wine and eat the meat, then said, “Tell me now.” 

Yiin Ko said, “If you want to know first take 
your hand and feel this lump on my head.” 

Wu The Elder asked, “How did you come 
by such a lump as this?” 

Yiin Ko answered, “I will tell you. Today I 
had this basket of snow pears and I went to 
find the lord Hsi Men and sell the lot to him. 
But I could not find him anywhere and there 
were those on the street who said he was in the 
teashop of the old woman Wang and that he 
was joined there to the wife of Wu The Elder 
for he goes there every day. I went there then to 


_ get thirty or fifty cash to use and that pig and 


dog of an old woman grasped me and would 
not let me go into the house and she beat me 
with her knuckles and drove me out and I came 
specially to find you. Those few words I said 
at first I said to stir you up. If I had not stirred 
you up, you would not have asked of me.” 

Wu The Elder said, “Is there truly such an 
affair as this?” ' 

Yin Ko said, “Here you are again! I said you 
were a worthless man like this! Those two things 
are happy as anything together, They only wait 
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for you to come out and then they go together 
into the old woman Wang’ s room. And still you 
ask me if what is true is false!” 

When Wu The Elder heard this he said, 
“Brother, I will truly not deceive you when I 
say that every day that woman of mine goes to 
the home of the old woman Wang to make 
clothes and true it is that when she comes home 
her face is all red. I have had some hateful doubts 
myself. What you have said must be true. I will 
leave my load at some house and then I will go 
and catch them at it. How is that?” 

Yin Ko said, “Such a big fellow as you are 
and you have so little sense! That old dog of an 
old woman Wang is as fierce as anything and 
how can you do a thing like this? Most surely 
those three have a sign and when you come 
to catch them they will hide your wife. That 
Hsi Men Ch’ing is a powerful fellow and he can 
beat twenty such as you. If you cannot catch 
them you will be beaten with his fist and all for 
nothing. He has both money and power. If he 
turns the thing against you and accuses you be- 
fore the magistrate then you will have a lawsuit 
with him. There will be not one to help you and 
for nothing at all your life will be gone.” 

Wu The Elder said, “Brother, all you have 
said is true. But how shall I vent my wrath?” 

Yiin Ko replied, “I was beaten by that old 
pig and dog and I too have had no way to vent 
my wrath. I will teach you a way. Today do you 
go home more late than usual and do not for 
any cause be angry at all and you are not to 
show any anger on your face. Only be as-you are 
every day. Tomorrow, though, make only a few 
wheaten cakes and I will wait for you at the 
mouth of the alley. If I see Hsi Men Ch’ing go 
in I will come and call you. Then take up your 
load and wait for me somewhere near. I will 
go first and stir up that old dog and she will 
surely come to beat me. I will throw my basket 
out in the street and then you must hurry up. I 
will butt the old woman with my head and you 
are to do nothing but rush into the house and 
call out, I am pe aee am betrayed!’ How 
is this plan?” 

Wu The Elder said, “But if it is done thus, 
you, my brother, will suffer. I have some strings 
of cash and do you take them to buy rice for 
yourself. Tomorrow come early and wait for me 


at the mouth of the Street Of Site Stone.” 

So Yin Ko received the strings of cash and 
several wheaten cakes and he went his way, and 
Wu The Elder paid for the wine and took up 
his load and made his rounds of sale. 


Now formerly this woman who was his wife 
had done nothing but curse Wu The Elder and 
in many ways she deceived him. But these few 
days she knew well enough herself that she had 
done an evil thing and so she had been a little 
kinder than before. That night when Wu The 
Elder returned bearing his load he was as he was 
every day, and he said nothing at all of what 
he had heard. That woman asked, “Elder 
Brother, would you like to buy a jug of wine to 
drink?” 

Wu The Elder replied, “I just now did buy 
three cups and drank it with a man who vends 
like myself.” 

Then that woman prepared the night meal 
and gave it to Wu The Elder to eat and that 
night nothing was said. 


On the next day after they had eaten Wu The 
Elder only made two or three baskets of wheaten 
cakes and he put them in order upon his load. 
But the woman with her whole heart longed only 


after Hsi Men Ch’ing and why should she ask 


how many cakes he made, whether many or few? 
On that day Wu The Elder took up his load and 
went out alone to do his business. This woman 
was only waiting with utmost hope for his going 
out and she went across to the house of the old 
woman Wang and waited there for Hsi Men 
Ch’ ing. 

Let it then be told first of Wu The Elder. Car- 
rying his load, he went to the mouth of the Street 
Of Purple Stone and there he met Yiin Ko who 
with his basket in his hand stood there gazing 
about him. Wu The Elder asked, “How goes 
dd 

Yiin Ko answered, “It is too early yet. You 
go about and sell a round or so. He will be there 
in a little time. Ont be near here to the right 
and left.” 

So Wu The Elder went like a flying cloud 
and sold a round and came back. 

Then Yiin Ko said, “Just wait until you see 
my basket thrown out and then do you rush in.” 
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Wu The Elder put his load then into some- 
one’s house and of this no more need be said. 


Let it be told further. Yiin Ko, holding his 
basket, approached the teashop and he began 
to curse the old woman, crying, “You old pig 
and dog, what were you doing yesterday when 
you beat me?” 

Now that old woman’s temper was unchanged 
and she leaped up and shouted, “You little 
monkey! This old woman has nothing to do 
with you. What are you doing that you come 
here again to curse me?” 

Yiin Ko cried, “I curse you for a wicked old 
dog who makes matches between men. and 
women for evil! What sort of foul wind are 
you?” 

That old woman was mightily angry at this 
and she laid hold on Yiin Ko and began to beat 
him. Yiin Ko gave a yell, “You beat me?” and 
he threw his basket out on the street. That old 
woman was just about to seize him when that 
small monkey yelled again, “Beat me—beat 
me!” and as he yelled he fastened on to the old 
hag’s waist and he drove his head into her lower 


belly and shrieking and chattering she would . 


have fallen to the ground, except that there was 
a wall there against which she fell. Then that 
monkey held her there against the wall with his 
head in her belly and he saw Wu The Elder gird- 
ing up his garments and in three great strides 
tush into her house. 

When the old woman saw it was Wu The 
Elder coming she struggled to hold him back 
but here she was fastened down by this ruthless 
small monkey and how was he willing to let her 
go? The old woman could only screech forth, 
“Wu The Elder comes!” 

_ Now the woman was at that very moment in 
the room in whole confusion of hand and foot 
and she rushed out and held the door. Then Hsi 
Men Ch’ing crept under the bed and hid. Wu 
The Elder charged to the front of the door and 
put forth his hands to push that door but how 
could he push it open? He only shouted out, 
“Tt’s a good thing you are doing!” 

The woman held the door and was so fright- 
ened she did not know what she did and she said 
to Hsi Men Ch’ing, “You are always talking 
from your cursed mouth how great your fists are 


but now when the moment of danger comes 
you are no use at all! If you see a paper tiger you 
fallover in a faint of fright!” 

These few words of the woman were openly 
a command to Hsi Men Ch’ing that he was to 
come and fight Wu The Elder and force his way 
of escape. When Hsi Men Ch’ing under the bed 
heard these few words of the woman’s he felt his 
spirit rise and he rushed out and tore open the 
door and called out, “Do not fight!” for Wu 


' The Elder was just reaching out to seize him. 


But Hsi Men Ch’ing’s right foot had already 
flown up and since Wu was a short, low fellow 
it struck him straight in the pit of the stomach 
and he fell backward, Pu-t’i! Hsi Men Ch’ing, 
seeing he had kicked Wu The Elder over, went 
straight through the excitement and escaped and 
Yiin Ko, seeing the plan had not gone as they 
expected, let the old woman go. 

Now all the neighbors on the street knew 
how powerful Hsi Men Ch’ing was and who 
dared to molest hint in any way? As for the old 
woman, she lifted Wu The Elder up from the 
ground and seeing that blood came from his 
mouth and that the skin of his face was a waxen 
yellow in color she called to that woman within 
to come and dip up a cup of water for him so 
that he might be brought to himself. Then with 
one on either side of him supporting him they 
went into the back door of his house and led him 
up the stair and put him down to rest upon his 
bed. Of that night there is no more to be said. 


On the next day Hsi Men Ch’ing, hearing 
that there was nothing to fear, came as his habit 
was and was again with this woman. His hope 
was that Wu The Elder would die indeed. 

Wu was ill for five days and he could not rise 
and if he wanted broth there was no one there 
to give it to him and if he wanted water there 
was no one there to give it to him and every 
day when he called that woman there was no 
answer. Every morning he saw her go out in her 
best garments, her face heavily powdered and 
painted and her hair thickly oiled and when she 
came back her face and her very eyes were red. 
Wu The Elder was so angry that several times 
he fainted from his anger but no one came to 
heed him. 

Then Wu called his wife to him and he said, 
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“T came myself and I caught you in the sin you 
have committed, but you turned against me and 
made that lover of yours kick me as he did, and 
now IJ am neither dead nor alive. Yet you two 
still go on with your joy. It does not matter if I 
die, for I cannot strive with you. But there is 
my younger brother, Wu The Second; you know 
surely what his temper is. When he comes back, 
as he will sooner or later, do you think that he 
will let the affair be ended? If you will only 
have pity on me and take care of me until I am 
well when he comes back I will not mention it 
at all. But if you will not care for me when he 
comes back there will be that which he will have 
to say to you two.” 

When the woman had heard these words, she 
answered not a word but she walked back and 
told every word that her husband had said to 
Hsi Men Ch’ing and to the old woman Wang. 

When Hsi Men Ch’ing heard what had been 
said it was as though he had fallen into a well 
of cool water he trembled so and he said, “Ah, 
bitter, then! Well I know that tiger-killer Wu 
The Captain! He is the very best fellow in all 
the city of Ch’ing Ho. Now you and I have loved 
each other no short time and we have been 
pleased with each other and we did not think 
of all this. But now if it will be as this one says, 
what shall we do? Bitter indeed is it!” 

Then the old woman Wang gave a chill smile 
and she said, “I have never seen such a thing as 
this. You are the one who holds the rudder, I 
the one who uses the boat, and before I am afraid, 
your hands and feet are beginning to tremble!” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “I am a man and no 
use in a pinch like this. I cannot do anything. 
What good plan have you to cover us and hide 
us?” 

The old woman asked, “Do you two wish to 
be husband and wife for long or for short?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “‘Foster-mother, what 
do you mean husband and wife for long or for 
short 2” 

The old woman Wang said, “‘Tf it is for short, 
then separate this very day, and when Wu The 
Elder is nursed well again then beg his forgive- 
ness. When Wu The Second returns no talk will 
be made about it. Then when Wu The Second 
is sent out again by the magistrate come and 
unite yourselves again. This is to be wedded 


short. But if you would have it long so that you 
may be together every day without fear I have 
a good plan, but it is not easy to teach it to you.” 
Then Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Help us to the end 
that we may be wedded long to each other!” 

The old woman Wang said, “This plan re- 
quires a certain thing and it is in no other house, 
but Heaven has given, Heaven has destined, 
that it be in your medicine shop.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “If you want my very 
eyes I will dig them out and give them to you. 
What is this thing?” 

The old woman said, “That cursed one is now 
very ill and so take advantage of this time when 
his illness is neither better nor worse, for it is a 
good time to put forth your hand. In your shop, 
Sir, is a kind of bitter white medicine which 
rots the vitals when it is swallowed. Now tell 
this goodwife to go to another shop and buy a 
packet of medicine which eases pain in the belly 
and put this poisonous white medicine in with 
it and so take the dwarf’s life away. With one 
handful of fire you will thus burn all clean and 
there will be no trace left of it all. Then when 
Wu The Second returns what will he dare to do? 
It has been said from old, ‘Brother and sister-in- 
law cannot inquire into each other’s affairs.’ 
‘The first time a woman weds she heeds her par- 
ents; the second time her own desire.’ How can 
this brother-in-law forbid it? You two may 
come together secretly a half year or a year un- 
til the time for mourning for husband is fulfilled 
and then you may wed the goodwife in your 
home. Is this not to be husband and wife for 
long, then? Then you may rejoice to your old 
age together. How is this plan?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Foster-mother, I fear 
the crime! Well, well, well—let it be so—I have 
taken the first step and the second must follow!” 

The old woman said, ‘““You may be sure this 
is a good plan. This is to dig up the grass, root 
and all, so that not a shoot shall spring up again. 
If you do not dig up root and all, next spring the 
shoots will spring again. Sir, do you then go 
and fetch the poison. I will show the goodwife 
how to put forth her hand. When the matter is 
finished you will thank me much.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, ‘“That of course, and 
you need not speak of it.” And so he went and 
truly did fetch the poison and the old woman 
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took it. Then this old woman looked at the other 
woman and she said, “Goodwife, I will teach 
‘you how to mix the medicine. Did not Wu The 
_ Elder bid you care for him? Then use a few lit- 
tle loving ways to comfort him and if he asks 
you for medicine to eat put this poison into the 
medicine to ease his pain in his belly. When he 
wakes from his sleep and his body moves, then 
force the medicine down his throat and stand up 
quickly. When the medicine begins to stir within 
him his stomach and his intestines will burst 
apart and he will give a great cry. Then take the 
quilt and cover him so that no one can hear him. 
Before this you must have prepared a bowl of 
hot water and in it have placed a cloth for when 
he is shaken with the poison blood will ooze from 
his eyes and nose and mouth, and his teeth will 
tear his lips. If he is dead then draw the quilt 
aside and wipe away the blood so there is no 
mark of blood left and then put him in his coffin 
and burn it up and what cursed trouble can come 
of it?” 

That woman said, ‘‘Good, yes, it is good 
enough—but this slave’s hands are too weak, 
and how can I handle the dead body?” 

The old woman said, ““This is easy. Just knock 
on the wall and I will come over myself and 
help you.” 

And Hsi Men Ch’ing said, ‘Take care to do 
all well. Tomorrow at dawn I will come for the 
news.” When he had said this he went away. 


Then the old woman Wang took this poison 
and crumbled it to a fine powder with her fingers 
and gave it to the woman to take and to hide. 
And that woman went back again and when she 
went upstairs to see Wu The Elder each breath 
came so weakly that he looked as though he 
were dying. Then that woman sat beside the bed 
and made false weeping and Wu The Elder said, 
“Why do you weep?” 

That woman rubbed her tears off with her 
hand and said, “I have been at fault and I have 
been deceived by that thing. Who would have 
thought he would have given you a kick like 
this? I have heard of a good medicine and I 
would go and buy it to heal you, but I am afraid 
if I do you will doubt me and so I do not dare 
to go and buy it.” 

Wu The Elder said, “If you will save my life 


I will say no more. I will scratch off the account 
and I will not remember it in my heart. When 
Wu The Second returns home I will not men- 
tion it. Quickly g go and buy the medicine and save 
me from this.” 

Then the woman fetched some copper money 
and went into the old woman Wang’s house and 
sat awhile and she bade the old woman to go 
and buy the medicine and she- took it upstairs 
and told Wu The Elder to look at it and she 
said, ‘“This is for a pain in the vitals and the doc- 
tor tells you to eat it in the middle of the night. 
When you have eaten it you must lie down and 
cover yourself up with two quilts that you may 
sweat and tomorrow you can rise.” 

Wu The Elder said, “If it be so, how well it 
is, and much do I thank you. Tonight sleep 
lightly and bring the medicine mixed ready for 
me to drink in the middle of the night.” 

That woman said, ‘Just let your heart Test 
and sleep. I will take care of you.’ 

When she saw the sky was dark with night 
that woman lit a light in the house and she made 
a great cauldron of water hot and she took a 
cloth and boiled it in the water. Then when she 
heard the watchman beat his drums three times 
she poured the poison into the cup and then she 
dipped up some hot water and took it upstairs 
and she called out, ‘Goodman, where is the 
medicine?” 

Wu The Elder said, “It is under my mattress 
beside my pillow. Make it ready quickly and give 
it to me to eat.” 

That woman lifted up the mattress and shook 
the medicine into a cup and when it was in she 
poured the water into it and she took the silver 
hairpin from her head and mixed it until it was 
clear. With her left arm she supported Wu The 
Elder and with her right hand she gave him the 
medicine to eat. When Wu had taken a mouth- 
ful he said, ‘““Goodwife, how hard is this medi- 
cine to eat!” 

That woman said, “If it will only heal your 
illness what does it matter if it is hard to eat?” 

When Wu The Elder had taken the second 
mouthful she took this opportunity to force it 
into his mouth and the whole cup of medicine 
went down his throat. Then that woman let the 
man down and in great haste jumped down from 
the bed. Wu The Elder gave a great groan and 
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he said, ‘“Goodwife, now that I have eaten down 
this medicine my belly has begun to pain me— 
ah, bitter, bitter! I cannot bear it!” 

Then that woman went and dragged two 
quilts from his feet and covered his face and 
head heedless that he cried out, “I cannot 
breathe!” and she said, “Thus the doctor com- 
manded me and he said I was to make you sweat 
and you would be well quickly.” 

When Wu The Elder would have spoken 
again the woman was afraid he would struggle 
up and she leaped on the bed and sat upon his 
body and with her hands she held the quilts 
tightly and how would she let him loose at all? 
Then Wu The Elder groaned twice and sighed 
once and his stomach and his intestines burst 
asunder and he died, alas! and his body could 
move no more. 

Then that woman drew aside the quilts and 
she saw Wu The Elder gritting his teeth and 
tearing his lips and blood was oozing from his 
orifices and she grew afraid and she leaped off 
the bed and knocked on the wall. The old woman 
Wang heard it and she came by the back door 
and coughed and the woman then came down 
the stair and opened the back door. 

And the old woman Wang asked, saying, “Is 
it ended?” 

That woman replied, ““Ended—it is ended— 
but my hands and feet have grown weak and I 
cannot arrange him.” 

The old woman Wang said, “What is hard 
about it? I will help you, and there is the end 
of it.” 

Then the old woman rolled up her sleeves and 
dipped up a bucket of the hot water and put the 
cloth in it and carried it up the stairs. There she 
rolled the quilts aside and first she wiped all 
about the lips of the dead man and then she 
wiped away the clots of blood from his ears and 
eyes and nostrils and covered the corpse with his 
clothing. Then the two women step by step went 
down the stairs and so they carried him down. 
There they found an old door and they laid him 
on it and they combed his hair and put on his 
hat and put his new clothes on him and they 
found a pair of stockings and shoes to put on his 
feet. Then they covered his face with a piece 
of fine white silk, and from the bed they chose 
a clean quilt and covered the corpse. Then they 


went upstairs and cleaned everything, and after 
this the old woman Wang turned and went back 
to her own house. 

As for the other woman, she lifted her voice 
in false and loud weeping, crying, “Ah, he that 
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supported me is gone! 


You who read, listen to me speak. Of all 
women who weep on the earth there are three 
sorts : there are those who cry out and whose tears 
flow, and this may be called crying; there are 
those whose tears flow but who utter no sound 
and this may be called weeping; there are those 
whose tears do not flow but who utter loud cries 
and this is called howling. When this one howled 
thus falsely and without tears it was already 
near dawn. 


Before day had grown light Hsi Men Ch’ing 
hastened hither to seek the news and the old 
woman Wang told it all in detail. Then Hsi 
Men Ch’ing took out silver to give to the old 
woman and bade her to buy a coffin and take the 
dead man away. Then he called the woman there 
to plan with her, and the woman came and said 
to Hsi Men Ch’ing, “Today my man Wu died. 
Now I can‘only trust to you as my master.” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing answered, ‘This is not even 
necessary for you to say.” 

Then the old woman Wang said, ‘““There is 
only one important thing. There is that one sur- 
named Ho on this street who attends to the dead 
and he is a clever man, and it is only to be feared 
that he will see that there is something amiss 
with the dead man’s look and will not put him 
into his coffin.” 

But Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, ‘“This is noth- 
ing to trouble us. I will command him and it 
will be enough. He will not disobey my words.” 

The old woman Wang said, ‘“Then go quickly, 
Sir, and command him, for this cannot be 
delayed.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing went away and when 
it was fully dawn the old woman Wang bought 
a coffin and she bought some candles and incense 
and paper money and the like and she returned 
and gave it to that woman for a duty sacrifice 
to the dead. And the old woman lit a lamp to 
put at the head of the corpse and all the neigh- 
bors and people about came to inquire. 
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As for that woman, she rubbed white stuff on 
her face and wept falsely and all on the street 
asked, saying, “Of what illness did the man 
die?” 

That goodwife answered, “He fell ill of a 
pain in his vitals and day by day it grew heavier 
in him and we saw he could not recover and so 
it was and last night he died at the third watch.” 
And again she broke out into false sobs and cries. 

All the neighbors understood well enough 
that this man had died in some fashion not plain 
and usual but they did not dare to press their 
questions, and they only appeared sympathetic 
and deceived her, saying, “If he is dead he is 
dead. But the living must still live on. Good- 
wife, do not so trouble yourself.” 

Then that woman falsely thanked them all 
and so they all scattered. The old woman Wang 
found the coffin and went to ask the one sur- 
named Ho to come hither. She had bought all 
that was needed for use and all that was needed 
in the home also she had bought. Then she called 
two priests to come late that night to chant be- 
side the corpse. During this time the one sur- 
named Ho had bidden two of his apprentices to 
come and help prepare things. 


Let it be said of the one surnamed Ho. In 
that part of the day before noon he came slowly 
forth and he came to the mouth of the Street Of 
Purple Stone and there he met Hsi Men Ch’ing, 
and Hsi Men Ch’ing called out, saying, “And 
where do you go, Sir?” 

Ho answered, “I go to the house ahead there 
to put that seller of wheaten cakes Wu The 
Elder into his coffin.” 

_ Then Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Turn your steps 
aside somewhat that we may talk togéther.” 

Then Ho went with Hsi Men Ch’ing to the 
corner of the street where there was a small wine 
shop, and they sat in a corner of it and Hsi Men 
Ch’ing said, “I pray you sit in the higher seat.” 

Ho said, ““What manner of man am I that I 
should sit together with a great lord?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Why is it you treat me 
ever as a stranger? Pray seat yourself.” 

When the two were seated Hsi Men Ch’ing 
called out for a bootle of good wine to be 
brought, and the servant placed on the table the 
meats and the fruits and all those things to be 


eaten with wine, and then he stood at their side 
and poured out wine. Now Ho’s heart was full 
of misgivings and he thought in himself, “This 
man has never before drunk wine with me. There 
must be some reason today for this cup of wine.” 

When the two had drunk for half a watch or 
so, Hsi Men Ch’ing could be seen to-reach into 
his sleeve and bring forth ten-odd ounces of 
silver and these he put on the table, saying, “You 
are not to think this silver is too little. Tomor- 
row there will be more wherewith to thank you.” 

Ho forked his fingers together and said, “This 
humble one has not put forth the least strength 
for you, and how dare I receive the silver the 
great lord deigns to give me? The great lord 
must have some command for me, but even so I 
do not dare to take your silver.” 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “You are not to 
hold me as a stranger. Pray take the money and 
then let us talk.” 

To this Ho said, ‘‘Great lord, speak on and it 
does not matter, for this humble one will but 
hear and obey.” 

But Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “There is nothing 
more. There will be more money for your pains 
soon at the house of the one dead. Only when you 
are there at your task, help in all the ways you 
can. Let a coverlet of many-hued silk be put over 
what is there. I have no more to say than this.” 

Then Ho said, ‘Well enough, and of what 
importance is this small thing? How can I dare 
to take silver for it?” 

Hsi Men Ch’ing replied, “If you will not take 
this, it means you refuse me.” 

Now Ho only feared that Hsi Men Ch’ing 
was a rogue and could wrest affairs to his liking 
before the magistrate, and so he could but take it. 
The two then drank a few more cups of wine and 
Hsi Men Ch’ing bade the servant to come and 
make out the account and come tomorrow to the 


‘medicine shop to fetch the money. Then the two 


went down the stairs and went out the door of 
the wine shop and Hsi Men Ch’ing said, “Now 
remember, and you are not to let it leak out. On 
another day surely you shall be rewarded.” 

When he had thus commanded, he went 
straight away. 

Then was Ho’s heart filled with doubts and 
fears and he thought to himself, ‘There is surely 
something strange about this affair. I was but 
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going to put Wu The Elder into his coffin, and 
why should I be given all this silver? This affair 
surely has some hidden strange thing in it.” 

So he came to the door of Wu The Elder’s 
house and he saw the helpers he had sent waiting 
him there. Ho then asked, “Of what illness did 
this Wu The Elder die?” 

His helpers answered him, saying, “His 
woman says he died of a pain in his belly.” 

Ho put aside the curtain and came in and the 
old woman Wang met him; saying, “Sir, we have 
waited for you a long, long time.” 

Ho answered, “I had a few small matters to 
halt my feet, and so I have come late a step or 
sb: 

Then he saw the wife of Wu The Elder and 
she was garbed in some pale stuff and she came 
falsely weeping from the inner room. Then Ho 
said, ““Goodwife, do not grieve. Sad it is that 
your lord has returned to Heaven.” 

That woman held her hands a little before her 
tearful eyes and said, ‘““There can be no end to 
the telling—who would have thought his belly 
pains would in a few days bring him to death! 
How bitter is it for this slave, whom he has 


12 


thrown aside! 


Now when Ho had looked at this woman’s 
appearance from every side, his lips moved and 
he said to himself, “I have heard before of this 
woman of Wu The Elder’s but I have never met 
her. Ah, so Wu The Elder has such a woman as 
this! Then here is the reason for Hsi Men 
Ch’ing’s silver!’ 

And when Ho saw Wu The Elder’s dead body 
he lifted up the cloth from his head and then the 
silken kerchief and with his sharp, keen, all-see- 
ing eyeshe stared down. Suddenly hegavea great 
cry and fell backward, and blood spouted from 
his mouth. His finger-nails turned purple, and 
his lips were blue, and the skin of his face yellow, 
and his eyes were without light. Truly was it 
that his body seemed 


As the dawn, when cragged mountains make 
ready to swallow the moon; 

As the lamp that burns low in the light of the 
day which comes soon. 


How was it indeed with Ho’s life? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 


Chapter 25 


HO STEALS THE BONES 
OF WU THE ELDER 

AT THE FUNERAL PYRE. 
WU SUNG MAKES 
SACRIFICE OF HEADS 
TOAT AE, SPER 

OF HIS ELDER 
BROTHER 


IT IS SAID: t that moment when 
Ho fell upon the ground all his helpers sup- 
ported him and the old woman Wang said, “He 
has been struck by an evil spirit! Bring water 
quickly !” 

She filled her mouth with water and sprayed it 
over his face twice. Slowly he moved a little and 
began to recover somewhat. The old woman 
Wang said, “Let us first help him to go home 
and then we can manage these other affairs 
later.” 

The two helpers found an old door and on it 
carried Ho to his home. There young and old 
met him and he lay upon his bed. His wife cried, 
“You went out all smiling and how is it you have 
come back like this! Never before have you 
struck upon an evil spirit like this!” And she sat 
on his bed and sobbed aloud. 

Then Ho looked and saw that none of his 
helpers were about him and he kicked his wife 
with his foot and said, “Do not be troubled 
about it—there is nothing wrong with me! Only 
just now, when I went to the home of Wu The 
Elder to put him in his coffin, I entered into the 
street there and I met that one who opens a medi- 
cine shop before the magistrate’s court who is 
called Hsi Men Ch’ing, and he invited me to go 
and drink some wine and he gave me some ten- 
odd ounces of silver and he said, ‘Cover up every- 
thing well about that corpse you are to lay.’ 
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Then I went to the home of Wu The Elder and 
I saw his woman that she was an evil woman and 
I had in my heart some eight or ten parts of mis- 
giving. When I went to the body and took up 
the cloth and looked I saw his face a purple 
black and I saw that from his ears and eyes and 
nostrils and mouth the blood trickled unceas- 
ingly. He had bitten his lips all torn. Surely he 
died of some mighty poison. I would have cried 
it out but I was afraid there was not one to act 
for him and so I might offend Hsi Men Ch’ing. 
Would this not be to stir up wasps, or to put my 
foot upon a scorpion? But if I put him helter- 
skelter into his cofin—well, Wu The Elder has 
a brother, and it is that very one who killed the 
tiger, called the Captain Wu. He can kill a man 
without blinking his eye. When he returns, soon 
or late, this matter will surely come out.” 

Then his wife said, “I also heard someone say 
day before yesterday that the son of that old 
Chiao in the alley behind us, Yiin Ko, went to 
the Street Of Purple Stone and helped Wu The 
Elder catch his wife in adultery and he made a 
great ado there in the teashop. Then it is this 
very thing! You must find out all bit by bit, and 
what is there hard to manage about this? Just 
send the apprentices to put him into his coffin 
and then let them ask when the coffin is to be 
sent out and if it is to be held for the coming of 
the brother then there can be no evil in the affair. 
If she says the coffin is to be taken out at once for 
burial, this also means there can be no evil in the 
matter. But if she will have it taken out and 

. burned, then surely there is something strange. 
Do you go only when the coffin is to be taken out 
and when no one is looking at you take out some 
bones and wrap them up with this ten ounces of 
silver and it will be witness for Wu The Elder. 
If the brother comes back and asks nothing, the 

. thing is ended. Is this not saving the honor of 

Hsi Men Ch’ing and at the same time ourselves a 

bow! of rice?” 

Ho said, ‘‘A good, clever wife in the home and 
she sees clearly” —and at once he called his ap- 
prentices to come and he said, “I have struck an 
evil spirit and I cannot go—go yourselves, there- 
fore, and put him in his coffin. Then ask them 
when the coffin is to be taken out and come back 
swiftly and tell me. If they give you money you 
may divide it and you must do everything care- 


fully. If she gives any money to me, you are not 
to take it.” 

His apprentices heard this and so they came to 
the house of Wu The Elder and put him in his 
coffin and set the coffin on benches and they pre- 
pared the table for sacrifice and all in order. 
Then they went back to Ho and said, “‘His wife 
said, ‘He is to be carried out in three days and he 
is to be taken outside the city and burned.’ ” 
Then they divided the money among them- 
selves. 

Ho then said to his wife, “These words you 
spoke are exactly true. On that day I will go and 
steal some bones.” 


Now the old woman Wang urged the wife of 
Wu The Elder to sleep beside the coffin and on 
the second day they invited four priests to come 
and chant. On the morning of the third day all 
Ho’s apprentices came to carry out the coffin and 
there were also a few families of neighbors and 
people on the street who wished to escort it. The 
widow wore garments of sackcloth and all along 
the rgad she wept falsely and mourned for the 
lord who had fed her. When they had come out- 
side the city to the place of burning she told them 
to burn the coffin at once. Then she saw that Ho 
was there holding in his hand a string of paper 
money. When the widow and the old woman 
Wang saw it they said, “Sir, we are pleased your 
body is yet alive.” 

Ho said, “The other day I bought a great 
basket of Wu The Elder’s wheaten cakes and I 
have not yet paid for them. And so therefore did 
I buy this string of paper silver for him.” 

The old woman Wang said, ‘How great an 
honesty is yours!” 

Then Ho burned the paper silver and he 
hastened them, saying, “Burn the coffin 
quickly !”” 

For this that woman and the old woman 
Wang thanked him, saying, “It is hard to find 
such eager help as this. When we go home we 
will thank you for everything together.” 

He replied, “This humble one is always will- 
ing tohelp. Do you, goodwife and foster-mother, 
go and sit awhile there in the guest hall of this 
place and be company for the neighbors and 
people from the street there. This humble one 
will manage for you.” 
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Having thus rid himself of the women he 
pushed aside the coals and picked out two pieces 
of bones that were there and he went and dipped 
them into a pool of water that was near. He saw 
then that the bones were brittle and black in 
color. Then he wrapped them up and he went 
also into the guest hall and mingled with the peo- 
ple for a while. When the coffin was burned he 
put the flames out and picked up the bones and 
threw them into the pool to soak. All the people 
scattered and Ho picked up the bones again and 
took them back home with him and he found a 
paper and wrote on it the year and the month 
and the day and the names of those who had es- 
corted the coffin and he put the silver with the 
bones and wrapped them all up together and 
made a bag of cloth to put them in. Then he 
placed the bag in his room. 


Let it betold further. That woman returned to 
her home and went before the niche in the wall 
and prepared things for the spirit tablet. On this 
tablet was written “Seat of the soul of the de- 
ceased Wu The Elder.” In front of it she lit a 
lamp made of horn that was to burn endlessly 
there. About the room were pasted strips of gold 
paper printed with Buddhist prayers, and there 
were also gold paper money and shapes of silver 
and gold in paper and there were pictures made 
in the five colors and other things like these. 

Still every day she was upstairs with Hsi Men 
Ch’ing seeking happiness according to their de- 
sire. Yet it was not as it had been in the house of 
the old woman Wang, for that happiness was 
stolen as one steals a fowl or a dog, and now 
there was no one in the house to forbid them any- 
thing, and they could do as they liked even all 
night. Only there was no one in this street, far 
or near, there was not one who did not know that 
this went on. But they all feared Hsi Men Ch’ing 
for a revengeful bully, and who was willing to 
come and take a hand in the matter? 

The proverb says, “When joy reaches its 
height, it is sorrow’s turn; when ill luck reaches 
its limit, good luck comes in.”’ Light and dark- 
ness followed each other swiftly and from the 
beginning until this day there had passed al- 
ready many more than forty days. 


It is told, then, that Wu Sung having received 


the word of the magistrate, escorted the carts to 
the home of the magistrate’s relative in the east-' 
ern capital and he gave the letter to the one to 
whom it belonged and he turned over the boxes 
and baskets to him and since he had nothing more 
to do he wandered about the streets a few days 
and then received the answering letter, and he 
led all the men back with him to the city of Yang 
Ku. Coming and going he had spent exactly two 
moons. When he went it was the end of winter; 
when he returned it was the beginning of the 
third moon of the new year. 

Now as he came along the road he had a sense 
that his heart and mind were disturbed and ill at 
ease and somehow confused and he felt an urge 
to see his elder brother. But he first went into the 
court of the magistrate and delivered the answer- 
ing letter. The magistrate saw him with great 
joy and when he had read the answer and knew 
that the gold and silver and precious things were 
delivered safely he rewarded Wu Sung with a 
large piece of silver and it is not necessary to tell 
that he feasted him also with meats and wines. 

Then Wu Sung returned to his own room and 
changed his garments and his shoes and hose and 
put on his head a new kerchief and then he 
locked the door of his room and went straight to 
the Street Of Purple Stone. When the neighbors 
on both sides of the street saw Wu Sung was 
returned they were all startled and they burst 
into a sweat with their fright, and they whis- 
pered together, “This time there will be some 
curse come out of that house! Now this fierce 
devil has returned and how will he let it all pass? 
Surely something will come of it!” 


Let it now be told further. Wu Sung went to 
the front of the house and put aside the curtain 
and pushed himself into the door and there he 
saw the spirit tablet on which was written the 
seven characters “Seat of the spirit of Wu The 
Elder,” and he fell into a daze and he opened 
wide his two eyes and said, “Is it not that my 
eyes are askew?” Then he shouted out, “Sister- 
in-law, Wu The Second is returned !”” 

Now that Hsi Men Ch’ing was at that very 
moment upstairs with the woman seeking happi- 
ness and when he heard this shout from Wu 
Sung, he was so frightened that his wind burst 
from him and his water came out of him and he 
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rushed straight for the back door and went out by 
the house of the old woman Wang. But that 
woman answered, saying, “Brother-in-law, sit 
down a little while, and this slave will soon 
come.” : 

Now from the time that this woman had 
poisoned Wu The Elder she had not been willing 
to wear mourning for him and every day she had 
put on gay clothing and had painted and pow- 
dered her face and had sat thus with Hsi Men 
Ch’ing to seek happiness. Now when she heard 
Wu Sung shout out, “Wu The Second is re- 
turned!” she went with all haste to the bowl and 
washed her face clean of its paint and powder 
and took out of her hair the gold and the orna- 
ments and pulled her hair into disarray and 
coiled it loosely anyhow and took off her red 
skirt and her embroidered coat and put on 
mourning garments of white. Then sobbing and 
weeping falsely she came down the stairs. Wu, 
Sung said, “Sister-in-law, be silent—do not 
weep. When did my brother die? Of what ill- 
ness did he die? Whose medicine did he eat?” 

That woman, weeping and talking together, 
said, “Some ten or twenty days after you went 
away your brother fell ill suddenly of an illness 
of pain in his belly, and he was ill for some eight 
or nine days. We begged the gods and asked of* 
the diviner and there was no medicine he did not 
eat, but since he could not be cured, he died, and 
he left me thus, how bitterly!” 

Now the old woman Wang across the way 
heard this and she feared the thing might be dis- 
covered and immediately she came and helped 
the woman to deceive him. Wu Sung said again, 
“My elder brother never had this sort of illness 
before, and how could he die of a pain in his 
belly?” 

The old woman Wang said, “Captain, how 
can you speak like this? ‘Heaven sends an un- 
expected wind or cloud, and immediately a curse 
falls upon man,’ and who dares to promise long 
good fortune?” 

And that woman said, “‘To this foster-mother 
I owe everything. I was like a legless crab, and 
had it not been for this foster-mother who of the 
neighbors would have been willing to come and 
help me?” 

Then Wu Sung asked, “Where is he buried 
now?” 


The woman replied, “I was only one woman 
alone and where could I find a piece of ground 
for a grave? There was no other way except to 
leave him three days in the house and then take 
him out and burn him to ashes.” 

Again Wu Sung asked, “How many days has 
my elder brother been dead?” 

The woman replied, “In two days more it will 
be seven times seven days.” 

Then Wu Sung meditated in perfect silence 
for a while and he went out and he went toward 
the magistrate’s court and he opened the door of 
his own room and he went in and changed his 
garments to pure white ones and he told the sol- 
diers to twist him a hempen rope and he girdled 
himself with it. Then into his girdle he thrust a 
long-bladed, short-handled, thick-backed, sharp- 
edged dagger. He took out some silver and put 
it on his person and he told a soldier to lock his 
door and he went to the front of the magistrate’s 
court and bought some flour and rice and season- 
ing and the like and some incense and candles 
and paper money and at night he went to his 
brother’s house and knocked upon the gate. 

That woman opened it and Wu Sung com- 
manded the soldier he had brought with him to 
prepare the feast of ancestral worship. Wu Sung 
lit the lamp and the candles in front of the niche 
and he spread out the wine and foods and thus he 
prepared until the second watch of the night 
when all was perfectly arranged. Then Wu Sung - 
threw himself down in obeisance and said, 
“Elder Brother, your soul has not gone far from 
here. When you were on the earth you were weak 
and now that you are dead we cannot see how it 
came about. If there was any crookedness or any 
ill fortune and you were injured by some one, 


come in a dream to me who am your brother, and 


I will speak for you and revenge you.” 

Then he poured out the wine and he burned 
the paper money that shades use and he let his 
voice out in mighty weeping. He wept so that the 
neighbors on either hand hearing themselves 
were moved to tears. 

That woman was within weeping falsely. 

When Wu Sung had ended his weeping he 
and the soldier together ate the sacrificial food 
and they sought two mats and he told the sol- 
dier to sleep before the door into the woman’s 
apartment and Wu Sung spread down the other 
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mat and slept before the niche where the tablet 
was. 

As for that woman, she went upstairs and she 
fastened the door and slept alone. 

Now at about the third watch Wu Sung was 
turning and tossing and sleepless and he looked 
at the soldier and saw him outstretched and snor- 
ing. And Wu Sung rose up and looked at the 
lamp before the tablet and he saw it was only 
half burning and half dimmed and he heard the 
watchman outside beating the hour, three times 
for the watch and three taps beyond. Then Wu 
Sung heaved a sigh and sat upon his mat and to 
himself he said, and he muttered, “My brother’s 
body when he was alive was weak, and there is 
nothing clear about his death—” 

- He had not finished speaking when he saw 
_ beneath the niche a small cold wind arise and it 
circled over the lamp and covered it with dark- 
ness and the papers on the wall flew about. When 
that cold wind blew upon Wu Sung he felt all 
the hairs of his body rise and as he stared fixedly 
he saw a being come out from beneath the niche, 
and this being cried out, ‘Brother, how bitterly 
did I die!” 

But Wu Sung did not hear very clearly and he 
came and looked again before the tablet and sud- 
denly there was no cold wind and he saw no one, 
and he fell down upon his mat, and to himself he 
thought, “It was a dream and not a dream too.” 

He turned and looked at the soldier and there 
he was asleep and Wu Sung thought to himself, 
“This death of my brother’s I do not understand. 
Just now he was about to tell me, but the mortal 
energy from my body dispersed his spirits 
again.” And he put this in his heart and told no 
one, and he waited for the dawn to see what he 
would do. 


Now the sky was turning light and the soldier 
arose to heat water and Wu Sung washed him- 
self and rinsed his mouth. That woman also 
came down the stair and she looked at Wu Sung 
and she said, “‘Brother-in-law, were you trou- 
bled in the night?” 

Wu Sung asked, “Sister-in-law, what in very 
truth was the illness of which my brother died?” 

That woman said, “Brother-in-law, how is it 
_ you forget? I told you last night that he died of 
a pain in his belly.” 


Wu Sung asked, “But whose medicine did he 
eat?” 

That woman said, “The prescription is writ- 
ten here.” 

Wu Sung asked, “But who bought the cof- 
fin 2” 

That woman said, “I asked the old woman 
Wang across the way to buy it for me.” 

Wu Sung asked, ‘““Who came to carry it out?” 

That woman said, “It was a man of this place 
whose business it is, the one surnamed Ho, and it 
was only he who helped with all.” 

Wu Sung said, “If it is really thus, I will go 
and sign my name at the magistrate’s court and 
then come back again.” 

So he rose and took the soldier with him and 
he came to the mouth of the Street Of Purple 
Stone and there he asked the soldier, saying, “Do 
you know this one surnamed Ho?” 

The soldier said, “How is it my captain has 
forgotten? He came before to congratulate you. 
His home is there in Lion Alley.” 

Wu Sung said, “Lead me thither.’’ 

Then the soldier led Wu Sung to the door of 
Ho’s home and Wu Sung said, “You go on 
alone,” and so the soldier went on. But Wu Sung 
pushed the door open and he shouted out, “Is 
the officer Ho at home?” 

Now Ho had but just arisen and when he heard 
it was Wu Sung returned he was so frightened his 
hands and feet were all in confusion and he made 
great haste to put his kerchief on his head, and 
in the greatest haste too, he brought out the bones 
and the silver he had hidden, and he came out 
to meet Wu Sung and he said, ‘“‘Captain, when 
did you return?” 

Wu Sung said, “Yesterday I came back. I> 
have a matter to talk over with you here. Pray 
turn your honorable steps with me.” 

Ho said, “This lowly one will.go indeed. Cap- 
tain, pray let me prepare tea.” 

But Wu Sung replied, “It is not necessary— 
do not give me tea.” 

Then the two came to the mouth of the alley 
and they sat down in a wine shop there and they 
called to the wine seller to bring two jugs of 
wine, and Ho stood up and said, “I have not yet 


_ made a feast to welcome you home, and how can 


T turn about and drink your wine?” 
Wu Sung said, “Pray sit.” 
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Now Ho had already guessed in his heart some , 


seven or eight parts of what the matter was but 
Wu Sung did not open his mouth; he only con- 
tinued to drink wine. Ho, seeing he did not speak, 
was so frightened that the sweat dripped out of 
him, and so he began to talk to lead Wu Sung on. 
But Wu Sung said not a word, and he did not 
bring forth a single sentence. They drank several 
cups of wine thus when suddenly Wu Sung 
lifted up his robe and his hand drew out a hiss- 
ing dagger and he stabbed it into the table. The 
wine seller was frightened into a daze and how 
did he ever dare come forward? As for Ho, the 
skin of his face turned bluish green and he did 
not dare to breathe. 

Wu Sung pushed up his sleeves and he seized 
the pointed dagger and held it high, and thrust 
it at Ho and said, “I am but a coarse fellow yet 
I know that if a crime is committed there is one 
who commits it, and if there is a debt there is a 
debtor. Do not be afraid, but only speak the 
truth and tell me step by step how this death 
came about. It has nothing to do with you. If I 
injure you I am no good fellow. But if there is 
one half sentence that is not true this blade of 
mine shall surely and straightway make three or 
four hundred holes in your body from whence 
your life must leak out. Say not one idle word. 
Only speak straightly the story of my elder 
brother’s death, and how it came about.” 

When Ww Sung had finished speaking he put 
a hand on each knee and he made his eyes as 
round as a tiger’s and he stared at Ho. Then Ho 
reached into his sleeve and brought out a bag and 
he put it upon the table and he said, “Captain, 
still your wrath. This bag is a chief witness.” 

Then Wu Sung put forth his hands and un- 
tied the bag and as he looked into that bag there 
were two pieces of crumbling black bones and a 
ten-ounce’ piece of silver, and he asked, “How 
can this be a witness to my elder brother?’ 

Then Ho said, ‘This humble one knows 
neither the beginning nor the end of this matter, 
but suddenly on the twenty-second day of the 
first moon of the new year I was in my home and 
I saw that old woman Wang who opens a tea- 


shop come to call me to lay Wu The Elder’s | 


body in his coffin. On the day set I went to the 
mouth of the Street Of Purple Stone and there I 
met that lord Hsi Men Ch’ing who opens a medi- 


cine shop in front of the magistrate’s court and 
he laid hold on me and he would have this 
humble one go with him into a wine shop to drink 
with him a bottle of wine. Hsi Men Ch’ing then 
brought out this ten-ounce piece of silver and 
gave it to me and he commanded, saying, ‘Hide 
everything concerning that corpse you are to lay.” 
Now I have always known that that one is a 
rogue and I did not dare refuse him and I took 
the money. After we had drunk the wine and 
when I had taken this silver I went to the home 
of the elder one and I took up the kerchief from 
his face and I saw clotted blood at the seven 
orifices and his lips were torn with his teeth, and 
this was because while he yet lived he was 
heavily poisoned. I was about to shout out but 
there was no one to stand defence for him. His 
wife herself said he died of a pain in his belly 
and so I did not dare to make an ado. Therefore 
I did but bite my own tongue and make as though 
Ihad been struck by an evil spirit and I returned 
to my own home again and I told my apprentices 
to go and lay the corpse but they were not to take 
any money for it. On the third day I heard the 
coffin was to be taken out and burned to ashes 
and so this humble one bought a string of paper 
money and I went out to the hills and falsely 
pretended to come to mourn and managed to 
send the old woman Wang and the goodwife 
away. Then secretly I drew forth these two 
pieces of bones and I wrapped them up at home. 
These bones are soft and black and they are a 
witness that he died of a poison. Upon this paper 
are written the year, the moon, the day, the hour 
when the funeral was. This is the truth from my 
lips. Examine into it, therefore, Captain.” 

Wu Sung asked, “Who is this woman’s 
lover?” 

Ho replied, ‘I do not know whom it is indeed. 
I have heard it idly said that there is a young 
vendor of pears named Yiin Ko and that this 
lad went with Wu The Elder to the teashop to 
catch them. Who is there on this street who does 
not know it? If Captain wishes to know all, then 
ask Yiin Ko in detail.” 

Wu Sung said, “So be it. If there is this per- 
son let us go and seek him.” 


Then Wu Sung put away his dagger and he 
put away also the silver and the bones and he 
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paid the money for the wine and he went with 
Ho to the home of Yiin Ko. When they had 
come almost to his door, they saw that small 
monkey carrying a basket made of peeled willow 
wands and he was coming back with rice he had 
bought. Ho called out, ““Yiin Ko; do you know 
this honorable captain?” 

Yiin Ko replied, “When he killed the great 
beast I knew him. But why do you two seek me?” 

Now that small Yiin Ko had already guessed 
eight parts of the matter and so he said, ‘There 
is only one thing. My father is sixty years old 
and there is no one to take care of him, and hard 
it would be for me to play about with you before 
magistrates !”” 

Then Wu Sung said, “Good brother’—and 
he put his hand into his garments and brought 
forth some five-odd ounces of silver—‘“take this 
to use for your old father and then come and talk 
with me.” 

Yin Ko in his own heart thought, ‘‘Why will 
these five ounces of silver not be enough for 
seven or five months? It will not trouble me if I 
do go with them before magistrates,” and so he 
took the silver and the rice and gave them to his 
old father and then he went with the two to the 
mouth of the alley. 

There they went to an inn and they went up- 
stairs and Wu Sung called out to the inn servant 
to bring food for the three and then he said to 
Yiin Ko, ‘Brother, although your years are few 
yet you have a filial heart and nurture your par- 
ents. This silver I just now gave you pray use for 
daily things. There are other places where I shall 
use you and I shall give you fourteen or fifteen 
more ounces of silver when the affair is over to 
use as capital in your business. Now tell me 
everything and how you went with my elder 
brother to the teashop to discover the guilty 
ones.” 

Yiin Ko said, “TI will tell you, but you are not 
to be too angry. On a day in the first moon of the 
year, on the thirteenth day, I carried a basket of 
snow pears and I wanted to go to find that big 
fellow Hsi Men Ch’ing to beg him to take them 
all at once and I could not find him anywhere on 
earth. So when I asked people they said, ‘He is 
in the teashop of the old woman Wang in the 
Street Of Purple Stone and he is together with 
the wife of the seller of wheaten cakes, Wu The 


Elder. He has made a mistress of her, and he is 
there every day.’ When I heard these words I 
went there in one leap to find him and there was 
that old hateful pig and dog of an old woman 
Wang and she held me fast and would not let me 
go into the house. And I cursed her for what she 
truly was and I spoke the truth to her. Then that 
old pig and dog hit me with her fist and forked 
her fingers on my neck and pushed me out and 
threw my pears all away on the street. I was 
angry enough to die and I went and sought your 
elder brother and told him everything. He would 

have gone and sought them out then but I said, © 
“You can never do it. That Hsi Men Ch’ing has 
the strongest feet and hands and if you cannot 
catch him you will eat bitterness from him and 
that will be ill. Tomorrow we will meet at the 
mouth of the street and do you make but a few 
wheaten cakes. When I peep and see Hsi Men 
Ch’ing go into the teashop I will go first and then 
do you put your load somewhere and wait for 
me. When I throw my basket out then you must 
hasten in.’ Therefore on this day again I carried 
a basket of pears and I went into the teashop and 
I cursed that old pig and dog and she came to 
beat me and I threw my basket out onto the street 
and I pinned that old pig and dog against the 


_ wall with my head in her belly. Then when Wu 


The Elder rushed in the old woman would have 
stayed him but there I had her pinned and she 
shrieked out, “Wu The Elder comes!’ Then 
those two held the door against him and he could 
only stand outside the door and shout. But he 
did not guard himself against that Hsi Men 
Ch’ing who opened the door and leaped out and 
with his foot he kicked Wu The Elder over. I 
saw that woman and she came out after him but 
she could not lift him up and then I went away 
quickly, too. After five or seven days they said, 
‘Wu The Elder is dead,’ but I did not know how 
he had died.” 

Then Wu Sung asked, saying, “Is this that 
you have told me true? You are not to lie.” 

And Yiin Ko replied, “Even if I were before 
a magistrate I would say the same.” 

Wu Sung said, “You have spoken rightly; 
brother,” and then he called for the food that 
they might eat. 

When he had paid for the food the three went 
down the stairs. 
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At last Ho said, “This humble one begs leave 
to return home.” 

But Wu Sung said, “Pray come with me, for 
I do ask that you both be my witnesses,”’ and he 
led the two of them straight to the magistrate’s 
court. » 

When the magistrate saw them he asked, 
“Captain, what do you come to report?” 

Then Wu Sung made report, saying, “The 
own elder brother of this humble one has been 
cuckolded by Hsi Men Ch’ing, and the two, the 
man and the woman, plotted together and they 
poisoned my brother, and these two are my wit- 
nesses. I-am come to ask the magistrate to be 
judge in the matter.” 

Then the magistrate asked what Ho and Yin 
Ko had to say and on that day he consulted with 
his advisors. Now all those in the magistrate’s 
court had certain affairs of mutual interest with 
Hsi Men Ch’ing, and it is not necessary to say 
that this was the more true of the magistrate 
himself. Therefore when the magistrate and the 
advisors consulted together they said to Wu 
Sung, “This affair is very difficult to find the 
truth about.” 

And the magistrate said, ““Wu Sung, you area 
captain, too, in this very court and do you not 
know the law? From ancient times it has been 
said, ‘If you go to discover adulterers, both must 
be caught; if you go to discover thieves, you 
must find the booty; if you go to discover mur- 
der, you must find the wound.’ But now your 
brother’s dead body is gone and you did not 
yourself discover the adultery and now you only 
trust to the words of these two and so you bring 
accusation of murder! Is this not to give way to 
prejudice? You are not to come here anyhow; 
. you must first think to yourself, ‘If it ought to 
be done, it may be done.’ ” 

But Wu Sung brought out from his bosom 
the two black and crumbling bones and the ten 
ounces of silver and the paper and he made re- 
port, saying, “I answer the magistrate thus. 
These are not false witnesses!”” 

When the magistrate had seen them he said, 
“Pray rise from your knees and I will take coun- 
sel with others. If it can be done I will have the 
man brought here and examined.” 

Then Wu Sung took Ho and Yin Ko to his 
room and left them there. 


On that very day Hsi Men Ch’ing heard of all 
this and he sent a trusted man to the magistrate’s 
court and he promised the magistrate so much 
and this one and that one so much silver. On the 
next day in the morning Wu Sung made accusa- 
tion in the magistrate’s presence and he pressed 
the magistrate to arrest the accused. Now who 
could have thought that this magistrate longed 
for the silver that Hsi Men Ch’ing had promised 
him? He brought out the bones and the ten- 
ounce silver piece and returned them to Wu 
Sung and he said, ““Wu Sung, you are not to 
listen to the idle gossip of people outside who 
seek to make you and Hsi Men Ch’ing enemies. 
This affair is not clear and it is hard to bring the 
two of you here for questioning. The sage says, 
‘Even what the eye sees is perhaps not true; 
when the affair is already past how can it be 
wholly believed?’ You cannot in a moment of 
time push the thing through.” 

The warden of the prison then said, “Captain, 
if accusation of murder is made there must be 
five things known, where the body of the mur- 
dered man is, where the wound, what his illness 
was, where the weapon the murderer used, and 
his footprints. If these five are complete then the 
magistrate can examine into the matter.” 

But Wu Sung replied, “If the magistrate will 
not receive the accusation, then I have a way of 
my own.” : 

And he took the bones and the silver and he 
put them again into Ho’s hand, and he left the 
hall and went to his own room. There he com- 
manded a soldier to prepare food for Ho and 
Yiin Ko that they might eat and he bade them 
wait there awhile and he said, “I go but I return 
soon.” 

Then he took two or three soldiers and he left 
the court and he bought an ink block, an ink slab, 
a pen and ink, and three or five pieces of paper 
and these he hid in his bosom. Then he told two 
soldiers to buy a pig’s head, a goose, a chicken, a 
jar of wine and some fruits and nuts and the 
like and these he placed in order in Wu The 
Elder’s home. 

It was then about the middle of the morning 
and he brought a soldier to the house also. Now 
that woman knew already that he had made ac- 
cusation at the court and that the magistrate 
would not hear him and she let her heart rest and 
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feared him no more and with a brazen face she 
watched what he did. Wu Sung called out, ‘‘Sis- 
ter-in-law, come down! I have a few words to 
speak to you.” 

That woman came slowly down the stairs and 

she asked, saying, ““What have you to say to 
me?” 
Wu Sung said, ‘Tomorrow is the last day of 
the seven times seven days after my brother’s 
death. During these days you have troubled the 
neighbors much and so today I have come es- 
pecially to bring a little wine to thank the neigh- 
bors for my sister-in-law’s sake.” 

That woman asked arrogantly, “And why 
should I thank them?” 

Wu Sung replied, “The rites of courtesy must 
be observed,” and he commanded the soldier to 
go and light two candles before Wu The Elder’s 
tablet and they burned brightly. Then he lit an 
incense urn full of incense and put to one side a 
string of paper money and put the things he had 
brought for sacrifice before the tablet and he 
piled one plate upon another, and he spread out 
the wines and foods and fruits and such things, 
and he commanded a soldier to stand near and 
pour out the wines. The two soldiers prepared 
tables and seats beside the door, and there were 
two others who stood one at the back gate and 
one at the front. 

Wu Sung gave his commands for each thing 
and then he called out, ‘“‘Sister-in-law, come and 
see to the guests ! I go to invite them to come.” 

First he invited the old woman Wang next 
door and that old woman said, “It is not neces- 
sary to have any thanks like these.” 

Wu Sung said, “But I have troubled you 
much, foster-mother. Be sure there is a principle 
here, and you are not to refuse a little wine to 
drink with some poor vegetable stuffs.” 

So the old woman took down the sign of her 
teahouse and she closed the door and came out 
from the back gate. And again Wu Sung said, 
“Sister-in-law, you are to sit in the host’s place 
and foster-mother opposite to you.” 

Now the old woman had already heard from 
Hsi Men Ch’ing what had happened in the court 
to Wu Sung and so she let her heart rest and 
went to feasting. The two of them thought in 
their hearts, ““We will see how it is.” 

Then Wu Sung again invited that neighbor 


on the left who opened a silversmith’s shop 
whose surname was Yao and his name Wen 
Ch’ing. Yao said, ‘“This humble one is very busy 
and I will not trouble you so much.” 

But Wu Sung pressed him and said, “Just 
one cup of weak wine, and it will not last long 
and I invite you.” 

Then Yao could do nothing but allow Wu 
Sung to have his way and he was told to sit at 
the old woman’s elbow. Then Wu Sung went 
opposite and invited two, and one was a man 
who opened a paper shop whose surname was 
Chao and his name was Chung Ming. This one 
said, “I cannot leave my business and I cannot 
feast with you.” 

Wu Sung said, “How can you be thus? All 
the neighbors are there already.”’ And Wu Sung 
would not allow the man not to come and he 
forced the man to the house, saying, ‘““You are 
an old man and of my father’s generation, and 
so sit beside my sister-in-law, pray.” 

The other neighbor kept a shop for cold wines 
and he was surnamed Hu and named Chen 
Ch’ing. Now this man had once been a scribe in 
the magistrate’s court and he had already guessed 
there was some evil intent in Wu Sung’s mind, 
and how could he be willing to come? But Wu 
Sung would not let him have his way. He pulled 
him over also and invited him to sit beside Chao. 
Then Wu Sung said, “Old Woman Wang, who 
lives next you?” . 

The old woman answered, ‘‘One who sells 
meats and his surname is Chang.” 

Now Chang was even this moment in his 
house, and when he saw Wu Sung hastening in 
he was startled and he asked, “Captain, is there 
aught you have to say tome?” - 

Wu Sung replied, ‘““My house has troubled 
the neighbors greatly and so I thought to invite 
you all to come and drink a cup of pale wine.” 

“Then that old man said, “‘Ah-yah, but I have 
sent no presents to your house and why therefore 
should you come and invite me to a feast?” 

Wu Sung answered, “This is counted for a 
thing worth naught. I do but invite you to come.” 

So the old man suffered Wu Sung to drag him, 
across also and he was invited to sit beside Yao. 

You who read, do you wonder why those who 
came first had not by this time run away? Be- 
cause there was a soldier at the front door and 
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others at the back, and the guests were as though 
they were in prison! 


Thus Wu Sung invited the neighbors who 
lived on all four sides and there were also the 
old woman and his sister-in-law, six in all. Then 
Wu Sung drew out a bench and sat across the 
end of the table, and he called to the soldiers 
that they. were to bar the front and the back 
doors, and a soldier came from the back and 
poured out the wine. Then Wu Sung gave a loud 
greeting to all and he said, “Honorable Neigh- 
bors, you are not to blame this lowly one. I am 
but a coarse fellow, and I have invited a few of 
you anyhow.” 

The neighbors answered him, saying, ‘We 
humble ones have, not even invited the captain 
to a feast upon your return from foreign parts. 
On the contrary we come hither to trouble you.” 

But Wu Sung only laughed and said, “These 
things I have prepared are not so good as I wish 
they were. Do not laugh at them.” 

As for the soldier, he did nothing but pour 
out wine. Yet even as they drank each one had 
a secret fear in him and in truth none knew what 
was to come. When the wine had been poured out 
thrice for each Hu would have risen and he said, 
“This humble one is somewhat busy.” 

But Wu Sung shouted out, saying, “You shall 
not go! Since you are come to this house, though 
you are busy yet must you sit awhile.” 

At this that Hu’s heart seemed to him like a 
well in which seven buckets are drawn up and 
eight dropped down, and to himself he thought, 
“Tf he invited us to drink wine with good intent, 
why does he treat us like this?” And so he could 
do naught but sit down again. 

Then Wu Sung said, “Bring the wine forth 
once more and pour it out!” 

So the soldier came again and poured out four 
rounds of wine and this made seven rounds alto- 
gether and it seemed to the guests that by now 
they had sat through the length of a thousand 
feasts. Suddenly they heard Wu Sung shout to 
the soldiers, ‘““Take away the cups and the plates 
and we will wait awhile before we eat again.” 

Then Wu Sung wiped the table clean and 
all the neighbors rose together, but Wu Sung 
stopped them with his two hands and he said, “It 
is just time for talk, and you are all here, Hon- 


orable Neighbors. Who is there among you who 
can write?” 

The one surnamed Yao then replied, ‘He who 
is surnamed Hu writes very well.” 

So Wu Sung called out a greeting to that one 
and he said, “I must trouble you, then,” and he 
rolled up his two sleeves and he reached into his 
undergarments and brought his hand out with 
a jerk and out came a dagger. The four fingers 
of his right hand clasped the dagger handle and 
he held his thumb pointed to his breast. His two 
eyes he made big and round and fierce and he 
cried, ‘Honorable Neighbors all! Upon him 
who has treated me ill I will revenge myself and 
him who has killed will I kill. All I ask of you 
is that you be just witnesses.” 

Then they saw Wu Sung grasp his sister-in- 
law with his left hand and with his right he 
pointed at the old woman Wang. The four 
neighbors were so terrified they had not a word 
to say and they did not know what to do. They 
stared at each other and they did not dare to lift 
a voice. Then Wu Sung said on, ‘Honorable 
Neighbors, you must not blame me. And you 
need not be afraid, for though I am a rude coarse 
fellow, yet am IJ not afraid to die. I know that 
him who treated me ill I must treat ill and upon 
him who took his revenge on me I must now take 
my revenge. But I shall not harm you. I must 
only trouble you, my Honorable Neighbors, to 
be witnesses. But if there is one among you who 
goes out too early, you are not to blame me if I 
change toward him, for I shall thrust my blade 
into him five or seven times. Even though I take 
his life it will be nothing to me.” 

The neighbors stood there staring, | their 
mouths ajar, and not one of them dared to move 
again. Then Wu Sung, looking at the old woman 
Wang, shouted out, ‘Ha, you old pig and dog, 
hear me! This life of my brother’s is all upon 
your body, and I shall ask you for it bit by bit!” 
And then he turned his face and seeing that 
woman he began to curse, saying, ‘You adulter- 
ess, hear me! How did you take away my 
brother’s life? Speak the truth and I will forgive 
you!” 

That woman said, “Brother-in-law, how with- 
out any reason you are! Your brother fell ill of a 
pain in his belly and he died, and what has it 
to do with me?” 
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But before she had finished speaking Wu Sung 
struck his knife upon the table and with his left 
hand he seized the knot of the woman’s hair 
and with his right he grasped the clothing of her 
bosom and with his foot he kicked over the table 
and he lifted the woman clean across the table 
and threw her down before the tablet. Then he 
stamped on her with his two feet and with his 
right hand he took up his dagger and he pointed 
with it to the old woman Wang and he said, 
“Old pig and dog, tell the truth!” 

Now the old woman longed to run away but 
she could not and she could only say, ““Do not be 
so angry, Captain. I will tell you and there is an 
end of it.” 


Then Wu Sung commanded the soldiers to. 


bring out the ink and the paper and the pen and 
he placed them on the table set right again. And 
he pointed at Hu Chen Ch’ing with his knife and 
he said, “I must trouble you to listen to every 
sentence and write it down word for word.” 

And Hu Chen Ch’ing stammered and trem- 
bled and said, ‘““Hum-humble one will—will 
write—” 

Then Wu Sung mixed the water on the ink 
block and he stirred the ink and he took up the 
pen and opened the paper and he said, “Old 
Woman Wang, do you but speak the truth!” 

But that old woman said, “It has nothing to 
do with me—why do you bid me speak?” 

Then Wu Sung said, “Old pig and dog, I 
know all! Whom do you put it upon? If you do 
not speak I will first slice into pieces this adul- 
teress, and then will I kill you, you old dog!” 

And he took up his dagger and he smoothed it 
a time or two upon that woman’s cheeks so that 
she cried out in haste, “Brother-in-law, forgive 
me, pray! Let me rise and I will tell you all!” 

Then Wu Sung reached down and he jerked 
her up and lifted her so that she knelt there be- 
fore the tablet and he shouted out, ‘“‘Adulteress, 
speak quickly!” 

Now that woman was so terrified that the 
souls and spirits were out of her and she could 
only speak the truth. She told the whole story 
from the day she let the curtain pole fall and it 
struck Hsi Men Ch’ing to the day she went to 
make clothes for the old woman Wang when 
their desire was accomplished. Word by word 
she told it all and she told how Hsi Men Ch’ing 


kicked Wu The Elder and why they prepared 
the poison and how the old woman Wang di- 
rected it all. And Wu Sung bade her speak a 
sentence and then he bade Hu Chen Ch’ing to 
write the sentence down. 

Then the old woman Wang cried to that 
woman, “You biting insect, it was you who con- 
fessed first and how can I not say it? You have 
only made this old soul suffer bitterness!” 

Yet the old woman Wang must confess it 
all, too, and all she said also Wu Sung com- 
manded Hu Chen Ch’ing to write down from 
first to last and it was all written there on the 
paper. Then he commanded the two women to 
make their marks on the paper with their fingers 
inked and he commanded the four neighbors to 
set their names down also, and he bade the sol- 
diers bring a rope and he tied the old dog’s hands 
behind her back. Then he rolled up the paper 
on which all was written and he thrust it into his 
bosom and he bade the soldiers bring out more 
wine. This wine he placed in a cup before Wu 
The Elder’s tablet. Then he dragged the woman 
over to it and he forced her to kneel before the 
tablet and he shouted to the old dog and made 
her kneel there too. When they had knelt his 
tears flowed and he sighed and said, “Elder 
Brother, your souls are not far from this place. 
Today has your younger brother avenged you, 
and I have wiped away my hatred as clean as 
snow !” 

Then Wu Sung commanded a soldier to light 
the spirit money. 

Now that woman, seeing the outlook was 
evil for her, was about to scream, but Wu Sung 
seized her by the knot of her hair and he threw 
her down and he stood with a foot on each of her 
arms. He pulled open the garments on her bosom 
and quicker than speech he sank the dagger into 
her breast and twisted it. Then he pulled the dag- 
ger out and held it in his mouth and with both 
his hands he reached into her body and he pulled 
out her heart and liver and entrails and he placed 
them before the tablet. 

Again came the sound of the dagger plunging 
in—chih-chah!—and that woman’s head was 
cut off clean and the blood poured over the’ 
ground. The four neighbors felt their eyes go 
askew and they were dazed with their terror and 
they covered their faces. But they saw how fierce 
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Wu Sung was and they did not dare even to ex- 
hort him. They could but let him have his will. 

Then Wu Sung bade the soldiers go upstairs 
and bring down a quilt and wrap the woman’s 
head in it, and he wiped his dagger upon the quilt 
and thrust it into its sheath. Then he washed his 
hands and he called out and said, “I have greatly 
troubled you, my Honotable Neighbors! But 
you are not to blame me for anything. Pray go 
upstairs and seat yourselves for a little while and 
wait until I come again.” 

The four neighbors looked at each other but 
they did not dare to disobey him. They could 
but go up the stairs and sit down. And Wu Sung 
commanded the soldiers that they were to guard 
the old woman and take her upstairs too and he 
shut the door on them all and he bade two sol- 
diers stand below on guard. 

Then did Wu Sung take the woman’s head 
wrapped as it was and he went in well-nigh one 
leap to the front of the medicine shop which was 
Hsi Men Ch’ing’s. There he saw the chief clerk 
and he called out a salutation and he said, ask- 
ing, “Is the great lord at home?” 

The chief clerk replied, “(He has but this mo- 
ment gone out.” 

Wu Sung said, ‘“Walk a few steps with me, 
for I have something to say.” 

Now the chief clerk knew Wu Sung a little 
and he did not dare to refuse to come out, and 
Wu Sung led him on and to a lonely spot where 
no one passed. Suddenly he changed his look 
and he shouted, “Will you live or will you die?” 

The clerk replied in haste, “Captain, you are 
above me! But this humble one has never injured 
Cap—” 3 

But Wu Sung shouted again, “If you would 
die then do not tell me whither Hsi Men Ch’ing 
is gone! If you would live, tell me truly where 
he is!” 

The clerk said, “He—he is just—just gone 
with a man he—he knows to the great wine shop 
by the—the Bridge Of The Lions to—to eat—” 


But this Wu Sung had heard and he turned © 


himself and went away. As for that clerk, he 
was so terrified that for 4 long time he could not 
stir a foot, but at last he, too, went away. 


Let it be told then that Wu Sung rushed to 
that wine shop beside the Bridge Of The Lions 


and there he asked the keeper, saying, ‘““With 
whom does the lord Hsi Men Ch’ing drink 
wine?” 

The keeper replied, ‘““With a companion of his, 
a rich man, and they are upstairs in the room 
next the street drinking.” 

Wu Sung went straight upstairs and he went 
in front of the room and he stood there and he 
peered through a hole in the paper lattice. There 
he saw Hsi Men Ch’ing sitting in the host’s place 
and opposite him was the one who was his guest, 
and there were two singing girls who sat on either 
side. 

Now Wu Sung opened the quilt he carried 
and that bloody human head rolled out. Wu 
Sung lifted up the head in his left hand and with 
his right he drew forth his dagger. He pushed 
aside the curtain with the dagger and he leaped 
into the room and he threw that woman’s head 
full into Hsi Men Ch’ing’s face. 

Hsi Men Ch’ing knew it was Wu Sung and 
he leaped in fright and he cried out, “Ah-yah!” 
and he leaped upon his bench and put one foot 
on the window sill and was about to escape. But 
he looked far below and saw the street and knew 
he could not leap. Then indeed did his heart fear. 

It is slow to tell of it but it happened swiftly. 
Wu Sung pressed his hand on the table for an 
instant and then he leaped upon it and he 
kicked off the plates and bowls. The two pros- 
titutes were so frightened they could not move. 
As for the other rich man, he fell over also, so 
confused were his hands and feet. 

Now Hsi Men Ch’ing, seeing how fiercely Wu 
Sung approached him, pointed at Wu Sung and 
made as though to strike him and seizing this 
chance he raised his foot. Wu Sung came near 
him and seeing his enemy’s foot rise he stayed 
himself a little and that foot came up most op- 
portunely and struck Wu Sung’s right hand with 
force. The dagger flew up and fell straight down 
into the street. 

Then Hsi Men Ch’ing, seeing he had kicked 
the dagger away, felt no more fear of Wu Sung 
in his heart. He made as though to strike with 
his right hand and he thrust his clenched left 
hand into the pit of Wu Sung’s stomach. Now 
although Wu Sung gave way somewhat, he 
seized a chance and he came under Hsi Men 
Ch’ing’s arm and with his left hand he seized 
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Hsi Men Ch’ing’s shoulder. Then he lifted Hsi 
Men Ch’ing high and with his right hand he laid 
hold on Hsi Men Ch’ing’s foot. He gave a great 
shout, “Down!” and he threw Hsi Men Ch’ing 
out of the window. 

Now Hsi Men Ch’ing felt Wu The Elder’s 
spirit hot after him and, moreover, according to 
Heaven Hsi Men Ch’ing ought to be destroyed, 
and again moreover, whatever Hsi Men Ch’ing’s 
strength was, how could he overcome the god- 
like quality of Wu Sung’s strength? He went 
down head first, his feet up. Head down he went 
into the street and he fell and lost his conscious- 
ness. The people on either side of the street 
leaped in fright. 

Then Wu Sung reached under the bench and 
brought out the head of the adulteress and he 
also climbed out of the window and with a great 
bound he jumped into the middle of the street. 
First he took up his dagger and then he saw Hsi 
Men Ch’ing was but half dead and though he 
was lying on the ground his eyes moved. Then 
Wu Sung held Hsi Men Ch’ing down and with 
one blow he cut off his head. 

Now Wu Sung tied these two heads together 
and he lifted them in, his hand and he took up 
his dagger and he hastened straightway to the 
Street Of Purple Stone. There he called to his 
soldiers to open the door and entering he placed 
the two heads before the tablet. Then he took 
up the bowl of cold wine and he poured it out 
in sacrifice and again he wept and said, ‘Elder 
Brother, your spirit is not far from me. But go 
now to Heaven. I, your brother, have revenged 
you, and the adulterers are killed. Today I burn 
your tablet.” 

Then he bade the soldiers ask the neighbors 
to come down and they brought also the old 
woman, and they held her bound before them. 
And Wu Sung took up the dagger and again he 
_ held up the two heads and he said to the four 
neighbors, “I have yet something to say to you, 
Honorable Neighbors. You cannot yet go 
away.” 

The four neighbors forked their hands to- 
gether and they made obeisance to Wu Sung and 
they said, ‘Captain, only speak on. We will heed 
all your commands.” 

When Wu Sung had spoken the few words he 
had to say it was fated thus, that this good fel- 


low who killed the tiger was destined to be exiled 
to the robbers’ lair with those other good fel- 
lows; it was destined that the captain of the city 
of Yang Ku was to become a shaven priest. 

What then did Wu Sung say? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 


Chapter 26 

THE SHE-MONSTER 

OF THE SEA SELLS 

HUMAN FLESH ON THE ROAD 
TO MENG CHOU. WU SUNG 
MEETS CHANG CH’ING 


AT THE CROSS ROADS 
RIDGE 


IT IS SAID: Wu Sung told these 
four neighbors, “I, this humble one, swore I 
would revenge my brother’s death and it was 
meet that I should commit this crime and al- 
though I die I shall not repent. Yet when I killed 
my sister-in-law I frightened you, Honorable 
Neighbors. Yet now when I go forth I cannot 
say whether it is to death or to life and so will I 
at this moment burn the tablet of my elder 
brother. As for all these household goods, I pray 
you to sell them for me that I may have silver 
wherewith to plead my case at court and to use 
in my need. Today I will go myself to the-court 
and make report, and you are not to take on 
yourselves the task of judging whether my sin 
be light or heavy. Only be true witnesses for me.” 

Straightway then he burned the spirit tablet 
and the paper money. There were two boxes up- 
stairs which he brought down and he opened 
them to see what was there and he gave all to 
the neighbors to sell for him. Then guarding the 
old woman Wang he drove her forth before him 
and taking up the two heads he went straight 
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to the magistrate’s court. By now he had aroused 
the whole city of Yang Ku and the people on 
the street to see him were beyond counting. 

Now the magistrate had heard the report from 
one who came to tell it and first he was afraid 
and he went at once to his Hall Of Audience. 

Thither did Wu Sung come still guarding that 
old woman Wang and he came and knelt in that 
hall before the magistrate and he placed there 
the dagger with which he had committed the 
fierce deed and he laid the two heads there. Then 
Wu Sung knelt at the right side and the old 
woman knelt in the center and the four neighbors 
knelt at the left, and Wu Sung drew out of his 
bosom the paper that the man Hu had written 
and he read it out from first to last. The magis- 
trate commanded his assistants first to inquire 
into the old woman Wang’s story and they all 
told the same tale. The witness of the four neigh- 
bors was equally clear. Then Ho and Yiin Ko 
told their stories clearly and they also gave clear 
witness. ; 

After this the magistrate called for those who 
were this day appointed to examine into wounds 
and causes of death and the like and he ap- 
pointed one in charge of all and all these were 
sent under guard to the Street Of Purple Stone 
and there they examined carefully the body of 
the murdered woman, and below the Bridge Of 
The Lions in front of the wine shop they found 
also the body of Hsi Men Ch’ing. And they 
wrote down all they found, who these were who 
had been so killed and how old they were and 
all concerning them, and they returned to the 
court and placed their report there. Then the 
magistrate commanded long racks to be brought 
made of wood and these were fastened upon the 
necks of Wu Sung and the old woman and they 
were locked into gaol. As for the other common 
folk, they were put into the gatehouse. 

Now the magistrate himself thought that Wu 
Sung was a very honorable, fearless fellow and 
he remembered the time when he had sent him 
to the capital city and hé meditated in his heart 
upon all the goodness of Wu Sung and so he 
called to his presence the one in control of such 
matters as these and he said, ‘““We must also re- 
member that Wu Sung is a good fellow and we 
must change somewhat the stories that have been 
written down about him, and we will say that 


‘the matter came about because Wu Sung was 


about to sacrifice to his brother Wu ‘The Elder 
and his sister-in-law would not let him and so 
because of this they struggled together. The 
woman pushed over the spirit tablet and Wu 
Sung because he would protect the box where 
the tablet stood and the spirit therein, in his an- 
ger killed her. Then Hsi Men Ch’ing, because he 
before this had evil intercourse with this woman, 
forced his way forward to protect her and so 
there was a struggle and neither could win over 
the other and thus struggling they fought their 
way to the Bridge Of The Lions and there Wu 
Sung killed him.” 

When this was written it was read to Wu 
Sung and he heard it and the magistrate wrote 
his explanation and sent all to the governor who 
was above him and he sent messengers to this 
governor and besought him to manage the affair. 

Now although this city of Yang Ku was but 
a small county seat yet there were honorable and 
just men there who were of families of noble 
people, and these were all ready to help Wu 
Sung with silver and there were those who sent 
to him gifts of wine and. food and money and 
rice. And Wu Sung went to the rooms where he 
lived and he took his possessions and gave them 
to a soldier and he took out some twelve or thir- 
teen ounces of silver and gave these to Yiin Ko’s 
old father. Of all the soldiers who were under 
Wu Sung’s command more than half made haste 
to send wines and meats and one appointed to 
it took the report of all these things and the 
proofs, the silver that Ho had kept, the bones, 
the confession the neighbor had written down 
from the murdered woman, and the knife with 


- which Wu Sung had killed the pair. All these 


various men went also and they all set forth on 
the road toward the city called Tung P’ing, 
where the higher governor was. 

All these men then gathered in front of this 
governor’s court and all the onlookers crowded 
about the gates. When the governor, who was 
named Ch’en Wen Chao, heard what was come 
about he immediately went into his Hall Of 
Justice. Now this governor was a wise man and 
aman clever to examine into matters and he had 
already heard about this affair. So he com- 
manded that all these persons be brought for- 
ward and there in the hall he looked first and. 
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read this report from the city of Yang Ku. Then 
he read all that had been written of what people 
had witnessed, and when this was done he ques- 
tioned every man again himself and all the 
proofs, the silver, the bones, the knife, he took 
and wrapped up and he set his seal upon the 
parcel and he entrusted it to the keeper of such 
things in the court. 

After this he took off the heavy rack that Wu 
Sung wore and put on his neck a light one in its 
place and put him in the gaol. As for the old 
woman, he had a heavy rack put upon her neck 
and cast her in that part of the gaol which was 
for those condemned to die. Then he called the 
representative of the magistrate at Yang Ku 
and he gave him an answering letter and he com- 
manded Ho and Yiin Ko and the four neighbors, 


these six, to return first to the county seat and re- | 


main in their homes, and if they were summoned, 
to come quickly. 

Among these who had come from the city of 
Yang Ku was the wife of Hsi Men Ch’ing and 
this one the governor ordered to remain in his 
court until later when judgment was come down 
from above and this matter might be decided. 

Then Ho and Yin Ko and the four neighbors 
led all those who had come thither from the 
county seat and they returned again. Wu Sung 
was locked in the gaol and he had but a few sol- 
diers to bring him food. 


Now let it be told how the governor Ch’en 
pitied Wu Sung. He saw that Wu Sung was a 
righteous, brave man and he sent men to the gaol 
to see to him and because of this the gaol keepers 
and those who were in charge of the prisoners 
did not dare to ask Wu Sung for any money but 
they gave him wine and food to eat. The gover- 
nor Ch’en corrected clearly all the reports and 
accusations that had been sent him of the matter 
and sent them all to the one who was yet above 
him and he sent a secret letter by one whom he 
trusted to go by day and by night to the capital 
to manage the affair rightly for him there. 

Now that one who controlled the laws was 
a friend of the governor Ch’en’s, and he reported 
this matter to the highest official and the degree 
of each crime was fixed thus; as for the old 
woman Wang she was the one who roused the 
evil desire between Hsi’ Men Ch’ing and the 


woman who was Wu The Elder’s wife and she 
had deceived the woman and led her into evil 
with the man. Nor did the woman plan at first 
to kill her husband but the old woman bid her 
do it so that in the end she even poisoned her 
own husband. Moreover, it was this old hag who 
led this woman to drive out Wu Sung and pre- 
vent him from making sacrifice to his elder 
brother, and for this murder was done. Thus by 
enticing the woman and enticing the man she 
enticed them to violate a sacred relationship. 
According to the law, therefore, the old woman 
ought to die by the slicing of her flesh from her 
bones, bit by bit. 

As for Wu Sung, although it was meet that 
he should revenge his brother’s death and al- 
though he did quarrel and kill Hsi Men Ch’ing, 
and although he went himself and reported his 
deed to the magistrate, yet his crime could not 
be forgiven and he must be branded on his face 
and exiled to some place many hundreds of miles 
away. As for the two who were adulterers, they 
were dead and it was not necessary to fix their 
sentence. As for all these other persons, they were 
to be released and restored to their homes. 

When this judgment came it was to be carried 
out at once. When the governor Ch’en saw the 
answer that had come he wrote straightway a 
special proclamation and he bade Ho and Yiin 
Ko and the four neighbors brought again to him 
and Hsi Men Ch’ing’s wife also, the whole group 
of them, and they all went before the governor 
to hear the judgment. And Wu Sung was 
brought out of the jail and before all these the 
judgment was read aloud. 

Then the rack was taken from Wu Sung’s neck 
and his back was beaten forty strokes. But high 
and low they all protected Wu Sung and of these 
forty strokes only five or seven touched his flesh 
and a new rack was put upon his neck to hold 
his hands fast also as he went into exile, and 
upon his face were branded the two lines of gold 
letters, and after this he was sent step by step 
to Meng Chou, As for these other persons, all 
was done to them according to the jadgment and 
each was allowed to go home. 

But out of the great gaol the old woman Wang 
was brought aud she stood alone before them 
all to hear her sentence. When it had been read 
to her, her crime was written down upon a plac- 
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ard and she set her own mark there. Then this 
old woman was laid across a rack of wood, a 
beam set upon four posts, and four long nails 
were pinned through her and three ropes also 
bound her fast and a sign was written upon her 
that she was to be sliced to strips. Then the rack 
was carried through the city and upon broken 
drums and gongs a great noise was made. In front 
of her a banner was held high telling of her crime 
and behind her came guards with poles who 
urged them on, and they held aloft two sharp- 
pointed knives, from which waved bunches of 
paper flowers. The procession was led to the 
part of the city that was most crowded and there 
the old woman was sliced. 


Let the story be further told. Wu Sung, bear- 
ing the rack he must wear for the journey, 
watched them slice the old woman Wang. There 
was also in that place one of the four neighbors, 
that one surnamed Yao, and he gave into Wu 
Sung’s own hand the silver he had received from 
selling Wu Sung’s goods and when he had said 
farewell to Wu Sung he returned to his own 
house. 

When the governor had set his seal to the 
proclamation of exile he appointed two guards 
to take Wu Sung forth to the distant part of 
Meng Chou and turn him over to those who 
dwelled there. Thus the governor did, and now 
the story must deal with Wu Sung and the two 
who took him into exile. The soldier who had 
served Wu Sung heretofore had prepared his be- 
_ longings and then had returned to his own home 
city, and Wu Sung left the city of Tung P’ing 
with these other two and following the winding 
road they went toward Meng Chou. Now those 
two guards knew that Wu Sung was a good man 
and they cared for him all the way and they did 
not dare to be careless of him in the smallest 
thing. Wu Sung, seeing how careful the two were 
for him, did not reprove them for anything and 
since nothing was more plentiful in his bundle 
than the silver and gold there, he bought them 
meats and wines in every town and village and 
he ate with them. But of this it is not necessary 
to tell in tiresome detail. 

Now Wu Sung had killed the two in the third 
moon and having been prisoner for two months 
or so, it was the sixth moon of the year. The 


sun hung in the sky like fire, and it shone so hot 
on stones that gold might have melted there. 
They could only walk in the cool of dawn and 
evening and they had gone on some twenty-odd 
days when they came to a great road and the 
three had climbed upon a long ridge. It was then 
two hours before noon and Wu Sung said, ‘Do 
not let us sit down now. Let us hasten down this 
ridge and find some meat and wine to eat.” 

And the two guards replied, “Well spoken, 
too.” 

So the three men hastened down the ridge and 
suddenly as they looked beneath them they saw 
on the low earth hills there several thatched huts 
and a wine flag waved from above a willow tree 
that grew beside a small stream. Wu Sung, see- 
ing it, pointed to it and said, “Is there not a 
wine shop there?” 

Then did the three hasten down the ridge and 
they went between the hills and there they saw 
a fuel cutter carrying his load past them. Wu 
Sung called out, saying, “Fellow, I would ask 
you what this place is called?” 

The fuel cutter replied, “This road is called 
the way to Meng Chou. That spot there beneath 
the ridge is that famous place called The Cross 
Roads Ridge.” 

When he had thus inquired Wu Sung with the 
two guards hastened to the place and there in 
front was a mighty tree so great that four or five 
men could not stretch their arms together about 
it. On top of it were dead vines. Passing beside 
the tree they soon saw a wine shop and there on 
a bench beneath the window and beside the door 
sat a woman and she was robed in a green robe 
and on her head were many yellow glittering 
ornaments of gold. Over her ears she had thrust 
wild flowers. 

When she saw Wu Sung and the two guards 
there at the door the woman rose to meet them. 
She wore girdled about her a thin silk skirt of a 
deep red color. All over her face she had spread 
powder and paint, and her gown was open at 
the bosom so that her inner garment showed a 
pale peach hue. Across the top of this garment 
was a row of gold buttons, each like to the other. 
And she said, “Sir Guests, rest your feet before 
you journey on. We have here good wine and 
good meat, and if you want cakes we have good, 
large wheaten rolls.” 
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Then Wu Sung and the two guards went in 
and there were tables and benches made of juni- 
per wood. The two guards put down their staves 
and loosened their girdles and one sat above 
and one sat below. Wu Sung first took his bundle 
from his shoulder and put it on the table and 
untied his girdle and took off his cotton coat. 
Then the two- guards said, “There is no one 
here to see us and let us then be responsible for 
taking off your rack, too, and we can drink and 
be happy together.” 

So they lifted off the sealed paper the magis- 
trate had put there and took off the rack and 
put it beneath the table, and they took off their 
upper garments and put them upon the window 
sill. 

Then they saw that woman smiling most 
courteously and she said, ““How much wine will 
the honored guests have?” 

Wu Sung said, “Do not ask how much but 
only bring it here. If you have meat, then bring 
three or*five catties here, and I will pay for 
everything.” 

That woman said, “We have good large 
wheaten loaves too.” 

Wu Sung said, Bring twenty or ea! of 
them here for a dessert.” 


Then the woman, tittering and smiling, went 
within and brought out on the palm of her hand 
a great bucket of wine and she put down three 
large bowls and three pairs of chopsticks, and 
she sliced off two plates of meat and brought it, 
and without ceasing she poured out four or five 
rounds of wine. Then from the oven she brought 
a basket of loaves. The two guards took of them 


and began to eat. And Wu Sung took one loaf - 


also and he broke it apart and looked at it and he 
cried out, saying, “Seller of wine, is the flesh 
in these loaves human flesh or dog flesh?” 
That woman replied, tittering, “Sir Guest, do 
not laugh at us. On such a peaceful earth as this, 
under such a wide sky, where are there loaves 
with men’s flesh in them? Or any even with the 
taste of dog’s flesh either in our house? These 
loaves in my house from the times of my ances- 
tors have been filled only with cow’s flesh.” 
Wu Sung said, “All my life wandering as I 
have by river and lake, I have often heard men 


say, 


‘Ridge Of The Cross beside the great tree— 
Who there a guest may dare ever to be? 

Fat men are sliced for the wheaten bread, 
Thin men are cast in the brook when dead.’ ” 


But that woman said, “Sir Guest, whence is 
such talk as this? You have made this up 
yourself.” 

Wu Sung said, ‘Yet I see this meat in the 
heart of these loaves that there are some hairs 
in it, and they are like the hairs upon a man’s 
private parts, and so because of this I have 
doubts of it.’ And Wu Sung asked again, 
“Goodwife, how is it we do not see your 
husband?” 

That woman answered, “But my husband has 
gone as guest somewhere and he has not 
returned.” : 

Wu Sung said, “If it is so, are you not melan- 
choly here alone?” 

That woman tittered and thought to herself, 
“Ts not this cursed soldier condemned to death! 
Yet here he is making a joke of me! He is like a 
moth flying into the flame to burn his own body. 
It was not I who sought him. I will think of a 
way to make him suffer.” But aloud she said, 
‘Sir Guest, do not laugh at me, but drink a few 
bowls more of wine. Here in the court behind 
there is the coolness of shade under the trees. If 
you wish to sleep then stay here in my house and 
it is no trouble.” 

Wu Sung, hearing these words, thought 
within himself, ““This woman has conceived an 
evil thought. Watch me make a joke of her 
first!” But aloud he said, “‘“Goodwife, how pale 
and tasteless is this wine of yours! What other 
good wine have you that we may drink?” 

That woman said, “I have some good wine 
that is altogether good and fragrant but it is 
somewhat cloudy.” 

Wu Sung said, “That is best of all. The 
cloudier it is the better.” 

That woman laughed secretly in her heart 
and she went within and brought out the cloudy 
wine. Wu Sung looked at it and said, “How good 
and strong this wine is indeed! But it is best of 
all to have it heated.” 

That woman replied, “It is, after all, this 
guest who knows what is what. I will heat it and 
you may taste it.” 
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To herself the woman laughed and said, ‘‘This 
accursed soldier! Surely he ought to die—and 
he has to have it hot to drink! Well, and the poi- 
son will work the more quickly. This thing is in 
truth in the hollow of my hand!” 

So she heated the wine and brought it out 
and poured the three bowls of it and she laughed 
and said, ‘‘Sir Guest, taste this wine and try it.” 

Now the two guards were hungry and thirsty 
and how could they hold themselves back? They 
took it up and drank it down. But Wu Sung 
said, “‘“Goodwife, I have never been able to drink 
wine alone. Pray cut off some more meat’ and 
bring it hither that I may eat it after the wine.” 

Then he watched cornerwise out of his eyes 
as the woman turned and went in and he poured 
the wine out into a dark spot and he smacked 
his lips together falsely and he said, “Good 
wine! After all, it is this wine that makes a man 
strong.” 

But where did that woman go to cut meat! 
She only walked round about and then came out 
and clapped her hands and cried out, ‘‘Ah, you 
are falling, you are falling!” 

Those two guards then indeed did see the 
heavens and earth go round and they were 
speechless and fell backwards. Wu Sung also 
shut his two eyes tight and fell sprawling over 
the bench. Then he heard her laugh and say, 
-“Caught! Devils that you are, you have already 
drunk the very water in which this old wife has 
washed her feet!’ Then she called out, “Old 
Two—Old Three—come out at once!” 

And Wu Sung heard two great coarse fellows 
come leaping out, and he heard them first carry 
the two guards into the house. Then the woman 
came to the table and took up the bundle there 
and the girdles the guards had taken off, and he 
heard her feel of the bundle and she felt the gold 
and silver inside it. Then he heard her laugh 
aloud and say, “Today I have caught these three 
head of cattle! I shall have a good two months 
of bread to sell, and besides I have got me all 
these things as well.” 

And he heard her take the girdles and the bun- 
-dle within. Then he heard her come out to watch 
these two fellows coming to carry Wu Sung. But 
how could both of them together even lift him 
up? There he lay straight and rigid upon the 
ground and it was as though he weighed hun- 


dreds and thousands of catties. She cursed the 
fellows, saying, ‘““You two old beasts, you can 
only eat and drink wine and you are good for 
naught! This old body shall have to come myself 
and do it with my own hands. This cursed great 
fellow! And he would joke with a woman like 
me, too! A great fat thing like this I can make 
into cow’s meat and sell. Those two thin say- 
ages I can only sell for buffalo meat. I'll take this 
one in and chop him up first.” 

Thus she spoke and she took off her green 
coat and untying her red skirt, she stripped her- 
self to the waist and without any effort she lifted 
him up. But Wu Sung threw his arms about her 
and he pinned down her two hands and held her 
hard against his breast and he pinched her lower 
body between his thighs. They fell over together 
and Wu Sung was pressed down upon this 
woman. As for the woman she began screeching 
like a stuck pig. The two fellows were just on the 
point of rushing forward to help her when Wu 
Sung gave such a mighty shout that they were 
frightened into a daze. The woman lay on the 
ground pinned down by Wu Sung and she could 
only scream out, ‘‘Good Fellow, forgive me!” 
for how did she dare to oppose him? 

Just then a man was seen to pass by carrying a 
load of fuel and he stopped there at the door and 
he looked at Wu Sung pinning that woman 
down. Then with mighty strides he came in and 
he shouted out, “‘Good Fellow, cease your wrath! 
Pray forgive her—this humble ‘one has some- 
what to say himself!” 

At this Wu Sung leaped and with his left 
foot holding the woman down he lifted up his 
two fists. As he looked at that man he saw that he 
had wrapped about his head and pointed above 
his brow a green head kerchief. Upon his body 
he wore a long white robe. His legs were tied 
about with strips of cloth and he wore eight-but- 
toned hempen shoes. About his waist was a long 
girdle. His face was triangular with three bones 
plain, one on either cheek and one on his fore- 
head, and he had a few scattered whiskers. His 
age was about thirty-five or -six years. He looked 
at Wu Sung and he forked his hands together 
upon his breast and he said, “I would ask your 
great name, Good Fellow.” 

Wu Sung replied, ‘“When I walk abroad I do 
not change my name; when I seat myself I do not 
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change my surname. J am that captain called Wu 
Sung.” 

Then that man asked, “Is it not that Captain 
Wu who killed a tiger upon that Ching Yang 
Ridge?” + 

And Wu Sung answered, saying, “I am he.” 

Then that man bent his head over and he made 
obeisance and he said, “Long have I heard the 
name. It is my fortune that today I may do 
reverence to it.” 

Wu Sung asked, “Are you not then this 
woman’s husband?” 

That man replied, ‘She is this humble one’s 
wedded wife. Yet although she has eyes she can- 
not recognize the Mountain T’ai. I do not know 
how much she has offended the captain. But 
consider my poor honor and I pray you forgive 
her her sin.” 

Then Wu Sung in great haste allowed the 
woman to rise and he asked, “I see you two, hus- 
band and wife, are no common pair and so I wish 
to beg you for your name.” 

Then that man bade the woman put on her 
clothes and then come forward quickly and 
make obeisance to the captain, and Wu Sung 
said to her, “Just now I offended you, my 
brother’s wife. Do not blame me for this.” 

Then that woman replied, “Although I have 
eyes I could not see a good man. I hope my lord’s 
elder brother will forgive me. Pray, Sir, come 
within and sit down.” 

Wu Sung again asked, ‘What is the noble sur- 
name and the high name of you twain, husband 
and wife? And how did you know my name?’ 

That man said, ‘‘This humble one is surnamed 
Chang and named Ch’ing and I am one who 
grows vegetables for this Temple Of Clear 
Knowledge. But because of a moment’s wrath 
over a small matter I killed all the priests here 
and with a torch I set fire to the temple and 
burned it to the bare ground. After this, although 
there was not one who came to accuse me nor did 
the magistrate come to inquire into it, yet I 
turned robber here on this Ridge Of The Cross 
Roads. Suddenly on a day an old man carrying 
a load passed by and because I thought he was 
so old I came out to kill him. We fought some 
twenty rounds and I was knocked over by that , 
old man’s carrying pole. Formerly when that 
old man was young he did nothing else than rob 


upon the highways, and seeing how quick and 
supple my hands and feet were he led me with 
him to the city and taught me many skilled 
tricks. His daughter also he gave me for wife. 
But how dared I live in the city? I could only 
come here as I was before and build me a 
thatched hut and sell wine for a living, while in 
reality I waited for travelers to come. If they 
were such as seemed good to us we gave them 
medicine to make them die and the good large 
pieces of their flesh we sliced and sold for beef. 
The small pieces we chopped and put into the 
wheaten loaves. Every day I carried these 
wheaten loaves about the villages to sell. Thus 
have I passed my days. This humble one who am 
I have liked nothing better than to meet good 
fellows everywhere by river and lakes. I am 
called Chang Ch’ing The Vegetable Gardener. 
This woman of mine was surnamed Sheng and 
she has learned all the skill of her father. Every- 
one calls her Mother Of Devils. This humble one 
has but just come back and I heard my woman 
screeching, but who would have thought I would 
meet the captain? Long ago I told this woman 
of mine there are three kinds of men we must not 
molest. First are the wandering priests, for they 
have no more than they need and more than this 
they are men who have renounced their homes. 
But in spite of this she in carelessness nearly did 
away with a great priest whose name is mighty 
enough to shake heaven and earth. He was a cap- 
tain of the guard in Yien An, and his surname 
was Lu and his name Ta. Because with three 
blows of his fist he killed a pig butcher surnamed 
Cheng he escaped to The Five Crested Mountain 
and shaved his head and turned priest. There was 
a pattern tattooed all over his back and so by 
river and lake he was called The Tattooed Priest 
Lu Chi Shen. He carried an iron bar for a staff 
and it was more than sixty catties in weight. He 
also passed by here and this woman of mine saw 
how fat and large his body was and so she put 
poison into his wine and.carried him into the 
room where we kill them and she was just put- 
ting forth her hand to open him up when I came 
back in the nick of time. When I saw that staff 
how thick it was and how beyond the common 
sort I gave him another medicine in all haste and 
brought him to himself again, and there I swore 
brotherhood with him. Now I hear that he has 
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captured The Temple Of Precious Stones on 
The Double Dragon Mountain and that he is 


joined to some Blue Faced Beast Yang and they 


hold all that region by their strength. More than 
once I have received ‘his letters inviting me to 
come but I cannot go.” 

Wu Sung said, ““These two Shave I often heard 
of also by rivers and lakes everywhere.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “But it is only too bad that 
one priest was killed. He was a great fellow 
seven or eight feet long and that woman used 
poison and spoiled him. I came home too late for 
she had already cut off his two legs and his two 
arms. There is left of him now only the brass 
crown he wore about his head and his black 
priest’s robe and his certificate of priesthood. 
Nothing of worth had he beyond :these, except 
that there were two rare things. One is a rosary 
made of one hundred and eight beads and the 
beads are made of the crown bones of men’s 
skulls. The other is a sword of finest steel and it 
is carven in a pattern of snowflakes. I have 


thought that this priest also had killed his many © 


a man. Even until now this sword in the middle 
of the night hisses and rings of its own accord it 
is so thirsty for blood. I only hate myself that I 
did not save this man and I am danas remem- 
bering him in my heart. 

“The second kind of person that cannot be 
killed are the wandering harlots. These go from 
this town to that city seizing a chance where 
there is merrymaking and they have spent them- 
selves for such money and goods as they get. If 
such as these are killed then they tell it among 
themselves and then when they are on a stage be- 
fore people acting their plays out they talk about 
us who live by river and lake and they say we are 
not good fellows and not heroes. 

“The third kind not to be killed, and I have 
told my woman, are such as are exiled for some 
crime for there are good fellows among them 
and they are not to be hurt in any way. I did not 
think that woman of mine would not obey me 
and that today she would have chanced upon the 
captain. It is lucky this humble one returned 
early.” And he said to his wife, “How did you 
have such heart as this to give these poison?” 

That woman, a very mother of devils, replied, 
“At first I was not of a mind to hurt them but I 
saw then how heavy your elder brother’s bundle 


was and then I was angered because he spoke so 
foolishly with me and the thought came to me.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “I am so fierce and good 
aman that I can cut off a head and let the blood 
drip, so much a hero am I, and how could I toy 
evilly with a woman? I knew that you saw my 
bundle to be heavy and even then I began to 
doubt you, so for a purpose then I spoke some 
foolish words, to give you opportunity to hurt 
me if you would. I spilled the wine from the 
bowl, too, and I pretended to be confused with 
the poison. When you came to lift me I seized 
you straightway. Truly I did wrong and I pray 
you do not blame me, my brother’s wife.” 

At this Chang Ch’ing began to laugh loudly 
and he invited Wu Sung to go and sit down in the 
guest hall but Wu Sung said, “My Brother, pray 
release these two serving men.” 

Then Chang Ch’ing led Wu Sung into the 
room where men were cut to pieces and on the 
walls there were men’s skins stretched tight and 
nailed there and upon the beams of the roof 
there hung several legs of men. Then they saw 
the two guards lying rigid and unconscious cross- 
wise to each other upon the table where men were 
cut to pieces and Wu Sung said, ‘‘Elder Brother, 
pray save these two out of this.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “Let me ask you, Sir Cap- 
tain, what crime you have committed and to 
what place you are exiled.” 

Wu Sung then told the whole story of why he 
killed his sister-in-law and Hsi Men Ch’ing, and 
Chang Ch’ing and his wife were unceasing in 
their pleasure in hearing it and Chang Ch’ing 
said to Wu Sung, “‘This humble one has some- 
what to say but I do not know what the captain 
will think of it.” 

Wu Sung answered, “Elder Brother, only 
say on and it will not trouble me.” 

Then Chang Ch’ing without hurry and with- 
out haste told Wu Sung the words he had to say. 


Because he said those words, Wu Sung 
brought about a great commotion in the city of 
Meng Chou and he stirred up The Village Of 
Peace mightily. Truly was it that he overthrew 


One who was mighty enough to toss bull or 
elephant whither he would, 

One who was mighty enough to seize dragon 
or tiger wherever it stood. 
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CHAPTER 27: IN THE SHOP OF CHANG CH’ING 1 


Then in truth what were the words that Chang 
Ch’ing said to Wu Sung? Pray hear it told in the 
next chapter. 


Va) 


WU SUNG’S POWER SHAKES 
THE ENCAMPMENT OF PEACE. 
SHIH EN JUSTLY TAKES BACK 
THE HAPPY WOOD 

. WINE SHOP 


IT IS SAID eh. Chang Ch’ing was 


speaking to Wu Sung he said, “It is not that this 
humble one has an evil heart but better than the 
captain suffering in an exile’s camp would it be 
to kill these two guards here and so I pray you 
spend a while in this small one’s house. If you, 
the captain, are willing to go and be a robber, 
then I, humble one as I am, will myself escort 
you to The Double Dragon Mountain to The 
Temple Of Precious Stones and there you can 
join with Lu Chi Shen. How will that be?” 

Wu Sung replied, “Truly it is your good 
heart, my Brother, that you care for me thus who 
am but your younger brother. There is only one 
thing. All my life I have opposed myself only to 
those under Heaven who are hard and evil. 
These two guards have been only full of kind- 
ness for me and they have cared for me the whole 
way. If I do evil to them Heaven and earth will 
not tolerate me. If you do truly love me then 
save the two of them for me, for they must not 
be hurt.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “If the captain is so mer- 
ciful as this, then this humble one must save 
them and wake them from their sleep.” 

Then Chang Ch’ing called his apprentices and 
they lifted up the two guards from the table on 
which men were butchered, and the woman 


stirred up a bowl of medicine to wake them. 
Chang Ch’ing pulled back the ears of the two 
guards and forced the medicine into their 
mouths. In less than an hour the two guards 
struggled up as though out of sleep and 
dreaming. When they saw Wu Sung they said, 
“How is it we are drunken here? What good 
wine this house has! We did not drink much and 
yet how drunk we are! We must remember this 
house and when we return we must ask him to 
sell to us that we may drink again.” 

Wu Sung began to laugh and Chang Ch’ing 
and the woman laughed too and the two guards 
did not know what to make of it. The two ap- 
prentices then went and killed chickens and geese 
and cooked them well and they set out cups and 
plates and prepared the places in order. Chang 
Ch’ing had commanded them to put the table 
under the grape arbor behind the house and there 
they put the benches also. Then Chang Ch’ing 
invited Wu Sung and the two guards to come 
into the garden behind, and Wu Sung then had 
the guards sit in the upper places and Chang 
Ch’ing and Wu Sung sat lower and opposite to 
them, and the woman sat across. The two ap- 


- prentices turn by turn poured out wine and they 


ran back and forth bringing plates and meats. 

When night was come Chang Ch’ing brought 
out the sharp sword of which he had told Wu 
Sung and he bade Wu Sung look at it, and truly 
it was of a fine steel and it could not have been 
fashioned in a day. Then the two had some good 
talk of the robbers and fine fellows that live by 
river and lake and of killing and burning, and 
Wu Sung said again, “In Shantung there is that 
Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang, and he is one 
who helps the needy and looks lightly on silver. 
How great and noble a one is he! He too is now 
escaped to the village of Ch’ai Chin.” 

_ When the two guards heard all this they were 
frightened into confusion and they could do 
nothing they were so frightened except to cast 
themselves down and knock their heads upon 
the ground. Then Wu Sung said to them, “I have 
troubled you two to bring me so far as this and 
how could I have the heart to hurt you! When 
we speak of these good fellows who are robbers 
you are not to be frightened. We will not hurt 
those who do good. You are only to go on and 
drink wine and tomorrow when we come to the 
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encampment at Meng Chou surely I will have 
something wherewith to thank you.” 

That night they slept in the home of Chang 
Ch’ing and the next day Wu Sung would have 
gone on but how could Chang Ch’ing be willing 
to let him go? He pressed them and would have 
them feast there three days. Wu Sung thanked 
_ Chang Ch’ing and his wife with all earnestness. 
Now according to years Chang Ch’ing was nine 
years older than Wu Sung and so because of this 
Chang Ch’ing took Wu Sung for his sworn 
brother. Wu Sung again said farewell and would 
go on, and so Chang Ch’ing prepared wine and 
meats to feast him on his way, and he took out his 
bundle and his girdle and his possessions and re- 
turned everything in order and he gave above 
ten ounces of silver to Wu Sung and gave some 
two or three ounces of scattered silver to the 
guards. And Wu Sung took this silver and gave 
it straightway to the guards. _ 

Then he put his rack on again and set the seals 
on it as they were before. Chang Ch’ing and his 
wife escorted them outside the gate and Wu 
Sung’s heart was suddenly moved and with tears 
in his eyes he parted from them and turned on the 
road to Meng Chou. 

It was not yet noon and the three had long 
since come to the city and they went straight to 


the magistrate’s court there and in the hall gave. 


the papers from the city of Tung P’ing. The city 
magistrate looked at it and he received Wu Sung 
and prepared an answering letter and gave it to 
the guards and of this no more need be said. But 
immediately he wrote an order that Wu Sung 
was to be taken to the gaol. 

~On that day when Wu Sung was taken to this 
gaol he saw a sign there and on it were written 
three great letters which said, ‘“The Encamp- 
ment Of Peace.”’ The guard led Wu Sung into a 
solitary cell and then he went to give his order to 
the chief of that place and had his receipt from 
him. Of this no more need be said. 


Now after Wu Sung was come to this solitary - 


room there came some ten-odd men exiled like 
himself and they said to him, ‘“‘Good Fellow, you 
are newly come here. If in your bundle there is 
any gift or any silver then take these out and 
hold them in your hand, and when the warden 
comes by in a little while you may give them to 


him. Then when you are beaten you will be 
beaten lightly. If you have nothing to give him 
then must you suffer indeed. We are men who 
have sinned as you have and so we come espe- 
cially to tell you that you may know. Have you 
not heard it said, ‘When a rabbit dies his com- 
panion, even though it be a fox, weeps’? We 
only fear that you being but newly come do not 
know this and so we tell you.” 

Wu Sung replied, ‘Truly I thank you all for 
teaching me. I have with me some few poor 
things. If he asks me for them courteously I will 
then give some to him. But if he forces me he 
shall have not a penny.” 

All the exiles said, “Good Fellow, do not 
speak like this! The ancients have said, “Do not 
fear magistrates but fear their power. If the 
eaves are low how dare we not bow our heads? 
Be careful, for this is best.” 

Before they had finished speaking one among 
them said, ‘The warden comes!” And they all 
scattered. 

Wu Sung untied his bundle and sat there in 
his lonely room and he saw that person approach- 
ing him and asked, “Where is the exile who is 
newly come?” 

Wu Sung answered, “‘This humble one is he! 

The warden said, “‘Well, you are a man with 
eyes and eyebrows and yet you must have me 
open my mouth and tell it. You are the brave 
fellow of Ching Yang Ridge, and you have been 
a captain in Yang Ku and I thought you under- 
stood affairs. How is it you are so ignorant as this 
of what is the custom? The cat has not eaten the: 
rat yet, but the rat turns on the cat!” 

Wu Sung replied, “Here you come and talk 
like this! You are only hoping for something 
from me, who am above you. You shall not have 
half a penny, but instead I will give you my two 
good fists! As for silver, I have some but I shall 
keep it to buy wine for myself. Now I shall see 
what you will do about it! Will you send me 
back to the city of Yang Ku?” 

That warden went off then in a mighty wrath 


Ee 


- and again all the prisoners came crowding in and 


they said, “Good Fellow, you have been too 
fierce with him. In a little time you will eat bit- 
terness. He is gone now to talk with the chief 
gaoler and your life will surely be taken from 


29 


you. 
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But Wu Sung said, “TI do not fear. Let him do 
as he will with me. If he comes with peaceful 
ways, I will be peaceful; if he comes with force 
I shall use force.” 

Even as they were there speaking they saw 
three or four men come into the room and they 
called out for the new prisoner Wu Sung. Wu 
Sung answered, saying, “Here is your lord! Iam 
not running away, and why is there this shouting 
everywhere?’ Those men who had come seized 
Wu Sung and they took him to the chief of the 
gaol who was there in his hall and there were five 
or six soldiers who held Wu Sung before them. 
And the chief gaoler shouted out, “Take off that 
rack from him!” and he said to Wu Sung, “You 
prisoner! According to the law that has come 
from ancient times every new prisoner must be 
beaten a hundred times—do you understand 
this?” 

The man whose duty it was to do the beating 
came forward to bind Wu Sung but Wu Sung 
said, ‘You need none of you be angered over 
this. If I am to be beaten I need not be tied. If I 
dodge a single blow I am no brave fellow. What 
I have been beaten in the past need not be 
counted. You may-begin afresh. If I cry out once 
I am not an able, good fellow of Yang Ku.” 

Those who were looking on from both sides 
all laughed and some said, “This stupid fellow 
compels himself to be killed! Now let us see how 
he endures it.” 

“If you beat, then beat cruelly and do not 
beat to spare me, or else I shall not be happy,” 
replied Wu Sung. 

At this the people on pov sides began to laugh 
again. 

Then the soldiers took up their bamboos and 
they gave a shout when all of a sudden from be- 
side the chief gaoler a man stood up and he was 
more than six feet tall and some twenty-four or 
-five years old. His face was white and clean and 
his whiskers fell divided into thrée parts. Upon 
his forehead was crossed his white turban and 
upon his body was a sky-blue robe. A strip of 
white silk was wrapped about his hand. That 
man went nearer to the ear of the chief gaoler 
and he spoke a few words in a low voice. Then 
the chief gaoler asked Wu Sung, “You new 
prisoner, Wu Sung! What illness befell he 
when you were on your road hither?” 


Wu Sung replied, “I had no illness at all on 
the road. Wine I could drink and flesh I could 
eat and rice also and I could walk the road.”’ 

But the chief gaoler said, “Yet this thing was 
ill from the journey when he came here—I see 
that his skin on his face is but just well again. 
Pray let us put aside this beating until later.” 

The two soldiers at either side who were pre- 
pared to beat said softly to Wu Sung, ‘Say 
quickly that you are ill. It is the chief’s plan to 
let this pass. Quickly say you have been ill!” 

But Wu Sung said, “I have not been ill—I 
am never ill! Beat me and the thing will be done. 
I will not have this beating put off and left ina 
bag. If it is left to be done later it will be a hook 
hung in my entrails and where will be the end of 
it?” 

Again the onlookers on both sides laughed 
and the chief of the gaol laughed too and he 
said, “I think this man is surely suffering from a 
long fever and he has not sweat it out yet and so 
he is speaking in a delirium. Do not listen to him, 
but take him back to the solitary cell.” 

Three or four soldiers then led Wu Sung to 
the solitary cell and all the prisoners came and 
asked, saying, “But did you not have some good 
friend who sent a letter to the chief 2” 

Wu Sung said, “I had no such an one.” 

Then the prisoners said, “If there were none 
there is no good purpose in this beating being left 
off and they will come in the night to kill you.” 

And Wu Sung said, “And how will they come 
to kill me?” 

The prisoners said, “When night comes they 
will bring you two bowls of stale dry brown rice 
to eat and when you have eaten they will cast 
you into a dungeon digged in the earth and they 
will take ropes and bind you and they will wrap 
you in mats of straw and they will stuff up your 
eyes and ears and nose and mouth and set you 
against the wall with your feet up and your 
head down. In less than a half watch you will be 
dead. This is called Hanging Over A Bowl.” 

And Wu Sung asked, ‘“Then what will they 
do to me?” 

They said, “There is still another way. They 
will come and bind you and they will bring a 
sackful of yellow clay and put it over your body. 
Then also in less than a watch you will be dead. 
This is called The Clay Sack.” 
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Again Wu Sung asked, “And what other way 
have they to hurt me?” 

They said, ‘“These are the most fearsome. The 
others do not matter so much.” 

Before these had finished speaking they saw a 
soldier come bearing a box in his hands and he 
asked, “Which is the newly exiled captain, Wu 
Sung?” 

Wu Sung answered, “I am he. What have you 
to say 2” 

That man said, “The chief of the gaol com- 
manded these meats to be brought hither.” 

Wu Sung stared and there was a great jug of 
wine and a plate of meat and a plate of noodles 
and besides a bow] of the meat broth. Wu Sung 
thought to himself, “Perhaps he sends these 
meats here and afterwards he will send and kill 
me. Well, and I will eat and then we will see 
what comes.” 

So Wu Sung took the jug of wine and he 
drank it down in a breath and he ate the meat 
and the noodles clean. Then that man gathered 
the dishes and went away again. And Wu Sung 
sat in his room and he pondered and he smiled 
a chill smile and he said to himself, “(Now I shall 
see how he will come and kill me.”’ 

Then as the sky darkened to night he saw the 
man who had come before bringing again a box 
and this time on his head. Wu Sung asked, “How 
is it you are come again?” 

That man said, “I am told to bring your eve- 
ning meal here.” And he put down several kinds 
of meats and vegetables and again a great jug of 
wine and a great plate of fried meat and a bowl 
_ of fish soup and a big bow] of rice. Wu Sung saw 
these and in his heart he thought secretly, 
“When I have eaten this meal surely they will 
come to kill me. Well, and let them! Even 
though I die at least I shall be a full-fed spirit! I 
will eat what he brings and let come what may.” 

That man waited until Wu Sung had eaten 
and he gathered up the plates and bowls and 
went away. In a little while he came back with 
another fellow and the two of them came. One 
carried a great tub for bathing and the other car- 
ried a bucket of hot water. They came and 
looked at Wu Sung and they said, “Pray let the 
captain bathe himself.” 

Wu Sung thought to himself, ““Perhaps before 
I am bathed they will put out their hands to kill 


me. But I do not fear them either. Then let me 
wash, come what may.” 

And those two fellows prepared all and 
poured out the hot water. Then Wu Sung leaped 
into the tub and he bathed for a while and when 
one of them gave him a towel Wu Sung dried 
himself and put on his clothes. Then one of the 
men poured out the water and he took up the 
bucket and tub and went away. The other man 
brought mats and a net of thin cloth and he 
spread out the mats and hung the net and he 
placed a pillow made of reeds for coolness and 
he invited Wu Sung to sleep. Then he also went 
away. } 

Wu Sung closed the door and barred it and 
there within that room he thought to himself, 
“What is the meaning of this? But let them do 
what they will. I will see what comes.” 

So he laid his head down and went to sleep. 
All that night nothing happened and when the 
sky was clear with dawn he rose up. He had but 
just opened the door of his room and he saw the 
man who had come the night before bringing a 
bucket with hot water to wash his face and Wu 
Sung washed his face. Then he took a mouthful 
of water and rinsed his mouth. The man had 
brought a fine comb, too, and he combed out Wu 
Sung’s hair and coiled it upon the crown of his 
head and wrapped his kerchief about his head. 

Then another man came and he bore a box. 
From it he brought out meats and vegetables and 
salted dishes to eat with rice and a great bowl of 
meat broth and a great bowl of rice. Wu Sung 
thought to himself, “Let them walk what road 
they please! I will eat and there’s an end of it.” 

When Wu Sung had eaten his meal he had a 
bow] of tea and he had but just finished it when 
he saw that man who brought the rice and he 
came and invited Wu Sung, saying, “This is not 


, a good place to stay. May it please the captain 


to go into the room on that other side and live. It 
is more convenient to carry tea and food there.” 

Wu Sung said, “Now the time has come. I will 
go with him and see what comes.” 

One came then and tied up his bedding and 
his belongings and the other led Wu Sung and 
they left that solitary cell and they came to a 
place in front and the man pushed the door open. 
Inside there was a clean bed and fresh curtains 
on it, and on both sides were tables and seats 
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newly arranged. Wu Sung came into the room 
and looked about him and he thought to him- 
self, ‘I thought this time I would be taken into 
the dungeon, and how is it that I am come to 
such a place as this? Far better it is than that 
solitary cell.” 

Wu Sung sat there until noon. Then that man 
came again carrying a handled box and in the 
other hand he had a jug of wine and he came 
into the room. When he had opened the box he 
brought out four kinds of fruits and cooked 
chicken and there were as well many kinds of 
steamed breads. The man tore apart the chicken 
and then he poured the wine from the jug and he 
said, “May it please the captain to eat!” 

Wu Sung thought back and forth to himself 
and he thought, ‘What in truth does this 
mean?” 

At night again there were many meats with 
rice and again Wu Sung was invited to bathe and 
then to go out into the coolness to refresh him- 
self. And Wu Sung thought to himself, “But all 
the prisoners said, and I thought too, I should be 
killed and how is it I am treated like a guest?” 

On the third day wine and meats were brought 
as before. On this day when Wu Sung had 
finished his morning meal he came out to the 
front of the gaol and walked in idleness. There 
he saw some prisoners and they were carrying 
water or splitting wood and doing all kinds of 
work and they worked in the hot sun. These 


were the fiery days of the sixth month and — 


whither could men go to escape them? But Wu 
Sung walked with his hands clasped behind his 
back and he asked them, saying, ‘““Why are you 
all here working in the sun?’ 

All the prisoners began to laugh and they an- 
swered, saying, “Good Fellow, do you not know 
that although we have been assigned to this work 
yet we are as lucky as though we were in a very 
heaven upon earth? How dare we hope that we 
can escape the sun and sit in idleness in the 
shade? There are those who have no friends to 
send bribes and they are locked in the great gaol. 
Though they hope for life they cannot live and 
though they pray to die they cannot die for there 
is a great iron chain that locks them in. Yet even 
so they must bear it and live on.” 

When Wu Sung heard this he went into the 
hall where the temple god was kept and he 


walked a turn there. Now there was in that place 
an urn for the burning of written papers, and be- 
side the urn a stone pilaster of blue stone and a 
fine great piece of stone it was. Wu Sung seated 
himself for a time on it and then he went back 
into his room. There he sat on and he thought on. 
Then he saw the man bringing meats and wine 
again. 

But the story must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. Wu Sung lived on in that room for several 
days and every day he had good wine and good 
meats brought to him and he was invited to eat 
and drink, and he saw no purpose at all to injure 
him. But Wu Sung could not rest his heart, and 
on the noon of a certain day when that man had 
again brought wines and meats Wu Sung could 
be patient no longer. He put his hand on the lid 
of the box and he asked, “Whose servant are 
you? How is it you do nothing but bring me 
wine and meats and invite me to eat?” 

That man answered, saying, ‘““This lowly one 
did tell the captain the other day. I am a servant 
in the house of the chief gaoler.” 

Wu Sung said, “Let me ask you more. Every 
day this wine and these meats that you bring— 
who commanded you to bring them hither and 
invite me to eat? And when I have eaten then 
what will come of it?” 

That man replied, “It is the son of the chief 
gaoler who commands me to bring these to the 
captain to eat.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “I am a prisoner and one 
who has committed a crime and I have not even 
half of the least particle of good to give to the 
chief gaoler. How then does he send things to 
me to eat?” 

That man replied, “How can I, a lowly man, 
know? The son of the chief gaoler commanded 
me, saying that I-was-to bring the food and the 
wine thus for three months or half a year and 
then there would be further talk.” 

Wu Sung said, “How strange a thing is this! 
Is it that they want to make me large and fat 
before they kill me? This is like a closed gourd 
and how can I see what is in it? It is not clear to 
me about these wines and meats and how can I 
eat them in peace? Tell me, therefore, what sort 
of person is this son of the chief gaoler? And tell 
me where has he seen me if I am to drink his wine 
and eat his meats?” 
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That man answered, “It was on that day when 
the captain first came and it was that one who 
had his head in a white kerchief and his right 
hand wrapped in a white cloth—that was he.” 

Wu Sung said, “Did he not wear a robe of sky- 
blue muslin? And was it he who stood beside the 
chief gaoler?’” 

That man replied, “It was he indeed.” 

» Then Wu Sung asked again, “Was it not he 
whom I thought spoke to the chief of the gaol 
when I was about to be beaten?” 

That man replied, ‘It was he indeed.” 


Wu Sung said, “But this is strange. 1am but a 


man of the city of Ch’ing Ho and he is a man of 
Meng Chou and we have never met. Why does 


he care for me thus? There must be some reason.. 


I will then ask you, what is the surname and the 
name of that son of the chief gaoler?” 

That man answered, “His surname is Shih 
and his name is En and he is clever at boxing and 
at fencing. Every one calls him The Gold Eyed 
Tiger Cub.” 

Wu Sung heard this and he said, “I think he 
must be a fine fellow. Pray go and invite him to 
come hither and meet with me. Then I can drink 
this wine and eat this meat of yours. If you will 
not invite him to come out and meet with me I 
will not eat even a half of a particle of it.” 

That man said, “The son of the chief gaoler 
commanded this lowly one, saying, “You are not 
to tell him concerning this,’ and he bade me bring 


the food for three months or half a year before I 


told.” 

Wu Sung said, “Do not speak like a fool. 
Only go and ask him to come hither and meet 
with me and there is an end on it.” 

Then that man was afraid and how was he 
willing to go? But Wu Sung grew very angry 
and the man could not but go inside then and 
speak. 

After a long time he saw the one surnamed 
Shih come running out and when he saw Wu 
Sung he made obeisance. In great haste Wu 
Sung returned the courtesy and he said, “This 
humble one whom you cared for is but a prisoner 
and never before have we met to make obeisance. 
The other day you saved me from a beating and 
again and again have I benefited by the kindness 


of your wines and meats. Surely this ought not. 


to be, for you have not asked the least thing of 


me. And I have no merit that I should receive all 
this from you for nothing and I cannot rest my- 
self in peace.” 

Then Shih En answered, “This younger 
brother has heard everywhere of your great name 
and it roars into my ears like thunder. But where 
you dwell is as far from me as the clouds above a 
common road and I could not hope to meet you. 
Today by fortune my captain brother is here and 
so I can draw near but I hate myself because I 
have nothing to give for you to use or to nourish 
you and for this there has been shame in my 
breast and I did not dare come to see you.” 

Wu Sung asked him, saying, “But just now 
I heard the serving man say that after three 
months or half a year you would have something 
to say. What is it then, truly, that the young lord 
of the gaol has to say to me?” 

Shih En replied, “My serving man is coarse 
and stupid and he knows nothing and the words 
rush out of his mouth and how could he speak so 
foolishly?” 

Wu Sung said, “If you are like this, then it is 
but to make merry with me, and it makes my 
heart anxious enough to burst my belly. How 
can I bear it? Pray speak out what you want of 
me.” 

So Shih En said, “If that stupid servant of 
mine has spoken thus the reason is because you, 
my Noble Brother, are a brave and a true man. 
There is a matter concerning which I do beseech 
you and it is only you alone who can do it. You 
came from a far distance to this place and so your 
strength must be a little less than usual and you 
cannot have regained it wholly. Therefore pray 
recover yourself for three or five months or half 
a year until you are whole again. Then I will tell 
you what I have to tell.” 

Wu Sung heard this and he laughed a great 
ho-ho and he said, ‘Young lord, pray hear what 
I say humbly to you. Last year I was ill three 
months with chills and fever. Yet at a time when 
I was drunken I killed a tiger on The Ching 
Yang Ridge and I did it with a few kicks of my 
foot. What then is wrong today?” 

But Shih En said, “But I still cannot tell you 
now. Pray let us wait until you have strength- 
ened yourself somewhat more, until your hon- 
ored body is wholly strong. Only then do I dare 
to tell you.” 
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Wu Sung replied, ‘Such words as these mean 
that I have not strength at all. If it is thus you 
speak—yesterday I saw in the gaol temple a 
stone pedestal. How many catties heavy is it?’ 

Shih En said, “I dare say it is perhaps some 
three or five hundred catties in weight.” 

Wu Sung said, “Then I will go with you to 
see it. I do not know whether I can pluck it up or 
not.” 

Shih En said, “Pray drink your wine first and 
then let us go.” 

Wu Sung said, “Let us go first and then come 
back and drink and it will not be late.’ 

So the two came to the temple hall and all the 
prisoners saw Wu Sung coming with the son of 
the chief gaoler and all in a chorus they called 
out greeting. Wu Sung then pushed the stone 
pedestal back and forth and he laughed loudly 
and said, “This humble one truly has let his 
strength decay in idleness, and how have I 
strength to pluck it up?” 

‘Shih En said, “It is a stone three or five hun- 
dred catties in weight—how can you look at it 
lightly?” 

Wu Sung laughed and said, ‘Young sir, do 
you truly think I cannot pluck it up? All of you, 
. pray stand aside! Watch Wu Sung lift it up!” 

Then Wu Sung took the garments from his up- 
per body and tied them about his waist. Then 
with one pluck he lifted up that stone pedestal 
easily and held it embraced and with his hands 


he threw it aside and—Pu-ti! It fell and sank a. 


foot into the earth! All the prisoners, seeing it, 
were startled and leaped up. Then Wu Sung put 
out his right hand and with one stroke he lifted it 
up and held it aloft and threw it straight up into 
the empty air and it rose more than ten feet above 
the earth. Wu Sung held out his two hands and 
caught it and lightly he fitted it in its place again. 
Then he turned himself about and looked at Shih 
En and at all the prisoners. His face was not red 
and his heart did not throb and the breath did 
not come from his mouth in gasps. Shih En went 
up to Wu Sung and embraced him and then he 
knocked his head before him and said, “Elder 
Brother, you are no common man upon this 
earth.” 

All the prisoners knelt also and they said, 
“Truly he is a god!” 

Shih En then asked Wu Sung to come to the 


hall in his own house and Wu Sung said, “Now 
this time, young sir, you must tell me what you 
have to say. What work is there to command 
me to do?” 

Shih En said, “Pray sit for a little while and 
wait until my father comes out to speak with 
you and then he will tell you.” ~ 

But Wu Sung said, “If you want to command 
a man to do something do not behave like a 
woman. This is not to be a man able to manage 
affairs. Even though it is something for which I 
may be stabbed or sliced yet I, Wu Sung, will go 
and do it for you. If I flatter you at all then am I 
no proper man.” 

Then Shih En clasped his hands together 
against his bosom steadfastly and he told the 
thing he had to say. If it had not been for this 
Wu Sung would not have showed forth his 
murderous skill and would not again have 
brought out the power with which he killed the 
tiger. Truly was it that 


He lifted his two fists and thunder seemed to 
roar, 

He lifted his feet—winds and rain, they came 
no more! 


What then did Shih En say to Wu Sung? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. : 


| Chapter 


SHIH EN SEIZES THE ROAD 

TO MENG CHOU ONCE MORE. 
WU SUNG IN HIS DRUNKENNESS 
BEATS CHIANG THE GOD 

OF THE GATE 


IT IS ee this time Shih En 


spoke plainly before Wu Sung’s very face, say- 
ing, “Elder Brother, stat yourself while I your 
younger brother tell you everything.” 
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Then Wu Sung replied, ‘““Young lord, do not 
speak roundabout and courteously. Only speak 
straight out the important things.” 

And Shih En said, “From my childhood I 
have followed after good fellows on river and 
lake and I have learned some small skill at weap- 
ons and staves and in this region of Meng Chou 
they have given me a name. It is The Gold Eyed 
Tiger Cub. Now outside the east gate of this 
place there is a port and the name of it is called 
Happy Wood. All the travelers and merchants 
of Shantung and Ho Pei come there to do their 
business. There are more than a hundred great 
inns there and twenty or thirty gaming houses 
and places of exchange. In former times I, your 
younger brother, used to trust first to my bodily 
skill and secondly I led out of this gaol some 
eighty or ninety of the prisoners who did not 
fear to die and I went there and opened a shop 
for wine and meat. I had commanded the inns 
and the gaming houses all that if there were any 
traveling singing girls and harlots that when 
they came they were to come and see me first and 
then they could go out and do their business. 
From many of these places therefore money came 
in to me of its own accord and at the end of the 
month there were two or three hundred ounces 
of silver that I had. Thus I collected money. But 
of late there has been a sheriff in this place sur- 
named Chang, and he is newly come from East 
Lu Chou and he has brought a man here. That 
man’s surname is Chiang and his name Chung. 
He is more than nine feet tall in body and so 
everywhere people have given him a nickname 
and he is called The God Of The Gate Chiang. 
That thing is not only large and tall but he has a 
great good skill and he does well with weapon 
and staff and he is most skillful with his fists and 
with his flying kicks. And he praises himself 
mightily, saying, ‘Three years ago I went to T’ai 
Mountain and I compared myself with all there 
and there was not one like me. Under the sky 
and upon the whole earth there is not one to 
equal me.’ For this he came and seized my live- 
lihood from me. But I would not give way to 
him and I suffered from his fists and his feet and 
for two months I could not rise from my bed. 
When you came several days ago, Elder Brother, 
my head was still wrapped up and my hand also 
and even until today my wounds are not yet 


closed. I planned before this to lead my men out 
and fight with him but he has the sheriff’s own 
soldiers and if trouble comes up then we will be 
held in the wrong. Here, then, is this great ha- 
tred and I cannot revenge it. Long have I heard 
that you, Elder Brother, are a mighty warrior, 
and how may I get you to deliver out of me this 
mighty hatred and revenge? Even though I die I 
will not close my eyes in peace! But because you, 
my Elder Brother, suffered on the long road 


and your wind is not whole and your strength 


not complete—for this only did I say you must 
rest for three months or half a year and wait un- 
til your honored body be whole again, and your 
strength firm, and so we would discuss it all 
then. But I did not think that stupid servant of 
mine would open his mouth and say it all out. 
So therefore I use these plain, true words and 
tell you.” 

Wu Sung heard all this to the end and he gave 
a mighty laugh—Ho-ho! Then he asked, saying, 
“Has that God Of The Gate Chiang several 
heads and several arms?” 

Shih En replied, “He has but the one head 
and but the two arms and how could he have 
more?” 

Wu Sung laughed and said, “I thought he 
must have three heads and six arms like that one 
of old, formed from a lotus, who had three 
heads and six arms. Then would I fear him. But 
if he has only one head and but the two arms and 
he is not like the one of old then why should I 
fear him?” 

Shih En said, ‘This lowly one who am I—my 
strength is frail and my skill is slight, and I can- 
not compete with him, therefore.” 

Wu Sung replied, “I am not speaking highly 
of myself, but according to the strength I have 
I have all my life fought with mighty fellows 
who do not understand what is right. If he is 
such as this, then what do we here at this time? 
If you have some wine bring it and we will drink 
it on our way and J will go with you now. You 
shall see how I will kill this one even as I killed 
the tiger. If my fist falls heavy, it will kill him 
and I will take his life on myself.” 

Shih En said, “Elder Brother, sit awhile. 
Wait until my father comes out and sees you. 
If it ought to be done we will do it but I dare not 
rush forth like this. Wait until tomorrow and I 
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will send men out to inquire about him. If he is 
at home then let us go the day after tomorrow. 
If that thing is not at home then let us plan some 
other way. If we go and beat emptily upon the 
grass, the snake will be frightened and we will 
suffer from his hands and feet and that will be 
an ill thing.” 

But Wu Sung grew angry and he said, 
“Young sir, you know he has beaten you and yet 
you are not like a man. Go—go—go—why do 
you wait for this today and that tomorrow? If 
we are to go, then let us go! What do you fear 
he will prepare?” 

Even at that very moment when Wu Sung 
could not be persuaded he saw one come forth 
from behind a screen and it was the chief gaoler 
and he cried out, saying, “Most Righteous, this 
old man has listened to you for a long time and 
today it is my good fortune to meet with you. 
When this stupid son of mine saw you it was 
as though the clouds parted for the sun. Pray 
come into the inner hall and let us talk a little.” 

Then Wu Sung went with him into the inner 
courts and the chief gaoler said, “Most Right- 
eous, pray sit down.” 

But Wu Sung replied, “This humble one is a 
prisoner and how dare I sit in this presence?” 

The chief gaoler said, ‘Most Righteous, do 
not speak like this. My stupid son has wished a 
thousand times for the good fortune of seeing 
you. Why then are you so polite as this?” 

When Wu Sung had heard this he deprecated 
it and he sat opposite and Shih En stood before 
them. Then Wu Sung said, “Why does the 
young lord of the gaol stand like this?” 

Shih En said, ‘“My honored father sits to ac- 
company the honored guest. Elder Brother, pray 
act as it is convenient for you and do not 
heed me.” 

Wu Sung said, “But if it is thus, I am not at 
ease.’’ 

The chief gaoler said, “If the Most Righteous 
is thus—but there are none from the outside 
here,” and so he bade Shih En to seat himself, 
too. Then the servants brought in wines, meats, 
fruits and such things to eat and the old chief 
of the gaol himself poured out wine for Wu 
Sung and he said, “Since the Most Righteous is 
such a hero, who does not do him honor? My stu- 
pid son did before this have some business there 


in The Happy Wood and he did not desire 
wealth or to tax any unduly but he wished to 
build up that place and to lead a band of noble 
and helpful men and he did not think he would 
be driven out by force and oppression. If it were 
not that we have such a brave one as you we 
could not express our revenge and hatred. If you 
do not mean to let my stupid son be disgraced, | 
pray drink down this cup of wine as a sign. Let 
my stupid son knock his head before you four 
times as Elder Brother and so express our rever- 
ence for you.” 

Wu Sung answered, saying, “But what learn- 
ing have I, who am but a humble person? And 
how dare I, unworthy as I am, receive his obei- 
sances ? If I do, my beast-like days must be short- 
ened somehow for punishment.” 

When they had drunk wine, then Shih En 
bent his head over and made his obeisance and 
in great haste Wu Sung returned the courtesy 
and thus they swore their brotherhood. Then did 
Wu Sung drink his wine with joy and he drank 
himself mightily drunk and men had to support 
him to his sleep. Of this no more need be said. 


On the next day the father and son took coun- 
sel together thus: “Last night the captain was 
altogether drunk and today he will suffer from 
it. How can we call upon him to do anything to- 
day? Let us but put him off, saying that we have 
already sent men out to listen and to spy and 
we will say that enemy of ours is not at home. 
Thus we will let a day pass by and then we will 
speak of it again.” 

On that day then Shih En went to Wu Sung 
and he said, “Today it is not well for you to go. 
Your younger brother has, moreover, already 
sent men out to spy and that thing is not at home. 
Tomorrow after the mid-day meal then pray let 
my elder brother go.” 

Wu Sung said, “It does not matter much if I 
go tomorrow except that I must keep my anger 
in'me all through today.” 

When he had eaten his morning meal and 
drunk tea Shih En went with Wu Sung and 
walked for the length of the morning in front 
of the gaol. They returned then to the guest hall 
and talked of ways with weapons and competed 
with boxing and fencing. 

Seeing that noon had come Shih En invited 
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Wu Sung to his home and he poured out several 
cups of wine for him. But of the meats and the 
foods they had to eat it is not necessary to tell 
in detail. Wu Sung was just about to drink wine 
when Shih En had brought in many foods to eat 
with wine and he exhorted Wu Sung to eat. But 
Wu Sung did not pay great heed to this. When 
the noon meal was over he rose and said farewell 
and he went back to the guest hall. There he saw 
the two serving men coming again to bathe him. 
Wu Sung asked them, saying, ‘““Why did your 
young lord bring out so many meats for me to 
eat today? Why did he not bring out more wines 
for me? What is the reason for this?” 

The serving men answered, saying, “We do 
not dare to deceive the captain. Today the chief 
gaoler and his son talked together. Today was 
the day they wanted to have the captain go but 
they feared the captain had drunk too much wine 
in the night and so suffered from it today. They 
did not bring out much wine today because they 
feared the business would be further delayed, 
for tomorrow they want the captain to go forth.” 

Wu Sung said, “If this be so, then they will 
say if I am drunk their business is spoiled.” 

The serving men said, “It is indeed thus that 
they spoke together.” 


In the night Wu Sung longed for the dawn to 
come. He rose early and rinsed his mouth and 
when it was done he bound about his head a 
swastika kerchief. On his body he wore a robe 


of an earthen hue and about his waist he tied a 


red silk girdle and on his legs he wrapped cloth 
and on his feet he put hempen shoes. He found 
a small bit of plaster and pasted it over the brand 
on his face. Shih En came early and asked him 
to come to his home for breakfast. When Wu 
Sung had eaten his rice and tea Shih’ En said 
to him, “In the stable at the back there are horses 
and when they are saddled we will ride them 
forth.” 

Wu Sung said, “My feet are not bound like a 
woman’s and why should I ride a horse? There 
is only one thing I desire.” 

Shih En replied, “Elder Brother, speak and 
it is nothing. How can your younger brother say 
you shall not have it?” 

Wu Sung said, “I will go outside the city with 
you and I will not pass one without three.” 


Shih En said, “Elder Brother, what do you 
mean by saying you will not pass one without 
three? Your younger brother does not under- 
stand the meaning of this.” 

Wu Sung laughed and said, “I will explain 
it to you. If you want me to beat that fellow 
Chiang for you I will not pass any wine shop 
without drinking three bowls. This is what it 
means not to pass one without three.” 

Shih En heard this and he thought, ‘This 
Happy Wood is some five miles away and 
counted together the wine shops must be some 
twelve or thirteen. If he drinks three bowls in 
every shop he will have drunk some thirty-five 
or -six bowls of wine!” And he said to Wu Sung, 
“But by the time you are come to that place you 
will be drunken, and then what?” 

But Wu Sung laughed loudly and he said, 
“You are afraid that if I am drunken I shall 
have no skill! But the truth is if I have no wine 
in me I shall have no skill. One part of wine in 
me will bring forth one part of skill. Five parts 
of wine will bring forth five parts of skill. If I 
am ten parts drunken then my strength will come 
from I know not where. If after I am drunken 
my courage is not great how could I have 
killed that great tiger on the ridge? At 
that time I was rotten drunk before I could put 
forth my hand to strike and I had strength and 
I had fierceness.” 

Then Shih En replied, “Truly I did not know 
my elder brother was like this. The wine we have 
in our house is of the very best. But we only 
feared that Elder Brother, being drunken, could 
do nothing and for this we did not dare bring 
forth the wine last night and ask you to drink 
deeply. But if it is true that Elder Brother is 
the more able after drinking then I will first call 
two serving men to bring out the best wine we 
have in the house and fruits and light meats and 
go ahead of us and wait for us and we can walk 
along slowly and drink as we go.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “This truly is what I 
should like and it will make my courage rise so 
I shall not fear Chiang The God Of The Gate. 
If I have no wine in me how can I show forth 
what my hand can do? Surely today I will de- 
stroy that thing and make everyone laugh.” 

Shih En then straightway prepared every- 
thing and he told two serving men to bring first 
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ten jars of wine and some copper money. The 
chief gaoler also secretly chose out some ten or 
twenty big strong fellows and told them to go 
slowly behind them. And everything was com- 
manded and ready. 


Now let it be told of Shih En and Wu Sung. 
The pair of them left the Encampment Of Peace 
and came outside of the east gate of Meng Chou. 
They had gone some three or five hundred paces 
and they soon saw at the side of the great high- 
way a wine shop, and the flag danced in the wind 
at the front of it. The two serving men who car- 
ried the loads of food and wine waited there. 
Then Shih En invited Wu Sung to go inside and 
sit down and there the serving men had already 
prepared the meats and they brought the wine 
to pour it out, and Wu Sung said, “Do not use 
small bowls for the drinking but let us have the 
big bowls and then let three bowls be poured 
out.” 

So the serving men set out the large bowls and 
poured the wine into them. Nor was Wu Sung 
at all polite and he drank three bowls one after 
the other and then he rose and the serving men 
in haste put the dishes away and hastened ahead. 
Wu Sung laughed and said, ‘“The wine is just 
beginning to ferment within me. Let us go on 
our way.” 

So the two of them left this wine shop and 
they came out. Now it was just in the seventh 
moon and the heat of summer had scarcely 
waned and yet the autumn wind blew out of 
the golden west. The two of them ungirdled their 
robes and they had not gone more than the third 
of a mile when they came to a place. Now this 
place was neither a village nor a hamlet and they 


soon saw a flag of a wine shop ahead, and there . 


it danced among the tree tops. They came into 
the woods then to see and it was a small wine 
shop that sold pale country wine. Shih En stayed 
his feet and asked, “‘Shall such a small place be 
counted also for three bowls of wine?’ 

Wu Sung said, “Every flag that flies before 
a wine shop shall be counted for three bowls of 
wine. If I do not have three bowls I will not 
pass on then.” 

So the two came in and sat down and the serv- 
‘ants put out the wine bowls and the fruits and 
Wu Sung drank three bowls one after another. 


Then he rose and went on and in greatest haste 
the serving men gathered together the dishes and 
hastened on ahead. The two came out of the wine 
shop doors and they had gone not more than 
two-thirds of a mile or so and they saw another 
wine shop. Wu Sung entered there and again 
drank three bowls and then went on. 

But the story must not be told too closely in 
detail. The two of them, Wu Sung and Shih En, 
went on thus and whenever there was a wine 
shop they went to it and drank three bowls. They 
must have thus drunk at ten-odd of such wine 
shops and Shih En looked and saw that Wu Sung 
was not yet, wholly drunk. Wu Sung then asked 
Shih En, saying, “How far is it yet from here 
to The Happy Wood?” 

Shih En answered, “It is not far now—it is 
just ahead. That wood that you see in the dis- 
tance is the spot.” 

Wu Sung said, “If we have come there pray 
wait for me elsewhere. I will go myself and seek 
him out.” 

Shih En said, “These are the best words of all. 
Your younger brother will go and find a place 
to rest. But I do pray that Elder Brother will 
take care not to hold him lightly as an enemy.” 

Wu Sung said, “This must not trouble you. 
But only bid the serving man come with me. If 
there is a wine shop ahead I must drink again.” 

So Shih En bade his men go with him as before 
and Shih En went on alone. Again Wu Sung 
had gone less than a mile on the road and he 
drank more than ten bowls of wine. By now it 
was high noon and the day was very hot, al- 
though there were a few wisps of wind, too. Then 
Wu Sung’s wine flushed high in him and he 
opened the robes on his breast. Although he was 
but some five or seven parts drunken yet he stag- 
gered as though he were ten parts drunken, and 
he stumbled forward and backward and wavered 
east and west. Thus he came to the front of the 
wood. The serving man pointed with his finger 
and said, “It is there at the fork of the road, the 
wine shop of Chiang The Gate God.” 

Wu Sung said, “If we have reached there, go 
and hide yourself at some distant place and wait 
until I have beaten him down and then come.” 

Wu Sung then ran through the wood to the 
back and he saw there a man huge as a guardian 
gate god in a temple and he had on his body a 
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tobe of white cloth and he had placed a folding 
chair there under the green elm trees and he had 
a fan to beat off the flies. Wu Sung pretended to 
be very drunk and like a lunatic and he glanced 
at him from the corner of his eyes and he thought 
in his heart and said to himself, “This great fel- 
low is surely Chiang The Gate God.” 

So he hastened past and he had gone not more 
than thirty or fifty paces when he saw there at 
the fork of the road a large wine shop. Before 
the door was planted a flag pole and upon it 
hung a wine flag and upon it were written four 
large characters. As he turned to look at this he 
saw a fence of wood painted green in front of 
the shop and upon that fence were two small 
flags sprinkled with gilt. Each flag had five gilt 
letters upon it and these said, 


“In drunkenness heaven and earth seem greater, 
In the wine jug days and months seem longer.” 


In the shop he saw tables for meats and a great 
chopping block where the meats were sliced and 
all the utensils for killing and carving pigs. On 
the other side were things to make and to steam 
loaves of bread and there were ovens and stoves. 
Within there were three great wine jars and they 
were half sunken in the earth and each jar was 
more than half full. In the middle of the shop 
was a counter and inside this sat a young woman. 
This was the newly wed concubine of Chiang 
The Gate God whom he had taken when he first 
came to Meng Chou. She was a singing girl from 
a brothel of that place and she sang the best of 
them all. Wu Sung saw her and he leered his 
drunken eyes at her and rushed into the wine 
shop, and he sat down at table just opposite the 
counter where the woman sat. 

There he put his two fists upon the table and 
without moving his eyes he sat and stared at the 
woman and that woman saw him thus and she 
turned her head and looked elsewhere. Wu Sung 
as he looked about in this shop saw some five or 
seven serving men and he beat on the table and 
he shouted out, “Where is the keeper of this wine 
shop?” 

The nearest serving man came forward and 
he looked at Wu Sung and he said, “Sir Guest, 
how much wine do you want measured out ?” 

Wu Sung said, “Pour out two measures of 
wine and bring it here for me for a taste.” 


Then the serving man went to the counter 
and told the woman to dip out the wine and he 
poured it into a bucket and he dipped out a bowl 
of it and said, “Sir Guest, taste the wine.” 

Wu Sung took it up and smelled of it and 
shook his head and said, ‘It is not good—not 
good! Change it for me!” 

The serving man, seeing that he was drunken, 
came to the counter and said, ‘“‘Goodwife, give 
him some of anything.” 

The woman took the bowl and emptied the 
wine and dipped some of the better wine. The 
serving man went back and dipped some of this 
and gave it to Wu Sung. Wu Sung lifted it and 
tasted it and called out, ‘This wine is not good 
either. Change it quickly and I will not make 
trouble.” 

The serving man held back his anger and said 
nothing and he took the wine to the side of the 
counter and said, “Goodwife, change it anyhow 
to a better wine. Let us not put ourselves on a 
level with him. This guest is drunken and it must 
be he is looking for a quarrel. Change it then to 
the best wine for him.” 

That woman dipped again of the very best 
wine for him and the serving man put the wine 
there before him and again dipped a bowl and 
took it to Wu Sung. Wu Sung drank it and said, 
“This wine has a little more meaning to it,” and 
he asked, saying, “Serving man, what is the sur- 
name of your master?” 

The serving man answered, “He is surnamed 
Chiang.” 

Wu Sung said, “Why is he not surnamed Li?” 

Now that woman heard this and she asked, 
“Where did this thing get so drunken? Is he 
come here to start up some sort of wild fire?” 

The serving man replied, ‘‘He looks like some 
savage creature from the south and he does not 
know anything. He is only passing his wind off.” 

But Wu Sung asked him, “What are you 
saying?” 

The serving man replied, “I am only talking. 
Do not pay any heed to it, Sir Guest. Only drink 
your wine.” 

Wu Sung said, “Serving man, tell that woman 
by the counter to come and drink wine with me.” 

The serving man shouted out and said, “Do 
not talk like a fool! This is the wife of the keeper 
of the shop.” x 
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Wu Sung said, “Even though it is the wife 
of the keeper of the shop, what of it? It does not 
matter if she drinks wine with me.” 

Then the woman was very angry and she 
cursed and said, “You ought to be killed, you 
thief who ought to die!” and she pushed aside 
the gate of the counter and was just about to 
run out but Wu Sung had already taken off the 
upper part of his robe and he thrust it down into 
his girdle and he seized the bucket of wine and 
poured it out over the floor. Then he rushed into 
the counter and met her as she came. He laid 
hold on her with his hard hands and how could 
she escape from him? With one hand he held her 
by the waist and with the other he tore to pieces 
her headdress and he held her by the coil of her 
hair. Then he lifted her clean over the counter 
and threw her down into one of the great jars 
of cloudy wine and she fell with a splash. Pity 
this woman when she was thrown thus into the 
great jar of wine! 

Then Wu Sung with great strides came out 
from the counter and there were a few serving 
men there. Now their hands and feet were supple 
enough at fencing and kicking and they all 
rushed forward to stop Wu Sung. But wherever 
Wu Sung’s hand reached he lifted one of them 
up lightly and held them with his two hands and 
he threw them into the great jars of wine, too, 
and thrust them deeply in. Then again a serving 
man hastened forward and him Wu Sung took 
by the head and threw him and cast him into the 
_ wine jar too. Two more came and with a blow 
of his fist and a kick from his foot they were both 
knocked down by Wu Sung. The first three were 
in the wine jars and how could they scramble 
out? The last two were fallen in the pool of wine 
and could not rise. These serving men and ap- 
prentices were so frightened that their waters 
and wastes burst out of them and the cleverest 
one ran away. 

Then Wu Sung said, “That thing is surely 
gone to tell Chiang The Gate God to come. I will 
go and meet him. It will look well to beat him 
down on the big road, and it will make every- 
body laugh at him.” 

So with great strides Wu Sung hastened after 
him. 


Now that serving man had hurried straight to 


Chiang The Gate God and Chiang saw him and 
heard what he said and leaped in fright and he 
rose and kicked over his folding leather chair, 
and he dropped the fly fan he held and he rushed 
through the crowd that gathered. 

Wu Sung then met him fairly on the big wide 
road. Now Chiang The Gate God, although he 
was tall and large, was yet so sunken in wine 
drinking and lasciviousness that his body daily 
was weakened by these pursuits and he gave a 
great start when he saw Wu Sung, although he: 
was still running and had not stayed his feet 
yet, for how could he compete with Wu Sung, 
whose strength was that of a very tiger? More- 
over, Wu Sung came with forethought and 
purpose, 

But when Chiang saw Wu Sung he thought in 
his heart that Wu Sung was drunken and so he 
hastened on. Slow it is to tell, but in the doing 
it was swift. Wu Sung thrust out his two fists 
and made as if to beat them in Chiang’s face, 
then suddenly he turned himself about and 
walked away. Then Chiang The Gate God was 
mightily angry and he rushed forward when 
Wu Sung’s flying foot gave him a kick and this 
kick came straight into Chiang’s lower belly. 
Chiang seized himself about the belly with both 
hands and squatted down on his haunches. Then 
in the next step Wu Sung turned and his right 
foot now. kicked out and this foot, flying, hit 
upon Chiang’s forehead in the very middle and 
he fell backward. Then Wu Sung went forward 
one step and placed one foot on Chiang’s breast 
and he lifted up that fist of his, which was as 
large and coarse as an earthen bowl, and he beat 
it down upon Chiang’s head. 

Now it has been said before that the fashion 
in which Wu Sung beat Chiang The Gate God 
was first to make as if he would beat him in the 
face with his two fists and then he turned-and 
sent out his flying left foot and when he had 
kicked Chiang with this he turned again and 
with his flying right foot he kicked him. This 
fashion of fighting has a name and it is called 
The Jade Circle Step, and the Feet Following 
Each Other Like Mandarin Ducks. This feint 
was the fruit of Wu Sung’s whole life and sign 
of his true skill and it was no common feint. 

Beaten to the ground then, Chiang The Gate 
God called out, “Forgive me!” 
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Wu Sung shouted out, “If you would have 
me give you your life, you must promise me 
three things!” 

Chiang The Gate God cried out from the 
. ground, “Good Fellow, forgive me, and do not 
say three things for if there were three hundred 
I would do them all for you!” 

Then Wu Sung, pointing at Chiang, spoke 
out those three things. 

Truly because of these things 


He changed his looks and changed his face and 
wandering still, 


He cut his hair, his eyebrows shaved, he went . 


forth to kill. 


What were those three things of which Wu Sung 
spoke? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


<9 


SHIH EN GOES THRICE 
TO THE GAOL OF DEATHS. 
WU SUNG CREATES 

A VAST TURMOIL AT 

THE POOL OF THE 
FLYING CLOUD 


LE7UsS ‘SALUD: DA cee cla 


Sung planted his foot upon Chiang The Gate 
God as he lay on the ground and when he said, 
“If you would have your life then promise me 
three things,” and when Chiang had answered, 
“Good Fellow, only speak and I will give you 
them all,” Wu Sung replied, “The first thing is 
that you are to leave The Happy Wood at once 
and all your goods and possessions are to be 
given to the previous owner, The Gold Eyed 
Tiger Cub, Shih En. Who told you to rob him of 
his own?” 


In great haste Chiang promised, saying, “I 
will do it—I will do it!” 

Then Wu Sung said, “The second thing is that 
if I forgive you and let you rise you are to go 
and seek out all the good fellows of Happy 
Wood, from first to last, and invite them hither 
and they are all to come and make apologies to 
Shih En.” 

And Chiang The Gate God said, “This hum- 
ble one will promise that also.” 

Again Wu Sung said, “‘The third thing is that 
today after you have returned this wine shop to 
Shih En you are to go away at once from this 
Happy Wood and go even this very night to the 
country and you are not to live in Meng Chou. 
If you do not go away I shall beat you whenever 
I see you. If I see you ten times I shall beat you 
ten times, and if.I beat you lightly you will be 
half dead and if heavily, then you will, be dead. 
Do you promise this?” 

Chiang heard this and he wished to save his 
life and so he cried many times, “I promise—I 
promise! I will promise everything!” 

Then Wu Sung grasped him by the breast and 
lifted him up and looked at him. Long ago Chi- 
ang’s face was grown purple and now his mouth 
was swollen and his neck was bent to one side 
and from his forehead the fresh blood flowed. 
And Wu Sung pointed at Chiang The Gate God 
then and he said, “Not only an accursed and 
stupid fellow like you but even the tiger on the 
ridge was beaten by three blows of this fist and 
him also I killed. And what worth is a thing like 
you? Return this wine shop to its owner with 
all speed! If you are late at all there will be an- 
other blow for you! Then I shall kill you at one 
blow, too!” 

Now at this time only did Chiang The Gate 
God know it was Wu Sung who beat him and 
he could but call out without ceasing to be for- 
given by the noble one. 

Even as he was speaking he saw Shih En had 
already come and he led some twenty or thirty 
brave and fierce soldiers and they all came to 
aid in the conflict. But when they saw Wu Sung 
had conquered Chiang The Gate God, they were 
mightily rejoiced and they encircled Wu Sung 
and Wu Sung pointed at Chiang and said, ‘‘The 
real owner of this wine shop has come. Quickly 
move out and go and find the brave fellows.” 
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And Chiang answered, saying, “Good Fellow, 
pray go into the shop and sit down.” 

Then Wu Sung led them all into the shop but 
the floor was covered with spilled wine and there 
was no place to put one’s foot. The old male and 
female who were in the wine jars were feeling 
about and scrambling over the sides and the 
woman had just crawled out of the jar, and her 
face and head were all scratched and her lower 
body was dripping wet with the lees of the wine. 
Those several wine waiters had fled so far that 
not a shadow of them could be seen. But Wu 
Sung and the men went into the shop and sat 
down and he shouted out, “Quickly go and 
cleanse yourself !”” 

Then Chiang had a cart prepared and the 
goods tied up and the women sent off and he 
had such waiters as were not injured found and 
he sent them about the neighborhood and he in- 
vited some ten-odd of the leaders there to come 
and make their apologies to Shih En. After this 
he had all his good wine opened and the meats 
to eat with wine brought out and put upon the 
tables. And he asked Wu Sung to be seated and 
all the others also, and Wu Sung bade Shih En 
sit in the place of honor above Chiang, who sat 
in the host’s seat. 

Before each person’s place was a large bowl 
and wine was brought and poured out. When 
several rounds had been drunk Wu Sung opened 
the talk and he said, ‘‘All you Honorable Ones 
who are here! I, Wu Sung, who killed a man 
in the city of Yang Ku am exiled here, and I 
heard people say there was a wine shop in Happy 
Wood which belonged first to the son of the chief 
gaoler and it was his house and his business and 
goods. This place was taken by Chiang The Gate 
God, who because of his great strength openly 
robbed it and openly did he seize the livelihood 
of Shih En. Yet you are not to suppose and say 
that Shih En is my master. I have no relation 
with him at all. But always my life long I have 
willed to war against all on the earth who were 
unjust and if on my way I see anything unfair, 
my sword is there to be drawn out and I am not 
afraid to die. Today I came hither and with one 
blow of my foot and fist I overcame this fellow 
and so a harmful thing is driven out. Now for 
the sake of your honor I will not now take this 
thing’s life. But I wish him to go away tonight. 


\ 


If he does not leave this place and if I meet him 
again he may take the great tiger on the ridge 
as an example.” 

Now only did all know that he was the Cap- 
tain Wu who had killed the tiger on the ridge, 
and they all rose and made apologies for Chiang 
thus, “Good Fellow, cease your wrath! Bid him 
go, and return this wine shop to its owner.” 

Now Chiang The Gate God wasfrightened and 
how did he dare to raise his voice? So Shih En 
counted over the dishes and the furniture and 


took back the wine shop. Chiang’s whole face 


was red with shame although he tried to thank 
them all. Then he called a cart and put his goods 
into it and he rose and went away and of him 
there is no more to be told. 


Let it be told then of Wu Sung who invited 
all the honorable guests to drink and they drank 
on until they were drunken before they stopped. 
When night came they parted and Wu Sung 
went to sleep and he slept until full morning 
the next day before he woke. 

Now let it be told of the chief gaoler. He 
heard his son Shih En had received back again 
his wine shop in Happy Wood and he mounted 
his horse and himself he came to the wine shop 
to thank Wu Sung. For days on end they drank 
in the wine shop for celebration and all the peo- 
ple in Happy Wood knew the mighty valor of 
Wu Sung, and who of them did not come to 
give his greetings to Wu Sung? After this the 
wine shop was repaired and opened afresh and 
the old chief of the gaol went back to the En- 
campment Of Peace, and Shih En sent out men 
to discover where Chiang The Gate God had 
gone. But Chiang had taken his wife and gone 
none knew whither. So Shih En stayed on there 
and did his business and he did not go and pay 
any heed to Chiang. But he would have Wu 
Sung live on in the wine shop. 

From that time on Shih En’s business was 
three or five times as good as it had been before 
and every inn and gaming house and place of 
money exchange sent its tax in to Shih En. Be- 
cause of Wu Sung then did Shih En have this life 
again, and he reverenced Wu Sung as he did his 
own parents. From this time on Shih En again 
held the power over Happy Wood and over 
Meng Chou. Of this no more need be told. 
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Day by day passed by. Soon more than a 
month had passed and the time of great heat 
was over and the white dews of autumn brought 
coolness and the golden winds drove away the 
hot winds of summer. The new autumn was 
come. If nothing happens the story is short; if 
events come, the story is long. 

There was a day when Shih En sat talking 
idly with Wu Sung in the wine shop, and they 
talked of ways with fists and ways with staves 
and weapons. Suddenly they saw before the door 
two or three soldiers leading a horse. They came 
in and asked where the master of the wine shop 
was, and which was the Captain Wu who had 
killed the tiger? Shih En recognized these men 
as being captains of the soldiers and horsemen 
in the city of Meng Chou and they were follow- 
ers of the General, Chang Meng Fang. Shih En 
then went forward and asked, saying, ““Why do 
you seek for Captain Wu?” 

Those soldiers answered, ““We have received 
the orders of the General Chang and he has heard 
that Captain Wu is a good fellow, and so he 
has sent us hither especially with this horse to 
invite him. Here also is a card from the 
magistrate.” 

Shih En looked at this and to himself he 
thought, ‘This official is the one above my father 
and my father obeys his bidding. Now this Wu 
Sung is a prisoner sent hither and is also under 
him and so J can do nothing but bid him go.” 
Then he said to Wu Sung, “‘Elder Brother, these 
several honorable soldiers have been sent from 
the General Chang to invite you and he has told 
them to lead a horse hither. What do you think 
of this?” 

Now Wu Sung was a straightforward man 
and he did not know any hidden windings in an 
affair and he said, “If he wants me I will go 
then, and see what he has to say.” - 

Straightway he changed his garments and his 
head kerchief and he took a serving man and he 
mounted his horse and he went with all the others 
to the city of Meng Chou. When he came to the 
place where General Chang lived he dismounted 
from his horse. Then he went with those soldiers 
straight into the hall and there met the General. 

Now General Chang was in his hall and when 
he saw Wu Sung come he was very glad and he 
bade him come nearer. Wu Sung came into the 


hall and he made obeisance to the General and 
the General said to Wu Sung, “I have heard you 
are a mighty man of war and that you are a true 
man and a hero beyond compare, so that you dare 
to live and die with men. Here in my presence 
I lack just such a man, but I do not know whether 
or not you are willing to work for me and be near 
to me like this?” 

Wu Sung knelt and thanked him and said, 
“This lowly one is but a soldier from the camps 
and a criminal and how can I deserve to be raised 
like this by the Most Gracious? I ought to hold 
your whip and follow your stirrup.” 

General Chang was glad, then, and he com- ~ 
manded that fruits and wines were to be brought 
out and he himself poured out wine for Wu 
Sung to drink, and Wu Sung drank until he was 


exceedingly drunk. 


Then a room was prepared to one side of the 
hall and it was given to Wu Sung to live in. The 
next day he sent men to Shih En to fetch his pos- 
sessions and so he lived there in the house of the 


~ General. Day and night the General invited Wu 


Sung to come into the inner hall and he gave 
him wines and meats. He allowed him to go 
everywhere as he pleased and the General treated 
him as though he were a relation. Moreover, the 
General commanded a tailor to cut and make in- 
ner and outer garments for Wu Sung for the au- 
tumn, and when Wu Sung saw them he was very 
pleased and in his heart he thought, ‘“‘Can it be 
that this General with all his power will raise 
me up? From this time on I will not leave the 
General at any time and I have no time to go to 
Happy Wood to talk with Shih En, and al-_ 
though he sends men here to ask after me, yet 
they cannot come into this house to see me.” 

From this time that Wu Sung lived in the 
house of General Chang the General saw him 
and liked him well, and if anyone came to speak 
on some important matter with the General, Wu 
Sung would tell the General of it and not once 
did the General not heed him. Therefore people 
from outside presented Wu Sung with gold and 
silver and silks and satins and Wu Sung bought 
a box of peeled willow wands and put these 
gifts into it and locked them up. 


But of this no more need be told. Time passed 


' swiftly and it was soon the fifteenth day of the 
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eighth moon and the middle of autumn and the 
General was in the innermost hall in the lower 
part of the Hall Of The Mandarin Ducks. There 
a feast had been prepared in celebration of the 
mid-autumn moon festival, and the General had 
commanded Wu Sung to come in to drink wine. 
Wu Sung, seeing that the ladies of the household 
were present, drank one cup and made his obei- 
sances, and then he turned and came away. But 
the General called Wu Sung and asked him, say- 
ing, ““Whither do you go?” 

And Wu Sung answered, saying, ‘“Most Gra- 
cious One and above me, since the ladies of the 
house are present at the feast, it is decorous for 
me to withdraw myself.” 

Then the General laughed loudly and he 
said, “You are wrong! I have respected you for 
a righteous man and therefore did I invite you to 
come hither and drink wine and you are as 
though you were one of my own house. Why then 
do you withdraw yourself?’ And he commanded 
Wu Sung to seat himself. 

Then Wu Sung said, “But this lowly one is 
only a prisoner, and how dare I seat myself with 
the Most Gracious One?” 

But General Chang answered, “Righteous 
One, why do you consider yourself an outsider? 
There is no stranger here and if you seat yourself 
it does not matter.” 

Wu Sung three times and five times with all 
politeness tried to take his leave, but how was 
the General willing to let him go? He would 
have Wu Sung sit down there and Wu Sung 
could only make apology and he seated himself 
at a distance upon the edge of his chair. Then the 
General bade a slave who had been reared in his 
house to go and exhort Wu Sung to drink a cup 
or two of wine. Thus cup by cup he drank seven 
cups and the General commanded the fruits from 
the table to be given him with his wine and a 
course or two of meats were brought on also. As 
they ate they talked idly and spoke of various 
weapons and their methods and then the General 
said, ““We great generals when we drink wine do 
not use small cups,” and he commanded that 
large silver beakers be brought and he said, 
“Pour out some wine for this good man to 
drink,” and he persuaded Wu Sung to drink one 
beaker after the other. 

Seeing then how bright was the moon and how 


it shone through the eastern windows of the hall, 
Wu Sung, having drunk himself half drunk, now 
forgot his decorum and continued to drink with- 
out ceasing. Then General Chang called to him 
a slave girl reared in his home whom he had 
newly come to love and her name was Jade 
Orchid, and she came out and sang poems. The 
General pointed to Wu Sung and said to her, 
“Here is no strange person, and there is only my 
new Captain Wu here. You may sing a song of 
the mid-autumn in honor of the moon and let us 
hear it.” 

So Jade Orchid took the castanets and came 
forward and bowed to each person and opened 
her throat and she sang a song by the famous 
poet Su Tung P’o, and it was a song of the mid- 
autumn feast. And what was it she sang? It was 


this: 


““When does the clear moon shine? 

Wine bowl in hand I ask the cloudless sky. 

In the imperial halls of Heaven 

What year is it there now? 

I would ride there on the wheels of the wind 

Save that I fear those jade halls are too chill— 

I cannot endure them, 

Therefore here I await the moon, 

The pointed shadows on the ground. 

No longer like the world of men 

I draw the jeweled curtains high 

So that the windows are higher than the 
flowery doors, 

The moon shines in now so bright that none 
can sleep. 

Ah, hatred should not exist on such an earth 
as this! 

. .. Moon, why, when friends are separated 
far, 

Do you shine the rounder and more bright? 

On earth we each must suffer and rejoice, 
separate and meet again, 

So the moon changes also, round or narrowed, 
waxing but to wane. 

Thus life has been from ancient ages 

Until this very moonlit night. 

Would that life might last on forever, 

So that, though separate, you and I 

Could look forever on this selfsame moon!” 


When Jade Orchid had finished singing she 
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put down her castanets and bowed to each person 
again and then she stood to one side. Then Gen- 
eral Chang said again, “Jade Orchid, you may 
pour out wine for us all.” 

Then Jade Orchid poured out the wine and 
she took up the host’s cup of exhortation to drink 
wine and a slave poured wine into it. She pre- 
sented this first to the General and then she in- 
_ vited the ladies to drink and last she invited Wu 

Sung. And General Chang called out, ‘Pour the 
cup more full!” 

But how could Wu Sung dare so much as to 
lift up his head? He rose and leaned from a dis- 
_tance and took the wine and called out two loud 
greetings to the General and to his ladies and he 
took up the wine and drank it all down at once 
clean and put the cup down. Then General 
Chang pointed to Jade Orchid and he said to Wu 
Sung, “This woman has a little cleverness of 
sorts, for not only does she know a great many 
pieces of music but she sews very well also. In a 
few days when I can choose a lucky day I shall 
give her to you for a wife.” 

Then Wu Sung rose and bowed his head in 
obeisance and he said, “But what manner of man 
do I appear to you, and how dare I hope for a 
woman from the household of the Most Gra- 
cious for my wife? Surely death will fall on me 
if I accept such unmerited honor.” 

Then General Chang laughed and he said, 
“But since I have spoken thus, surely I will give 
her to you. Do not wilfully oppose me, for surely 
I will do what I have said.” 

And they drank together some tea cups of 
wine one after the other and Wu Sung felt the 
heat of the wine rising in him. Then he feared 
lest he behave with impropriety and so he rose 
and gave thanks and bade farewell to the Gen- 
eral and to the ladies and he came out and went 
to the veranda in front of his own rooms and 

‘ opened the door. But he felt the wine he had 
drunk and the meats he had eaten heavy in his 
belly and he could not sleep at once. He went in 
his room and took off his outer robes and his 
head kerchief. Then he took a staff and went out 
into the court and there in the light of the moon 
he made a few postures with his staff and whirled 
it several times about his head. And he looked up 
at the sky and he saw it was midnight. 

Then Wu Sung went into his room and he 


took off his inner garments and prepared for 
sleep when suddenly in the hall behind he heard 
a great crying of voices, “A thief—a thief!’ Wu 
Sung heard it and he thought, “Since the General 


~ loves me like this if there is a thief in his inner 


halls why should I not go out and save them?” 

Now Wu Sung wanted to prove himself be- 
fore the General and so he took up a good swift 
staff he had and he hastened into the inner hall. 
There he saw the singing girl Jade Orchid come 
out trembling and pointing and saying, “A thief 
has rushed into the inner garden!” 

Wu Sung, hearing these words, took up his 
staff and with great strides he hastened into the 


. garden and he went about in it but he saw no 


one. So he turned himself and came out again. 
Now he had not thought that from the dark 
shadows there would be a stool thrown out and 
he stumbled over it and fell. Then came out 
seven or eight soldiers and they cried out, 
“Seize the thief!’ And they took a hempen 
rope and bound Wu Sung with it. 

Wu Sung called out in agitation, “It is I!” 

But how would the soldiers let him defend 
himself? He was taken in and there in the 
midst of blazing lights and candles sat General 
Chang. A great shout of voices went up, saying, 
“Bring him here!” So the soldiers forced Wu 
Sung on, beating him at every step, and they 
beat him thus to the front of the hall. But Wu 
Sung cried out, “I am no thief—I am Wu 
Sung!” 

Then General Chang, seeing him, was filled 
with rage and his face changed color and he 
shouted out, ‘“You accursed thief! You have 
the eyes and the brows and the heart and the 
liver of a thief! I have raised you in one stroke 
to a high place and I have not made you suffer 
in the least way and I have but just had you 
feasting with me and sitting at the very table 
with me. I had in mind to raise you up to an 
official place and how could you commit such 
a crime as this?” 

And Wu Sung cried out very loudly, “Gen- 
eral, it has nothing to do with me—I came to 
catch the thief, and why have they seized me 
for the thief? I am one whose goodness reaches 
from the earth to the very heavens and I would 
not do such a.thing as this!’ 

But the General shouted out, “You thing, do 
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not deny it! Let the soldiers go to his room and 
search it and see what is hidden there.” 

All the soldiers held Wu Sung by force and 
they went into his room and broke open that 
box of willow wands-and looked into it. There 
were clothes on top and underneath were wine 
cups and jugs of silver. Altogether there must 
have been some hundred or two ounces of stolen 
silver goods. Wu Sung saw this, and he had not 
a word left to speak. He could only cry out, “I 
have been betrayed!” 

The soldiers then carried the box into the 
hall and General Chang saw it and he cursed 
mightily, saying, “This accursed thief! How 
has he been so without virtue as this? The 
booty is hidden in your very box! How can you 
deny it? The proverb says, ‘All living things 
may be brought to salvation except man.’ Your 
appearance is that of a man but you have the 
heart and liver of a wild animal. Since the 
proofs are so clear there is nothing more to be 
said.” 

And there in the middle of the night the Gen- 
eral sealed with his official seal the stolen booty 
and he commanded that Wu Sung be cast into 
the deepest dungeon and he would talk with 
him when it was day. 

Then although Wu Sung cried out loudly 
that he had been betrayed yet how would they 
let him defend himself? All the soldiers took 
the proofs and cast Wu Sung into the dungeon. 

That very night General Chang sent men to 
report the matter to the magistrate and to all 
high and low in the court he gave bribes of 
silver. The next day at dawn the magistrate 
had just gone to the Hall Of Audience, and 
there were guards and police and they forced 
Wu Sung into the hall and all the proofs of his 
guilt were there also. General Chang’s trusty 
men brought the letter from their master tell- 
ing all the story and they presented it to the 
magistrate to see. Then the magistrate com- 
manded that Wu Sung was to be bound and the 
gaolers brought all the instruments of torture 
that are used for prisoners and placed them 
there before Wu Sung. 

Wu Sung was about to open his mouth in 
his defense when the magistrate said, ‘“This thing 
was already a criminal sent from a distance and 
how can he be anything but a thief? Surely he 


saw the silver and of a sudden the desire rose in 
him, for the proofs are all very clear. I will not 
listen to his foolish talk. I will only have him 
beaten the more severely.” 

Then the soldiers and the gaolers took up 
the split bamboos and they rained blows upon. 
Wu Sung. Now Wu Sung knew there was noth- 
ing for him to say and there was nothing for it 
either but for him to accept the charge falsely 
and so he said, “On the fifteenth day of this 
very moon there was a moment when I saw 
spread out many of the silver wine cups and 
therefore desire rose in me and that night I took 


- the opportunity before they had been put away 


to go and take them for myself.” 

This confession was written down and given 
to the magistrate and the magistrate said, 
“This thing is such an one that if he sees money 
his desire rises and there is no need to say more. 
Bring a rack and put it on his neck and throw 
him in gaol.” 

The gaoler then brought a long rack and put 
it on Wu Sung and led him into the cell for 
prisoners who were to die and there he was 
locked in. As for Wu Sung, locked into the 
great gaol, he thought to himself thus, “That 
thing of a General Chang, how hateful he is! 
And he has prepared a bag like this to put over 
my head to do me hurt! If I can escape from 
here with my life surely I will think of some 
way to revenge myself upon him.” 

But the guards and gaolers kept Wu Sung in 
the great gaol and day and night his feet were 
locked in chains and his hands were held fast in 
wooden stocks. They were not willing to free 
him in the least degree. 


Let it be told now of Shih En. Already there 
had been some who came and told him what had 
happened and in great haste he went fo the city 
and took counsel with his father. And the chief 
gaoler said, “The eye can see well enough that 
this is in revenge for Chiang The Gate God, and 
the higher official has bribed General Chang to 
do this and so he has carried out this plot to in- 
jure Wu Sung. Surely money has been spent 
everywhere for this and for this reason no one 
allowed Wu Sung to make any defense and 
doubtless they plan to take his very life. Think- 
ing closely on it now, I know surely Wu Sung 
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would not be able to commit a crime worthy of 
death. But there is nothing to do except to send 
gifts to the gaolers and to the keepers in the 
gaol and beseech them to let Wu Sung keep his 
life. Beyond this, we must think further.” 

Then Shih En said, “There is among the 
gaolers one surnamed K’ang and he has been 
friendly with me. How will it be if I go and be- 
seech him?” 

The chief gaoler replied, ““Wu Sung suffers 
this imprisonment because of you. If you do not 
go and save him now, then when will you go?” 

So Shih En took two hundred and more 
ounces of silver and he went straight to the man 
K’ang’s house but he was still not returned 
from the gaol. Then Shih En bade his servants 
to go to the gaol and tell him of his coming. In 
a short time K’ang came back and met Shih En 
and Shih En told him point by point the story 
of Wu Sung, and K’ang answered, saying, “I 
will not deceive my elder brother. I will say 
that this General Chang is the sworn brother- 
friend of a certain official who sent Chiang The 
Gate God here. Now Chiang The Gate God 
hides in this official’s home and he asked this 
man to send money to General Chang to do 
this, and so think out this plot. All the people 
high and low in this place have been given gifts. 
We have all received his money. As for the 
magistrate, he is working with all his might for 
the official and he is determined to have Wu 
Sung’s life, and of all there is only one, a man 
surnamed Yie, who is a judge, who is not will- 
ing. Because he is unwilling, the thing has not 
been completed. This judge is just and merci- 
ful and he is not willing to injure a common 
man, so because of this Wu Sung has not yet 
suffered. Now I have heard all my elder brother 
has to say and I hold the affairs of the gaol in 
my hand. Therefore I will let Wu Sung be free 
of his bonds and after today he shall not suffer 
any hardship at all. Now do you go quickly and 
find some one to go to the judge and urge him 
to pass sentence quickly and let him out of the 
gaol and so save his life.” 

Shih En then gave a hundred ounces of silver 
to K’ang, but how was he willing to receive it? 
Twice and thrice he refused it before he was 
willing to take it. Then Shih En said farewell 
and came away and went straight back to the 


exiles’ gaol, and he hunted a man who was a 
good friend of the judge Yie’s and he sent the 
judge a hundred ounces of silver and begged 
him to pass sentence soon upon Wu Sung and 
let him go. 

Now this judge himself knew that Wu Sung 
was a good fellow and he had heart of his own 
to help him, and he had written a report of the 
matter which was undecided as to its sentence. 
But General Chang had received much silver 
from above and he would not allow the judge 
to pass a light sentence, although, indeed, ac- 
cording to the law Wu Sung could not for such 
a crime lose his life. Thus in dally and delay 
one day passed after the other and nothing 
could be done except to find some way of mak- 
ing way with him secretly in the gaol. 

Now, however, having received this hundred 
ounces of silver and knowing also the plot 
against Wu Sung he changed his whole sen- 
tence and made it very.light and it seemed that 
all guilt was lifted off from Wu Sung, and 
when his term in gaol was ended his guilt would 
be ended. 

The next day Shih En prepared many wines 
and meats and everything was complete and 
nothing lacking. He asked the warder sur- 
named K’ang and went with him into the gaol 
to see Wu Sung and as soon as they met Shih 
En presented the meats. Now Wu Sung had 
already benefited by the protection of the 
warder K’ang and his chains and stocks were 
all taken off. Then Shih En again brought forth 
some twenty or thirty ounces of silver and he 
gave it out among the small keepers in the gaol 
and he brought out all the meats and foods and 
gave them to Wu Sung. Then he whispered into 
Wu Sung’s ear, “This imprisonment is clearly 
because the General Chang is taking revenge 
for Chiang The Gate God and he seeks to in- 
jure you, my Elder Brother. But let your heart 
rest and do not grieve. I have already told the 
whole matter to the judge Yie and he truly de- 
sires to help you. On the day when your term is 
up we will think again of a way to manage this.” 

At this time Wu Sung having received so 
much freedom had conceived the idea of es- 
cape from the gaol but he heard Shih En to the 
end and he gave up the plan of escape. Thus 
Shih En comforted Wu Sung when he was in 
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gaol and he went back to his own place. 

When two days had passed Shih En again 
prepared meats and wines and silver and again 
he found K’ang and asked him to take him into 
gaol to talk with Wu Sung. They met and Shih 
En presented his foods and again he gave silver 


everywhere as wine money for everyone and | 


again he returned home. And he found friends 
to present silver high and low for him and he 
urged the judge and pressed him to pass his sen- 
tence soon. After some days had passed Shih 
En again took food, meat and wine, and he had 
some garments made and again he had the 
warder K’ang take him into the gaol and he 
paid for everyone in the gaol, and he asked 
them to consider Wu Sung and protect him. 
Then he bade Wu Sung take off his soiled cloth- 
ing and eat his food. 

Now Shih En had come back and forth thus 
several times and he was used to the place and 
thus the days passed one after the other and Shih 
En had come three times to the gaol. He took 
no care that he would be seen by one who was 
an intimate in the house of the official, who 
went back and told what he had seen, and that 
official went:and talked with General Chang 
and General Chang again sent silver to the 
magistrate and told him of the matter. Now that 
magistrate was a man greedy for bribes and he 
took the gift and he continually sent men to the 
gaol to spy and if they saw any idlers they were 
to ask concerning them. 

And Shih En found this out and how did he 
dare go in again to see Wu Sung? But the keep- 
ers and the gaolers cared for Wu Sung as they 


had before and Shih En could only go to the. 


home of the warder K’ang and inquire and so 
find out the long and short of what was happen- 
ing. Of this no more need be told. 


Thus the time passed until two moons were 
gone and Judge Yie diligently sought to manage 
the affair successfully for Wu Sung, and day and 
night he sought out the magistrate to make the 
issue clear. Now for the first time did the magis- 
trate know that General Chang had received sil- 
ver for what he did and that he had united with 
that official to injure Wu Sung. In his own heart 
he thought, ‘So then you have received silver 


Ped 


and you would use me to injure someone! 


And because of this the magistrate’s heart was 
without further zeal and he paid no more atten- 
tion to Wu Sung and no longer guarded him 
rigorously. Thus day by day passed until sixty 
days were finished and Wu Sung’s term ended, 
and it was time for his sentence. 

Then the gaoler brought Wu Sung out and 
led him into the Hall Of Justice and there he 
removed Wu Sung’s rack. And Judge Yie read 
aloud Wu Sung’s confession and he judged and 
decided what crime it was that Wu Sung had 
committed. And he sentenced Wu Sung that he 
was to be beaten twenty strokes on the shoulders 
and that letters were to be branded on his cheek 
and he was to be exiled‘to a city called En Chou. 
As for the things he had stolen, they were all to 
be returned to the real owner and General Chang 
could do nothing but send a servant to fetch 
these things and take them back. There in the 
hall therefore Wu Sung was beaten twenty 
strokes and a gold brand was put on his face and 
an iron collar weighing seven and a half catties 
was placed about his neck and his hands were 
locked into it also. Then a proclamation was 
written and two strong guardsmen were ap- 
pointed and they were to escort Wu Sung to his 
destination. The day of departure was decided 
also. Those two guardsmen brought the collar 
and locked it on Wu Sung and led him out of the 
gates of Meng Chou. 

Now when Wu Sung was beaten he was not 
beaten severely because the chief gaoler of the 
exiles’ gaol had used silver very freely and 
Judge Yie protected him and the gaolers knew | 
he had been injured. But all his anger was locked 
fast in his full heart and with his new bonds he 
came out of the city and the two guards walked 
behind him. They had gone something over a 
third of a mile when out of the wine shop by the 
side of the highway Shih En was seen to come 
forth. He saw Wu Sung and he said, “Your 
younger brother will do nothing but stay here 
and await you.” 

Now Wu Sung when he looked at Shih En saw 
that again his head was wrapped in a cloth and 
his hand bandaged and Wu Sung asked him, say- 
ing, “I have not seen you for a long time. Why 
are you bound as you were before?” 

And Shih En answered, ‘Truly I will not de- 
ceive my elder brother and I will tell you that 
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after the three times I saw you in the gaol I was 
discovered by the magistrate for he continually 
watched to see who went into the gaol. General 
Chang also sent men to walk back and forth in 
front of the gate of the court to see that none 
went in. For this your younger brother could go 
no more into the great gaol to see you, and I 
could only go to K’ang’s house to ask for news. 
Half a moon ago I was in the shop in Happy 
Wood and that Chiang The Gate God came back 
again at the head of a band of soldiers to maraud, 
- and I battled with him again and he would have 
me find men to come and apologize for me and 
he took the shop from me again and he took all 
my dishes and goods away. As for me, I have 
been at home nursing my wounds. Today I heard 
that my elder brother was exiled to En Chou, 
and I have two padded coats to give you to wear 
on the road. There are two cooked geese here also, 
and I pray you eat before you go on.” 

Then Shih En called the two guardsmen and 
invited them to drink wine. But how were those 
two guards willing to go into thé wine shop? 
They poured out rough talk and they said, “Such 
a thing as this Wu Sung is but a thievish fellow 
and shall we drink your wine? Tomorrow there 
would be plenty of talk against us at the court 
and if you fear a beating then leave here in 
haste!” 

Shih En, seeing there was nothing to be said, 
took out some ten-odd ounces of silver and gave 
it to the pair but how were those two willing to 
take it? In great wrath they forced Wu Sung to 
go on his way. 

Then Shih En fetched two bowls of wine and 
he gave it to Wu Sung to drink and he tied a 
bundle on to Wu Sung’s girdle. As for the two 
cooked geese, he hung them on to Wu Sung’s 
tack. Then he stopped and put his mouth to Wu 
Sung at his ear, and he said, “There are two 
padded coats in the bundle and a kerchief tied 
full of odd silver and it will serve you for money 
on the way. There are also two pairs of eight- 
buttoned hempen shoes. Only take care of your- 
self on the way. These two accursed things have 
no good purpose in their breasts.” e 

Then Wu Sung bent his head and he said, 
“You need not tell me. I know it already. But if 
there were two more I would not be afraid. Only 
go back and care for yourself. Pray let your heart 


be at rest. I have a way of my own to manage.” 

So Shih En bade farewell to Wu Sung and, 
weeping, he went away. Of this no more need be 
said. 


Then Wu Sung and the two guards went on 
their way and they had not gone more than a 
mile or so when the two guards began to talk 
secretly together and they said, “We do not see 
those other two coming.” 

Now Wu Sung heard this and to himself he 
pondered it, and he said to himself with a chill 
smile, ‘“These impious accursed fools, who are 
coming to trouble me, who am far better than 
they!” 

Now Wu Sung’s right hand was fastened in 
the rack but his left hand was free and he reached 
for one of the two cooked geese and he fell to 
eating it and he paid no heed to those two 
guards. Thus they went about a mile further and 
he reached for the other cooked goose and grasp- 
ing it with his shackled right hand he tore the 
meat from it with his left hand and he ate on 
alone. When they had gone about a mile and a 


half further he had eaten these two cooked geese 


clean. They were still between two and three 
miles away from a city when on the road ahead 
of them two men were seen standing and they 
held swords in their hands and at their girdles 
hung daggers. There they waited. When they 
saw the two guards bringing Wu Sung they 
helped them and fell in with them as they 
walked. Then Wu Sung saw those two guards 
lift their eyebrows and wink their eyes with 
those other two and they passed secret signals to 
each other. Wu Sung had soon noticed this out 
of the corners of his eyes and he saw that there 
were some eight parts of evil ahead for him and 
he held the matter in his mind, although he be- 
haved as if he had seen nothing. So they went on 
awhile and they came to a place and there were 
pools on every hand where fish were swimming. 
On all four sides were narrow streams and wide 
and the five of them walked on the brink. 

Now there was here a very wide bridge of 
wooden planks and beside it an arch of com- 
memoration and above it was an inscription 
which said ‘“The Pool Of The Flying Cloud.” 

When Wu Sung saw this, he asked falsely, 
“What is the name of this place?” 
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The guard answered, saying, “You are not 
blind and do you not see that inscription by the 
bridge that says The Pool Of The Flying 
Cloud?” 

Wu Sung stood still and he said, “I must stay 
here to pass my water.” 

Then those two who carried swords went on a 
pace or so and the other two stood near Wu Sung. 
Suddenly out came Wu Sung’s flying foot and 
with one blow he had turned one man over into 
the water. The other one turned swiftly to move 
away but Wu Sung’s right foot had early flown 
up and with a great splash he kicked that one into 
the water too. Then those other two were ter- 
rified and they ran along the bridge. But Wu 
Sung gave a mighty shout, “Whither do you 
go?” 

And he wrenched his right hand downward 
and burst apart the two sides of his rack and he 
ran off the bridge. Of the two guards one fell 
down in his fright and Wu Sung leaped forward 
after the one who ran on and with one blow of 
his fist on the man’s back he knocked him flat. 
Then from the water’s edge Wu Sung picked up 
a sword and he thrust it several times through the 
man’s body and there he died on the ground. And 
Wu Sung turned himself about and he thrust his 
knife also through that one who had fallen in 
his fright. As for those two whom he had kicked 
into the water, they had but just climbed out and 
were about to run away when Wu Sung went 
after them and again he thrust his sword through 
one of them. Then running ahead for a pace he 
grasped the other one by the hair and he shouted 
out, ‘You thing, speak out the truth! Then I 
will forgive you your life!” 

That man answered, “We are two soldiers of 
Chiang The Gate God’s, and our lord and the of- 
ficial who is his friend planned together to send 
the two of us here to help the guards that to- 
gether we might rob you of your life.” 

Wu Sung asked, “Where is your lord Chiang 
The Gate God?” 

That man replied, ‘““When we two lowly ones 
came he was with the official in the home of Gen- 
eral Chang and they were feasting together in the 
inner hall and waiting especially for our return.” 

Wu Sung said, “If indeed it is thus, then I 
cannot forgive you.” And he lifted up his sword 
in his hand and killed this man also. 


Then he took off the men’s knives from their 
girdles and he chose the best blade of all and took 
it. As for the two dead bodies, he threw them 
both into the water. Then he feared the other 
two were not wholly dead and he took up his 
sword and he thrust it through each man several 
times again. After this he stood for a while upon 
the bridge and ‘in his heart he meditated thus, 
“Although I have killed these four accursed per- 
sons, yet if I do not kill Chiang and the other 
two how can I rid myself of my hatred?” 

And he took up his sword and pondered for a 
while. All of a sudden a thought came into his 
mind and he hastened back to the city of Meng 
Chou. 


Because of this 


Beautiful halls were filled with the dead, 
Candles shone down on streams running red. 


When Wu Sung went back again into the city of 
Meng Chou what then became of him? Pray hear 
it told in the next chapter. 


Tey 30 


BLOOD SPATTERS THE HALL 
OF THE MANDARIN DUCKS: 
WU SUNG WALKS 

BY NIGHT ON 

CENTIPEDE 

HILL 


IT IS SAI D's General Chang had 


obeyed the commands of that official, since he 
had received bribes, and he made revenge for 
Chiang The Gate God and he desired to take Wu 
Sung’s life. Who then could have thought that 
four people could all have been killed by Wu 
Sung and that now they lay dead in The Pool Of 
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The Flying Cloud? There Wu Sung stood or the 
bridge and he meditated to himself awhile and 
he thought back and forth and his desire for re- 
venge rose and filled the very heavens. If he did 
not kill General Chang, how could he be rid of 
all his hatred? He ran and stood beside the dead 
bodies of those persons and he took off their 
swords and chose the best and used it for his own 
and he chose a good sword and took it. Then he 
went straight back to the city of Meng Chou. 

When he had reached the heart of the city it 
was the time of late sunset and he walked slowly 
until he came to the outside of the wall around 
the inner garden of the General’s house. Now 
this place was a stable yard and Wu Sung hid 
there among the stables and he listened and 
heard that the groom of this place was still in- 
side the court, and he had not yet returned. Even 
as Wu Sung was there looking about he heard 
the squeak of the small side gate opening and the 
groom came through carrying a lantern. Then 
he closed the side gate. 

Now Wu Sung hid there in the shadows and 
he heard the watchman’s drum beating and soon 
it struck once for the watch and then four times 
for the parts. The groom went about feeding 
straw and beans to the horses and he hung up the 
lantern and he opened his quilts, and he took off 
his clothes and he lay down in his bed and slept. 

Then Wu Sung went to the gate and pushed it 
to and fro with his shoulder and the groom 
shouted, “This high one has but just slept and 
you come to steal my clothes! It is too early yet!” 

Then Wu Sung set his sword beside the gate 
and he grasped his dagger in his hand and again 
he pushed the door back and forth. How could 
the groom bear this? He leaped up from that bed 
all naked as he was and he took up a pole he had 
for getting straw and he drew aside the bar from 
the gate. But even as he was about to open the 
gate Wu Sung forced it open and rushed out and 
grasped the groom by the hair. The groom was 
just about to cry out when in the light of the 
lantern he saw a hand holding high a bright and 
glittering knife and he was so terrified that eight 
parts of his strength went out of him. He could 
only cry out, ‘Forgive me my life!” 

But Wu Sung asked, “Do you know me?” 

The groom heard his voice and then he knew 
it was Wu Sung and he.cried out, ‘Elder 


Brother, this has nothing to do with me! Forgive 
me, then!” 

Wu Sung asked, “Only tell me truly where 
General Chang is now.” 

The groom replied, “Today he has drunk a 
day of wine with an official and with Chiang 
The Gate God, the three of them, and they were 
drinking in the Hall Of The Mandarin Ducks.” 

Wu Sung asked, “Is this tale true?” 

The groom replied, “If this lowly one lies, 
then may I die of a cankerous sore!” 

Then Wu Sung replied, “If it is so, I cannot 
forgive you,” and he lifted up his dagger and 
killed this groom. With one foot he kicked aside 
the dead body and he thrust the dagger back into 
the scabbard and there in the light of the lantern 
he took out the wadded coat that Shih En had 
given him. 

He took off his old clothes and put on die two 
new coats and then he girdled them very closely 
about him. The dagger and its sheath he tied on 
his girdle. Then he went to the bed and fetched 
a sheet and tied his silver into it and thrust it 
into his girdle bag, and this bag he hung beside 
the door. The door he stood up against the wall. 

Then he went and blew out the light and so he 
sallied forth. Taking his dagger in his hand he 
climbed up the door to the top of the wall. It was 
now bright moonlight and Wu Sung leaped 
down from the top of the wall into the inner 
court. Then he went through the open gate again 
and moved the gate back and again he turned 
and came and closed the gate as it had been be- 
fore, but he took out the bar so that it could not 
be locked. 

Then he looked about him to see where a light 
shone out and he saw a lamp in the kitchen, and 
he saw’ two slaves there in the lamplight and 
and they were complaining of this and that and 
they said, ‘We have tended them the whole day 
and still oa will not go to sleep. Still must they 
have tea to drink and those two guests do not 
know what shame is that they have drunk them- 
selves so drunken as this and still they will not 
come downstairs and go to bed!” 

Thus they talked and there was no end to their 
talking and even as these two slaves were there 
muttering and complaining Wu Sung leaned his 
sword against the wall and he drew the bloody 
dagger from his girdle. Then he gave the door a 
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push and the door opened with a squeak and he 
rushed in. He grasped one slave by the hair with 
one hand and with the dagger in the other hand 
he cut off her head. The other slave would fain 
have escaped but it was as though her two feet 
were nailed to the ground and she would fain 
have shrieked but her mouth was like a mute’s, 
and this because she was frightened into a daze. 
But these two slaves are not to be blamed for 
fright, who are of little courage by nature, for 
had we who read this tale also seen this sight, 
our tongues would have been cloven to the roofs 


of our mouths. So Wu Sung lifted up his dagger ~ 


and killed the other slave also. Then he dragged 
the two bodies and placed them beside the stove 
and he put out the kitchen lamp. 

Now by the light of the moon he went step 
by step stealthily to the hall. Now Wu Sung was 
of old one who ran in and out of these courts and 
the ways were well known to him. He came 
straight to the stair which led to the Hall Of The 
Mandarin Ducks and with light steps and soft 
movements of his hands he felt his way up the 
stairs. 

By now the serving men and maids who cared 


for the masters had grown weary and they had 


gone as far away as they dared and only the talk 
of those three could be heard, the official, Gen- 
eral Chang and Chiang The Gate God. There 
Wu Sung stood on the stair and listened to them 
and he heard the mouth of Chiang full of praises 
for General Chang, and he said, “I have greatly 
troubled the Highest with my revenge, and 
surely I shall return the favor of the Most Gra- 
cious.” 

Then General Chang said to the official, “If it 
were not for the sake of my brother-friend who 
would dare to do what I have done? Although 
you have wasted some silver money still you 
have fixed that thing right well, too, for by this 
time they have certainly put out their hands 
and killed him. That thing is probably dead, for 
I commanded that he was to be killed at The 
Pool Of The Flying Cloud. Tomorrow morn- 
ing those four will return and we will know all.” 

Then the official said, “It is easy enough for 
those four against the one, and if there were even 
more the four could kill them all.” 

And Chiang The Gate God said, “This hum- 
ble one also told my underlings to come and I 


told them to go there and put forth their hands 
also, and when he was dead they were to come 
back quickly with the news.” 

Wu Sung heard all this. Then that dark 
wicked wrath rose in his heart and it seemed to 
rise thirty thousand feet into the air and the very 
sky seemed shattered with it. His knife in his 
right hand and his left hand outspread, he rushed 
up the stair. There were three or five candles 
alight and in several places the moonlight 
poured in and everything was very bright and 
clear, and the vessels for wine drinking had not 
been taken away. 

Chiang The Gate God sat in an arm-chair and 
when he saw it was Wu Sung there he gave a 
great start and it seemed as though his liver and 
heart and all his vitals rushed up into the ninth 
heaven with his fright. To tell it is slow but how 
swift it was in the doing! Chiang made haste to 
rise but Wu Sung’s dagger had already come 
down and split his face wide, and even the chair 
he sat in was overthrown. Then Wu Sung turned 
himself. By this time General Chang had but 
stirred his feet to move and he was struck by Wu 
Sung’s dagger just below the ear and he fell on 
the stair. There writhing on the floor the two 
wounded men thought of some way of escape. 

As for that official, he was truly a man of 
battle and although he was drunken with wine 
still he had some strength left, and seeing that 
Wu Sung had already thrown down two men, he 
made up his mind he could not escape. There- 
fore he lifted up his arm-chair and plunged for- 
ward. But Wu Sung grasped the chair and he 
seized a chance and pushed. Now even if the of- 
ficial had not been drunken and if his heart had 
been clear and clean, he could not have with- 
stood Wu Sung’s strength, and down he fell 
backward. 

Wu Sung hastened after him and with one 
blow of his dagger he first cut off the official’s 
head. Now Chiang The Gate God had gathered 
strength and he raised himself up. Wu Sung’s 
left foot had early lifted itself and he kicked 
Chiang over and held him down with this foot, 
and he cut off his head. Then he turned himself 
about and cut off the head of the General also. 

After this, seeing that there were wines and 
meats on the table, Wu Sung took up a wine 
goblet and at one gulp he drank it clean. Thus he 
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drank two or three goblets after the other. And 
he went to the dead bodies and with his sword 
he cut off a strip of silk from the garment of each 
and he dipped these into the blood and went and 
wrote upon the northern wall in eight great let- 
ters these words, “He who kills men is the tiger- 
killer, Wu Sung.” 

Then he took from the table the silver drink- 
ing vessels that had been General Chang’s, and 
he stamped on them and made them flat and he 
thrust several of them into his bosom. So he went 
down the stairs. 

But suddenly he heard the lady of General 
Chang downstairs and she called out, “The lords 
upstairs are all drunken—let two serving men 
go up quickly to support them!” 

Before she had finished speaking two men 
went up. Now Wu Sung was there hiding be- 
side the stair and as he looked at the two men he 
saw they were two who formerly had served him 
and the very two who had captured him before. 
Wu Sung there in the darkness let them pass by, 
but he blocked the road by which they must re- 
turn. The two went into the room and they saw 


the three dead bodies lying in pools of blood - 


and they were so frightened they could but stare 
at each other aghast and they could not speak a 
word and it was as though the eight bones of their 
skulls had burst asunder and into each head a 
half bucket of icy water had been poured. Even 
as they made haste to return Wu Sung was there 
at their backs and he lifted his dagger in his hand 
and straightway he cut one down. The other one 
knelt down and pleaded for his life. But Wu 
Sung replied, “I cannot forgive you!” And he 
seized the man and thrust his knife through him. 

Then were these beautiful halls filled with the 
blood of the dead and the light of the candles 
fell upon dead bodies outstretched. And Wu 
Sung said, “Since I have begun, let me finish! 
Now though I kill a hundred I can die but the 
once for them all.” 

So he took up his dagger and went down the 
stairs. The lady asked, saying, ‘What are those 
terrible cries upstairs?” 

Wu Sung rushed into the room, and the lady 
seeing a great tall fellow coming yet asked who 
it was. But Wu Sung’s dagger flew out early and 
struck her face and she fell and lay there scream- 
ing. Wu Sung grasped her and was about to cut 


off her head, but the blade would not pierce her 
flesh. Wu Sung had a doubt in his heart and there 
in the light of the moon he looked at the knife, 
and its edge was turned. Wu Sung said, “No 
wonder I could not cut off her head!” 

Then swiftly he turned and went to the 
kitchen and he fetched his sword and cast aside 
his broken blade and again he turned and went 
upstairs. There in the light of the candle he saw 
the slave, who had sung before General Chang, 
named Jade Orchid, leading two little children. 
She held a light in her candle and in its light she 
gazed at the lady who lay killed on the floor. 
Then she cried out, ‘‘Ah, bitterness !”’ 

But Wu Sung grasped his sword and he thrust 
it into the very bosom of the maid and he stabbed 
the two children also; a stab to each and they 
were dead. Then he went out of the central hall 
and he barred the outer gates so none could come 
in and again he came in and he found two or 
three women and he killed them all. And Wu 
Sung said, ‘(Now my heart is at rest and now at 
last my purpose is fulfilled. I will go now and 
let come what may.” 

So he thrust his dagger into its sheath and he 
took up his sword and he went out of the gate 
into the stable. There he took up his girdle bag 
and he put into it all the silver vessels he had 
in his bosom and he tied the bag about his waist. 
Then he let his feet go and with his sword in his 
hand he went forth toward the city. To himself 
he thought thus, “If I wait until the gates are 
opened, surely I shall be seized. Better it is if I 
climb the walls by night.” 

Then he climbed up bit by bit that city wall. 
Now this city of Meng Chou was but a small 
place and the wall was of earth and not builded 
very high, and he looked down from the wall and 
he thrust his.sword down into the empty air, but 
with the point upward and the handle down, and 
then from the wall he leaped down and he thrust 
the handle of his sword down and he stayed him- 
self upon the brink of the moat. 

There in the light of the moon he looked into 
the water and it was but a foot or two deep. 
Now this season was midway through the tenth 
moon and it was winter and the water every- 


where was very low. So Wu Sung there beside 


the moat took off his socks and shoes and took 
the cloths from off his legs and wrapped his gar- 
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ments about him and he waded across the moat. 
Then he bethought himself that in the bundle 
Shih En had given him there were two pairs of 
eight-buttoned hempen shoes. So he brought 
them out and put them on his feet. Then he heard 
the watchman’s gong in the city and it was three 
quarters past the fourth watch. And Wu Sung 
said, “‘Now today has this accursed anger gone 
from me and I am free of it. Yet although this 
place is fair enough it is not the home for me, 
and I can only leave it.” 

So he took up his sword and he went along a 
path to the east. He walked along for some two 
hours, the span of a watch, and already the sky 
was a little light. 


Now Wu Sung had suffered the night through 
and his body was very weary, and the welts where 
he had been beaten broke out afresh-and pained 
him greatly and how could he bear it any longer? 
He saw ahead of him a wood and a very small 
and ancient temple. Wu Sung hastened into this 
temple and laid down his long sword and he un- 
tied his bundle and used it for a pillow and he 
laid himself down to sleep. 

Even as he was about to close his eyes he saw 


coming into the temple two barbed hooks on 


bamboo poles and they hooked into him. Then 
the two men who held them dashed in and pinned 
Wu Sung down and they took a rope and bound 
him. Two more men then came and the four of 
them said, together, “How fat this aceursed fel- 
low is! He will be a good one to bring to our 
elder brother.” 

How could Wu Sung by any sort of struggle 
free himself now ! Those four men took his sword 
and his bundle and they led him away as though 
he were a sheep and they went so fast their feet 
seemed to skim the ground. They dragged him 
into a village. 

Now these four persons talked among them- 
selves on the way thus, “See how this fellow is 
spotted over with drops of blood! From whence 
has he come? Surely he has been a robber and 
he has killed and robbed someone.” 

But Wu Sung never lifted his voice and he let 
them speak on as they would. 

They had not gone above a mile and a half 
or so when they came to a thatched house and 
they pushed Wu Sung into it. At the side there 


was a small door and a lamp was lighted within. 
The four men stripped Wu Sung of his clothes 
and bound him toa pole in the earth of the court- 
yard. Wu Sung as he watched saw within the 
small room above the stove two human legs 
hanging from a rafter. To himself he thought, 
“Now I have fallen into the hands of those who 
deal violent death and I shall die ignobly. If I 
had known before it would be thus better would 
it have been for me to have gone to Meng Chou 
and confessed all I have done. There though I 
died by a blow of the knife or by slicing, yet 
would I have left my name behind me clear and 
bright.” 

And those four men took up his bundle and 


they cried out, saying, “Elder Brother, Elder 


Sister-in-law, rise quickly! We have caught a 
very good thing here today!” 

Then he heard from the front an answer, say- 
ing, “I am coming! Do not begin—I will come 
myself and cut him up.” 

Before a cup of tea could have been drunk two 
persons were seen to come back and when Wu 
Sung looked at them he saw a woman in front 
and behind her a large fellow. The two of them 
stared fixedly at Wu Sung. Then the woman 
said, “Is this not my brother-in-law?” 

That large fellow said, “Indeed it is my 
brother.” 

When Wu Sung looked at them he saw that 
large fellow was no other than that Chang 
Ch’ing and the woman was indeed his wife! 
These four men gave a start of fright and they 
unbound the ropes and gave Wu Sung his clothes 
to put on. His head kerchief they had already 
torn to strips so they gave him a deerskin cap 
to wear. 

Now this Chang Ch’ing had several shops for 
selling meat and so Wu Sung did not know this 
place was his also. Chang Ch’ing speedily invited 
Wu Sung to come forward into the guest hall 
and there he performed the rites of courtesy. And 
Chang Ch’ing was very frightened and in all 
haste he asked, ‘Good Brother, why do you ap- 
pear like this?” 

Then Wu Sung answered, saying, “It is hard 
to tell it all in a word. But after I parted from 
you I went to the gaol for exiles and the son of 
the chief of that place, who was named the Gold 
Eyed Tiger Cub Shih En, befriended me as soon 
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as he saw me. Every day he gave me good wine 
and good meat. Now-he had a wine shop in The 
Happy Wood, near the city of Meng Chou, and 
it brought him much money. But it was taken 
from him by one surnamed Chiang and some ruf- 
fians he brought from the city and he took ad- 
vantage of his position to rob the wine shop away 
openly. Shih En told me of it, and seeing the in- 
justice on my way I overcame that Chiang when 
I was drunken, and took back again the shop, 
and Shih En for this reason held me very dear. 
But a higher official bought over General Chang 
later and they decided on a plot and they had 
me come for hire and they plotted a way to in- 
jure me so as to revenge Chiang. On the night 
of the fifteenth of the eighth moon there was 
hue and cry of a thief and this led me within and 
while I was gone they put the silver drinking ves- 
sels into my box, and they sent me to gaol in 
Meng Chou and they forced me by torture to 
say I was a thief and then I was cast in gaol. 
But Shih En spent money everywhere on high 
and low so that I was not injured. There was a 

judge Yie, a man who loved mercy and looked 
lightly on silver, who helped me also, and he 
will not hurt any common man. There was a 
warder in the gaol too, who was very good 
friends with Shih En and the two of them to- 
gether spent their strength for me. When the 
term in gaol was over I was beaten and exiled to 
En Chou, but last night when I was outside the 
city that hateful General Chang made a plot 
and he told Chiang The Gate God to send two 
retainers to join with the guards against me and 
there on the road they were to kill me. But when 
we reached The Pool Of The Flying Cloud, 
where it was very lonely, even as they were 
about to put forth their hands I first kicked the 
two retainers into the water with my feet and 


I pursued the two guards and gave them a thrust _ 


apiece with a sword and stabbed them to death 
and I cast them all into the water. But I medi- 
tated in my heart as to how I could loose the 
revenge out of my heart. For this then I went 
back once more to the city of Meng Chou and 
in the end of the first watch of the night I went 
into the court. There in the stable yard I first 
killed a groom and I climbed over the wall and 
_ I killed two slave women in the kitchen. Then 
I went straight up to the Hall Of The Mandarin 


Ducks and I killed Chiang and the General 
Chang and the official,.all three of them. Beyond 
these I stabbed also two servants and I came 
downstairs and I killed the wife and the children 
and the girl he had reared in his house. At three 
parts through the fourth watch I leaped out of 
the city and I had gone more than a watch on 
the road when I grew of a sudden very weary 
and the welts where I was beaten festered and 
they pained me again and so I could go no fur- 
ther. I went toward a small temple to rest for 
a time and I was there bound by these four 
and brought hither.” : 
Those four robbers then knelt on the ground 
and they said, ‘We four are but the apprentices 
of Chang our elder brother. Because these four 
days we have lost at gambling we went into the 
wood to seek for business-and there we saw this 
elder brother come out of a path and all over him 
he was sprinkled with blood. At the little tem- 
ple he rested and we four did not know who he 
was. Luckily Chang, our elder brother, had early 
commanded us, saying, ‘You are only to catch 
them alive.’ For this we took our barbed hooks 
and caught him and if we had not heard our 
elder brother’s command we would have spoiled 
his life for him. Truly we have eyes but we can- 
not discern the sacred mountain! Since we in 


’ our carelessness have in a moment offended you, 


Sir, pray forgive us!” 

Chang Ch’ing and his wife both laughed and 
said, “Because we had a certain anxiety in our 
hearts we have this some time past commanded 
them to catch only the living. How could these 
four understand the purpose in my heart? If this 
brother of mine had not been weary, not only 
you four but if there had been forty more, you 
all could not have withstood him.” 

But the four robbers could do nothing except 
knock their heads in obeisance. Then Wu Sung 
bade them rise and he said, “If they have no 
money to game with, I will reward them with 
some,’ and he opened his bundle and he took 
out ten ounces of odd silver and he gave it to 
the four to divide. Those four robbers bowed and 
thanked Wu Sung. Chang Ch’ing saw this and he 
also brought out two or three ounces of silver 
and gave it to them. The four then went away 
to divide it. 

But Chang Ch’ing said, “Good Brother, you 
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do not know my heart. After you went away I 
only feared you might come by some mishap, and 
that early or late you might return. For this I 
commanded these persons that they were to bring 
only living goods. If the travelers were feeble 
and stupid, they could bring them alive easily 
enough; but if they were strong and able they 
must contend with them and might injure them, 
and so for this reason we would not let these 
four take out knives with them but we would 
only give them barbed hooks and ropes. Even 
now when we heard them cry out, my heart be- 
gan to suspect and in great haste I commanded 
them to wait until I came myself to see. Who 
would have thought it was my good brother?” 

And his woman said, ‘We had just heard that 
Brother-in-law had overcome Chiang The Gate 
God and that it had been done in drunkenness. 
Who that heard of it did not start with fright! 
There were some merchants traveling to Happy 
Wood and they talked always of this matter but 
we did not know of what happened afterwards. 
Brother-in-law, you are weary—pray go into 
the guest room and rest yourself and we will 
meet later.” 


So Chang Ch’ing led Wu Sung into the guest 


room and there he slept. As for the husband and 
wife, they went into the kitchen and there they 
prepared some good meats and delicate vegeta- 
ble dishes and some wines with which to welcome 
Wu Sung. In no great while they had prepared 
all and they had only to wait until Wu Sung 
rose and they could talk together. 


Let it be told now of General Chang’s house 
in Meng Chou. There had been some there who 
were able to hide and it was the fifth watch be- 
fore they dared to come forth. All the serving 
men and the guards for that day came to see and 
they all cried out together. As for the neighbors 
and passers on the street, who of them dared to 
appear? When dawn had come they went to the 
magistrate’s court in Meng Chou to report. 
When the magistrate had heard to the end he 
was terrified and in great haste he appointed per- 
sons to count how many had been killed and to 
see from whence the murderer had entered and 
where he had gone out and a plan was drawn of 
the house and every detail of what had occurred 
was put down. 


Then they went back and reported all to the 
magistrate, saying, “He came first from the sta- 
ble yard and he killed the groom there and he 
took off two old garments and then went into 
the kitchen and he killed two slaves. There be- 
side the door he put down his long sword and 
upstairs he killed General Chang and his serving 
men. Besides these were his guests, an official and 
Chiang The Gate God, these two. With blood 
he wrote in large letters upon the wall eight let- 
ters, ‘He who kills men is the tiger-killer Wu 
Sung.’ Downstairs he stabbed a woman and be- 
yond this a slave and two wet nurses and three 
children. Altogether he killed fifteen souls, male 
and female, and he stole six pieces of gold and 
silver.” 

When the magistrate had read this through 
he appointed men to go and close fast the four 
gates of Meng Chou and he called many soldiers 
and the robber police and all the officials who 
maintain peace and they searched every house 
in the city lest one shelter the murderer Wu 
Sung. The next day the officers of peace in the 
region of The Pool Of The Flying Cloud re- 
ported that four persons had been killed there. 
There were bloody tracks beneath the bridge of 
The Pool Of The Flying Cloud and the dead 
bodies were in the pool. 

The magistrate received this report and he 
called the assistant magistrate to come forth 
and he appointed persons to go and take the 
bodies up out of the water and they all looked 
at these. Two of them were retainers in this self- 
same court and these had families to mourn 
them. Each family prepared a coffin for their 
dead and they came in to the magistrate to ac- 
cusé Wu Sung of murder and they urged the 
magistrate to seek out the murderer and de- 
mand his life in return. 

The city gates were kept locked for three days 
and every house was searched throughout and 
there was a man appointed to do this in every 
five houses and again in every ten houses. The 
magistrate put out a proclamation that outside 
the city every town and village and hamlet and 
house was to be searched that this murderer 
might be found and caught. Wu Sung’s descrip- 
tion, also, his age and his looks and the manner 
of man he was, the very picture of him, were 
written everywhere and a reward was offered 
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of three thousand strings of cash, and the magis- 
trate wrote, “If there is a man who knows where 
Wu Sung is and comes and tells of what he 
knows to this court it shall be given him as I 
have written for a reward. But if there is any 
man who shelters this criminal in his house, and 
who feeds-him and lets him sleep there, if it is 
found thus when the criminal is discovered, his 
crime who shelters him shall be equal with Wu 
Sung’s crime.” ; 

These words were written and sent out every- 
where to the near-by towns and regions and a 
general attempt was made to capture Wu Sung. 


Let it be told further. Wu Sung refreshed him- 
self there in the house of Chang Ch’ing for three 
or five days and then he began to hear rumors 
of the thing he had done and these rumors came 
as thickly as tiny stabs and they came confused 
from everywhere and on all sides. There were 
retainers from the court who came out of the city 
and into all parts of the countryside. Now Chang 
Ch’ing knew of this and he could but say to Wu 
Sung, “‘Good Brother, it is not that I fear to die 
and so would not let you stay here. But at this 
time the magistrate searches for you with the 
greatest zeal and he has men searching every 
house. If there is‘some mistake made and you 
are discovered it will be very evil for my wife 
and me. I will seek out a good place of rest and 
peace for you and I have spoken of it to you be- 
fore, but I do not know whether or not in your 
heart you are willing to go.” : 

Wu Sung replied, “These few days I also have 
been meditating to myself and well I knew this 
affair must come out. How could I then rest my- 
self here forever? I had but one elder brother 
and he was killed by my sister-in-law or I could 
not have come hither like this, and so been in- 
jured by others as I have been. Parents and kin 
have I none and if my elder brother has this good 
place for me to go and you bid me go, why shall 
I not be willing to go, then? But I do not know 
where that place is.” 

Then Chang Ch’ing said, “It is near Ch’ing 
Chou in Shantung and there in The Double 
Dragon Mountain is The Temple Of Precious 
Stones. My elder brother, Lu Chi Shen, is there 
with a certain Blue Faced Beast Yang and they 
are all there together as robbers and in that whole 


region they are first among all of their kind. Nor 
do the imperial soldiers or the guards of that dis- 
trict dare even so much as look them in the face. 
Good Brother, do you only go there and rest 
in peace and thus only escape this crime. If you 
go elsewhere, in the end you must still be caught 
and captured. I have letters always coming from 
there to ask me to join them, but I cannot give 
this place up and so I do not go. I will write a 
letter and I will tell in detail of all your. skill, 
and so for my sake how can they refuse to take 
you in?” 

And Wu Sung said, “And my elder brother 
has spoken well. I have had this hope, too, but 
unluckily the hour has not come, and so good 
a chance has not been mine. Today since I have 
killed men and the thing has come out and I have 
nowhere to hide, this plan is excellent. Elder 
Brother, write a letter for me, therefore, and I 
will go this very day.” 

Chang Ch’ing immediately took a sheet of pa- 
per and he wrote a letter telling all and he gave 
it to Wu Sung and he prepared wine and food 
to send him on his way. Suddenly he saw his 
woman pointing at him and she said, “(How can 
you tell Brother-in-law to go forth like this? 
As soon as he goes to the front of the house he 
will surely be seized.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “Sister-in-law, say why 
I must not go and how shall I be seized?” 

And she answered, ‘Brother-in-law, now 
there are proclamations out everywhere and they 
offer three thousand strings of cash for reward 
and your description is there and your very pic- 
ture and they say clearly where you are from and 
what your name is. On your face also are branded 
very clearly two rows of gilt letters and if you 
go out surely you cannot escape.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “He can stick two plasters 
on his face and it will do for that.” 

But the woman laughed and said, “Under 
Heaven there is only one clever fellow and it 
is you! Such stupid talk as this, and how will 
it deceive the retainers? But I have a way, only 
I am afraid Brother-in-law cannot follow it.” 

Wu Sung said, “But now I must escape this 
difficulty and why can I not follow it?” 

The woman laughed greatly at this and she 
said, “If I say it out, you are not to blame me 
for it.” 
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Wu Sung replied, “‘Sister-in-law, I will surely 
do what you say.” 

Then the woman said, “Two years ago there 
was an unshaven priest who passed by here and 


I killed him and we made several days of meat - 


dumplings out of him. But there is here still a 
brass crown he wore and the robes he wore also 
and black outer robe such as priests have and a 
girdle of many colors and his certificate of office 
and a rosary of one hundred and eight beads, and 
each bead is made from the bone of the crown of 
a man’s head. Besides these is a scabbard of 
shark’s skin in which is thrust a knife of finest 
steel carven in a pattern of snowflakes. This 
knife even now shrieks of its own accord at night. 
Brother-in-law,: you have already seen it before 
in the outer room. Now if you are to escape this 
difficulty you must cut off your hair and be an 
unshaven priest and you must pull down your 
hair and cover the brands on your brow, and you 
may take this certificate of the priest to prove 
yourself. His age and looks were like yours, too. 
Is it not as though this were destined? So take 
his name for yours, and go ‘out, and who will 
dare to question you? Is this a good plan?” 

Then Chang Ch’ing clapped his hands to- 
gether and he said, ‘“You have spoken well. I 
had forgotten this matter. Brother, how does it 
seem to your heart?” ; 

Wu Sung replied, ““This can be done, too. But 
I only fear my looks are not a priest’s looks.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “Let me disguise you.” 

Then the woman went into the room and came 
back with a bundle and she opened it and she 
brought out many garments and she bade Wu 
Sung to put them on, inner and outer: Wu Sung 
could but look at them and say, “They are alto- 
gether as though they had been made for my 
own body.” 

He put on the black robe over all and he tied 
his girdle and took off the hat he wore and loos- 
ened his hair. Then he brought his hair down and 
rolled it under and fitted the brass crown over it 
and he hung the knife on his girdle. And Chang 
Ch’ing and the woman looked at him and they 
cried out, saying, “Were you not destined for 
this in an earlier life?” 


And Wu Sung asked for a mirror and he could _ 


but laugh out a great guffaw, and Chang Ch’ing 
said, “Brother, why do you laugh so loudly?’ 


Wu Sung said, ‘When I see myself, I can only 
laugh and I do not know how it is I have become 
an unshaven priest. Elder Brother, cut off my 
hair!” 

Then Chang Ch’ing took up scissors and he 
cut off all Wu Sung’s hair front and back. As for 
Wu Sung, he saw this affair was hourly more ur- 
gent and he tied up his bundle and was about 
to set out, when again Chang Ch’ing said, 
“Brother, hear what I have to say. It is as though 
I did this for benefit to myself, but leave those 
silver vessels here that belonged to General 
Chang’s house, and I will give you some odd sil- 
ver to use on your way, and then whatever hap- 
pens there can be no clue found on you.” 

Wu Sung said, ‘Elder Brother, you see all 
very clearly,” and he took out all the vessels and 
gave them to Chang Ch’ing and he took in return 
a bundle of various silver and gold coins and he 
tied them all into his girdle bag, and tied this 
in turn on his girdle. Then when Wu Sung had 
eaten himself replete on a meal of wines and 
meats he bade farewell to Chang Ch’ing and his 
wife, the twain, and in his girdle he thrust the 
two knives and by that night all was ready. Then 


- the woman brought out the certificate of priest- 


hood and she sewed a silken bag for it and thrust 
it in and she told Wu Sung to put it on his breast 
next to his flesh. As Wu Sung set out Chang 
Ch’ing again commanded hin, saying, “Brother, 
take care on the way and keep your wits about 
you, and do not go along proudly. Drink but a 
little wine and do not quarrel with any man and 
behave yourself as a priest does and in nothing 
let your temper rise, lest someone see you are no 
priest. When you have come to The Double 
Dragon Mountain then you may write a letter 
and send it back. We two are here but not for- 
ever and perhaps at some other day we also will 
gather together our goods and come and join you 
on that mountain. Brother, take care of yourself 
—take care of yourself! Bear a thousand thou- 
sand greetings from us to the two chieftains.” 
So Wu Sung left them and he went outside the 
gate and he rolled up his sleeves and swaying his 
skirts from side to side he walked on. Chang 
Ch’ing and his wife watched him and they cried 
out and said, “How pretty a priest he makes!” 
That night the priest Wu left that place and 
he went as the road wound. Now that was the 
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season of the tenth month and the days were very 
short and in the turning of an eye it was dark. He 
had not gone twenty miles when he saw ahead 
of him a lofty mountain range. By the light of 
the moon he went on and he climbed the moun- 
tain step by step and he guessed in his heart that 
it must be about the first watch of the night. He 
stayed on the crest of the mountain awhile then 
and he looked about him and he-saw the moon 
rising out of the east and it shone on the grass 
and the trees of the mountains and it made them 
very bright. But even as he was looking at this, 
he heard someone laugh in the woods ahead of 
him and he thought to himself, “Again a strange 
thing befalls me! On such a high and lonely 
mountain as this who can there be here talking 
and laughing?” 

He went around to the other side of the wood 
and looked and there in the midst of the pines 
was a little temple and there were ten-odd 
thatched houses there also. The temple had two 
small windows which were thrown open. Within 
the window he saw a priest and he was there em- 
bracing a woman and they leaned on the window 
to see the moon and laughed together. The priest 
Wu saw this and the anger rose out of his heart 
and evil desire streamed out of his gall and he 
said, “So this is a priest of the mountain temple! 
And can he do such evil as this?” 

Then he reached in his girdle and took out 
that bright priest’s knife of his, shining as silver, 
and he looked at it there in the moonlight, and 
he said, ‘The knife indeed is a good one but in 
my hand it has done no work yet. Well, I will 
first kill this accursed priest.” ; 

And he took his own knife that hung by a cord 
from his wrist and he thrust it into the scabbard. 
Then he took his two long sleeves and tied them 
behind his back and he went to the temple and 
beat upon the door. 

That priest heard and he closed the window. 
Then the priest Wu took up a stone and went 
to beat it on the door and he heard the creak of 
the side door being opened and he saw a young 
acolyte come out who cried out, “Who are you? 
How dare you come in the middle of the night 
in the third watch with sych a noise to beat the 
gate? What are you doing—shouting like this 
and beating on people’s doors?” 

Then the priest Wu made his eyes large and 


round and he cried in a mighty voice, “I will sac- 
rifice this accursed acolyte to my new knife!” 

Before he finished speaking his hand lifted 
and dropped. There was a hissing sound and the 
acolyte’s head fell to one side and then to the 
ground. Then that priest in the temple shouted 
in a loud voice, saying, ‘“Who dares to kill my 
acolyte?” And he came leaping out. In both his 
hands he held two daggers and he went straight 
toward the priest Wu. As for Wu Sung, he be- 
gan to laugh mightily and he said, “I will not 
take out all my skill of battle from the box! 
Truly it is as though he came to scratch the place 
where I itch!” 


Then he reached into his scabbard and brought 
out his other knife, and with both knives out- 
stretched he went to meet that priest. There un- 
der the bright moon these two fought back and 
forth and to and fro and the four cold flames of 
their knives flashed forth and they flashed so fast 
it was a circle of chilly light. Thus they fought 
for ten-odd rounds when they heard a sound 
from the mountainside and one of these two 
fell. Truly was it 


In the cold moonlight there dropped a man’s 
head, 
In the great wrath of death blood spurted red. 


Which then of these was the one who fell? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE PRIEST WU IN HIS 
DRUNKENNESS BEATS 

K’UNG LIANG. 

THE FIVE HUED TIGER FREES 
SUNG CHIANG WITH ALL 

: COURTESY 


IT IS SAID: t that time the two of 
them fought some ten-odd rounds and then the 
priest Wu wilfully allowed the priest a feint and 
he let the priest thrust his sword toward him. 
Then Wu the priest turned himself about and 
he looked very straightly and with one blow of 
his sword he cut off the priest’s head and the dead 
body fell down upon the stones. Then Wu the 
priest gave a great shout to the woman in the 
temple and he cried, “I will not kill you but I 
only wish to ask you concerning—” 

Then that woman could be seen to come out 
of the temple and she made obeisance to the very 
ground. But Wu the priest said, ““You are not 
to do obeisance. Only tell me what is the name 
of this place, and what was that priest to you?” 

That woman replied, weeping, “This slave 
is daughter of the old man Chang at the foot of 
the mountain and this temple is the grave tem- 
ple of my ancestors. But I do not know from 
whence this priest came except he came to my 
- home to pass the night and he told everyone, ‘I 
am skilled in geomancy and I know the meaning 
of winds and waters.’ Now my father and mother 
ought not to have allowed him to stay in our vil- 
lage but they invited him to come and see how 
the winds and waters of our burial place are and 
he used many words to wheedle my father that 
he might be allowed to live here for several days. 
One day that thing saw me, and after that he 
would not go away. He lived here some three or 
four months and he did evil to my father and to 
my mother and to my brother and his wife also 


and he forced me to come here and live in this 
temple. This acolyte he also forced to come here 
from elsewhere. This range of mountains is 
called The Centipede Hill and this priest saw 
the winds and waters of this mountain were very 
good so he gave himself the name The Taoist 
Wang, The Flying Centipede.” 

Then Wu the priest asked, “Have you no 
other near relatives?” 

That woman replied, “I have but a few fami- 
lies of relatives and they are all farming folk in 
villages and who of them would dare to contend 
with him?” 

Again Wu the priest asked, “Did this thing 
have any money?’ 

The woman replied, “He had gathered to- 
gether bit by bit some hundred or two ounces of 
gold and silver.” 

Then Wu the priest said, “If there is some, 
then go quickly and fetch it for I shall straight- 
way set fire to this temple.” 

That woman asked, saying, ‘Master, will you 
have wine and meat?’ 

Wu the priest replied, “If there is some bring 
it here to me.” 

But that woman said, ‘Pray let the Master 
go into the temple to eat.” 

Wu the priest said, ‘Perhaps you have some- 
one else within who will kill me by treachery.” 

That woman replied, “How many heads have 
I for you to cut off, that I would deceive you so?” 

So Wu the priest let the woman lead him into 
the temple and he saw on a small table beside 
the window wine and meats placed. He took a 
large bowl and ate for a while and the woman 
gathered together gold and silver and valuables 
and stuffs. Then Wu the priest set a fire burning 
within. That woman, bearing in her two hands 


‘a bundle of gold and silver, gave it to Wu the 


priest and he said, “I do not want what is yours. 
Take it for yourself to care for your own body. 
Go quickly—go quickly!” 

Then that woman made obeisance of thanks 
and she went alone down the mountain, and Wu 
the priest took those two dead bodies and thrust 
them both into the fire and burned them. Then 
putting his sword in his sheath he went on by 
night over the mountains and he wound back and 
forth as the road went and so he came to the re- 
gion of Ch’ing Chou. 
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CHAPTER 31: THE INNKEEPER REFUSES MEAT 


Thus he went on his way for ten-odd days and 
to whatever village he came or countryside road 
or to whatever hamlet and small city there was 
the proclamation of his likeness and the com- 
mand that he was to be captured. But although 
there were these proclamations everywhere Wu 
Sung had already become an unshaven priest and 
there was not one who questioned him on his 
way. 


It was now in the eleventh month of the year 
and the weather was very cold and bitter and 
on a certain day Wu the priest bought wine and 
meat and ate continuously, but still he could not 
withstand the cold. At last he climbed a bare 
ridge and he saw ahead of him a very lofty moun- 
tain and it was very high and dangerous to see. 
Wu the priest came down from the ridge and he 
went on a mile and more when he saw a wine 
shop and there was the gate beside a clear brook. 
Behind the house were cliffs and tumbled rocks. 

As he looked at that wine shop he saw it was 
a small village shop. Wu the priest came away 
from the bare ridge and went straight to the wine 
shop and he shouted out, “Keeper of the shop! 
Bring out first two measures of wine for me! I 
will buy some meat, too, to eat.” 

The keeper answered, saying, “I will not de- 
ceive you when I say that as to wine, I have some 
pale common wine but the meat I have sold and 
there is none.” 

Wu the priest said, “Then bring the wine here 
to ward the cold from me.” 

So the keeper went to dip two measures of 
wine and he brought one great bowl after the 
other to Wu the priest to drink and he brought 
a saucer of vegetables to him to take the heat 
of the wine from his mouth. In a short time Wu 
had finished the wine and then he commanded 
that two more measures were to be brought him. 
So the keeper dipped the wine again and poured 
it in great bowls and brought it and Wu Sung 
did‘nothing but drink it. Before this when he was 
crossing the bare ridge he was already three to 
five parts drunken and now when he had drunk 
these four measures of wine as soon as the north 
wind struck him the heat of the wine came up 
and Wu Sung shouted first loudly and then 
softly, “Keeper of the shop, is it‘true you have 
nothing to sell me to eat? Divide with me some 


of the meat you have for yourself, and I will 
pay silver for it altogether!” 

Then the keeper of the shop laughed and he 
said, “I have never seen such a priest as this 
that he does nothing but want to eat wine and 
meat, and where shall I go to find it? Master, you 
had better call it an end.” 

Wu the priest said, “But I do not eat your 
goods for nothing and why will you not sell it 
to me?” ; 

And the keeper of the shop said, “I have al- 
ready told you I have nothing but this pale wine 
and what else have I to sell 2” 

Even as they were arguing here at the entrance 
to the shop there was seen passing a great tall 


. fellow and he led with him three or four men and 


they came into the shop. As for the keeper of the 
wine shop, he smiled so fulsomely that his smiles 
could have been plucked off and he greeted the 
man, saying, ‘Second lord, pray seat yourself.” 

But that fellow asked, “Have you prepared 
what I commanded?” 

The keeper answered, saying, ‘The chicken 
and fish and meat are all cooked and only wait 
my lord’s coming.” 

That fellow asked again, “And where is that 
wine in my green flowered jar?” 

The keeper replied, “It is here.” 

Then that fellow led in all the others and they 
sat in the inner table opposite to Wu the priest 
and the three or four who came with him all sat 
at his side. And the shop keeper brought out in 
his hands a green flowered jar and he broke the 
clay that sealed the jar and he poured it into 
a great white bowl. Now Wu the priest stole a 
look sidewise out of his eyes at this and in truth 
it was a jar of very good old wine that had been 
long buried in the earth and as the wind blew it 
brought him wave upon wave of the finest bou- 
quet, and he breathed in without ceasing this 


. fragrance. 


His throat began to itch and he longed to 
dash forward and seize the wine by force and 
drink it down. 

Then he saw the keeper of the shop go again 
into the kitchen and he saw the man bring out 
upon the palm of one hand a tray whereon were 
a pair of cooked chickens, and a great plate of 
lean meat and he put these before that fellow. 
Upon the table he placed other vegetables also 
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CHAPTER 31: WU FIGHTS THE SECOND LORD 


and he took a dipper and went several times to 
dip up wine and heated it. 

Now Wu the priest looked and he saw before 
him only this small saucer of poor vegetable food 
and in spite of himself he could not keep down 
his anger. Although his eyes feasted his belly 
starved and the heat of the wine came up in him, 
and he longed to break the table apart with one 
blow of his fist. He shouted out in a mighty voice, 
“Keeper, come here! How can you deceive a 
guest like this?” 

Then the keeper came in great haste and he 
asked, “Master, do not make trouble here. If 
you want wine, then say so.” 

But Wu the priest stretched wide his two eyes 
and he shouted out, “You thing that knows no 
reason! Why would you not sell me this green 
flowered jar of wine and these fowls and the 
like? I would repay you with silver also!” 

The keeper of the shop replied, “The green 
flowered jar of wine and the fowls and meat were 
all sent from the home of that young lord and 
they only sit in my shop and feast upon their own 
foods.” 

Now Wu the priest longed much in his heart 
to eat, and so how could he be willing to listen 
to this explanation? He bellowed forth, “Pass 
your wind—pass your wind!” 

The keeper of the shop said, “I have never seen 
such a priest as you and so savage as this!” 

Then Wu the priest shouted out, “And how is 
this lord savage? Have I eaten your wares and 
paid nothing?’ 

That keeper of the shop muttered, “I have 
never heard of a priest calling himself a lord.” 

Now Wu the priest heard this and he leaped 
up and stuck his five fingers out straight and 
pushed his hand against the keeper’s face and 
almost knocked him down so that the man stag- 
gered to one side. That big fellow who feasted 
opposite saw this and was mightily angry. As he 
looked at the keeper of the shop he saw the side 
of the man’s face where he was hit was all 
swollen and for a long time he could not rise 
from where he had fallen. That big fellow 
leaped up and he pointed at Wu Sung and said, 
“You accursed old priest, how little do you ful- 
fill your duty! How is it you put out hand and 
foot to fight? Do you not know priests may not 
give way to anger?” 


Wu the priest said, “I did but beat him and 
what has it to do with you?” 

But that big fellow spoke in wrath and he 
cried, “I exhorted you out of a good purpose and 
you, accursed priest that you are, dare to come 
and offend me with your speech!” 

When Wu the priest heard this he was very 
wroth and he pushed the table over and he came 
out and he shouted, “Of whom do you speak, you 
thing?” 

That large fellow laughed and said, “Ac- 
cursed priest that you are, you seek a quarrel 
with me—you are stirring the earth over the 
earth god’s head!” And he pointed his finger 
and called out, ‘You thievish priest, come out 
and I will talk with you!” 

Wu the priest shouted, “You think I fear you 
and do not dare to fight you!” And with one 
rush he had reached the door. 

The big fellow went swiftly out of the door 
then and Wu the priest went also. Now the large 
fellow saw that Wu the priest was both tall and 
strong and how could he hold him as a weak foe? 
He took up a posture and waited for him. Wu 
the priest charged forward and grasped the big 
fellow’s hand and that fellow used his strength 
to try to push Wu Sung down. But how could 
he overthrow this hundred thousand catties of 
godlike strength? Wu Sung jerked back his 
hand and dragged the man to his breast and 
pushed out and threw him down and it was like 
throwing down a child. How could that man try 
even a half a feint with hand and foot? 

Even those country men who came with him 
were all of a tremble, hand and foot, and how 
could they dare come forward? Wu the priest 
placed his foot on that great fellow’s breast and 
he took up his fist and he hit him some twenty 
or thirty times in such spots on his body as can- 
not make a man die. Then he lifted the man from 
the ground and dropped him into the small brook 
outside the gate. Those three or four villagers 
cried out, “Ah—bitter!” and they ran pell-mell 
into the water and lifted that great fellow up 
and leading and supporting him they went off 
toward the south. 

As for the keeper of the wine shop, he was in 
terror and where Wu Sung had hit him he was 
numb and he could not move and he could only 
go and hide himself in an inner room. 
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CHAPTER 31: THE PRIEST ROLLS IN WATER 


Then Wu the priest said, “Good and well, 
then, you are all gone, and this lord will feast.” 

So he dipped a bow! into that white bowl and 
went on drinking. Now that pair of fowls and 
the plate of meat had not yet been touched and 
Wu the priest did not take chopsticks but with 
both hands he tore the meat off the bones and 
ate his fill. In less than half a watch he had eaten 
eight parts of the fowls, the meat, and the wine. 
By that time he was full and drunken and he 
tied his long sleeves behind his back and he went 
out the door and followed along the little brook. 

Then the north wind began to blow and Wu 
the priest could not bear it and he hurried along 
the road. But he had not gone more than a mile 
or so beyond that wine shop when out of an 
earthen wall at the side of the road a yellow dog 
came out and seeing Wu Sung, he barked, and 
as Wu the priest looked at this dog he saw it was 
a very large yellow dog who had come out from 
the back and barked. 

Now Wu the priest was very drunken and 
he was looking about for some quarrel and he 
suddenly hated that large yellow dog who would 
bark on. So he reached his left hand into the 
sheath of his knife and drew the knife out and 
with great strides he pursued the dog. The dog, 
seeing him, went round on the bank of the small 
stream, barking as he went. Wu the priest thrust 
down his knife but it only went through empty 
air and because he had put forth too much 
strength and his head was heavy and his feet 
were light, he turned a somersault into the brook 
and he could not rise again. Then the yellow dog 
stood still and barked on. 

Now it was winter and the water was but a 
foot or two in depth but it was so bitter cold it 
could not be borne. Wu Sung scrambled up and 
stood dripping all over. Then he saw that knife 
soaking in the water and it glittered so that it 
hurt his eyes to see it, so again he stooped over 
and as he would have picked up the knife he fell 
down again and again he could not rise and he 
could but roll back and forth in the brook. 

Now there was a wall on the bank of the 
stream and out of this came a crowd. At the front 
was a very big man and he had a fur cap on his 
head and he wore a quilted silk robe of the yel- 
low color of a young gosling’s down. In his hand 
he carried a club. Behind him came ten-odd men 


and they carried unpainted poles and planks 
with nails driven in them. When they saw the 
dog barking they said, “Now that accursed priest 
in the water is surely the one who beat our second 
elder brother. We cannot find our second elder 


_ brother and so the elder brother has led out ten 


or twenty villagers and they have gone to the 
wine shop to catch him and now here he is!” 

Before they had finished speaking thus they 
saw in the far distance that big fellow who had 
been beaten and he had changed his garments 
and he had a sword in his hand. Behind him he 
led some twenty or thirty villagers and they all 
had weapons and staves and they came on with 
that big fellow and whistling and calling they 
came in search of Wu Sung. 

When they came to the wall they saw him and 
he pointed out Wu Sung to that tall fellow in 
the yellow quilted robe and said, ‘This thievish 
priest is the very one who beat me.” 

That tall fellow said, “Then let us first catch 
this thing and take him into the village and there 
at leisure we can question him and beat him.” 

The other one shouted out and put forth his 
hand and the thirty or forty persons together 
rushed down. Now pity Wu Sung, that he was 
drunken! He could not withstand them and he 
made haste to scramble up when everybody put 
forth their hands and they dragged him head 
down out of that brook and they went through 
the wall into a large village yard. On both sides 
were high whitewashed walls and tall pines and 
drooping willows encircled the wall. 

The men dragged Wu Sung inside and 
stripped off his clothes and took away his knife 
and his bundle and seizing him by the hair they 
dragged him to a willow tree and bound him to 
it. Then they fetched a bundle of rattan withes 
and beat him assiduously. 

But they had beaten him but: three or five 
times when some one came out of the village and 
asked, “Whom are you two brothers beating 


again?” 


Then those two big fellows clasped their 
hands together and one said, ‘Teacher, hear us 
while we humbly tell you. Today I went with 
three or four of the neighbors from this village to 
that little wine shop on the road ahead to drink 
three cups of wine and this thievish accursed 
priest came along and he came seeking a quarrel. 
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CHAPTER 31: TWO BROTHERS MEET AGAIN 


He beat me down and he threw me into the water 
and my face and head were all cut and I well- 
nigh froze to death. But my friends saved me 
and brought me home and I changed my cloth- 
ing. Then I took men with me and went out again 
to seek him. That thing ate up all my meat and 
wine and in great drunkenness he fell into the 
brook in front of the gate and because of this we 
brought him hither and we shall question him 
and beat him carefully. And looking at this 
thievish priest we see he is no true priest, for 
there are two gold letters branded on his face. 
This thief pulled his hair down to cover them. 
Surely he is a criminal escaped and we will find 
out whence he comes and send him back to the 
magistrate.” 

But the tall fellow who had been beaten said, 
“What use is there even to question him? This 
thievish priest beat me all over and I cannot re- 
cover in a month or two. Better it is to beat this 
thief to death at once, and burn him with a torch. 
Only thus can my wish for revenge be stilléd.” 

When he had thus spoken he took up the rat- 
tan withes and was about to begin beating when 
that man who had come out said, “‘Good Brother, 
pray do not beat him. Wait until I look at him a 
time or two. This man looks a good fellow, too.” 

By this time Wu the priest had come to him- 
self somewhat and he began to be able to under- 
stand and so he closed his eyes and let himself be 
beaten but he did not make a sound. Then the 
man went to Wu Sung’s back and saw where he 
had been beaten before and he said, “Strange! 
These scabs on him look as though he had been 
but recently beaten.” Then he came in front and 
he took his hand and held up Wu Sung’s hair and 
he looked fixedly at him and he cried out, saying, 
“Is this not my younger brother, Wu The Sec- 
ond?” 

Only then did Wu the priest open his two 
eyes and he looked at that man and said, “Are 
you not my elder brother?” 

That man shouted out, “Quickly untie him 
for me! This man is my brother-friend !”” 

Then the man who wore the gosling-yellow 
quilted robe and the one who was beaten were 
both startled and in great haste they asked, 
“How can this priest be our master’s brother- 
friend?” 

And that man replied, “He is that one of 


whom I have constantly told you, Wu Sung who 
slew the tiger on the Ching Yang Ridge. I do not 
know either how he has come to be a priest.” 

The two brothers heard this and in great haste 
they unbound Wu Sung and they searched out 
some dry clothes for him to put on, and they led 
him into the main hall. Wu Sung would have 
stopped to make obeisance but that man was 
half frightened and half glad and he held up 
Wu Sung and said, “Brother, you are not 
wakened from your wine yet. Pray sit down and 
talk.” 

Wu Sung saw that man and his joy rose high 
in him. He was by now five parts wakened from 
his drunkenness so he asked for hot water to 
wash himself. Then he ate some cooling things 
and came back and made obeisance to that man 
and the two of them conversed and talked of 
former times. 

Now that man was no other than a certain 
man of Yiin Ch’en and his surname was Sung 
and his name was Chiang. Wu the priest said, 
“T thought my elder brother was in the village of 
the lord Ch’ai and how are you come hither? Do 
I not meet with you in a dream?” 

And Sung Chiang replied, “After I parted 
from you at that village I lived on there for half 
a year and J did not know how it was in my home 
and I feared my father was troubled. So I sent 
my brother Sung Ch’ing first and after that I 
had a letter from my home and it told me of your 
trouble with the magistrate and how you had the 
help of those twain, Chu and Lei. But in my 
home there was no more trouble except that I 
myself was still being sought and there was still 
a proclamation out against me everywhere. Now 
this is a little better, too. There is here an old 
lord surnamed K’ung and he has sent several 
times to my home to inquire, and when he saw 
my brother had returned and heard that I was in 
the village of the lord Ch’ai, he came himself 
and would have me here. This place is called 
The Mountain Of The White Tiger and it is the 
village of the old lord K’ung. Those who would 
have beaten you just now are the sons of the old 
lord K’ung and because the younger one has a 
swift temper he quarrels very easily with any- 
one. Everywhere he is named K’ung Liang The 
Lone Fire. The one who wears the gosling-yel- 
low quilted robe is the eldest son and he is called 
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CHAPTER 31: WU SUNG TELLS HIS STORY 


The Curly Haired K’ung Ming. Because they 
like to fight with weapons and staves I have ex- 


plained a little to them and for this they call me ~ 


teacher. I have lived here for half a year and I 


have planned to goon to The Lair Of The Clear - 


Winds. I have been about to start these two 
months but when I was in the village of the lord 
Ch’ai people said you had slain a great tiger on 
the Ching Yang Ridge and I heard you were a 
captain in the city of Yang Ku and I heard you 
had killed Hsi Men Ch’ing in a struggle. After 
that I did not know where you went. Why did 
you become an unshaven priest, my Brother?” 

And Wu Sung answered, saying, “I had but 
just left my brother at the village of the lord 
Ch’ai and [killed the great beast on Ching Yang. 
Then I took it to the city of Yang Ku and there 
the general lifted me to a captain’s place, and 
then because my sister-in-law was not patient she 
became intimate with Hsi Men Ch’ing and they 
poisoned my own elder brother, Wu The Elder. 
Then I killed the twain and I went of my own 
will and told of the crime at the magistrate’s 
court and they reported it to Tung P’ing to the 
higher court. After this I received the mercy of 
that court and I was sent to Meng Chou. But at 
The Valley Of The Cross Roads I happened to 
meet Chang Ch’ing and his wife. At Meng Chou 
how I met Shih En and how I struck Chiang The 
Gate God and how I killed General Chang and 
escaped again to Chang Ch’ing’s house and why 
his wife told me to be an unshaven priest and so 
go to Centipede Hill and how I wanted to test 
my knife and so killed Wang The Big Man in the 
temple and how I drank wine at the village inn 
and in my drunkenness beat this brother K’ung” 
—all this Wu Sung told in detail to Sung 
Chiang from beginning to end. The two brothers 
K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang heard it and they 
were terrified and they threw themselves down 
and made obeisance. Wu Sung in great haste re- 
turned their courtesy and he said, “I have of- 
fended you gravely. Do not blame me for this,— 
do not blame me.” 

K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang said, “We two 
brothers although we have eyes could not dis- 
cern the sacred T’ai Mountain and a thousand 
times do we ask forgiveness for our sins.” 

And Wu the priest said, “If you two Honored 
Ones can overlook what I have done then pray 
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see that my certificate and the letter are dried 
again and my clothing and goods and I’cannot 
lose those two daggers and my rosary.” 

But K’ung Ming said, “You need not trouble 


about this. I have already told someone to go and 


see to it and as soon as all is ready, it will be re- 
turned to you.” 

Then Wu the priest made a bow of thanks and 
Sung Chiang invited the old lord K’ung to come 
forth and they all met each other. The old lord 
had a feast set forth to entertain them. Of this 
no more need be told. 


That night Sung Chiang had Wu Sung sleep 
in the same room with him and they talked in 
detail of all that had happened in the year and 
Sung Chiang rejoiced in his heart. Wu Sung rose 
the next day at dawn and when he had washed 
himself and rinsed his mouth he came out to the 
central hall and greeted those there and they ate 
their.early meal. K’ung Ming was there to be 
host and K’ung Liang endured his pain and he 
also was there. The old lord K’ung shouted out, 
“Kill sheep and butcher pigs! Prepare a feast!” 

On this day the relatives and neighbors in the 
village all came td pay their respects and there 
were some guests in the house who came also. 
Sung Chiang, seeing this, was very glad and 
when the feast was over Sung Chiang asked Wu 
Sung, saying, “Brother, whither do you go to 
rest 2” 

Wu Sung replied, “Yesterday night I told 
you, my Elder Brother. Chang Ch’ing The 
Gardener wrote a letter for me and he bade me 


' to go to The Double Dragon Mountain to that 


tattooed priest, Lu Chi Shen, and there join 
with them. Chang Ch’ing will come later also.” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘This is well, too. I will 
not deceive you. Today a letter came from my. 
home and it said that Hua Yung of the region of 
Clear Winds knows that I have killed the woman 
Yien and he constantly sends letters tome and a 
hundred thousand times he has besought me to 
come and live in that lair. This place is not far 
from that region and these two days I have been 
even about to set forth. But seeing that the 
weather was not clear I have not yet started. 
Sooner or later I shall go, however. What could 
be better than going together with you?” 

Wu Sung said, “Elder Brother, this is, I fear, 
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CHAPTER 31: SUNG CHIANG AND WU-.SUNG PART 


not a good plan, that you should take me there. - 


These crimes I have committed are very heavy, 
so that even the Emperor's grace could not 
pardon me. Because of this, my mind is fixed. I 
will go to that robbers’ lair in The Double 
Dragon Mountain for refuge. For this did I be- 
come an unshaven priest, and so, therefore, can 
I not go with you, Elder Brother. If any trouble 
arose on the road then assuredly would it involve 
you also. Even though you swore to live and to 
die with me yet it would cause trouble for Hua 
Yung. Let this younger brother, who am I, go on 
therefore to The Double Dragon Mountain. If 
Heaven pities us and a day passes and we are not 
dead, and if the robbers are invited by the Em- 
peror to cease marauding and turn honest, then 
it will not be too late for me to come and seek out 
my elder brother.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “If you have such a 

heart as this, my Brother, to turn to the Em- 
peror again, Heaven itself will protect you. If 
you do this I do not dare to entreat you to bit- 
terness. Stay on a few days with me and then 
go.” 
So the two lived on in the house of the old lord 
K’ung and when ten days and more had passed 
Sung Chiang and Wu Sung made ready to set 
forth but how could the old lord K’ung and his 
two sons be willing to let them go? They would 
have them stay three or five days more. Then 
Sung Chiang would fain go and so the old lord 
_ could but prepare a feast to send them off and he 
feasted them for a day. The next day he brought 
out a suit of priest’s robes and a long black outer 
robe and the letter and certificate that Wu Sung 
had brought and the girdle bag and dagger and 
rosary, silver and gold and the like, and he gave 
all to Wu Sung. To each man he presented fifty 
ounces of silver to use on the road. Sung Chiang 
refused it and made as though he would not re- 
ceive it, but the old lord and his sons tied it into 
their bundles. 

Then Sung Chiang arranged his clothing and 
his baggage and Wu Sung put on his priest’s 
garb and placed his brass fillet on his head and 
he hung the rosary made of men’s bones about his 
neck and he hung the knives at his girdle and 
made ready his bundle and tied his girdle about 
him. Then Sung Chiang took up his sword and 
hung his knife at his belt and put on his deerskin 


cap. They bade farewell to the old lord K’ung 
and K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang told the vil- 
lagers to take up the baggage and the two 
brothers escorted them nearly a mile on their 
way. Then they bade farewell to Sung Chiang 
and Wu the priest, and Sung Chiang took up 
his bundle himself and he said, “I will not let 
the villagers escort me far. I will go myself with 
my brother Wu.” 

So K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang parted from 
them and went with the villagers homeward. Of 
this no more need be told. 


Now let it be told of Sung Chiang and Wu 
Sung, these twain, as they went on their way. As 
they went along they talked together of this and 
that and they walked until night. After they had 
rested a night they rose early the next morning 
and again they went on together. After they had 
eaten they walked on some ten-odd miles and 
they came to the street of a market town, whose 
name was The Portent Of The Dragon. It was a 
place where three roads forked. Sung Chiang 


_ asked a man of those parts, saying, “We lowly 


ones would go to The Double Dragon Mountain 
and to the region of Clear Winds but we do not 
know what road to take.” 

The villager answered, ‘““The same road does 
not lead to these two places. This western road 
goes to The Double Dragon Mountain. If you 
would go to Clear Winds, then you must choose 
the road that turns east and when you have 
passed The Mountain Of Clear Winds there it 
ise 

Sung Chiang listened to these careful direc- 
tions and then he said, “Brother, today I must 
part from you, and so let us drink three bowls _ 
together here and then part.” 

And Wu the priest said, “I will go with you 
on your way awhile and then come back.” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “You must not do 
thus. It has been said from ancient times, ‘Al- 
though you escort a guest a thousand miles, yet 
must the parting come at last.’ Brother, only 
press on the long road ahead of you and come the 
earlier to that place whither you are bound. 
When you are joined with them there correct 
somewhat the temper to which you are prone 
after you drink wine. If you receive the imperial 
pardon, then persuade Lu Chi Shen to be loyal to 
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the Emperor and afterwards when you go out to 
fight at the border for our country with what- 
ever weapon you use you will gain glory for 
yourselves and an honorable degree to leave to 
your posterity and so you will not have passed a 
lifetime in vain. As for me, of a hundred ways I 
have no skill in any one. Although I have a loyal 
heart yet I cannot rise. Brother, such a hero as 
you are must surely do mighty deeds. Remember, 
then, and listen to what I say, and we will think 
of some way whereby we may meet again.” 

Wu the priest listened to all this and there in 
a wine shop they drank several cups of wine to- 
gether and they paid for the wine and the twain 
came out of the wine shop and they came to the 
place where the three roads forked. Wu the 
priest there made four obeisances to the ground 


and Sung Chiang’s tears flowed, for he could not - 


bear to part from him, and again he bade Wu 
Sung, saying, “Brother, do not forget my words. 
Change your temper somewhat when you are 
drunken and take care of yourself—care for 
yourself !” 

So Wu the priest went to the west. 


You who read this, remember the words that 
have gone before this. Wu the priest went to 
The Double Dragon Mountain and joined with 
Lu Chi Shen and Yang Chi there and of this no 
more need be told. 


Let it be told now of Sung Chiang after he 
had parted from Wu Sung. He turned himself 
about and went toward the east and walked 
along the road to Clear Winds and as he went he 
gave himself up to anxiety concerning Wu Sung. 
Thus he went for several days and soon he saw 
ahead of him in the far distance a high mountain 
whose shape was strange and the trees there grew 
very dense and thick. 

Then he rejoiced in heart and for a while he 
could not look at it enough but at last he must 
press on and on. When he had gone then for a 
way he did not ask where there was a stopping 
place. At last he saw the sky was darkening for 
night and in his heart he began to be afraid and 
to himself he thought, “If it were summer I 
could sleep anyhow in a wood for a night. But 
here it is in mid-winter and the winds and frosts 
are very bitter. In the night it is deadly chill and 


I cannot endure it. Or if a poisonous serpent 
should come out or some tiger or leopard how 
would I overcome it? Would it not harm my 
very life?” 

So he went on down a little path to the east 
and he had walked something over two hours 
or so when he grew still more terrified for it was 
so dark he could not see the ground. Suddenly 
he stepped upon a rope strung there for a trap 
and a brass bell sounded in the wood and there 
came out at him ten-odd rascals who had been 
hiding and they lifted up their voices and 
shouted. Then they seized him and felled him 
to the ground and they took a hempen rope 
and bound him and they seized his sword and 
his bundle, and they blew a torch into flame and 
they forced Sung Chiang up the mountain. As 
for Sung Chiang he could but cry out, “Ah— 
bitter !”? But he was soon led into a mountain lair 
and as he looked about in the light of the flame 
he saw all about him a wooden wall of staves, 
and in the midst of it a thatched hall. Inside the 
house were three arm-chairs over which were 
thrown tiger skins. Behind this house were over 
a hundred thatched huts. 

The robbers tied Sung Chiang into a three- 
cornered shape and bound him to a wooden post. 
There were some small robbers in the hall and 
they said, “Our chief has but just fallen asleep. 
Do not go and tell him now. Wait until he wakes 
from his wine and then we can invite him to rise 
and dig out this ox’s heart and liver to make a 
soup to drink when we are drunken. And we can 
all eat fresh meat now!” ~ 

Sung Chiang was bound thus to the great post 
and to himself he thought, “What an evil des- 
tiny is mine! All because I killed a harlot such 
bitterness as this has‘come out! Who could have 
thought that this handful of my bones would be 
brought to such a pass as this!” 

Then he saw the robbers lighting lamps and 
candles as bright as sunlight and by now his flesh 
was so numb he could feel nothing and he could 
not move. He could only move his eyes and look 
here and there in all directions, and then he 
dropped his head and sighed. 

It was then about the third watch in the night 
when he saw from behind the hall three or five 
robbers coming forth and they shouted out, “Our 
great King has risen!” 
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And they went and snuffed the candles and 
wicks of the lamps to make them bright. As Sung 
Chiang turned his eyes to see he saw the chief 
come out. On his head was wrapped a turban 
with a horn such as a goose has on its head and 
he had a red silk kerchief over this. On his body 
he wore a date-red silken quilted coat. He came 
forward and sat in the central seat of the hall on 
which a tiger skin was thrown. That goodly fel- 
low was by ancestry from Shantung province, 
and he was a man of Lai Chou and his surname 
was Yien and his name Shun and his nickname 
was Five Hued Tiger and he had been once a 
trader of horses and sheep from the north to the 
south. But because he lost his capital he entered 
a robbers’ lair and became a robber. 

Now this Yien Shun, having waked from his 
sleep of drunkenness, sat in the central seat and 
he asked, “My children, where did you get this 
ox?” 

The robber answered, saying, ‘We your chil- 
dren were there in ambush at the back of the 
mountain and we heard the brass bell ring. This 
ox was going along alone with his bundle on his 
back and he stumbled over the rope and fell 
headlong. For this we brought him along to you, 
Great Chief, to make a broth to drink after 
drunkenness.” 

And Yien Shun said, “Good indeed! Go 
quickly and ask the other two kings to come and 
eat with me.” 

The robbers were not long gone when from 
both sides of the hall two goodly fellows were 
seen to come forth. The one on the right was 
short and his arms and legs and hands and feet 
were all short. But he had a pair of shining eyes. 
His ancestors had been natives of Liang Huai 
and his surname was Wang and his name Ying. 
He was called far and wide The Dwarf Tiger. 
He was formerly a pusher of wheelbarrows but 
one time when he had a passenger on his barrow 
. he saw the man had money and evil desire rose in 
him and he seized the chance and killed the man. 
Then the matter became known and he was taken 
by the magistrate. But he escaped from the gaol 
_and went to The Mountain Of Clear Winds and 
with Yien Shun they held this place and there 
they were all robbers together. 

The one on the right, who had so clean and 
white a face, had a beard over his mouth, and it 


was divided into three parts. He was tall and 
thin and his shoulders were broad and his face 
was handsome with fine brows and bright eyes. 
He had a dark red kerchief about his head. His 
ancestors were natives of Soochow in the south- 
ern provinces. His surname was Chen and his two 
names were T’ien Shou. Because his face was so 
white and handsome men all called him The 
White Faced Goodman. Formerly he had been a 
silversmith but because from his youth he had 
been skilled in weapons he wandered about by 
river and lake and he passed by this Mountain 
Of Clear Winds. There he met Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger and he fought with him some fifty 
or sixty rounds and it could not be decided which ~ 
one was victor and which vanquished. For this 
Yien Shun, the chief, seeing him skilled in arms, 
would have him stay on the mountain to sit in 
the seat of the third chief. 

When the three chiefs had seated themselves . 
Wang The Dwarf Tiger then said, “My chil- 
dren, put forth your hands quickly. Take out this 
ox’s liver and heart and make three bowls of 
soup, both sour and hot, to wake us from our 
wine.” 

Then a robber was seen to fetch a great brass 
basin of water and he put it before Sung Chiang, 
and another robber rolled back his sleeves and in 
his hand he held a glittering, shining, pointed 
knife such as is used to dig out men’s hearts. The 
robber who had fetched the water dipped his 
hands in the water and dashed it up against Sung 
Chiang’s breast. Now this is because there is hot 
blood flowing about a man’s heart and this cold 
water dashed thus against the breast scatters the 
hot blood. Then when the heart and liver are dug 
out they are soft and very good to eat. 

The robber dashed the water up to Sung 
Chiang’s face and Sung Chiang drew his breath 
in and said, “Piteous it is that Sung Chiang must 
die here!” : 

Now when Yien Shun heard these two words 
“Sung Chiang” he cried out to stay the robber, 
saying, “Dash up no more water!” Then he 
asked, “What is that thing saying about Sung 
Chiang?” 

The robber answered, “This thing says it is a 
piteous thing that Sung Chiang dies here.” 

Then Yien Shun rose up and he asked, “Ha, 
you fellow! Do you know Sung Chiang?” 
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Sung Chiang answered, “It is I who am Sung 
Chiang.” 

Then Yien Shun came forward and he asked 
again, “Of what place are you, Sung Chiang?” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “I am that 
Sung Chiang who was a scribe in the court at 
Yiin Ch’en in Chi Chou.” 

Then Yien Shun said with a mighty noise, 
“Can it be you are Sung Chiang of Shantung 
who killed Yien P’o Hsi and escaped out into the 
Tivers and lakes?” 

Sung Chiang said, “How did you know it? I 
am indeed Sung The Third, Sung Chiang.” 

Yien Shun was startled and he snatched away 
the sharp knife out of the robber’s hand and he 
cut away the hempen ropes. Then he took off the 
date-red quilted robe he wore and he wrapped it 
about Sung Chiang’s body and he lifted him up 
and set him in the middle seat that was covered 


with tiger skins. Then he cried out to The Dwarf . 


Tiger and to Chen T’ien Shou to come down 
quickly. The three of them bent their heads down 
in obeisance. In great haste Sung Chiang came 
down also and returned the courtesy and he 
asked, ‘‘Why is it that you three honored braves 
do not kill this lowly one but turn about and 
make obeisance to me? What is the meaning of 
this?” 


And he also knelt on the ground and bowed. 


himself down. Then those three good fellows all 
knelt down together and Yien Shun said, “This 
younger brother of yours who am I—I ought to 
take the knife and dig out my own eyes! I do not 
know a good man when J see him and in that 
moment of confusion. I had no place to look that 
I did not ask you how this came about. In a little 
while I should have killed a righteous man! By 
the grace of heaven you spoke your name out else 
how would I have known you? This humble 
brother has traveled among the robbers by river 
and lake for ten-odd years. I have heard my 
brother’s great name, you who have loved mercy 
and despised reward and have succored the poor 
and delivered those in distress and danger, and I 
can only hate myself because my chance has been 
so slight so that until now I could make obei- 
sance to so honored an one. Today Heaven has 
sent you to us and the desire of my heart is ful- 
filled.” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, ‘What good- 


ness or power has such a wretched man as I am - 
that I should be so mistakenly honored in your 
heart as this?” 

Yien Shun said,. “Brother, you are one who 
deals mercifully and equally with all and you 
are comrade with heroes and who has not heard 
your name over all this land? The mountain lair 
has now grown so great that the people about all 
four seas have heard of it. There are those who 


' say this greatness was all given by you. But I do 


not know from whence you come alone and to 
this place.” 

Then Sung Chiang told of the deliverance of 
Ch’ao Kai and of the killing of Yien P’o Hsi and 
how he lived for long with the old lord K’ung 
and how now he went toward the region of Clear 
Winds to seek Hua Yung and he told every- 
thing. The three chiefs were very joyful and 
straightway they sought out clothes for him to 
wear. And they commanded that sheep were to 
be killed and horses butchered and they were to 
feast that very night. And they feasted until 
dawn. Then they told the lesser robbers to care 
for Sung Chiang as he went to rest. The next day 
at the first watch he told them all that had be- 
fallen him on the way and he told of how mighty 
a hero Wu Sung was. The three chiefs stamped 
their feet and blamed themselves and said, “We 
have not had the good destiny for him to come 
here to us. If he could come here to us how 
wholly well that would be! It is too evil that he 
has gone to that place!” 

But the story must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. Sung Chiang went thus to The Mountain 
Of Clear Winds and he lived there five or seven 
days and every day he was treated with good 
food and wine. Of this no more need be said. 

Now this time was within the first ten days of 
the last month of the year and it was the custom 
of these people in Shantung to go to the graves of 
their ancestors at this time to do reverence and 
the robbers came up the mountain to make report 
and they said, ‘There is a sedan chair on the 
highway and there are seven or eight persons 
with it. They go to a grave to burn paper.” 

Now Wang The Dwarf Tiger was a very 
lustful fellow and hearing this report he thought 
in his heart, “There must be a woman in this 
chair.” 
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So he counted out some thirty or fifty robbers 
and made ready to go down the mountain and 
Sung Chiang and Yien Shun could not stay him. 
He took up his weapons and striking the brass 
gong once, he went down the mountain. Sung 
Chiang and Yien Shun and Chen T’ien Shou, 
these three, stayed in the lair and drank wine. 
Wang The Dwarf Tiger went on and after a 
watch or two a robber who was a spy came back 
and made report and he said, ‘““Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger went half down the mountain and the sol- 
diers ran away and he has seized upon the woman 
in that sedan. There is no booty except a silver 
box for incense. Outside of this there is nothing 
of worth.” 

Yien Shun asked, saying, ““Where did he carry 
that woman?” 

The robber replied, “He has carried her to his 
room in the back of our lair.” 

At this Yien Shun laughed loudly and Sung 
Chiang said, “From the very first he has been a 
man greedy in his lusts. It is not a thing fit for a 
good fellow.” 

Yien Shun said, “Yet this brother is earnest in 
everything and he has only this fault.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I pray you two will go 
with me to exhort him.” 

So Yien Shun and Chen T’ien Shou led Sung 
Chiang with them and they came straight to the 
back of the mountain to the room of Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger and they pushed open the door of 


the room. There they saw Wang The Dwarf ~ 


Tiger in the very act of embracing the woman to 
do his will. But when he saw these three coming, 
in great haste he pushed the woman away and 
invited the three to seat themselves. Sung Chiang 
looked at the woman and he asked, saying, 
“Lady, in what house are you that you come out 
at such a time as this for pleasure? What im- 
portant business had you?” 

The woman was very loath with her shame 
before them and she made very deep obeisance 
and she answered, saying, “Your servant is wife 
to the magistrate of this region of Clear Winds 
and because my mother has been dead for a year, 
I am come to make the reverence of this time and 
so I came especially to burn paper money before 
her grave. How would I dare to come out for 


pleasure? I pray you great chiefs to save my 
life!” 


When Sung Chiang had heard this he was 
startled and to himself he thought, “I have just 
set myself to come to Hua Yung and is it not his 
wife? How can I not save her?’ Then he asked, 
“How is it your husband, the magistrate Hua, 
did not come with you to the grave?” 

That woman replied, “I will tell the great 
chieftain. Your servant is not wed to Hua.” 

Sung Chiang said, “But you have just said you 
were wed to the magistrate of this region of 


_ Clear Winds.” 


That woman said, “Great King, you do not 
understand. In this region of Clear Winds there 
are now two magistrates, one a civil official and 


_one a military lord. The military lord is Hua 


Yung. The civil official is‘the husband of your 
servant, Liu Kao.” 

To himself Sung Chiang thought, “Yet her 
husband is associated with Hua Yung and if I 
do not save her when I go there it will not look 
well.” So he said to Wang The Dwarf Tiger, 
“This lowly one has a word to say to you but I 
do not know if you will hear it or not.” 

Wang Ying answered, “Elder Brother, if you 
have something to say, say on and do not trouble 
about it.” 

So Sung Chiang said, “When a good fellow 
has taken a woman like this and been discovered 
like this, it makes a cause for great laughter. 
From what this woman says she is wife in the 
house of one appointed by the Emperor. I pray 
you therefore to consider me and to consider the 
honor of all good fellows by river and lake and 
let her go free and depart from the mountain. 
Let her go back to her husband. What think 
you?” 

Then Wang Ying said, “Elder Brother, pray 
hear me humbly speak. From the beginning until 
now I have had no woman for my wife. Since the 
lords of state have ruined all the earth, why 
should you care for them? Just let me keep this 
woman anyhow.” 

Then Sung Chiang came and knelt down and 
said, ‘Good Brother, if you want a woman I will 
choose a good and suitable one for you and I will 
give money for gifts and I will find a fitting 
woman to come and care for my brother. But this 
woman is the wife of the one who is near to my 
friend, and how can you have relation with her? 
Free her then.” 
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Then Yien Shun and Chen T’ien Shou lifted 
Sung Chiang, saying, “Elder Brother, pray rise. 
This is easy to do.” 

Sung Chiang thanked them and said, “If it is 
so, I do thank you greatly.” 

Now Yien Shun saw that Sung Chiang was 
very set upon saving this woman and so he did 
not heed whether Wang The Dwarf Tiger was 
willing or not. He shouted for the chair bearers 
to carry her out. When the woman heard these 
words she made obeisance to the ground again 
and again and she cried continuously, saying, “I 
thank you, Great Chieftain—” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Lady, do not thank 
me. I am not the great chief in this mountain lair. 
I am but a traveler from Yiin Ch’en.” 

That woman thanked and gave obeisance and 
she went down the mountain. The two. chair 
bearers received back their lives also and they 
carried the woman in the chair and went down 
the mountain and they went as though they flew 
and they only regretted their mothers had not 
given them four feet more than they had at birth. 

Now Wang The Dwarf Tiger was both 
shamed and melancholy and he would not say a 
word. But Sung Chiang dragged him out to the 
front hall and said, “Brother, you must not be 
angry. Good or ill, I will find a wife for you to 
wed and I only wish to please you. I am not 
speaking idly, either.” 

Yien Shun and Chen T’ien Shou both began to 
laugh. Wang The Dwarf Tiger was thus com- 
pletely bound about with Sung Chiang’s reason- 
ing, and although he was not pleased in his heart, 
he kept his anger in his heart and he did not dare 
to speak it out. He could but laugh with them, 
and he could but feast with Sung Chiang in the 
lair. Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told now concerning the soldiers who 
had come out with the woman. In a moment the 
robbers had carried their mistress away and they 
could only return and report the matter to the 
magistrate Liu, saying, “Our mistress has been 
seized by the strong men on the mountain.” 

Liu Kao heard this and was mighty wroth and 
he shouted and cursed at these soldiers, “You 
good-for-nothings, why did you desert your mis- 
tress?’ and he had a great stick brought to beat 
them. The soldiers all answered in chorus, 


“There were but six or seven of us and they had 
thirty or forty men and how could we contend 
with them?” 

But Liu Kao shouted out, “You speak like 
fools! If you do not go and seize your mistress 
back again, I will have you all thrown into gaol 
and brought up for trial!” . 

Those several soldiers could not endure such 
persecution as this and they had no way but to 
ask some seventy or eighty out of their ranks to 
bring each man his weapon and go with them 
with all energy to seize their mistress back again. 
They did not dream that half way on the road 
they should meet the two chair bearers carrying 
the lady and coming as though winged. The sol- 
diers met up with the lady thus and they asked, 
“How is it you have come down the mountain?” 

That lady answered, “Those things that 
seized me and took me to the mountain heard me 
say I was the lady of the magistrate Liu and they 
were so afraid they made obeisance to me in great 
haste and called to the bearers to bring me down 
again.” 

Then the soldiers said, “Lady, have pity on 
us! Tell our lord that we vanquished the robbers 
and came back, and save us from the beating we 
will have!” 

But the lady said, “I will speak as I will, and 
there is an end to it.” 

The soldiers thanked her and encircling the 
chair they went on. When they saw the chair 
bearers going fast they said, “When you carry 
the chair usually you go as slowly as ducks do or 
as geese and now how is it you go so fast as this?” 

The two chair bearers answered, saying, 
“Usually we are not able to carry but now we 
feel a great fist beating us behind.” 

Everyone laughed and said, ‘You must see a 
ghost for there is no one behind you!” 

Only then did the chair bearers dare to turn 
their heads and when they had looked they said, 
“Ah-yah! It is because we are going so fast our 
own heels have been hitting our backs!” 

Everyone laughed and they encircled the chair 
and thus they went back to the region of Clear 
Winds. When the magistrate Liu saw them he 
was very glad and he asked his lady, saying, 
“Who was it who saved you and brought you 
back?” 

That lady said, “Those robbers dragged me oft 
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and they tried to force me and they were on the 
point of killing me when they heard me say I was 
the wife of the magistrate and they did not dare 
to put forth their hands, and in greatest haste 
they made obeisance to me. Then all these men 
came and they seized me back again.” 

When Liu Kao heard this he called out, ‘“Take 
out ten bottles of wine and a pig and reward the 
seventy or eighty who went forth!” 

Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told then that after Sung Chiang had 
saved the lady and freed her to go down the 
mountain he lived on in the lair for five or seven 
days and he turned it over in his mind that he 
would go on to the camp where Hua Yung was. 
When he said farewell and was about to go down 
the mountain all the earnest appeals of the chiefs 
for him to remain could not stay him and so they 
made farewell feasts and each chief presented 
him with gold and treasure. These he wrapped 
into his bundle. On that day Sung Chiang rose 
early and he washed himself and rinsed his 
mouth and ate his early meal. Then he tied up 
his baggage and parted from the three chiefs and 
went down the mountain. Those three good fel- 
lows took wine and fruits and meats and escorted 
him for seven miles to the great highway. There 
they drank to Sung Chiang and then they parted 
from him, loath to see him go, and they coun- 
selled him, “Elder Brother, when you go to the 
region of Clear Winds, then come back again. 
Surely we expect to see you again with us.” 

Sung Chiang took up his bundle on his back 
and lifted his sword and he said, ‘““We will meet 
again,” and he called out his farewell, and thus 
he left them and went his way. 


If I who write this had been born at the same 
time as Sung Chiang and if we had grown up 
shoulder to shoulder, I would have seized him 
about the waist and grasped his arms and 
dragged him back, for it was not that Sung 
Chiang wished of his own desire to go to Hua 
Yung. Thus it might have been spared him that 
almost he died and almost was he without even 

-so much as a burial spot. Truly 


Evil fate falls sorely, this is Heaven’s plan; 
Winds meet mists, and dragon tiger, not 
through man. 


Whom, then, indeed, did Sung Chiang meet 
when he came to the region of Clear Winds? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


Chapter 32 


SUNG CHIANG 

GOES BY NIGHT TO SEE 
THE LANTERN MOUNTAIN. 
HUA YUNG MAKES 

A MIGHTY DISTURBANCE 
IN THE CAMP OF 

CLEAR WINDS 


IT ts oe this Mountain Of 


Clear Winds was not far from Ch’ing Chou and 
there were only some thirty-odd miles between, 
and the camp of Clear Winds was at the forking 
of the three roads near Ch’ing Chou and the name 
of the town was the town of Clear Winds and 
the camp was there, because these three roads led 
to three evil mountains. There were three or five 
thousand persons there in the town, which was 
very near the camp. - 

On that day the three robber chiefs returned 
to the mountain top again. Let it be told of Sung 
Chiang alone, carrying his bundle on his back. 
He followed the road as it wound to the camp of 
Clear Winds and he asked of passers-by where 
Hua Yung lived. The people in the town an- 
swered, saying, “The court of the town of Clear 
Winds is in the center of this town and to the 
south is a court where our civil magistrate, Liu, 
lives. In the camp to the north of us is where our 
military lord, Hua Yung, lives.” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this, he 
thanked those people and he went to the north. 
When he had come to the threshold of the gate he 
saw several soldiers who were guards there and 
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they asked his surname and his name and they 
went in to announce him. Then a young captain 


of the soldiers came out of the court and he laid. 


hold on Sung Chiang and he shouted to the sol- 
diers to take his bundle and his sword and his 
girdle knife and he led him into the hall. There 
he asked Sung Chiang to be seated on the long 
great seat there. Then he bent his head down and 
made obeisance four times. After this he rose and 
said, “Since I left my elder brother I counted and 
it is five or six years gone. But I have thought of 
you continually. I heard that you, my Brother, 
killed an evil harlot and that the magistrates seek 
you everywhere and I have been as though sit- 
ting on a cushion of needles. Altogether I have 
written more than ten letters to your town to ask 
concerning you, but I do not know whether they 


reached you or not.-Today Heaven pities me and. 


it is fortunate my elder brother has come here. 
Now I can see your face and my longings are 
satisfied.” 

When Hua Yung had finished speaking thus 
he made obeisance again. Sung Chiang lifted 
him up and said, “Good Brother, do not stay here 
speaking courteous things. Pray sit down and 
hear what I say.” 

So Hua Yung sat down humbly cornerwise 
upon a seat and Sung Chiang told of the affair of 
killing Yien P’o Hsi and of how he went to the 
village of the lord Ch’ai and of how he had seen 
Wu Sung in the village of the old lord K’ung 
and of how he had been seized and taken to The 
Mountain Of Clear Winds and there saw Yien 
Shun and the others with him. He told all this in 
detail, and when Hua Yung had heard to the end 
he said, “Elder Brother, through how many 
hardships have you passed! Today it is fortunate 
that you have come here. Pray live on here for 
some years and then we can plan further.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If my brother Sung Ch’ing 
had not written me a letter at the village of the 
old lord K’ung I would have come hither 
sooner.’ 

Then Hua Yung invited Sung Chiang to go 
and sit in the inner hall and he eA his 
lady to come out and make obeisance to Sung 
Chiang as to her husband’s older brother. When 
she had thus made obeisance Hua Yung com- 
manded his sister to come out and make obei- 
sance as to an elder brother of hers. 


THE KNOT OF HATRED IS LOOSED 


Then he asked Sung Chiang to change his gar- 
ments and his shoes and hose and he gave him 
scented water to bathe himself. In the inner hall 
he had prepared a feast of welcome. That day 
when they were feasting Sung Chiang told Hua 
Yung the affair of saving the lady a the magis- 
trate ity When Hua Yung had heard it he deew 
his two brows together and said, ‘‘Elder Brother, 
but why should you save that woman? It would 
have been a good way to have shut up her 
mouth.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “Now here is a strange 
thing! I heard her say she was the lady of the 
magistrate of Clear Winds and I wanted to give 
honor to the one who was associated with you, 
my Brother, and so for this I did not fear the 
blame of Wang The Dwarf Tiger, but with all 
my strength I saved her and let her go free down 
the mountain. How can you speak like this?” 

Hua Yung said, “Elder Brother, you do not 
know. I am not speaking idly. This camp of 
Clear Winds is a place very important to the city 
of Ch’ing Chou. If it were even only I here to 
guard how would the robbers from far and near 
dare to divide up Ch’ing Chou as they have until 
it is dust ground between them? But this poor 
palavering old man has been sent here for chief 
magistrate, and although he is civil magistrate 
he cannot read one letter. But since he has 
taken office here he does nothing but oppress 
all those in the countryside who possess any- 
thing and he has broken every law of the Em- 
peror’s. Now I am but a vice-magistrate, a mili- 
tary lord, and this creature continually rouses 
my wrath. I would if I could kill this vile greedy 
beast. Elder Brother, why did you so earnestly 
save the woman of such a thing as this? This 
woman has no virtue, but she constantly urges 
her husband on to evil doing and she is forever 
injuring good people, and is greedy after their 
money. Well it would have been if so tawdry a 
hag could have been despoiled by the robbers. 
Brother, you have saved wrongly such an evil 
person.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he exhorted Hua 
Yung, saying, ‘Good Brother, you are mis- 
taken. From ancient times it has been said, ‘The 
knot of hatred must be loosened and not made 
tighter.’ He is a magistrate with you and even 
though he have some faults, cover them and ex- 
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tol his virtues. Good Brother, enlarge your un-, 


derstanding.” 

Hua Yung said, “Elder Brother, you see very 
clearly. If I meet the magistrate Liu tomorrow 
in court, I will tell him how you saved his lady.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, if you do 
so, it will show forth your own goodness.” 

And Hua Yung and his family spared noth- 
ing in their welcome of Sung Chiang and they 
tended him early and late and set wine before 
him and they prepared a bed for him in an inner 
room_and put curtains to the bed, and there they 
invited Sung Chiang to rest. 

On the next day they again prepared a feast 
for him. 


But the story must not be tiresomely told. 
Sung Chiang drank several days of wine there 
in the camp of Clear Winds. Now there were 
several trustworthy men under Hua Yung’s 
charge, and he appointed one each day to be with 
Sung Chiang and he gave money to them so that 
they could escort him about on the streets of the 
town and see what sights there were, and Sung 
Chiang went to villages and to temples and any- 
- where he would for his pleasure. 

Thus from that day on these trusty men went 
with Sung Chiang and they. invited him to go out 
and take his pleasure on the streets. Now in the 
town of Clear Winds there were a few small 
brothels and a few little teahouses and of these 
it is not necessary to speak. But Sung Chiang 
went with the trusty men and looked about in 
these brothels awhile, and he went into the vil- 
lages and temples and into monasteries and to 
all such places of amusement. The men invited 

him also to go to the wine shops to drink wine, 
~ and when they had drunk and were ready to de- 
part and the trusty men took out silver and 
would have paid, how could Sung Chiang be 
willing for this? He took out his own silver and 
paid, nor when he had returned did he tell Hua 
Yung of this. The trusty men who went with 
him were pleased enough for they had nothing 
to do and they kept their silver as well. Thus 
every day one was appointed to go out with him 
and they went out walking everywhere with 
Sung Chiang. But whatever silver was given out, 
Sung Chiang gave it, and from the time he came 
to this camp there was not one who did not love 


him. And Sung Chiang lived thus in the camp 
for more than a month and the early spring came 
on after the end of the last month of the year 
and it was near the time of The Feast Of The 
Lanterns. 

Let it be told now concerning the people who 
lived in the town of Clear Winds. They went 
out with their lanterns and they prepared to cele- 
brate the feast and to make merry, and for this 
everyone had put out some money or gifts and 
they went to the Temple Of The God Of Earth 
And Water and there they made a small moun- 
tain. On top they used cloth of five colors and 
twisted flowers into it, and upon it there were 
some five or seven hundred lanterns lit. Inside 
the temple there were games going on. In front 
of everyone’s house a frame was set up where- 
upon lanterns hung high, and every sort of music 
and merrymaking could be heard in the streets. 
Although it could not be compared to the feast 
day in the capital, yet it was a little heaven for 
merrymakers. 

Now Sung Chiang was in the camp at this 


time drinking wine with Hua Yung and it was 


exactly at the day of the feast. The sky was very 
clear at this season and Hua Yung about the 
middle of the morning mounted his horse and 
went to his place of office. With him he took sev- 
eral hundred soldiers and he appointed them to 
act as police that night of the feast. Above these 
he appointed also many others to guard the gates 
of the camp. In the middle of the afternoon he 
returned to his camp and he called for Sung 
Chiang to come and eat comfits and Sung Chiang 
said to Hua Yung, “I have heard that tonight 
there are to be many great lanterns on the streets. 
I go out to see them.” 

Hua Yung answered, saying, “I would go to 
accompany my elder brother, but unfortunately 
I have the responsibilities of my office upon me, 
and I cannot go forth to play. Do you go then 
tonight with two or three from my household 
to see the lanterns. But come back early. I shall 
be waiting for you at home, and we will drink 
three cups in honor of this good feast time.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Nothing is better.” 


Now the sky was already darkened with night 
and out of the east the moon began to rise. 
Sung Chiang and two or three of Hua Yung’s 
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trusty men went slowly forth and they went out 
into the city to see the lanterns. They saw lan- 
terns at every gate and flowered lanterns hanging 
there, and upon the lanterns were written many 
stories. There were lanterns like flying birds and 
lanterns like peonies, lanterns like hibiscus flow- 
ers and lotus flowers, and every sort of lantern 
was there: 

The three or four of them holding hands came 
thus to the front of the temple and they looked 
at the lantern mountain there for a while and 
then they followed the road to the south. They 
had not gone more than five or seven hundred 
paces when they saw in the brightness of the lan- 
terns ahead of them a crowd of people gathered 
about a gate to some great court and they were 
making merry there. There was the sound of a 
drum beating and men’s voices shouted out, 
“Good—good!” Sung Chiang, seeing this, saw 
it was a troupe of masked actors, but because 
he was a man short of stature he could not see 
the play. 

. Now those trusty men who were with Sung 
Chiang knew the chief of the actors and they 
called out that the crowd was to part and let 
Sung Chiang see the play. There the chief actor 
was staggering and playing a coarse fellow and 
Sung Chiang, seeing him, laughed a great ho-ho! 

Now within the courtyard there lived the 
magistrate Liu and his lady and they and a few 
women were watching from within. When they 
heard the sound of Sung Chiang’s laughter, the 
lady recognized it was Sung Chiang who stood 
there in the glare of the lanterns, and she pointed 
at him and said to her husband, “‘Ha, that short 
black fellow—he is the head of those robbers 
who seized me the other day!” 

Liu the magistrate heard this and he gave a 
start and he called out for six or seven of his 
guard and he commanded, “Seize me that short 
black fellow who laughed!” Sung Chiang heard 
this and he turned himself about and went away. 
But he had not passed more than ten-odd houses 
when the soldiers had caught up with him and 
they seized him and led him to the court. There 
they took four hempen ropes and bound him. 
Then they brought him to the hall, and the three 
trusty men seeing Sung Chiang thus taken went 
running back to Hua Yung and they made report 
to him. 


Let it be told further. Liu the magistrate sat 
in the hall and he called out, “Guard him and 
bring him hither!” 

Then they brought Sung Chiang forward and 
he knelt down and they encircled him. Liu the 
magistrate shouted out, “Such as you! You are 
one of those from The Mountain Of Clear 
Winds who rob men of their goods! How dare 
you come so boldly here to see the lanterns? 
What excuse have you to give for yourself?’ 

Then Sung Chiang spoke, saying, “I am but 
a traveler from the city of Yiin Ch’en and I am 
named Chang The Third, and I am an old friend 
of Hua Yung’s. I have been here for many days 
and I never have been a robber on The Mountain 
Of Clear Winds.” 

But Liu the magistrate’s lady came’ rushing 
out from behind a screen and she shouted out, 
“You still deny it, you thing! Do you not re- 
member the moment on the mountain when I 
called you Great Chieftain?” 

Sung Chiang replied respectfully, “Lady, you 
are mistaken. Did I not tell you at that very mo- 
ment that I was but a traveler from the city of 
Yiin Ch’en and that they had seized me there 
also so that I could not go down the mountain?” 

But Liu the magistrate said, ‘If you are truly 
a traveler and were seized by them how is it you 
could come down today and even come hither 
to my place to see the lanterns?” 

Then the lady said, “When this thing was on 
the mountain, you sat haughtily in the central 
seat and you paid no heed to any one.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Lady, you have altogether 
forgotten that with all my strength I saved you 
to go free down the mountain, and why will you 
force me today to be a robber?” 

The lady, hearing this, was very angry and 
she pointed at Sung Chiang and cursed him, say- 


ing, “You false piece of skin and bones! ... But 
if he is not beaten how else will he acknowl- 
edge it?’ 


Then Liu the magistrate said, ““You have spo-- 
ken truly,” and he shouted out, “Fetch a split 
bamboo to beat this thing!” 

So Sung Chiang was given two rounds of beat- 
ings and his skin was split and his flesh broke 
forth and the red blood streamed out. Then it 
was commanded that a chain be locked about 
him and the next day he was to be put into a 
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caged cart and sent away and thus was this tiger 
of Yiin Ch’en, Sung Chiang, to be exiled. 


It is further said. Those trusty men who had 
accompanied Sung Chiang having in great haste 
rushed back and made their report to Hua Yung, 
Hua Yung heard them and he gave a great start. 
In haste he wrote a letter and he chose out two 
strong trusty men to go to the court of Liu the 
magistrate to bring Sung Chiang back. The 
trusty men took the letter and in much haste 
went to the gate of the court. There the soldiers 
on guard went in and announced their coming, 
“The military lord Hua Yung has sent men with 
a letter and they are at the gate.” 

Liu the magistrate hastened into his hall and 
the trusty men came in and presented the letter, 
and Liu the magistrate tore open the envelope 
and he read the letter, “Hua Yung presents 
greetings to Liu the magistrate. I have a poor 
relative named Liu Wen who came today from 
Chi Chou and as he watched the lanterns he 
somehow offended Your Honor. I pray you will 
consider our friendship and free him. For this as- 
suredly I will come soon and return thanks. This 
letter is written in haste and without regard to 
form, but pray discern my meaning without fur- 
ther explanation.” ; 

Liu the magistrate having read this was filled 
with great wrath. He tore it into shreds and he 
cursed loudly, saying, “How without reason is 
this Hua Yung! He is appointed by the Emperor 
and how dare he associate himself with robbers? 
And now he comes to deceive me, for this robber 
has already said he is a traveler from the city of 
Yiin Ch’en and how can it be he is a Liu Wen 
of Chi Chou? I am not one to be easily cheated. 
... You have written he is surnamed Liu and 
that it is the same as mine, but for this shall I 
free him?” 

And he shouted to his retainers that these let- 
ter bearers were to be driven out and they were 
driven outside the gates and in ‘haste they ran 
back to tell Hua Yung. Hua Yung heard them 
and he could only call out, “Ah, I have done evil 
to my elder brother—quickly fetch me my horse 
hither!” 

Then he put on his garments of war and he 
tied his bow and arrows to his girdle and with his 
sword he mounted his horse, and with him he 


took thirty or fifty soldiers all with weapons and 
staves and thus they hastened to the courts of 
Liu the magistrate. The guards there saw them, 
but how did they dare to stay them? They saw 
Hua Yung’s look was not favorable and they 
gave each a start of terror and they scattered and 
ran away. Hua Yung charged to the front of the 
hall and dismounted from his horse, and he took 
his sword in his hand and the soldiers waited 
before the hall. Then he shouted out, “Pray let 
me speak with Liu the magistrate!” 

Liu Kao heard this and he was so terrified his 
three souls flew out of him anu his seven spirits 
scattered themselves, for he feared Hua Yung 
for a great lord of war, and so how could he dare 
to come out and face him? Hua Yung, seeing 
that Liu Kao would not come out, stood there 
for a while and then he shouted out, “You to the 
right and left! Go into the rooms on both sides 
and search!” 

Then the soldiers all went to search and there 
in a small room in the south court they found 
Sung Chiang, and he was hung to a beam by the 
hempen rope and his two legs were chained to- 
gether and locked with an iron lock and his flesh 
was all torn. 

Some soldiers cut the ropes and burst open the 
iron lock and they freed Sung Chiang. Then Hua 
Yung called to his soldiers that they were to 
take Sung Chiang home first, and Hua Yung 
mounted his horse and taking his weapon in his 
hand, he spoke to the magistrate thus, “Magis- 
trate Liu, you are the true magistrate, but what 
have you done tome? What man has no relatives . 
and what do you mean therefore by taking my 
cousin and imprisoning him in your house for a 
robber? You deceive men often. Tomorrow I 
will settle with you!” 

And Hua Yung led his men away and went 
back to his encampment to see Sung Chiang. 


Let it be told further. When the magistrate 
Liu saw that Hua Yung had delivered this man, 
in greatest haste he collected together a hundred 
or two men and he commanded them to go to 
Hua Yung’s camp and seize the man again. Now 
among that hundred or two of men there were 
two new captains, and the first one, although he 
knew something of weapons still he was not so 
skilled as Hua Yung. Yet he did not dare to dis- 
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obey Liu Kao, and so he could but lead out the 
men and hurry toward Hua Yung’s camp. 

There the guards went in and announced him 
to Hua Yung. Now the sky was not yet at full 
dawn and the two hundred men all gathered 
there at the gate and who of them dared to go 
in first? They all feared Hua Yung mightily. 
When they saw the sky grow bright they saw 
the great gates were opened and they saw the 
military magistrate Hua Yung sitting in his 
Hall Of Justice. In his left hand he grasped his 
bow, and with his right hand he fitted an arrow 
to the string. 

There they were all gathered about the gate. 
Hua Yung lifted his bow and he gave a great 
shout and he said, ““You soldiers, you ought to 
know my quarrel is not with you! Liu Kao sent 
you here but do not put forth your strength for 
him! You two new captains, you have not seen 
Hua Yung’s skill! I will ask you all today first 
to see what Hua Yung can do with bow and ar- 
rows. Then if you still wish to put forth your 
strength for Liu Kao, I shall not fear your com- 
ing. See me first pierce the crown on the head 
of the guardian god there at the left gate!” 

He fitted the arrow and drew the bow to its 
full. The arrow sounded a single note and it 
struck into the god’s very crown. The two hun- 
dred men all gave a start of fear. Hua Yung fit- 
ted the second arrow and he called out loudly, 
“All of you watch my second arrow! I shall 
strike the tassel upon the guardian god’s hat 
upon the right gate.” The arrow sang out again 
and without wavering to one side or the other 
it went straight to its mark. There the two ar- 
rows stuck to right and left. 

Hua Yung took out again the third arrow and 

he shouted, saying, “Watch, all of you! I will let 
fly this third arrow to the bosom of that one 
among you who wears a white robe!” 
- That man cried out, “Ah-yah!” and he turned 
himself about and ran away. Then they all 
lifted their voices and cried out and they all ran 
away. 


Then Hua Yung commanded that the gates 
were to be barred and he went to the inner halls 
to see Sung Chiang and he said, “I have done 
my elder brother ill and brought this bitterness 
down on him.” 


Sung Chiang answered, saying, “I am not 
troubled but I am afraid that Liu Kao will not 
let the matter rest thus. We must ponder and 
find out a good plan.” 

And Hua Yung said, “I will give up my office 
and finish the fight with that thing.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I would not have thought 
that lady would have taken a good deed and 
changed it thus into evil for me and so have her 
husband beat me two such rounds. I first thought 
I would tell forth my true history but I feared 
the matter of Yien P’o Hsi would flare up again 
and so I said I was but a traveler from Yin 
Ch’en named Chang The Third. But that Liu 
Kao has no reason in him and he called me a 
tiger of Yiin Ch’en and he would have exiled 
me to Ch’ing Chou, and he commanded a caged 
cart to be fetched. If I had been the chief of the 
robbers in The Mountain Of Clear Winds then 
would I at that instant have been beheaded or 
been sliced. If you had not come yourself to save 
me, though I had had lips of brass and a tongue 
of iron I could not have gainsaid him.” 

And Hua Yung said, “I thought to myself 
that he was a scholar and that surely he would 
pity a man of the same surname as himself and 
for this I wrote down the name Liu Wen. I did 
not dream he was so wholly without friendly 
feeling as this. But now I have saved you and 
breught you home and so we can plan further.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, you 
are wrong. If because of your great strength you 
have saved a man there are many things of which 
you must think. The ancients have said, ‘When 
eating take heed that you do not choke. When 
walking take heed you do not fall.’ He suffered 
you to seize me away and when he sent men to 
take me back you frightened them and scattered 
them. How will he let it rest at this? Surely he 
will send a report of you to those above. Tonight 
therefore I will go and hide in The Mountain 
Of Clear Winds and then tomorrow you can 
deny the whole thing and then when the matter 
comes to the notice of the officials above you 
there will be no proof and it will be but a quar- 
rel between a civil and a military magistrate 
and of no importance. But if Iam captured again 
by him you cannot gainsay him.” 

Hua Yung replied, “I am a man brave but 
for a moment and I have not your clear fore- 
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sight and understanding. But I am afraid you 
are wounded and cannot walk.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “I am not troubled. 
By now the matter is imperative and time can- 
not be wasted. I will walk along as best I can 
to the mountain.” 

Then he pasted plasters and medicines on his 
wounds and he ate some wine and meat and he 
tied his goods up and left them with Hua Yung. 
When it was dusk he took two soldiers and they 
escorted him beyond the forks, and Sung Chi- 
ang went on painfully and alone through the 
night. Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told now concerning the magistrate 
Liu. He saw his soldiers scattered and coming 
back one by one to the court and they said, “How 
mighty and how skilled in war is this Hua 
Yung! Who dares go before him and brave his 
arrows?” 

And the two captains said, “If his arrow struck 
a‘man surely light would stream clean through 
the hole it made in him, and therefore indeed 
not one of us dare go against him.” 

Now Liu Kao had always been a civil magis- 
trate and he had some clever tricks and so he 
thought to himself, “Since he has taken the man 
back certainly he will free him now to escape 
to The Mountain Of Clear Winds and tomorrow 
he will come and deny the whole matter and even 
though we carry the quarrel to those above us 
they will only consider it is a personal difficulty 
between us and then what can I do? Tonight I 
will appoint some twenty or thirty fellows to 
go a few miles out and wait for the man. If 
Heaven wills me the fortune to seize him I will 
imprison him secretly in my house and I will 
send someone to the court above to make a secret 
report of him, and the higher official will take 
him up. and Hua Yung with him and they will 
both be killed. Then will I rule alone here in 
the region of Clear Winds, and I cannot be an- 
noyed any more by that one’s angers.” 

So that night he appointed twenty-odd men 
and each took his weapon and they went that 
very night. About the second watch they re- 
turned bringing with them Sung Chiang and 
they had put him in bonds. When the magistrate 
Liu saw this he rejoiced greatly and he said, 
“They did as I planned. Imprison him in the 


‘inner courts and do not let one person know 


ofse 

That very night he wrote a report and he ap- 
pointed two trusty men and they went as on 
wings that night to Ch’ing Chou to make report. 

On the next day Hua Yung thought nothing 
else than that Sung Chiang had gone to The 
Mountain Of Clear Winds and he did his work 
at home and he said to himself, “I will see what 
he does.” 

So Hua Yung continued as if he paid no heed 
to the matter and Liu Kao acted as if he also 
knew nothing of it, and neither spoke of it. 


Let it be told now concerning the higher mag- 
istrate of Ch’ing Chou as he had seated himself 
in his chair of justice. He was a man with a dou- 
ble surname and it was Mo Yung and his name 
was Yien Ta. He was the elder brother of the 
imperial concubine whose surname was Mo 
Yung. By the influence of his sister he continued 
to rule very unjustly in Ch’ing Chou and he in- 
jured the good people of that place and he de- 
ceived the peers who ruled with him. He feared 
no evil whatever. 

At this time he was just about to return to his 
court to eat his morning meal when he saw the 
retainers on either side of him presenting the re- 
port of the magistrate Liu which he made with 
all swiftness concerning certain robbers. This of- 
ficial received the report and when he had seen 
it he gave a start and he said, “Hua Yung is 
the son of a very honorable statesman and how 
can he ally himself with the robbers on The 
Mountain Of Clear Winds? This is no small 
crime. Only I do not know if it be true or false.” 

Then he commanded the general of all the sol- 
diers in those parts to come to the Hall Of Jus- 
tice and he commanded him to go out. Now that 
general was surnamed Huang and his name was 
Hsin, and because he was a man of great natural 
gifts his power controlled the whole region of 
Clear Winds and for this he was called He Who 
Rules Three Mountains, for in that region there 
were three very evil mountains. The first one 
was Clear Winds, the second was Double 
Dragon, and the third was Peach Blossom 
Mountain. These three were all places of refuge 
for robbers, and he flattered himself he could 
capture all the robbers there and for this he was 
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given such a name as He Who Rules Three 
Mountains. 

Huang Hsin now came to the hall and he 
brought out with him the order of the official 
and he called out fifty strong good fellows and 
put on his garments of war. Then grasping his 
double-edged sword he went that very night to 
Clear Winds and to the court where Liu Kao 
lived and there he dismounted from his horse. 
The magistrate Liu came out to meet him and 
he invited him to go to the inner hall. There 
when they had performed the rites of courtesy 
he prepared a feast of welcome and food and 
wines as a reward for the soldiers. 

Then he brought Sung Chiang out from that 
inner room and when Huang Hsin saw him he 
said, “It is not necessary to ask who this is. There 
is a brand on his face of a criminal. Lock this 
thing up, therefore, and wrap a red cloth about 
his head for a sign and hang up a paper flag on 
which is written ‘Chief of the robbers of Clear 
Winds, Chang The Third of Yiin Ch’en.’ ” 

How could Sung Chiang dare to protest? He 
could only let them do as they would and Huang 
Hsin asked Liu Kao again, ‘““When you seized 
Chang The Third did Hua Yung know of it 
or not?” 

Liu Kao replied, “I seized him in the second 
watch of the night and I hid him secretly in 
my house. Hua Yung knows only that he set 
out, for he stayed peacefully in his own house.” 

Huang Hsin said, “If it is thus, then all is 
easy. Tomorrow let us prepare a feast of sheep’s 
flesh and we will set it forth in the great central 
hall. Then let us hide thirty or forty men about 
the hall. Thus let us prepare. Then I will go 
myself to Hua Yung’s home and invite him 
hither and I will but say, “The official Mo Yung 
has heard that you two magistrates, civil and 
military, are not at peace with each other and 
so for this reason he has especially sent me hither 
to prepare a feast and exhort you both.’ Thus 
we will deceive him into coming to the hall. You 
are to watch me until I throw a wine cup to the 
floor and then put forth your hands to seize him, 
and send him with Sung Chiang into exile. How 
is this plan?” 

Liu Kao cried out, “It is still the General’s 
foresight that is highest. It is like putting one’s 
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hand into a jar and catching a turtle! 


Having thus decided on the plan in the night 
the next day at dawn they went to the central 
hall and there they hid soldiers in the tents to 
the right and the left. In the hall they prepared 
falsely as though for a feast. About the time of 
the early meal Huang Hsin mounted his horse 
and he took but two or three retainers and came 
thus to Hua Yung’s encampment. The guards 
went in to announce who had come and Hua 
Yung asked, saying, “What are they come for?” 

The soldiers answered, “I only heard it called 
out General Huang comes on a special mission.” 

When Hua Yung heard this he came out to 
meet them and Huang Hsin dismounted from 
his horse and Hua Yung invited him into the 
hall. When the rites of courtesy had been per- 
formed Hua Yung asked, ‘‘General, what offi- 
cial business has brought you here?” 

Huang Hsin answered, “I come with the com- 
mand of the higher officer and thus he com- 
manded me: “The civil and military magistrates 
in Clear Winds are not in harmony with each 
other, although it is not known for what reason 
this is so. The higher official fears that in this 
quarrel the state’s business will be injured.’ For 
this reason he sent me here especially to prepare 
a feast of sheep’s flesh and asked you both to 
make peace with each other. The feast is pre- 
pared in the great central hall. Pray, therefore, 
Honored One, mount your horse and go with me 
there.” 

Hua Yung laughed and said, “How would 
such an one as J dare to anger Liu Kao? He is 
the true magistrate, and it is only that he con- 
tinually seeks out faults in me. But I did not 
think to trouble the higher official in this way, 
and trouble the General to go thus to my hum- 
ble camp. How can I merit this favor?’ 

Huang Hsin put his mouth to his ear and he 
said, ‘“The official sent me hither really for you 
alone. If any war should arise of what use would 
that civil magistrate be? Only do you do as I 
say.” 

Hua Yung said, “Deeply do I thank the Gen- 
eral for his too great favor!” 

Then Huang Hsin asked Hua Yung to come 
to the gate with him and mount their horses but 
Hua Yung said, “Pray drink a few cups of wine 
with me and then let us go.” 

But Huang Hsin replied, “Let us talk this 
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affair to its end and then we can drink wine 
without ceasing and make merry without fur- 
ther trouble.” 

- So Hua Yung but saddled his horse and the 
two went on horseback together until they came 
to the great central hall and there they dis- 
mounted. Huang Hsin took Hua Yung’s hand 
and they went together thus to the central hall. 
There they saw Liu Kao alone in the hall already 
there. The three greeted each other and Huang 
Hsin called that wine was to be brought out. 

Now the retainers had already led Hua 
Yung’s horse outside and they barred the gate 
of the court. But Hua Yung did not know this 
was according to their plot. He only thought to 
himself that Huang Hsin was a military official 
like himself and surely he could not have any 
evil purpose. Huang Hsin fetched a cup of wine 
and first he exhorted Liu Kao, saying, “Because 
the high official has heard of you both, the civil 
and the military magistrates, how you are not 
in harmony with each other, and because of this 
he has been much troubled. For this have I come 
here especially today, to speak words of concili- 
ation to you. I pray that you will consider how 
your first duty is to the Emperor, and in other 
matters we can take counsel together.” 

Then Liu Kao replied, “I am but an ignorant 
man and I only know a little scattered reason, 
and I have troubled the high official thus! We 
two have not had any words of quarreling and 
it is only the rumors of outsiders.” 

Huang Hsin laughed loudly and said, “Good 
indeed!” — 

When Liu Kao had drunk the wine Huang 
Hsin fetched another cup of wine and he ex- 
horted Hua Yung thus, “Although Magistrate 
Liu has spoken thus and doubtless some outsider 
has spread the rumor and so it has come about, 
nevertheless pray do you also drink a cup of 
wine.” 

Hua Yung took the cup and drank it. Then 
Liu Kao fetched a special cup on a standard 
and he poured out wine into it, and he returned 
the exhortation to Huang Hsin thus: “We have 
troubled the high official and the General to 
come here to our humble city. Pray therefore 
drink down this cup of wine.” 

Huang Hsin took the cup and held it in his 
hand. Then he looked around the four sides of 


the room. There were some ten-odd soldiers 
gathering about the hall. Huang Hsin dashed 
the cup to the floor when suddenly a voice was 
heard to cry out from the inner hall, and out 
from the tents came thirty or fifty stout fellows 
and they came straight forward and they seized 
Hua Yung there in the hall and knocked him 
headlong. Huang Hsin shouted out, “Bind 
him!” 

But Hua Yung yelled unceasingly, “What 
wrong have I done?” 

Then Huang Hsin shouted in a mighty voice, 
“How dare you deny it? You are one with the 
robbers on The Mountain Of Clear Winds and 
you seek to join with them to oppose the Em- 
peror. What crime should be fixed on you, then? 
But I will consider your former prestige and I 
will not seize your wife and children.” 

Hua Yung cried out again, saying, “But there 
must be proof!” 

And Huang Hsin said, “I will give you a 
proof. I will show you a true robber. I do not 
condemn you. You to right and left, bring that 
one here!” 

Instantly a caged cart was brought from with- 
out and on it a paper flag and a red head ker- 
chief, and as Hua Yung looked at these he saw 
it was no other than Sung Chiang in the cart. 
He was stupefied and his eyes and mouth opened 
and the two stared at each other and they could 
not speak a word. Then Huang Hsin shouted 
out, “This has nothing to do with me! Here is 
the magistrate!” 

But Hua Yung said, “Never mind—never 
mind! This is my relative and he is only a man 
of the city of Yiin Ch’en. Though you detain 
him as a robber, yet there will be justice in higher 
courts.” 

Huang Hsin said, “If you say it is thus, I 
will send you to the higher courts then. Go 
thither yourself and plead!” 

So he commanded that the magistrate Liu 
was to appoint a hundred soldiers to escort them, 
and Hua Yung then said to Huang Hsin, “The 
General has thus deceived me into coming here, 
and now although I am seized even though I go 
before the Emperor yet will I have a quarrel with 
Liu Kao. Pray look on me as equal with yourself, 
a military official, and do not take away my gar- 
ments of office. Let me sit in the cart.” 
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And Huang Hsin replied, “This is easy to 
do, and I will let it be as you wish.” 

Then he commanded the magistrate Liu to 
go with them to argue the case out in the higher 
court so that no one’s life might be wrongly 
taken. 

After this Huang Hsin and Liu Kao mounted 
their horses and they watched over the two carts 
and guarded them and they had some thirty or 
fifty soldiers with them and a hundred soldiers 
from the camp who encircled the carts and they 
followed the road that led to Ch’ing Chou. 

Because of this hundreds of houses went up 
in a mighty fire and in a certain wood by axe 
and knife were thousands of lives lost. Truly, 


If you are one who seeks for a fight, then do 
not complain if it does not come right— 

If you injure a man who is in your path, if he 
turns on you it should not cause wrath. 


How then did Sung Chiang escape? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 
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HE WHO RULES 

THREE MOUNTAINS 
GREATLY DISTURBS 
CH’ING CHOU. THE FIRE 
IN THE THUNDER CLAP 
PASSES THROUGH 

A WASTE LAND 

IN A NIGHT 


IT IS SAI ES hs at Hsin mounted 


his horse and he carried his sword across his 
knees. The magistrate Liu mounted his horse also 
and he had put on his garments of war, and he 
carried a forked weapon in his hand. The hun- 


dred and forty or fifty men who were with them 
bore each his barbed sword and a staff of war, 
and each at his girdle had short daggers and swift 
and pointed arrows. The drum was struck twice, 
the gong once, and Sung Chiang and Hua Yung 
went toward Ch’ing Chou. 

Thus they all left the camp of Clear Winds 
and they had gone not more than ten-odd miles 
when a large forest could be seen ahead. They 
came on to the divide between the mountains and 
the soldiers from the camp, who were in front, 
said to each other, “There is someone peeping out 
of the wood.” 

Then they all stayed their feet and Huang 
Hsin from where he sat on his horse asked, say- 
ing, “Why do you not go on?” 

The soldiers answered, saying, “There is 
someone peeping out of the wood ahead of us.’ 

But Huang Hsin shouted out, “Pay no heed 
to him—only go on!” 

Thus watching they came near to the wood 
when all of a sudden they heard the clanging of 
twenty or thirty more great gongs all beating 
together. Then were those soldiers from the 
camp in the greatest confusion, hand and foot, 
and they were about to make off when Huang 
Hsin shouted out, “Stay! Stand apart from each 
other!” And again he shouted out, ‘Magistrate 
Liu, do you guard the criminals!” 

Liu Kao sat his horse so terrified he could ut- 
ter no more sound than a dead man and only his 
lips moved in a prayer, ‘Save me in this bitter- 
ness, O gods! Save me in this hardship! Ai-yah- 
yah! Ten—ten thousands of prayers! Thirty 
days and nights: of chanting! Save me—save 
me!” He was so terrified his face was like a mon- 
strous melon and it was green and yellow by 
turns. 

But Huang Hsin was a military official and 
so he had some courage. He whipped up his horse 
and went ahead to look and he saw on all four 
sides in that wood rows upon rows of robbers, 
some three or five hundred of them, and every 
man of them was tall and stout, evil in face and 
fierce in eye, and their heads were wrapped about 
with red kerchiefs and they wore quilted coats. 
On their girdles were hung bows and the swiftest 
sharp arrows, and in their hands were long 
swords. Soon they had surrounded the travelers, 
and then three great fellows leaped out from 
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among the trees. One wore sky-blue, one wore 
green, one wore red, and they all wore spotted 
kerchiefs folded in the sign of the swastika. Each 
had a knife hung at his girdle, and each had 
also a sword. They stood across the road for a 
barrier, and the one in the middle was The Five 
Hued Tiger Yien Shun. On his right was The 
Dwarf Tiger Wang Ying, on his left was 
The White Faced Goodman, Chen T’ien Shou. 
The three good fellows gave a great shout 
and they cried, “All who pass here must stop and 
they must leave here three thousand ounces of 
gold to buy the right of way for themselves! 
Then you may pass on as you like.” 

But Huang Hsin, seated on his horse, gave 
a great shout and he said, “You lawless things! 
He Who Rules Three Mountains is here!’ 

But the three good fellows opened their eyes 
very wide and with a mighty shout they an- 
swered, “Even though you be truly He Who 
Rules Three Mountains yet must you give three 
thousand ounces of gold! If you do not, we will 
not let you pass.” 

Then Huang Hsin said, “I am the military 
official appointed by the higher magistrate and 
what tax must I pay you to buy a right of way?” 

Those three good fellows laughed and replied, 
“Do not say you are a military official from a 
higher court for even if the Emperor’s own car- 
riage passed here we would want three thousand 
ounces of gold from him. If you have not this 
gold, then leave with us your two criminals, and 
they shall be hostages here until you bring the 
money to redeem them.” 

Then Huang Hsin was mightily angry and 
he cursed, saying, “You thieves and robbers, 
how dare you be so lawless as this?” 

And he turned to his soldiers and shouted to 
them to beat the drums and gongs and prepare 
for battle. Then he whipped up his horse and 
circled his sword about his head and rushed at 
Yien Shun. And the three good fellows each 
lifted his sword and went out to meet Huang 
Hsin. When he saw these three goodly men all 
coming against him he mustered all his strength 
_ and on his horse he fought ten rounds with them. 
But how could he withstand these three? 

All this time Liu Kao was shaking and trem- 
bling and he could not move forward a step, and 
when he saw matters come to this pass he was 


about to make off. But Huang Hsin feared he 
would be captured by these three and his life 
gone and so he retreated and galloped his horse 
on the road along which they had just come. 
Then the three chiefs stayed their swords and 
came forward, and how could Huang Hsin now 
control all his men? Alone on his flying horse he 
hastened back to the camp of Clear Winds. 

When all the soldiers saw Huang Hsin re- 
treating on his horse they all cried out and left 
the caged carts and they scattered in four di- 
rections and went away. There was only Liu Kao 
left, and he, seeing how evil his predicament 
was, turned his horse in greatest haste, beating 
it continuously. But even as the horse was about 
to break into a gallop the robbers seized its bridle 
and soon they had felled it so that Liu Kao tum- 
bled from its back. Then all the robbers rushed 
forward together and seized Liu Kao, and they 
captured the prisoners’ carts. But Hua Yung 
had already burst open his own cart and he 
leaped out and he struggled and broke his bonds 
and he broke the other cart to pieces also and 
so rescued Sung Chiang. Some of the robbers by 
now had already bound Liu Kao and they ran 
forward to seize the horse he had ridden. Be- 
sides this were the three horses that had pulled 
the carts. 

Then they stripped Liu Kao of his clothes 
and put them on Sung Chiang and seating him 
on the horse they took him up the mountain. 
The three good fellows and Hua Yung and the 
robbers then bound Liu Kao naked as he was 
and they took him back to the mountain lair. 

Now these three good fellows not knowing 
how Sung Chiang fared after he left them had 
appointed several very able robbers to go down 
the mountain and they went straight to the court 
at Clear Winds and they heard people say that 
when Huang Hsin had thrown the wine cup 
down for a sign then Hua Yung and Sung Chi- 
ang had been seized and put into the caged carts 
and they were on their way to Ch’ing Chou. 
When they had reported this to the three good 
chieftains they brought men and horses and mak- 
ing a wide circuit they came to the highway and 
cut off the road those others must go, and they 
placed men on the small roads to wait also. Thus 
had they saved these two, and thus seized Liu 
Kao and they all returned to the lair, and by 
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that time it was the second watch in the night. 

They gathered in the Hall Of Meeting and 
they asked Sung Chiang and Hua Yung to seat 
themselves in the center seats and the three good 
fellows sat opposite to them. Foods and wines 
were prepared to welcome them and Yien Shun 
commanded the robbers all to go and eat and 
drink. There in the hall Hua Yung gave thanks 
to the three good fellows and he said, “My elder 
brother and I give thanks to you three stout he- 
roes that you saved us and have revenged us. 
Such favor is hard to reward. But I have my wife 
and children and my younger sister still in my 
camp and surely Huang Hsin will seize them. 
How can we save them?” 

Yien Shun answered, “Be at rest, Sir. I think 
Huang Hsin will not dare to go at once and seize 
your family. If he seizes them yet must he pass 
by this same road. Tomorrow we three brothers 
will go down the hill and fetch your lady and 
children and your honorable sister and bring 
them here to the lair. We will send the robbers 
down the hill first to guard.” 

Then Hua Yung thanked him and said, 
“Truly do I give thanks for the Strong One’s 
great mercy.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “But first I pray you 
will drag that thing Liu Kao to me.” 

And Yien Shun replied, “I will bind him to 
the great stake there and rip his belly open and 
take his heart out for an offering to you.” 

And Hua Yung said, “I will put forth my 
own hand and cut this one down.” 

Then did Sung Chiang curse Liu Kao, say- 
ing, “I had no enmity with you before nor any 
need for revenge. Why did you hearken to that 
evil woman and injure me? Today you are 
captive here and what have you to say for 
yourself ?” 

But Hua Yung said, “Elder Brother, why do 
you ask him?” And he twisted his knife once in 
Liu Kao’s vitals and there the heart was out and 
he presented it to Sung Chiang and the robbers 
dragged the dead body aside. Then Sung Chi- 
ang said, “Although this rotten good-for-noth- 
ing has been killed like this today, yet that adul- 
teress is not killed-yet and my desire for revenge 
is still in me.” 

Then Wang The Dwarf Tiger said, “Elder 
Brother, rest your heart. Tomorrow I will go 


down the mountain myself and seize that woman 
and this time I pray you leave the woman in 
my hands for my own use.” ; 

At this every one laughed mightily. 

That night when they had finished drinking 
wine each went to his rest. The next morning 
when they rose they consulted together in the 
lair and Yien Shun said, “Yesterday our chil- 
dren suffered very much and we will let them 
rest a day today. It will not be too late if we 
go down the mountain tomorrow.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Let it be so, then. Let us 
rest until men and horses are strong again, for 
there is no haste.” 


It will not be told now how they counted over 
the men and the horses in the lair before they 
set out, but let it be told of the officer Huang 
Hsin and his horse. He hastened back to Clear 
Winds to the camp there and he counted out 
men and horses and he guarded the four gates. 
Then he wrote a report to the official above him 
and he told two captains to take it on swift 
horses to the magistrate Mo Yung. 

When Mo Yung heard they were come on the 
most urgent message and when he saw Huang 
Hsin’s report that Hua Yung had gone over to 
the enemy and had joined the robbers on The 
Mountain Of Clear Winds, and that the camp 
was about to be taken and that it was a most 
urgent matter so that a very good general must 
be sent at once to protect the place, he was 
greatly afraid. He sent men straightway to in- 
vite the highest general of that whole district 
who governed all the soldiers and horses of sev- 
eral cities, whose name was General Ch’ing, to 
come at once to consult concerning a war. Now 
this general was formerly a man of Shantung 
province of the city of K’ai Chou and after his 
surname Ch’ing his name was one letter, Ming. 
Because he was a man of very swift temper and 
his voice like thunder rolling, everyone called 
him Ch’ing Ming, The Fire In The Thunder 
Clap. Even his ancestors had been men who con- 
trolled armies, and he was a man who could 
wield the mace, so that any number of men 
could not withstand him. 

When this man heard what the magistrate 
reported he rushed to the court and he went in 
to see the magistrate. When the rites of courtesy 
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had been performed, Mo Yung took out the 
urgent letter Huang Hsin had sent and the 
General looked at it. He grew very angry then 
and he said, “How lawless is this scoundrel! 
You are not to grieve over this. Worthless as I 
am, I shall straightway set out with my horse- 
men and if I do not capture the thief I swear I 
will never look on your face again, my lord.” 

The magistrate Mo Yung said, “If you go 
slowly or too late these robbers will sally forth 
perhaps and war against the camp of Clear 
Winds.” 

Then Ch’ing Ming answered, “How could I 
dare to be late at such a time as this? This very 
night I will appoint my men and horses and we 
will set out early tomorrow morning.” 

This pleased the magistrate mightily and in 
greatest haste he commanded wines and meats 
to be prepared for a feast and he went outside 
the city to wait there to reward the soldiers. 

Now when Ch’ing Ming heard that Hua 
Yung had gone over to the enemy, in the wild- 
est wrath he mounted his horse and he hastened 
to his camp. There he counted out a hundred 
horsemen and four hundred foot soldiers and he 
commanded them to go outside the city and form 
themselves ready to set out. 


Now let it be told of the magistrate Mo Yung 
who was outside the city in a temple preparing 
steamed loaves of bread and pouring bow] after 
bowl of hot wine. He gave to every man three 
bowls of wine and two loaves of bread and a 
pound of cooked meat, and only then was all 
prepared. Then he saw the soldiers and horses 
coming out of the city and they bore before them 
a red flag on which were written great charac- 
ters, “Ch’ing The General Who Rules All The 
Armies.” 

Then he saw Ch’ing Ming coming out of the 
city completely dressed in his garments of war 
and assuredly he was very brave to see and above 
all others. When Ch’ing Ming from his horse 
saw Mo Yung waiting there outside the city he 
quickly commanded a soldier at his side to take 
his weapons and he dismounted from his horse 
and came to meet the magistrate. When the rites 
of courtesy were performed the magistrate 
poured out wine and presented it and he brought 
forth some words of advice for the General and 


he said, “Watch for opportunity and use the 
proper guile to achieve victory and then return 
hither again soon.” 

When the soldiers had all been rewarded, a 
rocket was set off as the signal for departure. 
Ch’ing Ming bade farewell to the magistrate 
and he mounted his horse as though he were on 
wings and he opened his formation of soldiers 
and urging them on, they set out. The soldiers 
carrying great knives and battle axes went 
straight to the camp of Clear Winds. 

Now this camp was to the southeast of Ch’ing 
Chou and it was nearer to go direct south to The 
Mountain Of Clear Winds. The robbers’ spies 
heard of the army’s approach and they reported 
the matter on the mountain. Now the good fel- 
lows there were just about to set out to attack 
the city when this report came that Ch’ing Ming 
was near, leading horses and men. They stood 
and looked at each other when they heard it, 
for everyone was afraid. Then Hua Yung said, 
“Let none of you be in haste. From ancient times 
until now when word has come that such armies 
approach we have ever had to go forth in a spirit 
of fearlessness, even unto death. Let the robbers 
all eat fully and drink wine and then let them 
do as I say. First let us use our strength to fight 
with them and then we will use guile—like this 
—like this—is this not well?” 

Sung Chiang said, “Good indeed! Truly we 
must do thus.” 

On that very day Sung Chiang and Hua Yung 
made their plots and they bade all the robbers 
to go make ready. Hua Yung then chose out a 
good horse and a robe of war and bow and ar- 
rows and a steel weapon. These were prepared 
for him. ! 


Let it be told further. Ch’ing Ming came lead- 
ing his armies to the foot of the mountain and 
he put up his camp about three miles from the 
mountain. On the next day before dawn they 


_ Tose and cooked food and after the soldiers had 


eaten they sent up a rocket for departure and 
they hastened toward the mountain and in a 
broad level place there Ch’ing Ming spread 
out his horsemen and soldiers and the drum 
thundered forth. 

Then from the mountain was heard the sound 
of a gong and a throng of fierce men streamed 
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out. Ch’ing Ming held back his horse and he 
held his wolf-toothed mace crosswise and he 
opened his eyes and stared. He saw the robbers 
coming down the mountain and they were led 
by Hua Yung. When they came to the foot of 
the mountain they stood still and Hua Yung 
on his horse held erect his steel weapon and he 
called a greeting to Ch’ing Ming. But Ch’ing 
Ming gave a great shout and he said, “Hua 
Yung, you are the son of ancestors who have 
been for generations the imperial lords of war 
and appointed by the Emperor. You were ap- 
pointed thus as a military official to protect this 
whole region. This was the position assigned 
you by the Emperor, and what hardship was 
there in it for you to suffer? But you have joined 
yourself to robbers and you have deserted the 
Emperor. Today I have come on purpose to seize 
' you. If you understand your duty you will dis- 
mount from your horse and come and give your- 
self up to be bound and thus spare my hands of 
your death.” / 

Hua Yung laughed and said, “‘General Of All 
The Armies, how do you think I could be will- 
ing to desert the Emperor? It was this Liu Kao 
who fastened a crime on me when there was 
none, and used the power of the Emperor for his 
_ own private revenge. He persecuted me so that al- 
though I have a home I cannot return to it, and 
although I have a country I cannot go to it, and 
so I can do nothing but hide here for refuge. I 
pray that the governors will examine into this 
and free me and remove blame from me.” 

To this Ch’ing Ming replied, “And still you 
do not come down from your horse and give 
yourself up to be bound? How long will you 
delay? How long use these specious excuses to 
lead astray my soldiers?” 

Shouting, he commanded the thunderous 
drums on the right and left to beat, and holding 
aloft his banner he hastened toward Hua Yung. 
But Hua Yung laughed loudly and: said, 
“Ch’ing Ming, you are such a thing that you do 
not know when a good man indulges you! I 
would remember that you are ranked above me, 
but do you think I really fear you?” 

And he gave rein to his horse and held his 
weapons aloft and rushed forward to fight with 
Ch’ing Ming. They fought some forty or fifty 
rounds and it could not be told which was victor 


and which vanquished. Hua Yung fought round 
after round and then he pretended a retreat. He 
wheeled his horse aside into a bypath and made 
to go away. In great wrath Ch’ing Ming rushed 
after him. Hua Yung hung his weapon over his 
saddle and drew his horse in. Then he lifted his 
bow in his left arm and the arrow in his right and 
he drew his bow full and as he did this he turned 
himself about and he let his arrow fly to the crest 
upon Ch’ing Ming’s helmet and it struck the 
crest exactly and the crest fell to the ground. It 
was a message to Ch’ing Ming and he gave a 
start and dared not pursue further. He shouted 
out and drew his horse back and was about to at- 
tack the robbers when suddenly they ran up the 
mountain in a swarm. Hua Yung also went by 
another road up the mountain. 

When Ch’ing Ming saw they were all scat- 
tered and gone he was more angered than ever in 
his heart and he cursed the robbers for their law- 
lessness and he shouted out, “How lawless are 
these thieves! Beat the drums and the gongs! 
We will find the road up the mountain!” 

Then dashing forward and shouting their cry 
of battle the baldick: ran up and the foot soldiers 
went first. When they had mounted several 
mountain crests, they saw high above them logs 
of wood tumbling like thunder upon them and 
great stones rolling down the mountain sides 
and lime pots and streams of boiling human filth 
coming down upon them from the dangerous 
cliffs above. The ones ahead could not retreat 
and soon thirty or fifty were thrown down. The 
others could but retreat down the mountain 
again. 

Now Ch’ing Ming was beside himself with 
anger and he led his horsemen and soldiers wind- 
ing down the hillside to find another road up the 
mountain. He searched until the fifth watch 
when he heard from the western side of the 
mountain the sound of a drum beating and out of 
the woods ran a crowd of robbers carrying red 
flags. When Ch’ing Ming led his horses and men 
Pedy forward the drum ceased and the sca 
were not to be seen. 

Now when Ch’ing Ming looked at that road 
he saw it was not a true road but there were only 
a few paths such as fuel gatherers make and 
there were branches forked over the road and he 
could not advance. Even as he was about to tell 
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the soldiers to open the road he saw a soldier 
come to make a report and he said, ‘‘There is a 
drum sounding on the east side of the mountain 
and a flock of red flags are there.”’ 

Ch’ing Ming led his horses and men and went 
as though he flew to the east side of the moun- 
tain. But as he looked the drum was suddenly 
not heard and the red flags were no longer seen. 
Then he gave rein to his horse and searched 
everywhere for a road but the paths were 
blocked with felled trees and branches. 

Again the spy came to report and he said, “On 
the western side of the mountain the drums beat 
again and the red flags have come out.” 

Ch’ing Ming prodded his horse and again 
dashed to the western slope and as he looked not 
one person was to be seen, and there were no red 
flags. Now he was well-nigh undone with his 
wrath and he gnashed his teeth until they were 
all but ground to dust. But even as he was there 
in a frenzy he heard the rolling of a drum again 
on the east slope. In greatest haste he led his men 
and horses and rushed to that side. But as he 
looked he saw not a single robber and there was 
no red flag. 

Now he was so swollen with wrath that his 
chest was thrust out and again he urged his men 
up the mountain to find a road, when he heard a 
shout from the west side of the mountain. By 
this time his anger rose to the very heavens and 
with all his men he rushed to the west. But when 
he looked up the mountain and down he could 
not see a single man. Then Ch’ing Ming shouted 
to his soldiers, “Find a road on both slopes and 
go up both east and west!” 

Now there was a soldier who spoke and said, 
“There are no true roads here anywhere. There is 
only a main road on the southeast of the moun- 
tain by which we may go up. If we seek to go up 
here we shall perhaps suffer as we mount.” 

Ch’ing Ming-heard this and he said, “If there 
is that main road we will go this very night,” and 
he led a part of the horses and men and hastened 
to the southeastern ridge. 

But it was night and the men and horses were 
both weary and even as he hoped to reach that 
southeastern ridge and let his men camp there to 
eat he saw torches flame out everywhere upon 
the mountain and he heard a great confusion of 
drums and gongs. He turned to one side then and 


with his forty or fifty men he ran up the moun- 
tain side. 

Suddenly he saw a cloud of arrows come out 
of the woods and again some of his men were 
wounded. Ch’ing Ming could do nothing then 
but turn his horse and go down the mountain 
and he bade the soldiers do nothing now but pre- 
pare food for themselves. But they had no more 
than lit the fires when suddenly eighty or ninety 
torches were seen flaring upon the mountain side 
as they descended and whistles blew shrilly as 
wind. But even as Ch’ing Ming was impatient to 
pursue them the torches were extinguished. 

Now although there was the light of the moon 
that night the clouds covered it and the night 
was not very clear. Yet Ch’ing Ming could no 
longer stay his wrath and was about to command 
his soldiers to light their torches and set the 
woods on fire, when he heard from a divide in the 
mountain drums beating. Ch’ing Ming let his 
horse have rein and he rushed up. When he came 
up he saw there some ten-odd torches and these. 
reflected their light on Hua Yung and on Sung 
Chiang there drinking wine together. 

When Ch’ing Ming saw this there was no way 
for him to vent the anger in his heart, and he 
could only rein his horse and curse mightily. And 
Hua Yung laughed and answered, “General 
Ch’ing, you ought not to make such a disturb- 
ance. Pray return and rest yourself. Tomorrow 
I will fight a battle to the death with you.” 

Then Ch’ing Ming shouted with wrath and he 
said, ““You marauding robber, come down! I will 
fight three hundred rounds with you now and 
then we will talk!” 

Hua Yung laughed and said, ‘General 
Ch’ing, you have fatigued yourself today. Even 
though I vanquish you it cannot be counted a 
glory for me. Pray return and come again to- 
morrow.” . 

But Ch’ing Ming was more angry than ever 
and he stayed on the mountain and cursed. 

Now his purpose was first to find a road to go 
up the mountain but he was afraid, too, of Hua 
Yung’s bow and arrows and so he could only stay 
where he was below the crest and curse. Even as 
he was shouting and cursing he heard among his 
own horses and men a great noise. When he re- 
turned in agitation to see to it he saw on this side 
of the mountain balls of fire and arrows of fire 
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flying down, burning as they came. Behind the 
soldiers there were twenty or thirty robbers cir- 
cling and they let fly their arrows out of the 
darkness. All the horses and the men, shouting 
as they ran, rushed to the other side of the moun- 
tain and hid there in a deep ditch. By now it was 
the third watch. 

Yet even as the horsemen and soldiers hid 
thus from the arrows they cried out in bitterness, 
for suddenly a mighty torrent rushed down on 
them from above and all of them were struggling 
in a stream and each struggled for his life. As 
soon as they climbed up the bank they were 
caught by the robbers who thrust barbed hooks 
into them, and thus they were led captive and 
alive up the mountain. Those who could not 
scramble up the banks could but drown in the 
stream. 


Now let it be told of Ch’ing Ming whose 
brains were well-nigh burst asunder with his 
wrath. He saw a little path at the side of the 
stream and he wheeled his horse to one side and 
he rushed up the mountain side. But he had not 
gone more than thirty or fifty paces when he and 
his horse fell together into a deep pit trap. On all 
sides of the pit were hidden fifty men with 
barbed hooks and they hooked Ch’ing Ming up. 
They stripped him of his clothes and his helmet 
and all his weapons and they took a rope and 
bound him. They saved the horse and they all 
went toward the lair of Clear Winds. 

Now all this guile with which Ch’ing Ming 
had been treated was of Hua Yung’s devising 
and he had told the robbers to go to the east or to 
the west so that leading Ch’ing Ming and his 
men back and forth like this men and horses 
would be exhausted and they could not make a 
stand. It was Hua Yung, too, who had dammed 
the stream with sacks filled with clay and then 
in the middle of the night had driven the men 
and horses into the stream bed with torches and 
then released the waters from above upon them, 
so that the roaring torrent had drowned many of 
both men and beasts. 

Now you must know that these five hundred 
men and horses that Ch’ing Ming had led out 
were more than half of them drowned and these 
all lost their lives in the water, so that those who 
were taken captive were but a hundred and fifty 


or sixty men. But they seized some seventy or 
eighty good horses and not one soldier escaped 
them, and they took Ch’ing Ming alive out of 
the trap they had laid for him. i 

Now at this time a crowd of robbers held 
Ch’ing Ming and they took him to the lair. It 
was long past dawn and the five good fellows sat 
in the hall, and the robbers bound Ch’ing Ming 
and forced him into the hall entrance. Hua 
Yung saw him and in great haste he leaped up 
out of his chair and came to meet him. He him- 
self then unbound his bonds and supported him 
into the hall and bent his head to the very ground 
in obeisance before Ch’ing Ming. Quickly Ch’ing 
Ming returned the courtesy and he said, “I am 
your captive and I am at your mercy even to be 
sliced to death. Why then do you come out and 
do me obeisance?”’ 

But Hua Yung knelt down and said, ‘“These 
lowly robbers do not know whom to reverence 
and whom to despise and in their heedlessness 
they have offended you. With all our hearts, 
then we implore you to forgive us our sin against 
you.” And straightway he brought out a gold 
tapestried satin robe to put upon Ch’ing Ming. 

Then Ch’ing Ming asked Hua Yung, saying, 
“Who is this goodly fellow who is your chief?” 

And Hua Yung replied, “This one is my elder 
brother. He is Sung of the county of Yiin Ch’en, 
and he is that one whose name is Chiang. The 
three honorable ones are chiefs of the lair, Yien 
Shun, Wang Ying and Chen T’ien Shou.” 

Ch’ing Ming said, “I know these three myself. 
Is not this Sung Chiang the one who is from 
Shantung and is called The Opportune Rain?” 

Sung Chiang replied in haste, ‘This lowly one 
is he.” 

Then with all speed did Ch’ing Ming make 
obeisance and he said, “I have long heard of 
your illustrious name but I had not dreamed 
that today I would see your merciful self.” 

Sung Chiang could not return courtesy quickly 
enough, and Ch’ing Ming, seeing Sung Chiang 
moved his legs and feet with difficulty, asked 
him, “Brother, how is it you cannot kneel easily ?” 

Then Sung Chiang told him his whole story 
from the time he had left Yin Ch’en to the beat- 
ing he had from Liu Kao. Ch’ing Ming could 
but shake his head and say, “I heard but one side 
of this matter and how great the mistakes that 
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have come because of ‘this! Let me return to 
Ch’ing Chou and tell it all to the magistrate Mo 
Yung.” 

But Yien Shun would press him to stay a few 
days and immediately Yien Shun commanded 
that sheep and horses were to be killed and a 
feast of welcome prepared. The captive soldiers 
were all prisoned in a room at the back of the lair 
and wines and meats were sent to them also. 

Ch’ing Ming drank several cups of wine and 
then he rose and said, “All you stout braves, be- 
cause of your good mercy you have not killed me. 
Nevertheless, return to me my garments of war 
and my weapons and my horse that I may go 
back to Ch’ing Chou.” 

Then Yien Shun said, ““You are wrong. You 
have lost all the soldiers you brought with you 
and all the horses; how then can you return to 
Ch’ing Chou? How can you escape the reproach 
and the punishment that Mo Yung will give 
you ? Better it will be for you if you stay here in 
the lair with us for a while. True it is that ours is 
so humble a place that you cannot stay your 
horse here forever to be a robber with us. But still 
we weigh our gold in great scales and when we 
change garments we change entire from head to 
foot, from skin out. Is this not better than to go 
back and suffer the wrath of governors?” 

Ch’ing Ming heard this and he came out from 
the hall and he said, “Living I am a henchman of 
the Emperor and dying I am a shade of the Em- 
peror’s. The Emperor commanded me to be a 
general over horsemen and soldiers and I have 
received the office of such an one. Nor have I 
suffered in so doing and how now can I be willing 
to be a robber and oppose the Emperor? If you 
wish to kill me then kill me.” 

But Hua Yung hastened out from the hall 
and he laid hold on Ch’ing Ming and he said, 
“Brother, stay your wrath. Hear a word from 
me, your younger brother. I am also the son of a 
great official under this dynasty. But I had no 
resource and I was persecuted hither; for a gen- 
eral assuredly will not willingly turn robber. 
How can we persecute you so you will come with 
us? Pray sit down for a little while at least. 
When the feast is over I will fetch your helmet 
and your robes of war and your weapons and I 
will bridle your horse and return them to you 
and let you go.” 


But how could Ch’ing Ming be willing to sit 
down? Hua Yung again exhorted him, ‘“Gen- 
eral, you have exhausted yourself a day and a 
night so that no man could endure longer, and 
why not feed your horse, then, before you go?” 

Ch’ing Ming heard this and to himself he 
thought, “He speaks truly, too.” 

So he went back into the hall and he sat down 
and drank wine. And those five goodly fellows 
passed him one by one and poured out wine for 
him and with many courteous words they be- 
sought him to drink wine. Now Ch’ing Ming was 
in the first place weak with weariness and in the 
second place he had no way of withstanding the 
beseeching of these good fellows and so he 
opened his heart and drank until he was drunken. 
Then they supported him into a tent and he 
slept, and they went about their business, and 
of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told further. Ch’ing Ming slept 
straight through until morning of the next day 
and he leaped up and he washed himself and 
rinsed his mouth. Now Ch’ing Ming was a man 
of a hasty and impatient temper and he wanted 
to go down the mountain, so the others in great 
haste prepared a feast of meat and wines for him 
and they brought out his helmet and his gar- 
ments of war and put them on him. Then they 
led his horse there and his weapons they brought 
also and they commanded certain persons to go 
down the mountain with him. The five good fel- 
lows all went with him and then bade him fare- 
well. Thus they returned to him all his weapons 
of war and his possessions. And then Ch’ing 
Ming mounted his horse and took his wolf- 
toothed mace and in the full light of the dawn he 


‘left The Mountain Of Clear Winds. 


He followed the road as though he flew to go 
toward Ch’ing Chou, and when he had gone 
about three miles away it was the middle of the 


' morning. In the distance he saw great clouds of 


dust rising and there was not one person coming 
or going, and Ch’ing Ming saw this and he had 
some eight part of doubt rising in his heart. 
When he came to the outside of the city and 
looked, where there were formerly some hun- 
dreds of homes they were all burned to the 
ground now and it was a waste and covered with 
broken tiles and bricks, and lying this way and 
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that were men and women beyond any number 
all burned to death. Ch’ing Ming saw this witha 
mighty fear and he beat his horse over the brick 
heaps to the city. When he shouted out that the 
gate was to be opened he saw the drawbridge 
over the moat had been drawn high and soldiers 
stood there with flags and great beams of wood 
and stones. Ch’ing Ming reined back his horse 
and called to those on the city wall that they 
were to let the bridge down so that he could go 
over. 

Now men had already seen that it was Ch’ing 
Ming and they began to beat gongs and they 
shouted forth their war cry. Ch’ing Ming cried 
out, “I am the General Ch’ing and why do you 
not let me come into the city?” 

Then the magistrate Mo Yung could be seen 
standing on the city wall and he shouted out in 
a mighty voice, ‘“You marauding robber! How is 
it you do not know shame? Last night men and 
horses came to attack the city and they killed 
many of our good people and they burned many 
houses. Yet today you still come and want me to 
open the gates to you that you may come in to 
destroy us! The Emperor has never injured you, 
and how can a thing like you do so dastardly a 
deed? I have already sent messengers to the Em- 
peror and sooner or later when you are captured 
you shall be cut into pieces.”’ 

Then Ch’ing Ming shouted, “My lord, you 
are wrong! Because I have lost my men and my 
horses and because I was taken captive by those 
on the mountain, I have only now been able to 
escape. How then could I come last night to at- 
tack the city ?” 

Then the magistrate shouted out, “And why 
do you think I do not recognize that horse of 
yours—those garments of war—those weapons 
you have—your helmet? The men on the city 
wall saw you clearly directing red-turbaned men 
hither and thither. How can you deny it? Even 
though you were overcome in battle and taken 
captive how is it that out of five hundred soldiers 
not one escaped to bring the news back? Now 
you seek to deceive me into opening the gates so 
that you may fetch out your household. But your 
wife and your sons I have already killed this 
morning. If you do not believe it I will show you 
their heads.” 

Then a soldier took his spear and lifted up the 


head of Ch’ing Ming’s wife and held it up over 
the wall and he told Ch’ing Ming to look at it. 

Now Ch’ing Ming was a man of impatient 
temper and when he saw his wife’s head. his anger 
was fit to burst his bosom and he could argue no 
more. He could only cry out, “Bitter—bitter— 
oh, my fate!’ And the arrows dropped down like 
rain from the walls of the city. Ch’ing Ming 
could only retreat, and he saw everywhere 
tongues of flame leaping up of fires that were 
not yet extinguished. 

And Ch’ing Ming turned his horse and he 
would fain have found a place here in this waste 
to, take his own life and he pondered to himself 
for a long time and he let his horse go upon the 
road by which he had come. He had not gone 
more than a few miles when he saw a crowd of 
horses and men rush out of a wood. On the five 
horses in front there were five goodly fellows 
and they were no other than Sung Chiang, Hua 
Yung, Yien Shun, Wang Ying, and Chen T’ien 
Shou, and they led some hundred or two robbers. 

Sung Chiang bowed as he sat on his horse and 
he said, “General, why do you not go back to 
Ch’ing Chou that you ride’ here alone and 
whither do you go?” 

Ch’ing Ming, hearing him ask this, answered 
in wrath, “I do not know what thief it was—and 
may Heaven not cover him and Earth not sup- 
port him and may his flesh be sliced from his 
bones !—who pretended to be me and he went 
and attacked the city and injured the people 
and their houses and killed good people and has 
even brought to death my whole house. So hurt 
am I that there is no path to Heaven I can go, no 
door to Earth that I can enter. If I find that man 
I will take this wolf-toothed mace of mine and 
beat it to pieces on him before I rest!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “General, stay your 
wrath. I havea plan. But it is hard to tell it here. 
Pray come to the mountain lair and let me tell it. 
Come with us then at once.” 

Ch’ing Ming could but go with them and he 
went again to The Mountain Of Clear Winds. 

There is naught to tell of their journey. They 
soon came to the front of the hall in the lair and 
they dismounted and everyone went into the | 
hall. The robbers prepared wines and cakes and 
delicacies.and set them forth in the Hall Of 
Meeting. The five good fellows would invite 
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Ch’ing Ming to sit in the hall with them and they 
all gave the highest seat to him and the five good 
fellows all knelt before him. Ch’ing Ming im- 
mediately returned the courtesy and he knelt 
down also. Then Sung Chiang began the talk 
and he said, ‘General, do not blame us. Last 
night we would have kept you here in the lair 
but you were determined you would not stay and 
it was I who made this plan that a soldier should 
make himself look like you and wear the Gen- 
eral’s garments of war and helmet and ride that 
horse of yours and take your wolf-toothed mace 
and go to Ch’ing Chou with his red-turbaned rob- 
bers and kill the people. Yien Shun and Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger took fifty men each and went 
there to help in the battle and we made as if you 
went back to go and fetch your household out of 
the city. For this reason we killed the people and 
set fire to houses so to make imposssible your re- 
turn to that place. Therefore today we come es- 
pecially to ask you to punish us as you will.” 

Ch’ing Ming, hearing this said, felt his bosom 
filled with his wrath and anger and he longed to 
enter into mortal combat with Sung Chiang and 
these men and he meditated thus. But because 
it was destined by Heaven that he join with 
these men and because Sung Chiang dealt with 
him so reverently and with such courtesy and 
because he would not overcome these men alone, 
for these reasons he could but smother his anger 
and he said, ‘“‘Brothers, although you would have 
me stay here out of the goodness of your hearts 
yet you have injured me indeed too deeply and 
you have lost to me the lives of my wife and my 
little children and all my house.” 

Then Sung Chiang answered, ‘But if it were 
not thus how could your determination have 
been broken? Now that your wife is dead, Hua 
Yung says he has a younger sister, a very wise 
and virtuous maid, and he would fain give her to 
you in amends and. he will purchase the wedding 
garments and furniture at once and give her to 
you to wife. How think you of this?” 

Then Ch’ing Ming, seeing how deep and 
tender. was the friendship of these men for him, 
could but give up grieving for anything and do 
as they wished. Hua Yung would have Ch’ing 
Ming sit in the center as before and Ch’ing Ming 
answered, “It is well.” Then Ch’ing Ming, Hua 
Yung and the other three good fellows all sat 


down in rank and loud music was made on flutes 
and drums and pipes. Thus they drank and thus 
they planned how they would attack the camp of 
Clear Winds and Ch’ing Ming said, ‘This thing 
is easy. It is not needful for my brothers to spend 
themselves on it. Huang Hsin is a man under my 
power and I taught him his skill at weapons. 
Moreover, he is close to me in friendship. To- 
morrow I will go to him and bid him open the 
gates of the camp and in a while of talk I will 
persuade him to come hither and join us. Then 
we will bring Hua Yung’s family here and we 
will fetch that vile hag of Liu Kao’s and thus we 
will revenge you. How is this for my presenta- 
tion gift to you?” 

Sung Chiang was greatly rejoiced and he said, 
“Tf I gain such a promise as this,from you, Gen- 
eral, then will I thank you and thank you.” 

On that day when the feast was over each 
went to his rest and the next morning they rose 
early and when they had eaten the early meal 
each man put on his garments of war. Ch’ing 
Ming mounted his horse and went down the 
mountain first and he took his wolf-toothed 
mace and he went as though he flew to the camp 
of Clear Winds. 


Let it be told further. Huang Hsin went 
straight to the camp of Clear Winds and he com- 
manded the soldiers and the common people and 
he counted out every soldier in the camp and told 
them.to be on guard day and night against the 
robbers and he barred very fast the four gates of 
the city for he did not dare to go out to fight. But 
he continually sent men out to spy and to hear 
what they could. Yet he could see none coming 
to help him from Ch’ing Chou. 

One day, however, he heard it reported that 
General Ch’ing was outside the gate and he rode 
there alone on a horse and that he commanded 
the city gates to be opened. When Huang Hsin 
heard this he mounted his horse and galloped as 
though on wings to the gate of the city to see and 
there was a man on a horse and there was no 
other with him. Huang Hsin then called out that 
the city gate was to be opened and the draw- 
bridge lowered over the moat and he went to 
meet General Ch’ing. 

They rode to the front of the Hall Of Justice 
before they dismounted and Huang Hsin invited 
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Ch’ing Ming to come in. When the rites of cour- 
tesy were over Huang Hsin asked, “General, 
why have you come hither riding alone?’ 


Ch’ing Ming then told how he had lost his. 
soldiers and then he said afterwards, “Sung 


Chiang of Shantung, he who is called The Op- 
portune Rain, who does mercy and looks lightly 
on silver, is a friend to all good fellows under 
Heaven and who does not reverence him? Today 
I have seen him on The Mountain Of Clear 
Winds and now I also have joined them there. 
You also have no wife or child. Why do you not 
hear my words and go to the lair also? Thus will 
you avoid the anger of the governor.” 

Then Huang Hsin answered, saying, “If The 
Most Merciful General is there how then can I 
dare to refuse to go with you? But [ had not 
heard Sung Chiang was there until this time 
when you said The Opportune Rain, Sung. From 
whence did he come?” 

Ch’ing Ming laughed and said, “It is that 
same fellow whom you forced away the other 
day, that Chang The Third from Yin Ch’en! 
He feared to speak out his true surname and his 
name lest it bring out his former troubles with 
the law. He only said he was Chang The Third.” 

When Huang Hsin heard this he stamped his 
feet and cried, “If I had but known it was Sung 
Chiang, I would have freed him upon the road! 
But I had no way of knowing it. I heard only 
the one side that Liu Kao told. Lucky that I 
did not take his very life!” 

Ch’ing Ming and Huang Hsin were there in 
the hall and about to set forth when they saw a 
soldier come to report, “There are two companies 
of soldiers on horseback and they are striking 
gongs and beating drums and are rushing for- 
ward with their war cry.” 

Ch’ing Ming and Huang Hsin, hearing this, 
both mounted their horses and went forward to 
meet them. When they had come up to the city 
gate they looked and they saw dust rising to the 
sky and the very heavens were filled with the 
fury of war. 


Two ranks of soldiers by the gates standing 
still, 
Four goodly fellows riding down the hill. 
How did Ch’ing Ming and Huang Hsin with- 
stand them? Pray hear it toldin the next chapter. 
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IT IS SAID: he twain, Ch’ing 


Ming and Huang Hsin, went outside the stock- 
ade and they saw the two companies of soldiers 
on horses coming by two roads, and one company 
was led by Sung Chiang and Hua Yung, and the 
other by Yien Shun and Wang The Dwarf Ti- 
ger, and in each company there were some one 
hundred and fifty men. Then Huang Hsin com- 
manded the soldiers in the camp to lower the 
drawbridge and to open the camp gates and go 
to meet the two companies of horsemen, and 
they all went thither. 


Now Sung Chiang had early sent forth a com- 
mand that not one of the common people was to 
be injured nor was one soldier to be wounded, 
and so they went first to the south camp and 
killed everyone in Liu Kao’s house, young and 
old. 

Wang The Dwarf Tiger first captured that 
woman and then the soldiers took all the goods, 
gold, silver, and money, valuables and the like 
and they put them into carts. Besides this there 
were horses and cows and sheep and they led 
these away. And Hua Yung could but go to his 
own home and take out what goods he had and 
all sorts of things and put them into carts and 
he brought out his wife and children and his 
younger sister. Besides these were some people 
of the camp and he bade them all go to their 
homes. 
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When these goodly fellows had finished do- 
ing these things the horsemen left the region of 
Clear Winds and returned to the mountain lair, 
carts and men and horses, and Chen T’ien Shou 
met them and they gathered together in the Hall 
Of Meeting. When Huang Hsin\had made obei- 
sance to all the good fellows he sat below Hua 
Yung at his side. But Sung Chiang called out, 
“Let a place be made ready for Hua Yung’s 
family! Let Liu Kao’s goods be divided among 
all the robbers!” 

As for that woman whom Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger had captured, he took her and hid her in 
his'own room. Then Yien Shun asked, ‘Where 
is that wife of Liu Kao’s?” 

Wang The Dwarf Tiger answered, saying, 
“This time I shall keep her for the wife of a 
robber chief !” 

Then Yien Shun answered, “Giving—we will 
give her to you, but call to her to come out. I 
have a word or two to say to her.” 

Sung Chiang said then, “I was about to ques- 
tion her also.” 

So Wang The Dwarf Tiger called her to come 
to the hall. The woman came weeping and mak- 
ing a great din, and Sung Chiang shouted out, 
“You evil woman! Out of my good heart did I 
let you go free down the mountain, holding you 
to be the lady of an imperial official. Why then 
did you turn yourself and use such means of re- 
venge? Today now that you are seized, what 
reason have you to give for yourself?” 

But Yien Shun leaped up and he said, “Why 
do you ask anything of an adulteress such as 
this?’ And he jerked out his girdle knife and 
with one stroke he cut the woman in two. 

When Wang The Dwarf Tiger saw this 
woman cut down thus he was full of wrath in 
his heart and he seized a sword and was about 
to struggle with Yien Shun. But Sung Chiang 
rose to exhort him and he said, “It is well that 
Yien Shun killed this woman. Brother, see how 
I with all my strength saved her and let her go 
down the mountain and the pair of them, hus- 
band and wife, forgot it wholly. More than this, 
she turned completely about and told her hus- 
band to injure me. Good Brother, if you had 
kept her by your side after a time had passed 
evil only would have come of it. Wait and I will 
find a good one for you, and so make you happy.” 


And Yien Shun said, ‘‘This I thought also. If 
I did not kill her surely she would have injured 
us later.” 

Thus did everyone exhort Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger and he could not say one word. Then Yien 
Shun shouted out, “Take this dead body away 
and clean away the blood! Prepare a feast of 
rejoicing!” 

The next day Hua Yung and Sung Chiang 
and Huang Hsin were sponsors for marriage 
and Yien Shun, Wang The Dwarf Tiger and 
Chen -T’ien Shou were go-betweens and Hua 
Yung’s sister was wed to Ch’ing Ming. All the 
gifts of betrothal were prepared by Hua Yung, 
and they feasted for three to five days. 

After several days the robbers heard of some- 
thing in the countryside and they came up the 
mountain to make a report that the governor of 
Ch’ing Chou, Mo Yung, had sent a letter to the 
prime minister in the imperial court and he said, 
“Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming and Huang Hsin 
have all deserted to the robbers and a great army 
must be sent against them.” 

When all had heard this they took counsel to- 
gether and they said, “This lair of ours is but 
a small place and we cannot live here always. 
If a great army should come and surround us 
on all four sides how could we withstand them?” 

And Sung Chiang said, “I have a plan, but 
I do not know how you will all consider it.” 

Then all the good fellows replied, “We would 
hear this good plan.” 

So Sung Chiang said, “There is a place to go 
toward the south, and its name is Liang Shan 
P’o. It is some two hundred and more miles 
from here. In the center of it there is a city and 
a lake. Ch’ao Kai has gathered together there 
some three to five thousand men and horses and 
he occupies that whole watery place. Neither 
imperial soldiers nor robbers so much as dare 
to open their eyes to look at him. Why do we 
not make ready our men and horses and go 
thither to join ourselves with them?” 

Then Ch’ing Ming said, “If there is such a 
way to do this, indeed it is altogether good. But 
there is no one to lead us there, and how can 
they be willing to receive us?” 

Then Sung Chiang laughed loudly and he 
told the story of how they had captured all the 
birthday treasure and he told even to the point 
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where Liu T’ang wrote a letter giving the gold 
into his hand and how he had killed Yien P’o 
Hsi and had escaped. When Ch’ing Ming heard 
all this he was greatly pleased and he said, “If 
indeed you, Brother, are one of the great ones 
there, we need not delay the matter. Let us pre- 
pare and go thither with all speed.” 

So it was decided on that very day and they 
packed their goods and filled ten-odd carts with 
them and all their women and children and their 
gold and silver and their clothing and their goods 
and such things were put into carts also, and 
there were altogether some two or three hundred 
good horses. Now there were some among the 
robbers who did not wish to go and to these some 
silver was given and they were allowed to go 
down the mountain and wend their way else- 
where. But such as wished to go with them they 
were allowed to join the soldiers, those soldiers 
whom Ch’ing Ming had led, and in all there 
were some three to five hundred persons. 

And Sung Chiang commanded that they were 
to divide in three relays to go down the mountain 
and they made themselves to look as though they 
were imperial soldiers on their way to conquer 
the robbers in Liang Shan P’o. When all was 
prepared on the mountain and the carts were 
loaded, they set fire free and burned the lair to 
level ground. Then, dividing into three com- 
panies, they went down the mountain. 

Sung Chiang and Hua Yung led some forty 
or fifty men and some thirty or forty horses and 
with these they guarded some five or seven carts, 
filled with the women and children and the 
goods, and they went ahead. Ch’ing Ming and 


Huang Hsin led some eighty or ninety horsemen — 


and such carts as must be used made the second 
relay. Behind came Yien Shun and Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger and Chen T’ien Shou, these three, 
and they led forty or fifty horses and a hundred 
or two men. Thus they left The Mountain Of 
Clear Winds, and they followed the road to 
Liang Shan P’o. When men on the way saw all 
the horses and soldiers they could see written 
clearly upon the banners that they were imperial 
soldiers come out to capture the robbers, and for 
this reason no man dared to come and stay them. 

When they had gone on their way for five or 
seven days they were far away from Ch’ing 
Chou. 


Let it be told on. Sung Chiang and Hua Yung 
rode their horses ahead and behind them were 
the carts with the women and the children and 
they were some six or seven miles from the next 
relay. And they came to a certain place and it 
was called Twin Mountains, for on either side 
rose a high mountain exactly alike and between 
them was a great wide highway. Now as these 
two were riding on their horses they heard in the 
mountain the sound of drums and gongs, and 
Hua Yung said, “There must be robbers there,” 
and he hung his weapon on the saddle of the 
horse and took out his bow and arrows. 

When he had prepared all he hung the bow 
into its hasp. Then on the one hand he bade the 
horsemen to hasten the two relays behind and 
then gather the carts and horses and men all to- 
gether. Sung Chiang and Hua Yung then led 
on twenty soldiers on horseback and went ahead 
to see how the road lay. About a quarter of a mile 
beyond they soon saw a group of horses and men 
and there must have been over a hundred men, 
and they were clothed in red from head to foot 
and they surrounded a young strong man, 
clothed also in red garments and he held a 
weapon of war across his saddle. 

There at the foot of the slope this young 
strong man set up a mighty shout and he said, 
“Today I will measure myself against you and 
we will see who is victor and who the van- 
quished, and who can win and who must lose.” 

Suddenly on the opposite side from behind 
the ridge of the mountain a pair of horsemen 
dashed out and they led with them over a hun- 
dred men and they all wore white coats and 
white garments. There dashed out also a young 
strong man at their head, clothed all in white 
and he held a carved weapon. On this side all 
the banners were white; on the other side the ban- 
ners were all red, and on either side these red 
and white banners could be seen fluttering to 
and fro. Then the drums began to thunder forth 
and to shake the very earth. 

But the two warriors said no more. Each per- 
son held his weapon aloft and they urged their 
horses on, and there upon the great wide high- 
way these two fought more than thirty rounds 
and it could not be told who was victor and who 
vanquished. Hua Yung and Sung Chiang. 
watched from where they sat upon their horses 
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and they shouted out in praise. Then as Hua 
Yung went nearer step by step to watch he saw 
the warriors had fought until they had come to 
the edge of the mountain stream there by the side 
of the road. Now of the two weapons they used 
on one hung a leopard’s tail and on the other 
hung a string of varicolored coins of gold and 
as they fought these clung together. There were 
hanging woolen cords and these were knotted to- 
gether also and the two weapons became entan- 
gled and could not be pulled apart. 

Now Hua Yung saw this from where he sat 
on his horse, so he reined in his horse and with 
his left hand he reached for his flying bow and 
with his right hand he felt for his quiver to bring 
out an arrow. He fitted the arrow to the bow and 
pulled his bow full. Then he aimed clearly at 
the knot where the woolen cords and the leop- 
ard’s tail were entwined and he let fly and cut 
the cord in two, and thetwo weapons were parted 
again. 

Those two hundred-odd men all shouted out 
together, and the two warriors ceased their fight- 
ing and they urged their horses on and galloped 
to where Sung Chiang and Hua Yung sat upon 
their horses. On their horses they bowed as they 
sat and called out greeting and they said, ‘““We 
would implore the great name of that one who 
let fly the godlike arrow!” 

Then Hua Yung answered from his seat on 
his horse, ‘“This noble brother of mine is a writer 
in the court of Yiin Ch’en and he is The Oppor- 
tune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shantung. I am of the 
region of Clear Winds and captain of the camp 
there, and I am named Hua Yung.” 

When the two warriors heard these two names 
they raised their weapons and struck them into 
the earth and they came down from their horses 
and fell as though they had been pushed and 
they bent their jade-like heads to the very ground 
and they made obeisance and said, “We have 
long heard your famous names.” 

Then Sung Chiang and Hua Yung dis- 
mounted in great haste and they lifted up the 
two warriors and they said, “We would ask the 
great surnames and the noble names of these two 
warriors.” 

Then the one garbed in red replied, ‘This 
lowly one is surnamed Lii and named Fang. My 
ancestors were men of T’an Chou. I have always 


loved to learn the ways of the warrior duke Li 
Pu, and for this reason have I learned how to 
wield this weapon, and men all call me Li Fang 
The Lesser Duke. I was on my way to Shantung 
with roots of herbs to sell for medicine but I lost 
my capital and could not return to my native 
place, and so I held these Twin Mountains and 
robbed those who passed by and homes also. But 
one day this warrior came by and he would seize 
my lair from me, and I thought to divide and 
give him a mountain, but he was not willing. Be- 
cause of this we come here and fight every day. 
But who could foresee this destined hour that 
today we should see your noble faces?” 

Then Sung Chiang asked the noble name of 
the warrior clothed in white and that man an- 
swered, ‘“‘This lowly one is surnamed Kao and 
named Shen. My ancestors were men of Chai 
Ling county in Szechuan. I came hither to sell 
mercury but a wind sprang up as I crossed the 
yellow river and my boat overturned and I could 
not return to my home. Now I had learned cer- 
tain ways of war in my home place in the local 
army under Captain Chang, and afterwards I 
practised until I could wield my weapon very 
easily and~well. Men all call me after one in 
ancient times who was famed for his use of 
this weapon, who was called Jen Kuei. I heard 
by river and lake that there was one on The Twin 
Mountains who could wield this weapon also 
and he was there as a robber. For this I came here 
to measure myself against him in the way we 
used our weapons and now day after day we 
have fought for more than ten days and still we 
cannot tell who is victor and who vanquished. 
But we did not dream that today we would meet 
you two noble ones. It is a fortune given by 
Heaven.” 

Sung Chiang then told them all that had gone 
before and he said, “Since we have this good 
fortune to meet with each other then let me make 
peace between you, my two Brothers. Does this 
seem well to you?” 

The two warriors were greatly pleased at this 
and they both gave their word for peace. By this 
time the men and horses had all arrived and one 
by one they met each other. Lii Fang asked them 
first to come up the mountain and he had horses 
and cows killed for a feast. On the next day Kao 
Shen prepared meats and wines for a feast. Then 
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Sung Chiang besought them both to come with 
them to join the robbers and all go together to 
Liang Shan P’o and go to Ch’ao Kai and live to- 
gether as brothers with him. And they were 
pleased to Heaven and to Earth and both gave 
their word. 

Then they counted the men and horses on the 
mountains and they prepared their goods and 
were about to set out when Sung Chiang said, 
“Stay! We must not go like this. If I take these 
three or five hundred men and horses to Liang 
Shan P’o and their spies hear of it, and they will 
hear of it on all four sides, perhaps they will 
truly think we have come to capture them and 
that will be no thing for play. Wait until Yien 
Shun and I first go and announce our coming and 
then do you come after us. Let us again make 
ourselves into three relays and so proceed.” 

Hua Yung and Ch’ing Ming said, “Brother, 
how great is your foresight! We must indeed use 
this plan and enter one after the other into the 
city. Do you go ahead of us, Brother, for half a 
day. We will push on behind with the men and 
the horses and come after you.” 

Now it will not be told further of the rows of 
men and horses marching from The Twin Moun- 
tains, but let it be told only of Sung Chiang and 
Yien Shun. They each mounted their horses and 
they took with them some ten-odd persons and 
they went toward the robbers’ lair. They were 
two days upon the way and the day after they 
went until noon. Then as they went they saw 
by the side of the highway a great wine shop. 
Sung Chiang when he saw it said, “My children, 
you have marched until you are weary, and we 
will all buy some wine and meats and then 
goon.” 

So Sung Chiang and Yien Shun dismounted 
from their horses and went into the wine shop 
and told the men to loosen the horses’ harness, 
and all went in to the wine shop. Now when 
Sung Chiang and Yien Shun came into the wine 
shop first to see what was there, they saw but 
three large tables and a few small tables. At one 
of the large tables a man sat already. Now when 
Sung Chiang looked at that man he saw he had 
a turban wrapped about his head in the shape 
of a pig’s snout. At the back of his head were fas- 
tened two rings from T’ai Yuan Fu, finer than 
gold can buy. On his upper body he wore a coat 


of black silk and around his waist was a white 
girdle. His legs were wrapped in strips of cloth 
and on his feet were eight-buttoned hempen 
shoes. Leaning against the table was a short staff 
and across from him on the table was placed 
crosswise a bundle. He was more than eight feet 
tall and he had a bony face of a pale yellow color 
and he had shining eyes hanging out of his head 
as a crab’s eyes do, and he had not a single hair 
of whiskers. 

Sung Chiang called the serving man to come 
forward and he said, “There are many men with 
me. We two will sit down a little inside. Tell 
that guest to change from that large table where 
he sits and let my comrades sit there to drink 
wine.” 

The serving man promised, saying, “This 
lowly one understands.” 

So Sung Chiang and Yien Shun went inside 
to sit down and they first called to the serving 
man, “Bring hither the wine! Take large bowls 
and give wine first to our retainers! Each man 
is to have three bowls. If there is meat we will 
buy it and first give to them all to eat. Then 
come here and pour out wine for us.” 

Then the serving man looked and saw all their 
retainers standing gathered about the wine jars 
and he went up to that guest who had a look of 
a court guard and he said, “I know I trouble the 
court guard but pray lend us this large table for 
the retainers of the two officers who sit within.” 

Then that man blamed him for calling him 
thus, and he answered with anger, “There is one 
who comes first and one who comes last. What 
officer’s underlings would have me change my 
seat? This lord will not change his seat.” 

Now Yien Shun heard this and he said to Sung 
Chiang, “Do you look at him! Is he not behaving 
without any courtesy ?” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Let him alone, that 
is all. Will you behave like him?’ And he held 
Yien Shun down. 

But then they saw that man turn his head and 
look at Sung Chiang and Yien Shun and smile 
coldly. Then with apologies the serving man said 
again, “Sir, help me in my business. Change, and 
what matters it to you?” 

Then was that man greatly wroth and he 
struck the table and he said, “You accursed fel- 
low! How little do you know aman! You would 
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slight me as only one and alone. You would have 
me change my seat! If the Emperor himself 
would have me change I would not change! If 
you speak loudly these fists of mine are great as 
pots and they will not recognize you for friend!” 

The serving man said, “But this lowly one has 
said nothing.” 

Then that fellow shouted out, “And what 
would one like you dare to say?” 

Now Yien Shun heard this and how could he 
bear it longer? He cried, “Ha, you fellow! You 
are too overreaching. Do not change then, and 
end it thus! But do not frighten him for nothing 
at all.” 

Then that fellow leaped up and he took his 
short staff in his hand and he answered him, say- 
ing, “I am only cursing him and what has it to 
do with you? This lord does but allow two men 
upon this earth and I hold all others to be as clay 
under my feet.” 

But Yien Shun’s temper rose also and he took 
up a bench and was about to rush out to fight. 
As for Sung Chiang, he had seen that this man’s 
speech was of no usual kind and he put his body 
between the two and he exhorted them, “Pray 
let none quarrel. I will ask you, if you please, 
what two men is it with whom only you will 
bear upon earth?” 

That fellow replied, “I will tell you and you 
will be terrifiedauntil you are dazed.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “I would ask for the 
great names of those two.” 

That fellow said, ‘One is the descendant of 
an Emperor of a former dynasty, and he is called 
Ch’ai Chin, The Little Whirlwind, and he is the 
lord Ch’ai.” 

Sung Chiang assented secretly in his heart and 
again he asked, “Who is that other one?” 

That fellow said, “This one is yet greater. He 
is a scribe of Yiin Ch’en, and he is called The 
Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shantung.” 

Then Sung Chiang looked at Yien Shun and 
laughed secretly, and Yien Shun had already put 
the bench down. The man went on, “I do only 
except these two and even if it were the great 
Sung Emperor I would not fear him.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Stay yourself. I will ask 
you something, for I know both these men of 
whom you speak. Where did you meet them 
both?” 


That man replied, “If you know them then, I 
will not lie. Three years ago in the village of 
the lord Ch’ai I lived more than four months. 
But I have never seen Sung Chiang.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Do you truly wish to know 
this black fellow?’ 

That man replied, “I am even now on my way 
to seek him.” 

Sung Chiang asked him, saying, ““Who bade 
you seek him?” 

That man said, “His own brother Sung 
Ch’ing, The Iron Fan, and he told me to bring 
a letter from his home and go out to seek him.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he was much 
pleased and he went up and laid hold on him 
and said, “If we are destined to meet we will 
meet though a thousand miles separate us; if we 
are not destined we will not meet though we be 
face to face. It is no other than I who am that 
black-faced third brother.” 

The man stared at him and then made an obei- 
sance and he said, “Surely Heaven has led me 
thus to my elder brother! And I did almost pass 
you unawares! I would have gone uselessly to 
the old lord K’ung’s to seek you.” 

Then Sung Chiang pulled that man inside 
and he asked him, saying, “Is there any trouble 
in my home now?” 

That man replied, “Elder Brother, pray hear 
me speak. This lowly one is surnamed Shih and 
named Yung and I was a man from Ta Ming 
Fu. I made my living by a gaming house and the 
people of that place nicknamed me The Stone 
Warrior. But because in my gaming I killed a 
man with a blow of my fist I escaped to the vil- 
lage of the lord Ch’ai and there I heard those 
who passed tell of the great name of you, my 
Elder Brother. For this did I go especially to 
Yiin Ch’en to seek for you my elder brother. 
There again did I hear it said that you were gone 
away on some matter and thus I saw the fourth 
brother in your home and when he heard me 
speak of the great Ch’ai he said, ‘My elder 
brother is in the village of the old lord Kung.’ 
Then because I wished to make my obeisance to 
you, my Elder Brother, your brother wrote this 
letter especially for me and sent it to the old 
lord K’ung. ‘If you do meet with my brother, tell 
him to return in all haste.’ ” 

When Sung Chiang heard this a doubt came 
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into his heart and he asked, saying, “How many 
days did you live in my village? Did you see 
my father?” 

Shih Yung said, “I was there only one night 
and then I came hither, and I did not see the old 
lord.” 

Then Sung Chiang told Shih Yung about the 
robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o and Shih Yung 
said, ‘Ever since I left the village of the lord 
Ch’ai I have heard your great name, everywhere 
by river and lake, my Elder Brother, and they 
ever said, ‘He looks lightly on silver and he de- 
livers the poor and all those who are oppressed.’ 
If today you go thither, my Elder Brother, to 
join with the robbers, then assuredly you must 
take me with you.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “You need not even ask 
it. What is one more among so many of us? Pray 
come and meet with Yien Shun.” 

And he called to the serving man, “Pray come 
hither and pour out three cups!” 


After they had drunk wine Shih Yung took 
the letter from his bundle and in great haste pre- 
sented it to Sung Chiang. When Sung Chiang 
had taken it and read the superscription he saw 
that the letters were turned about on the en- 
velope and there were not the characters for 
peace set there. More and more then did some 
suspicion enter Sung Chiang’s heart. In much 
haste he tore open the envelope and he read from 
the beginning half through. Then in the latter 
half was written, “Our father fell ill in the first 
ten days of this year and he died, and his coffin is 
in our house and we wait until you can come, my 
Elder Brother, to bury him. A thousand thousand 
hopes that you return quickly. Assuredly you 
must not delay. Your younger brother, Sung 
Ch’ing, whose tears are blood, has written this 
letter.” 

When Sung Chiang had finished reading he 
cried out, “Ah, bitterness!’ and caring for noth- 
ing he began to beat his own breast and he cursed 
himself, saying, “Wayward and unfilial son 
that I am, what a crime I have committed! My 
old father i8dead and in his presence I have not 


fulfilled my duty as a son! I am like the very - 
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beasts!” And he went and beat his head against 
the wall, and he began to weep in a loud voice. 
Then Yien Shun and Shih Yung embraced him 


and Sung Chiang wept until he was unconscious 
and a long time passed before he came to himself. 
And Yien Shun and Shih Yung exhorted him, 
saying, “Elder Brother, pray do not so distress 
yourself.” 

But Sung Chiang commanded Yien Shun, say- 
ing, “It is not that I have no affections and am a 
man of shallow feelings for I had but this one 
good father, and I have longed for him always. 
Now he is no more and I can but go home this 
very night and you, my Brothers, must go on 
yourselves to that mountain lair.” 

Then Yien Shun exhorted him, saying, “Elder 
Brother, the old lord is already no more and even 


_though you reach your home you cannot see him. 


There are no parents under Heaven that cannot 
die. Enlarge your heart, therefore, and lead us, 
your brothers, on. Then will I return with you in 
all haste and it will not be too late. The proverb 
says, ‘If a serpent has no head it cannot go for- 
ward.’ If you do not lead us how can they be will- 
ing to receive us there?” 

Sung Chiang said, “If I wait until I have 
taken you up that mountain it will have delayed 
me how many days! Indeed I cannot do it. I 
will only write a very detailed letter and tell 
everything in it and you shall take Shih Yung 
with you to join them and you must wait for 
those behind and go up the mountain together. 
If I had not known today that my father was 
dead, then it would not have mattered. But since 
Heaven has commanded me to know it truly a 
day is like a year and it is as though a fire burned 
my brows. Nor do I want a horse and I shall not 
take a man with me. I will go home alone by 
night and by day.” 

And how could Yien Shun and Shih Yung 
stay him? Sung Chiang asked the serving man 
for brush and ink slab and he found a sheet of 
paper and, weeping, he wrote his letter and he 
commanded over and over what was to be done. 
He did not seal the envelope and he placed it into 
Yien Shun’s hands. Then he took off Shih 
Yung’s eight-buttoned shoes and put them on his 
own feet and he took out some silver and put it 
about his person and he hung a knife at his 
girdle. He took also Shih Yung’s short staff and 
he would put neither wine nor food to his lips. 


' He went out the gate to go when Yien Shun said, 


“Elder Brother, you must wait until Hua Yung 
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and Ch’ing Ming come and you see them face to 
face, and it will not be too late for you to go.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I will not wait. With my 
letter you can have no difficulties. Shih Yung, 
my Brother, do you tell them everything your- 
self, and speak for me to these brothers and bid 
them pity me in my haste to return because of my 
father’s death and for this do not blame me.” 

And Sung Chiang would fain have reached his 
home in one stride and he went on alone and as 
though he were winged. 


Let it be told now of Yien Shun and Shih 
Yung. They drank some wine and ate some cakes 
there in the wine shop and they paid for it. Then 
Shih Yung mounted Sung Chiang’s horse and he 
led the men with him. When they were some 
three miles or less from the wine shop they found 
a great inn and there they stopped and waited. 
On the next day in the morning all of the band 
had arrived and Yien Shun and Shih Yung met 
them and they told in detail of Sung Chiang and 
how he had to return to his home in all haste. 
Then did they all reproach Yien Shun and they 
said, ““Why did you not stay him awhile?” 

But Shih Yung defended him,’ saying, “He 
heard his father was no more and he was fain 
even to kill himself. How then could he be 
stayed? He would even have flown home if he 
could. He has written a very detailed letter and 
it is here and he told us we must only go on. 
When they have seen the letter there, there will 
be no difficulties.” ; 

Then Hua Yung and Ch’ing Ming read the 
letter and they took counsel together with all 
and they said, “Our affairs now are at a half way 
point upon the road; to go on is hard and to re- 
turn is equally so. We cannot go back nor can we 
scatter. We can but press on then. Let us seal the 
letter and we will all go up the mountain. If we 
see they will not let us stay then we must think of 
another way.” 

Now these nine good fellows joined them- 
selves together and they led with them some 
three or five hundred men and horses and they 
went on to the robbers’ lair and they sought for a 
great road up the mountain. All the men and 
horses were just on that road when upon the 
waters they heard the beating of drums and 
gongs. When everyone had looked to see they 


saw all over that mountain and through that 
wilderness banners of every color and upon the 
lake there came out two swift boats. 

On the foremost boat there were thirty to fifty 
robbers and at the prow of the boat sat their chief 
and_it was The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung. 
Behind them on the other swift boat were also 
thirty to fifty robbers and there was a chief who 
sat upon the foremost part of that boat also. It 
was The Redheaded Devil Liu T’ang. Then 
Ling Ch’ung shouted out from the first boat, 
“What men are you there? Of what place are 
you the imperial soldiers that you dare to come 
and capture us? We will kill every man of you 
and we will not leave one alive! You ought to 
know, surely, our great fame!” 

Then Hua Yung and Ch’ing Ming and the 
others all dismounted from their horses and 
stood there on the banks and they answered, say- 
ing, ‘We are no imperial soldiers. We have a 
letter here from our elder brother, The Oppor- 
tune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shantung, and we 
came hither and on a purpose to join ourselves to 
your great lair.” 

When Ling Ch’ung heard this he replied, ‘If 
you have a letter from our elder brother Sung 
Chiang, let us go to the inn ahead that is Chu 
Kuei’s inn and then pray bring the letter out for 
me to see, and we will invite you to meet with 
US; 

Then the green banner on the boat was waved 
and a small boat came out from the reeds. There 
were three fishermen in it and one watched the 
boat while the other two came upon the shore 
and they said, ‘All of you soldiers come with 
us.” 

Of the two swift boats upon the waters one 
waved a white banner and a brass gong sounded. 
The two swift boats then went away together. 
When the band on shore saw this they were ter- 
rified into a daze and they said, “Truly what 
imperial] soldiers in this region would dare to 
come to this place ? How could our mountain lair 
compare with this one?” 

Then they all followed the two fishermen and 
they wound a great way and they came straight 
then tothe wine shop of Chu Kuei. And Chu Kuei - 
when he heard them talking went out to meet 
them and thus they met. Then he commanded 
that two cows were to be killed and to each man 
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he gave wine to drink. Then he looked at the 
letter and when he had done this he let fly an ar- 
row into the reeds opposite. At once a swift boat 
came forth and when Chu Kuei had given com- 
mands to the robbers in it he told them to take 
the letter up the mountain into the lair. While he 
did this he commanded sheep and pigs to be 
killed to make a feast of welcome for these nine 
good fellows and the soldiers and horses were 
dispersed at their ease to rest there. 

The next morning they saw Wu Yung come 
himself and he came to the wine shop to welcome 
them all and one by one they met. When the rites 
of courtesy were performed and when all had 
been closely questioned twenty or thirty great 
row boats came out. Wu Yung and Chu Kuei 
then asked the nine good fellows to enter these 
boats and the women and children and horses 
and baggage and soldiers and all were placed 
upon the boats and they went toward The 
Golden Sands. There they went on shore and 
along a road that passed through pine trees and 
they saw a band of men following after their 
chief Ch’ao Kai and making every kind of music 
as they came to welcome them. Ch’ao Kai was in 
front and he met the nine good fellows and led 
them to the pass. There on horseback or in chairs 
they came straight to the halls. When pair by 
pair they had performed their obeisances upon 
the row of chairs at the left there sat Ch’ao Kai, 
Wu Yung, Kung Sun Sheng, Ling Ch’ung, Liu 
T’ang, Juan The Second, Juan The Fifth, Juan 
The Seventh, Tu Ch’ien, Sung Wan, Chu Kuei, 
Pei Sheng. Now this Pei Sheng was that one 
called Rat In The Daylight and a few months 
before this he had escaped from the great gaol at 
Chi Chou and he had run away to the mountain 
lair to join them there. It was Wu Yung who had 
sent men to help him escape by guile. 

On the row of chairs to the right were Hua 
Yung, Ch’ing Ming, Huang Hsin, Yien Shun, 
Wang Ying, Chen T’ien Shou, Lii Fang, Kao 
Shen and Shih Yung. Thus they were all seated 
in two rows. Between them were tables on which 
burned sticks of incense with which they would 
swear before Heaven. Then horns were blown 
and drums beaten with a mighty clamor and 
cattle were killed and horses also for a feast. All 
the newly come robbers came and made obei- 
sance before the chiefs and the robbers welcomed 


them and feasted them. The houses at the back 
were made ready and there the women and chil- 
dren were settled. : 
And Ch’ing Ming and Hua Yung while they 
feasted spoke many praises of Sung Chiang, and 
they told of the affairs of Clear Winds and of the 
revenge taken there. All the chiefs heard this 
with great pleasure. Then they told of Li Fang 
and Kao Shen and of how they competed to- 
gether and how Hua Yung let fly an arrow 
and struck the tangled knot and so separated 
their weapons. When Ch’ao Kai heard this he 
did not believe it in his heart and he spoke any- 
how and said; ‘Such skill as this—after a day or 
two we must compare our arrows together.” 


On that day when they had feasted until they 
were half drunken and had eaten several courses 
of meats all the chiefs said, ‘Let us go to the 
front of the mountain and idle about for a while 
and then come back to feast again.” 

Then the chiefs after courtesies to each other 
came out from the hall and each walked about as 
he pleased and looked at the views from the 
mountain and they came above the third pass of 
the mountain. They saw in the sky above them 
several rows of wild geese flying and calling and 
Hua Yung thought to himself, “‘Ch’ao Kai a 
little while ago did not believe I cut the tangle 
with my arrow. Why shall I not today take this 
opportunity of these geese flying past and show 
what I can do? They will all see it and after that 
they will all respect me.” 

So he looked all about and among those who 
followed there was one who had a bow and ar- 
rows. Hua Yung asked the bow of him and when 
he had it in his hand he looked at it and it was 
cleverly decorated in gold, and a very fine bow, 
and it was exactly what he would have had. 
Then he chose out a good arrow and he said to 
Ch’ao Kai, “Just now when my elder brother 
heard me say I had cut apart the tangle it was as 
though you, The Great Chief, did not believe it. 
There in the far distance comes a row of wild 
geese. I do not dare to boast but this arrow shall 
strike the head of the third wild goose in the row. 
But if it does not, I pray all the chieftains will 
not laugh at me.” 

Then Hua Yung fitted the arrow to the bow- 
string and he drew the bow full and he aimed 
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very closely. An arrow was seen to fly out into 
the empty space and it struck that third one in 
the row of wild geese and it fell to the mountain 
side. Aman was commanded in all haste to fetch 
it to them to see, and that arrow had pierced the 
bird’s eye sockets. When Ch’ao Kai and all the 
chiefs saw this they were all startled and they all 
called Hua Yung The Magic Warrior. 

~ And Wu Yung praised him, saying, “You are 
greater not only than Hsiao of Han but you are 
even greater than Yang of Chou, and theirs can- 
not compare with such magic skill as yours. 
Truly this is the great good fortune of our lair 
that you are come to it.” 

After that there was not one in the mountain 
lair who did not honor Hua Yung. 

The chieftains then went back to the hall to 

their feast and when night came each went to his 
rest. On the next day again a feast was made so 
that the rank of each man might be decided. Be- 
fore this Ch’ing Ming was put before Hua 
Yung, but because Hua Yung was the elder 
brother of Ch’ing Ming’s wife he was given the 
fifth place below Ling Ch’ung and Ch’ing Ming 
was given the sixth place. Liu T’ang was given 
seventh place, Huang Hsin the eighth and below 
the three Juan brothers were placed Yien Shun, 
Wang The Dwarf Tiger, Li Fang, Kao Shen, 
Chen T’ien Shou, Shih Yung, Tu Ch’ien, Sung 
Wan, Chu Kuei and Pei Sheng. There were in 
all twenty-one chiefs thus ranked. 
_ When the wine of ‘congratulation had been 
drunk they secured more large boats for the lair 
and built more houses and more carts and all 
sorts of such things, and they beat out more 
weapons and implements of war, and they made 
more garments of war and helmets and they 
mended the banners they had before and the gar- 
ments and the bows and arrows. These they pre- 
pared for battle with the imperial soldiers, Of 
this no more need be told. 


Let it be told then of Sung Chiang after he 
had left the village wine shop. That very night 
he hastened back and the next afternoon late he 
had reached the wine shop at the front of his 
home village, and there he stayed to rest a little. 
Now the keeper of that shop was surnamed 
Chang and he came and went often with Sung 
Chiang’s family. But when Sung Chiang saw 


him his face did not lighten and his tears flowed 
secretly forth, and so Chang asked, “‘Sir, it is more 
than a year and a half since you came home. We 
rejoice that you have returned today. Why today 
is your face so sorrowful? Why is your heart not 
glad? It is good fortune for you that your crime 
has been forgiven by the Emperor’s mercy, for 
surely your sentence is lighter.” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “Old uncle, 
you have spoken truly. I can pass over that trou- 
ble in the past. But how can I not be sorrowful 
when the father who gave me life is no more?” 

Then Chang laughed loudly and he said, 
“Truly you do jest, Sir! The old lord your father 
was here drinking wine and has returned to his 
home but half a watch. How can you speak such 
words as these?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “Old uncle, do not make 
fun of me.” And he took out the letter from his 
home and told Chang to read it. “There it is 
written clearly by my brother Sung Ch’ing that 
our father died in the first days of the first moon 
of the year and he waits for me to hasten home 
for his burial.” 

When Chang had seen it he said, “Ho, where 
is there such a thing as this? Even now before 
noon he was here eating and drinking with the 
old lord from the village to the east. Why should 
I wish to lie?” 

Sung Chiang heard this and his heart grew 
full of suspicion and he did not know what to do. 
He meditated to himself for a long time and 
when night was come he parted from Chang and 
hastened to his home. When he had come to the 
gate of the village and looked in there was no 
commotion. But when the villagers saw Sung 
Chiang they all came to see him and make obei- 
sance and Sung Chiang asked them, saying, “Are 
my father and my fourth brother here?” 

The villagers said, “The old lord turns his 
eyes to the windows every day looking for your 
return, Honorable One. Today you have re- 
turned and truly he will bé»pleased. He is but 
just come home from the wine shop where he was 
drinking with the old lord Wang of the village to 
the east and he sleeps in the inner room.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he was very 


‘startled and he laid aside his short staff and went 


into the central hall. There was Sung Ch’ing and 
when he saw his older brother he made obeisance. 
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Sung Chiang saw he wore no mourning and he 
was full of great anger and he pointed at him 
and cursed him saying, “You lawless beast, what 
reason is this? Our father is here in his room and 
why did you write a letter and distress me and 
make me about to take my own life two or three 
times? I wept until I knew nothing. You unfilial 
son!” 

Sung Ch’ing was about to explain when the 
old lord Sung came out from behind a screen and 
he cried out, “My son, do not be so violent. This 
cannot be blamed on your brother. It was because 
I longed so every day to see your face and I told 
him to write and say I was dead, so that you 
would return more quickly. Moreover, I heard 
men say that there are many robbers abroad on 
The White Tiger Mountain and I was afraid 
you would be persuaded by them to join yourself 
to them and so.become a disloyal, unfilial man. 
For this did I hasten to have a letter sent to call 
you home, and Shih Yung passed by from the 
lord Ch’ai.and he took the letter to you. This was 
all done at my desire and it had nothing to do 
with my fourth son. You are not to blame him. 
I am but just returned from Chang’s wine shop 
and I was resting in my room when I heard you 
were returned.” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this he bowed 
his head to the ground before the old lord and he 
was half downcast and half glad. Then he asked 
his father, saying, “I do not know how this law- 
suit of mine is now. If I have been pardoned, 
surely my crime will be lessened. Chang said so a 
little time ago.” 

The old lord said, “Before your brother Sung 
Ch’ing returned I had much help from Chu 
T’ung and Lei Heng. Afterwards the governors 
sent out a proclamation everywhere and since no 
one has come to trouble me. And now why have I 
sent for you to return? Because we have heard 


that an heir has been decided upon in the Em- . 


peror’s palace and general pardon has been sent 
forth and all who have committed a crime among 
the people are to be pardoned one degree. This 
has been proclaimed everywhere, so that even 
though you come back openly and are captured it 
will be but for some lesser punishment and you 
will not lose your life. We will pay no heed now 
to them until the time comes and then we will 
think of some way.” 


Then Sung Chiang asked again, “Chu T’ung 
and Lei Heng, these two, have they come lately 
to our village?” 

And Sung Ch’ing replied, “I heard it said the 
other day that these two have both been sent out 
on business. Chu T’ung has been sent to the east- 
ern capital, but I do not know whither Lei Heng 
has been sent. They have appointed two new 
men in their place now in the court here.” 

Then the old lord Sung said, “My son, you are 
weary from your long journey. Pray go within 
and refresh yourself awhile.” 

And the whole house rejoiced, and of this no 
more need be said. 


The day turned to night and the moon rose out 
of the east. It was the time of the first watch and 
the villagers were all asleep when suddenly a 
great shout was heard at the front and the back 
gates. When they rose to see what it might be 
there were torches flaming everywhere and they 
surrounded the Village Of Sung, and many men 
all cried out together, “Sung Chiang must not 
escape !”” 

The old lord heard it and he cried continually, 
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“Bitterness! 


If this thing had not come to pass there would 
not have gathered so great a host of braves and 
heroes upon the banks of the Yangtse river, and 
out of this great strife arose a high loyalty. 

How then did Sung Chiang escape out of this 
village? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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Sung had set a ladder against the wall and 
looked over it he saw in the midst of the torches 
more than a hundred men and in front of them 
were the two newly appointed police guards of 
Yiin Ch’en. These were two brothers and one 
was Chao Len and the other was named Chao 
Teh. They both cried out, “Old lord Sung, if you 
have any understanding then put forth your son 
Sung Chiang! We will not make him suffer. If 
you do not send him to the court we will seize 
you with him, old man!” 

The old lord asked, “When did Sung Chiang 
return?” 

Chao Len replied, ‘Do not speak like a fool! 
There are those who saw him coming back from 
drinking wine at Chang’s wine shop and there 
are those who followed him secretly here. How 
can you deny it?” 

Then Sung Chiang spoke from beside the lad- 
der, “Father, what are you saying to them? Even 
though I go out to meet the magistrate, what 
does it matter? There are those who know me 
both here and at the county seat. If my crime has 
been pardoned surely my sentence will be light. 
Of what use is it to plead with and explain to 
such as these? Those Chaos are rascals and now 
all of a sudden they have become police guards. 
What virtue do they know? They have no 
friendship with your son and your beseeching is 
all in vain.” 


Then the old lord wept and he said, “Truly 
have I injured you, my son!” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Father, do not trou- 
ble yourself. It is a fortunate thing if I go and 
see the magistrate. If at some later time I should 
have become one of those murderous, incendiary 
robbers, how then could I have looked upon my 
father’s face? Even though I am exiled to an- 
other province, another county, yet there must be 
a certain time of exile, too. After that is ended, 
I will return again and I shall nourish you until 
your last day.” 

Then the old lord said, ‘If my son speaks thus 
then I will spend money freely upon officials 
high and low and I will buy a good place for 
your exile.” 

So Sung Chiang mounted the ladder and he 
called out, “Do not make a noise! My crime has 
been pardoned and assuredly I shall not die. 
Pray let the two captains come into my humble 
village and drink a few cups of wine and to- 
morrow morning I will go out with you.” 

But Chao Len replied, “Do not think to de- 
ceive me into coming to your house!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, ‘‘How could I so im- 
plicate my father and my brother? Do you then 
come on into my house!” 

And Sung Chiang came down off the ladder 
and he opened the gate of the village and he in- 
vited the two captains to come into the village 
and to sit down and talk. On that night he had 
killed chickens and geese and he poured out wine 
to welcome his guests. As for those hundred sol- 
diers and such men there was food and wine for 
them, too, and he gave them money and the like 
and he took out twenty ounces of good, stamped 
silver and he gave them to the two captains for a 
plea for their favor. 

So the two captains spent the night in the vil- 
lage and the next morning at dawn they all went 
together to the magistrate’s court and waited 
there until it was day. When they had taken 
Sung Chiang into the court the magistrate had 
only just come in and taken his seat. Then the 
captains Chao Len and Chao Teh led Sung 
Chiang before the magistrate and when the 
magistrate saw him he was very glad and he 
commanded him to write out his crime. Then 
Sung Chiang took up a pen and wrote it thus: 

“I did wrongly when in the autumn of year 
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before last I took money and bought as my mis- 
tress Yien P’o Hsi. Because she was without 
conscience and I was drunken I fell into a quarrel 
with her and J killed her without the intent of so 
doing. Ever since that day I have wandered 
hither and thither to escape from the punish- 
ment of my crime and now am I captured and 
brought here before the magistrate to examine 
into the sin which I committed. I write this to 
say I am willing to accept my punishment and 
beyond this I have no more to say.” 

When the magistrate read this he commanded 
Sung Chiang to be locked in the gaol to wait. 
Now when the people of the city heard Sung 
Chiang had been captured who of them did not 
think of him with affection? They all went be- 
fore the magistrate to beg for his pardon and 
they all told of how good he used to be. The 
magistrate himself was eight parts of a mind to 
forgive his crime and so he considered his confes- 
sion and forgave him the handcuffs and the rack 
and let him be free in the gaol... . . The old lord 


Sung came himself and bought off everyone, 


high and low, and thus he used money. 

Now at this time the old hag Yien had already 
been dead for half a year and there was no plain- 
tiff. As for Chang The Third, his love was over 
and he did not come forward as an enemy. The 
magistrate made a report of the whole matter 
and when Sung Chiang had fulfilled a term of 
sixty days in gaol the affair was ended and Sung 
Chiang was sent to Chi Chou to receive sentence. 

The magistrate of Chi Chou looked at the re- 
port and he saw that because of the Emperor’s 
pardon the crime was one degree lighter than it 
had been. So he ordered Sung Chiang beaten 
twenty strokes and a brand set in his face and 
that he be exiled to the gaol at Chiang Chou. 
Now because those in the court at Chi Chou 
knew Sung Chiang and also because he had 
money to use, although it was said outwardly 
that he was beaten and branded and exiled yet 
there was no one who stood by to see the thing 
done, and these men helped him in the matter 
and nothing heavy was given him to bear. On the 
day when his rack was set on him for the journey 
it was sealed and two guards were sent to escort 
him and they were such fellows as are commonly 
surnamed Chang this or Li that. 

Then these two guards took the papers given 


them by the magistrate and they guarded Sung 
Chiang before the court. The old lord who was 
Sung Chiang’s father and his brother Sung 
Ch’ing were all there waiting and they had 
brought wine with which to treat well the 
guards. They gave them also some silver and 
they bade Sung Chiang change his garments and 
they tied up his bundle, and he put on hempen 
shoes. Then the old lord Sung'led Sung Chiang 
into a quiet place where no one was and he com- 
manded him saying, “I know that Chiang Chou 
is a good place and it is a fine place for rice and 
fish and I used my money especially to buy over 
the magistrate to send you thither. Enlarge your 
heart there, then, and be patient until the time 
is over and surely I will bid my fourth son come 
and see you. What money you need I shall send 
by whatever person is convenient. As you go you 
must pass by Liang Shan P’o. If they come down 
off the mountain and force you to go and join 
them, you are by no means to let them prevail, 
or else men will curse you for a man disloyal and 
unfilial. This my bidding you are to hold very 
fast in your heart. Son, go slowly on your jour- 
ney. If Heaven has pity on us, you will return 
early, and make complete the circle of father and 
son, brother and brother.” 

Then Sung Chiang’s tears flowed and he made 
obeisance and bade his father farewell. And his 
brother Sung Ch’ing escorted him a portion of 
the way and when Sung Chiang was about to sep- 
arate from him he commanded him, saying, 
“You are none to grieve because I go. The only 
thing is my father’s great age. J am continually 
annoyed by these magistrates and I am driven 
out from my own home. Brother, night and day 
you are to be at home to care for him and you are 
not to come to Chiang Chou because of me and 
leave my father without anyone to look after 
him. I have many acquaintances far and wide 
and who of them that sees me will not help me? 
Such money as I need to use I can surely find 
somewhere. If Heaven has mercy on us, there 
must come a day when I shall return.” 

And Sung Ch’ing shed his tears and said his 
farewells and he went back to his home, and 
there he nourished his father, the old lord Sung. 
Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told only that Sung Chiang and the 
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two guards set out upon their journey and Chang 
Ch’ien and Li Wan had also received Sung 
Chiang’s silver and they held him for a good fel- 
low, too, and so they served Sung Chiang upon 
the way. The three had gone for a day and when 
night came they went to an inn to rest and they 
built a fire to cook food for themselves, and 
Sung Chiang bought some wine and meat to give 
these guards to eat. Then he said to them, “Truly 
I will not deceive you both when I say this road 
we have to go passes just by this great robbers’ 
lair, Liang Shan P’o, and in that mountain lair 
are several very good fellows who have heard of 
my name. I fear they will come down the moun- 
tain to seize me and they will frighten you for 
naught. Tomorrow I will rise early with you 
and therefore let us choose a small path to go 
upon and if we wind roundabout by a few miles 
it does not matter.” 

And the two guards replied, ‘Sir, if you had 
not told us how would we have known? We 
know a small path by which we can pass and 
surely we will not come upon them.” Thus they 
decided upon that night. 

On the next day they arose in the fifth watch 
to light the fire and the two guards and Sung 
Chiang left the inn, and they went on by a small 
path. They had gone perhaps ten miles when 
they saw a horde of men rush out from behind a 
mountain ridge ahead of them. Sung Chiang 
looked and he could but cry out, “Ah, bitter!” 
for of those who came the one at their head was 
no other than Liu T’ang and he led out some 
thirty or fifty men and they came to kill the two 
guards. Chang Ch’ien and Li Wan were fright- 
ened into a heap and they both knelt down and 
Sung Chiang called out, “Brother, whom do you 
wish to kill?” 

Liu T’ang answered, “Elder Brother, if we do 
not kill these two men then for what do we 
wait?” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Do not soil your 
hands. Give me the knife and I will kill them 
and there will be an end to it.” 

And the two guards could but call out, “Bit- 
ter—bitter !” 

Then Liu T’ang gave the knife over to Sung 
Chiang and Sung Chiang received it and he 
asked Liu T’ang, saying, “Why do you wish to 
kill these two guards?” 


Liu T’ang replied, “I am but fulfilling the 
commands of my elder brother on the mountain 
and it is because he heard you were arrested by 
the magistrates and he wanted to come and res- 
cue you out of the gaol at Yiin Ch’en. But he 
knew you, Elder Brother, were not there and 
that you would not have to suffer bitterness. To- 
day he has heard you were to be exiled to Chiang 
Chou and he feared to miss you on the way and 
so he told the chiefs great and small to go and 
wait at all four roads and meet you, our Elder 
Brother, and invite you to go up the mountain. 
If we do not kill these two guards then what will 
come of it?” 

But Sung Chiang said, “This is not the way for 
you, if you are my brothers, to do me reverence 
but it is to make me into a disloyal citizen and an 
unfilial son. If you force me like this you do per- 
secute my very life and it is better that I die.” 

And he took the knife and prepared to draw it 
across his own throat. But Liu T’ang in the 
greatest haste seized his elbow and he cried, 
“Elder Brother! Pray let us talk this over slowly 
—’ and he seized the knife out of Sung Chiang’s 
hand. 

Then Sung Chiang said, “You, my Brothers, 
if you do pity Sung Chiang, let me go to the 
prison in Chiang Chou and wait until my exile 
is over and then I will return and I will meet 
with you all again.” 

Liu T’ang said, ‘Elder Brother, these words 
I do not dare to promise you. On the road ahead 
are the chiefs Wu Yung and Hua Yung and they 
wait there to meet you. Let me bid a robber to go 
and invite them hither to talk with you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I have only this to say 
and do you say what you will concerning it.” 

So the robber went to make report of it and be- 
fore much time was passed Wu Yung and Hua 
Yung were seen on their horses in front and be- 
hind them some tens of horsemen following, and 
they came as though winged. They dismounted 
and after the rites of courtesy were performed 
Hua Yung said, “Why do you not open the 
rack from our brother’s neck?” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “What words are 
these, good Brother? This is the seal of the Em- 
peror and how dare I tamper with it?” 

Then the chieftain Hua Yung laughed and 
said, “I know what my brother’s meaning is! 
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This is easy. We will not keep you in our lair, 
and that is all. Yet our chief Ch’ao Kai has not 
for long seen your face and today he did espe-~ 
cially wish to talk with you out of his very heart. 
Pray then go into the lair and speak but a little 
while and then we will send you on your way.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he said, “It is 
only you, Sir, who understand my meaning.” 

He lifted up the two guards and then he said, 
“I would have these two rest their hearts. Even 
though I die they are not to be killed.” 

And the two guards said, “We do trust you 
entirely, Sir, for our lives.” 

Then they all left the highway and they came 
to the shore where the reeds stood and there were 
boats and they were ferried to the road to the 
lair, and mountain sedans were called then to 
carry them up to the Hall Of Comrades and 
there they stopped. Robbers were then sent out 
to invite al] the chiefs to come and meet together 
and they all were to welcome Sung Chiang on 
the mountain and they went then to the Hall Of 
Meetings. And Ch’ao Kai gave thanks, saying, 
“Because you saved us out of Yiin Ch’en there 
has not been a day when I, your younger brother, 
have not thought of your great mercy. And be- 
cause again you did bring here all these good fel- 
lows and so did bring glory to this poor thatched 
lair of ours, we have no way to repay your good- 
ness to us.” : 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “After this 
humble one separated from you, after I had 
killed the adulteress and escaped out into the 
wilderness, I was gone for a year and a half. My 
first purpose was to come to this mountain once 
to see you all but I did not dream I should meet 
Shih Yung in the small wine shop and he gave 
me an urgent letter from my home telling that 
my father was already dead. I did not think that 
because my father thought I had joined with you, 
Good Fellows, he wrote the letter and com- 
manded me to come home. Although outwardly 
I am under the power of the law yet I have been 
greatly protected by those above me and so I 
have not suffered much harm. I am exiled to 
Chiang Chou but that is a good place, although 
when you commanded me to come I did not dare 
to refuse. But now that I have come and have 
met with you, Honorable Ones, yet there is a 
certain day laid upon me to reach Chiang Chou 


and I do not dare to delay. I must say farewell at 
this very hour.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, ‘How is it you are in 
such haste? Pray sit down for a little while.” 

Then they both sat down in central seats and 
Sung Chiang told the two guards to sit behind 
him and he was not distant from them so much 
as a foot or an inch. And Ch’ao Kai commanded 
many chieftains all to come and make obeisance 
before Sung Chiang and they divided into two 
rows and sat down in their places, The robbers 
then came and poured out wine and first it was 
Ch’ao Kai who invited him to drink and after 
that the chief Wu Yung, and after them from 
Kung Sun Sheng to Pei Sheng they all invited 
Sung Chiang to drink. When wine had thus been 
drunk several times Sung Chiang rose to thank 
them and he said, “I can see how dearly do you, 
my Brothers, love me. But I am one who has of- 
fended and I am an exile and I do not dare to de- 
lay. Now at this very hour must I say farewell.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “You do blame us so 
much as this! If you do not want to kill these two 
guards then give them silver and gold and bid 
them go back and let them say that we in the lair 
have taken you by force and surely the blame 
will not be laid upon them.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “Brother, do not men- 
tion such words as this. This is not true reverence 
for me but clearly it does make me suffer. In my 
home there is my old father and I have not paid 
him one day of filial duty, and how dare I dis- 
obey his command and make him suffer? In days 
past I rejoiced to think I would come and join 
myself to you, but Heaven destined that Shih 
Yung should meet with me in the wine shop and 
for this did I return to my home. My father told 
me then that he would have me to come out 
openly and take my punishment from the state 
and suffer my exile and he commanded me 
plainly that as I went upon my way, and he com- 
manded me a hundred thousand times, ‘Do not 
for your own pleasure injure your family and 
bring fear and anxiety to your old father’s heart.’ 
For this, because my father commanded me so 
clearly, if I do hearken to you I shall have openly 
disobeyed the command of Heaven above and 


_ of my father upon earth and I shall be a disloyal 


and unfilial man. Even though I live upon the 
earth, what meaning has my life? If you will not 
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let me free to go down the mountain then I desire 
to be killed here in the presence of all.” 

When he had finished speaking his tears fell 
down like rain and he made obeisance to the 
ground. Ch’ao Kai, Wu Yung and Kung Sun 
Sheng all lifted him up, and they said, “If this 
is your fixed purpose, Elder Brother, go to 
Chiang Chou, then pray enlarge your heart and 
stay with us this one day and tomorrow morning 
early we will send you down the mountain.” 

Three times and five times they did try to stay 
Sung Chiang and so he feasted for a.day in the 
lair but when thy told him to take off the rack 
he would not, and he would sit with the two 
guards and stay by them. That night he slept 
there and he rose early the next day and he was 
determined to go on. And Wu Yung said, 
“Brother, hear what I humbly say. I have a 
dearly loved friend and he is now governor of 
the two gadls at Chiang Chou. His surname is 
Tai and his name is Chung and he is called the 
chief gaoler Tai. Because he has a special magic 
so that in one day he can walk more than two 
hundred miles, he is called The Magic Mes- 
senger. This man is altogether one who helps the 
weak and despises silver. Last night I'wrote a 
letter to give you so that when you have reached 
the gaol you can make friendship with this man. 
If you have any trouble you can tell us.” 

Then though all the chiefs would fain have 
stayed him Sung Chiang would not stay and 
they prepared a feast of farewell and they 
brought out a plate of gold and silver to present 
to him. They gave twenty ounces of silver to the 
two guards also. Then they took up Sung 
Chiang’s bundle and they all escorted him down 
the mountain. One by one they bade him fare- 
well. Wu Yung and Hua Yung escorted him 
across the lake and about three miles on the high- 
way. Then all the chieftains returned to the 
mountain. 


Let it be told then that Sung Chiang and the 
two guards with him followed the road to 
Chiang Chou. The two guards having seen all 
the horses and men in that mountain lair and 
how the chiefs one after the other made obei- 
sance to Sung Chiang and how they had received 
so much silver there, were very careful to tend 
him well all along the way. Thus the three went 


their way and when they had gone more than 
half a moon they came to a certain place. They 
saw ahead of them a very high mountain ridge 
and the two guards said, ‘This is well! When 
we have passed this ridge it will be the river 
Ching Yang that passes by Chiang Chou and 
from there on our way is by water. It is not far.” 

Sung Chiang said, “It is very hot this day. 
Let us cross the ridge by the early morning’s cool- 
ness and then find a place to stop at some inn.” 

The guards said, ‘‘Sir, you speak well.” 

The three then went on one after the other 
until they had come to the ridge and they had 
gone for half the day when they passed the crest. 
There they soon saw at the foot of the ridge a 
wine shop and its back was against an exceed- 
ingly high rocky cliff. At the door were strange 
gnarled trees. In front and behind were thatched 
houses. Out of the many trees a wine flag ap- 
peared. Sung Chiang saw this and he rejoiced in 
his heart and he said to the guards, ‘‘Our bellies 
are truly hungry and athirst. Who would have 
thought there could be a wine shop here beneath 
this ridge? Let us buy a bowl of wine before we 
go on.” 

The three then came to the wine shop. The 
two guards put down their loads and put their 
clubs against the wall and Sung Chiang let them 
seat themselves above him and he sat down in a 
lower place. But after a long time had passed 
not one person was seen to come out, and Sung 
Chiang shouted, “How is it we do not see the 
keeper of this inn?” 

Then an answer was heard from within, say- 
ing, ‘I come—I come!” and from a lean-to there 
came out a large man. His whiskers were red and 


_ grew straight out fanwise from his face and his 


eyes were rayed with red lines as tiger’s eyes are. 
On his head he wore a ragged kerchief and on his 
body: a torn sleeveless coat of cotton cloth from 
which his arms showed bare. About his lower 
parts was wrapped a cotton kerchief. When he 
saw Sung Chiang and the two guards he called 
out greeting and said, “Guests, how much wine 
shall I fetch?” 

Sung Chiang said, ‘We have walked until we 
hunger. Have you any meat to sell here?” 

That man said, “I have only cooked beef and 
cloudy white wine.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Better than anything! Cut 
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first three catties of cooked beef and bring it 
hither and fetch us a measure of wine.” 

That man replied, “Sir Guest, do not blame 
me when I say that in this inn of mine you must 
first give the money and then drink wine.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “If I must first pay the 
money to drink the wine, I am pleased enough. 
Wait until I get the silver for you.” 

Sung Chiang went then to open his bundle 
and he brought out some odd silver and that man 
stood at the side and he stole looks and oblique 
glances. He saw the bundle was very heavy and 
it was full of money, and he was eight parts 
pleased in his heart at this. But he took Sung 
Chiang’s silver and he went within and dipped 
up a pail of wine and cut a plate of beef and 
brought it out and he set forth three bowls and 
three pairs of chopsticks. Then he poured wine. 

The three men ate and as they ate they talked, 
saying, “In these times there are men—evil men 
by river and lake. There are countless good fel- 
lows who suffer from them and often there is a 
drug in the wine or in the meat to make them un- 
conscious. Then their treasure is stolen from 
them and their flesh is used to make the inside of 
‘meat dumplings. Yet can we scarcely believe this 
is so, either. Where have such things been told?” 

Then that seller of wine laughed and he said, 
“You three have told it. Do not eat this wine 
and meat of mine. There are drugs in it all.” 

Sung Chiang laughed and said, “This elder 
brother has heard us speak of drugs and he comes 
to make a joke of it.” 

The two guards said, ‘Elder Brother, let us 
drink a bowl of wine hot.” 

That man said, “If you want to drink it hot, I 
will go then and heat it.” 

So that man heated the wine and brought it 
and poured out three bowls. Now at this time 
when they were both hungry and athirst and 
there with the wine and meat at their mouths 
why should they not eat? Each man drank a 
bowl of the wine down. Suddenly the two guards 
were seen to fix their eyes in a stare and the water 
ran out of the corners of their mouths and clutch- 
ing at each other they fell backward. 

Sung Chiang leaped up and he said, ‘“What is 
amiss with you two? You have drunk one bowl 
and are you drunken already?’ And he came 
forward to lift them up. 


But without knowing it his own head began 
to swim and his eyes were misted and down he 
fell also. He opened his eyes wide and each man 
looked at the other. But they felt their bodies 
rigid and devoid of feeling and they could not 
move. Then the man in the wine shop said, 
“Lucky ! I have had no business for several days. 
Today Heaven has sent me these three fellows.” 

Then he dragged Sung Chiang out first by the 
feet and he dragged him out to the slab of stone 
by the mountain where men were minced for 
meat and he put him on the chopping table there. 
Then he returned and took the two guards and 
dragged them there too. And he came again and 
he took all their goods and bundles and carried 
them into an inner room. When he opened them — 
and looked within he saw they were full of gold 
and silver, and he said to himself, ‘“I\ have 
opened this wine shop for many years and I have 
never seen an exile like this. How has such a 
criminal all this money and goods? Is it not sent 
down from Heaven to me?” 

When that man had seen the bundles he 
wrapped them up again and he went out the door 
and looked about for his apprentices that when 
they returned they might help him to carve these 
three men. 

He stood there at the door and looked for a 
while but he did not see anyone returning but 
he saw three men rushing forward from the side 


of the ridge. The man knew who they were and 


in great haste he went to meet them and he said, 
“Elder Brothers, where do you go?” 

Now one great fellow out of the three an- 
swered, saying, “We came especially up this 
ridge to meet a certain man and we have counted 
up that today is the day he should pass this way. 
We have come out every day and we waited be- 
neath the ridge but we have not seen him come. 
Truly we do not know where he is delayed.” 

That man said, ‘‘Elder Brother, and for whom 
is it you wait?” 

The great fellow answered, “We do wait for 
an exceedingly good fellow.” 

That man asked, “What exceedingly good 
fellow?” 

That tall fellow answered, “You have doubt- 
less heard his name. It is Sung Chiang, the scribe 
of Yiin Ch’en.” 

Then that man asked, “Is it he who is called 
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everywhere The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang 
of Shantung?” 

That large fellow replied, “It is that very 
man.” 

Then the man asked again, “And why should 
he pass by here?” 

That large fellow said, “That I do not know 
indeed. But a friend came from Chi Chou and he 
said, ‘Sung Chiang of Yiin Ch’en for some reason 
I do not know has been punished in Chi Chou 
and he has been sent to gaol in Chiang Chou.’ I 
thought then that he must pass by here for there 
is no other road anywhere else than this. When 
he was in Yiin Ch’en I wanted to go and see his 
face, and so if he passes by here today why shall 
I not welcome him? For this have I waited for 
him day after day here beneath the ridge and I 
have waited four or five days. Yet I have not 
seen an exile pass. Today with these two broth- 
ers we have sauntered up the ridge to come here 
to you and buy a bowl of wine to drink and to 
see how you are. How is your business in the wine 
shop today?” 

That man said, “I will not deceive you, my 
Elder Brother. These several months have I had 
no good business. Today, thanks be to Heaven 
and Earth, I have three pieces of goods and they 
have some belongings also.” 

Then in great haste that tall fellow asked, 
“Three men of what sort?” 

That man said, “Two guards and a criminal.” 

That fellow gave a great start of fright and 
he said, “This criminal—is he then a short fat 
black man?” 

That man answered, saying, “True, he is not 
very tall and he is the color of mahogany.” 

Then in great haste did that tall fellow ask, 
“You did not do anything to him?” 

That man answered, saying, “I have but just 
dragged him into the butchering place to wait 
until the apprentices came back. I have not 
opened him up yet.” 

That tall fellow said, “Wait until I look at 
him to see if I know him.” And immediately the 
four men came into the butchering place and 
there they saw on the chopping table Sung Chi- 
ang and the two guards and they were lying there 
this one’s head to that one’s feet. 

When that large fellow saw Sung Chiang he 
did not know him and the letters on his face were 


not clear either. There was no way of knowing 
who he was and he thought awhile to himself and 
suddenly he said, “Pray go into the bundles of 
the guards. I will see their papers and it will 
suffice.” 

That man said, ““You have spoken well.” 

So the tall fellow went into the room and 
brought a guard’s bundle and he opened it. There 
was a great piece of silver there and there was 
also some scattered silver beside. He opened the 
bag that held the papers and he opened the en- 
velope and read what was within. Then did they 
all call out, “Ah, lucky chance—” and the tall 
fellow said, “Heaven did command me to come 
up the ridge today. Fortunate it was that you had 
not begun your work. Else surely would you 
have taken our brother’s life.” 

Then that fellow called the wine shop keeper 
quickly to brew the medicine that would heal 
them again and he was first to heal Sung Chi- 
ang, his brother. The wine seller was frightened 
also and in great haste did he stir up the brew 
and he went with that tall fellow into the butch- 
ering room. First they opened Sung Chiang’s 
rack and they lifted him up and they forced the 
brew into his throat. Then they hastened to bring 
Sung Chiang out into the guest room. There the 
tall fellow supported Sung Chiang and slowly 
he came to himself. He opened his eyes and 
looked about on them all who stood before him. 
But he did not know who they were. Then the 
tall fellow told his two brothers to support Sung 
Chiang and he bowed to the ground and made 
obeisance. Sung Chiang asked, saying, “Who is 
it? Am I not in the midst of some dream?” 

Then Sung Chiang saw the wine seller make 
obeisance also, and then he said, “Where in truth 
is this place? I do not dare to ask what the hon- 
ored names of you noble ones are.”’ 

That great fellow said, ‘This younger brother 
is surnamed Li and named Chiin. My ancestors 
were men of Lu Chou and I ama master of ships 
upon the Yangtse river and thus I make my liv- 
ing. I can live in the waters, so I am called by 
everyone The Dragon Who Roils Rivers. This 
seller of wine is a man of this part and he isa salt 
smuggler by trade. Men call him The Pursuing 
God Of Death, Li Li. These two brothers are 
men who live beside the river Ch’ing Yang that 
flows past Chiang Chou and they have smuggled 
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salt and have come here and sold it. Then they 
came to my home. They can live in the waters 
and they can handle boats. They are two broth- 
ers. One is nicknamed Crocodile Out Of The 
Hole T’ung Wei. The other is nicknamed The 
Oyster That Turns The River Over T’ung 
Meng.” 

These two then also made four obeisances to 
Sung Chiang, and Sung Chiang asked, saying, 
“Just now you confused me with drugs. How 
then did you find out who I was?” 

And Li Chiin answered, “I have a friend who 
knew you. He has but returned a few days ago 
from Chi Chou on his business and he told me of 
your great name, my Elder Brother, and how 
you have been sent to the old gaol at Chiang 
Chou. Long have I thought to go to your court 
and see your face. But because the road was dis- 
tant and J am but a poor man I could not go. 
Now hearing that you were coming to Chiang 
Chou and you must pass by here, I, this younger 
brother, have waited every day for five or seven 
days here beneath the ridge watching but I never 
saw you come. Today with no fixed purpose we 
came, yet Heaven did appoint to me and to these 
brothers to come up this ridge to buy a bowl 
of wine to drink and here we saw Li Li and he 
began to talk. Then was I greatly afraid and in 
greatest haste did I go to see you. Yet I did 
not know you, my Elder Brother. Suddenly I 
thought of a thing and I took out your papers 
and looked at them. Then only did I know it 
was you, my Elder Brother. I do not dare even 
with obeisances to ask you, but I have heard you 
were a court writer in Yiin Ch’en and I do not 
know why you have been exiled.” 

Sung Chiang told the story of his killing Yien 
P’o Hsi and all to the time he met Shih Yung 
and returned home and was captured and how 
he was exiled now to Chiang Chou and he told 
it all in detail. The four men did not cease to 
sigh as they listened and Li Li asked, “Elder 
Brother, why do you not then stay here? Do not 
go to the old gaol at Chiang Chou to suffer 
bitterness.” 

But Sung Chiang answered, “They would 
fain have had me stay at any cost in the lair, but 
I would not stay for any reason lest I should 
somehow bring trouble upon my old father at 
home. How then can I stay here?” 


And Li Chiin said, “Elder Brother, you are 
one who does good, and you will not do anything 
that is lawless. Do you go quickly and rescue 
the two guards.” 

In great haste then did Li Li call his appren- 
tices and they had by now all returned. They 
carried the guards then to the front and forced 
the medicine down their throats. When the two 
guards were rescued they looked at each other 
and one said, “It must be because we were 
weary from travel that we fell so easily into 
drunkenness.” 

When the others heard this they began to 
laugh. 

On that night Li Li made a feast to welcome 
them all and they slept the night there. On the 
next day he again made a feast to entertain them 
and he brought out the bundles and returned 
them to Sung Chiang and the two guards. When 
the time came for farewell Sung Chiang went 
with Li Chin and T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng 
and the two guards, and they all went over the 
ridge and went to Li Chiin’s home to stay. There 
wine and food were prepared and in all things 
Li Chin did his best to treat them well, and he 
made obeisance to Sung Chiang as his brother. 

And he would have Sung Chiang stay in his 
home for several days but Sung Chiang desired 
to go on and Li Chiin could not stay him, and 
so he brought out silver and gave it to the two 
guards. Then Sung Chiang again put on his rack 
and he put right his goods and possessions and 
he said farewell to Li Chin and T’ung Wei and 


- to Tung Meng and he left this part of the ridge 


and went as the road wound to Chiang Chou. 
So the three men went for half a day and it 
was past the hour of noon and they came to a 
certain place and they saw a great crowd gath- 
ered there and a commotion of some affair going 
on. When they had come to the marketplace they 
saw a circle of people gathered about something 
looking at it. And Sung Chiang parted the crowd 
and pressed through to see. Now there was atrav- 
eling medicine seller there with his tricks of 
weapons and Sung Chiang and the two guards 
stayed their feet to watch him wield his staff for 
a while. Then the man put his staff down and he 
boxed for a time, and Sung Chiang called out, 
saying, “Good weapon, staff, fists, and feet!” 
Then that man took up a plate and he cried 
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out to all, “This lowly man is come from afar 
and I have come to your honorable place on pur- 
pose to seek for business. Although I have not 
the skill to frighten you yet I trust wholly to 
your mercies to help me. If you live far from 
here then tell them there how well I do; if you 
live near then bring men to see me. If there be 
any of you who want plasters for pains in the 
bones then bid them come here to buy of me at 
once. If you do not want plasters then give me 
a little money and silver to send me on my way. 
Do not let me pass by you empty and for 
nothing.” 

Then the man passed his plate to each one but 
there was not one who gave him a penny. Then 
that man said again, “Sirs, lift your hands that 
I may pass under by your mercy!” 

And again he passed his plate to them all. But 
all the people only opened their eyes and stared 
at him and again there was not one who gave 
him any money. Then Sung Chiang, seeing the 
man’s face grow both angry and anxious when 
he had asked thus twice, then told the guards to 
take out five ounces of silver and Sung Chiang 
called out, “Captain, I am one who has commit- 
ted a crime and I have nothing to give you. These 
five ounces of white silver do but show a little 
of my feeling. Do not think it worth too little.” 

When the man received the silver he held it 
in the palm of his hand and he put his wares to- 
gether and he said, “Such a famous place as this 
and there is not one man of a little goodness to 
help me up! And here is this good man who be- 
cause of some trouble has fallen into the hands 
of the government and he it is who in passing 
gives me of his mercy! Truly is it, 


‘We used to laugh at Chen Yuen Ho, 
To brothels he would always go. 
But wealth is not in birth nor blood, 
Nor in rich garb has beauty stood.’ 


These five ounces of silver are more worth to me 
than any other fifty ounces. I do make my obei- 
sances to you and thank you. I do beg humbly to 
ask the high name of one who has dealt with 
such mercy to me so that I as I go everywhere 
may tell of its goodness.” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “Teacher, of 
what worth is this thing? You must not thank 
mies" 


Even as they were here talking they saw a 
great large fellow come out from among the peo- 
ple and he charged to the front and he gave a 
great shout, saying, ‘“Ha, what accursed fellow 
is that thing? Where did this criminal come from 
and how dare he come here to our town and de- 
stroy our authority?” 

And he clenched his two fists to come and at- 
tack Sung Chiang. 


Since this quarrel rose thus the waters were 
roiled by great dragons in the river flowing past 
Chiang Chou, and a great crowd of mountain- 
climbing fierce tigers came flocking to the rob- 
bers’ lair. 


Why then did this great fellow wish to fight 
Sung Chiang? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


36 


HE WHOM NO OBSTACLE 
CAN STAY PURSUES 
THE OPPORTUNE RAIN, 
SUNG CHIANG. 

THE BOATMAN CHANG 
DISTURBS 

CHIANG CHOU 


IT IS SAID: ung Chiang at this time 
should not have given the five ounces of silver 
to the medicine seller there in the crowd from 
whence came out this man, for the great fellow 
opened his eyes wide and he shouted, ““Where did 
this accursed fellow learn these accursed tricks 
with weapons that he comes here and shows off 
and forces himself upon our people? I have com- 
manded everybody to pay no heed to him. How 
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dare you make a show of yourself in giving this 
silver to him and so destroy our authority here?” 

Then Sung Chiang replied, “I did but give 
him a little silver and what has this to do with 
you?” 

But that great fellow laid hold on Sung Chi- 
ang and he shouted out, “You accursed criminal ! 
How dare you give me back answer?” 

And Sung Chiang said, ““What have I done 
that I should not dare to give you answer?” 

Then that great fellow took up his two fists 
and brandished them toward Sung Chiang’s face, 
so that Sung Chiang dodged. The fellow rushed 
forward a step and Sung Chiang was about to 
oppose him when he saw the man with the weap- 
ons hasten out from behind the people. With one 
hand he seized the tall fellow’s head kerchief and 
with the other hand he held him at the waist and 
he struck at the fellow’s ribs and the man stag- 
gered and fell, and even as he was about to crawl 
up the seller of medicines kicked him over again. 
The two guards exhorted the man and the tall 


fellow crawled up from the ground. He looked 


at Sung Chiang and at the man and he said, 
“Whether I can do it or not, you are not to be 
in a hurry,’ and he went straight to the south. 

Then did Sung Chiang ask what were the no- 
ble name and native place of this captain who 
sold medicines and the captain replied, ““My an- 
cestors were men of Honan province and of the 
city of Loyang and I am surnamed Hsiieh and 
named Yung. My grandfather was a military 
official in the employ of a great general but be- 
cause he offended those who were with him in of- 
fice he could not rise and so he and his sons could 
but trust to their weapons and sell medicines for 
a living. Iam called by men everywhere The Sick 
Tiger Hsiieh Yung. But I do not dare to ask 
what is the gracious surname and name of the 
noble one.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “This humble one is 
surnamed Sung and named Chiang and my an- 
cestors were men of Yiin Ch’en.” 

And Hsiieh Yung said, “Can it be The Op- 
portune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shantung?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “I am that one.” 

When Hsiieh Yung heard this he made obei- 
sance and in great haste Sung Chiang lifted him 
up and he said, ‘Shall we drink a little wine 
together?” 


And Hsiieh Yung replied, ‘Good, for truly 
have I longed to see you but there was no way 
whereby I could do it in the past.” In great haste 
then did he gather together his weapons and his 
bags of medicines and then he went with Sung 
Chiang to a near-by inn to drink wine. But when 
the keeper of the shop saw them he said, ‘Wine 
and meat I have but I do not dare sell it to you.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked him, saying, “And 
why will you not sell it to us?” 

And the keeper of the inn answered, “That 
large fellow with whom you fought awhile gone 
sent me word I must not, and if I sell to you to 
eat he will come and tear my shop into pieces. 
Truly I do not dare to offend him. He is the bully 
of this town and who dares not to do as he says?” 

So Sung Chiang said, “If it is thus, then let us 
go. That thing will surely come and make 
trouble.” 

And Hsiieh Yung said, “TI will go to my inn 

and pay for the room there and in a day or two 
I will come to Chiang Chou and there meet you. 
Do you go first, my Elder Brother.” 
- And Sung Chiang again took out ten or twenty 
ounces of silver and gave it to Hsiieh Yung and 
they bade each other farewell and then went 
their way. 


After this Sung Chiang went on with the two 
guards and they left the wine shop and they went 
to another place to drink wine. There the inn- 
keeper said, ““We have already been commanded 
and so how dare I sell to you to eat? Wherever 
you go it will be in vain and wherever you go it 
will be useless.” 

Then Sung Chiang and the two guards had 
not a word to say and they went to one shop after 
another thus and they all spoke the same. At last 
the three came to the end of a certain street where 
were several small inns for travelers. They were 
about to go in when those who were there would 
not let them stay, and when Sung Chiang asked 
for a reason they all answered, ‘““We have been 
told several times that we are not to take you 
three in to rest.” 

When Sung Chiang saw there was nothing to 
be said, the three took up their way again and 
they went on the big road and they saw the red 
sun sink and the day darkened. Then Sung Chi- 
ang and the two guards were fearful in their 
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CHAPTER 36: NIGHT IN THE LONELY VILLAGE 


hearts and they took counsel together and they 
spoke thus, “There was no cause for this. We did 
but watch a man wield his weapons and thus we 
offended that thing. Now he has brought us to 
this pass where there is no village ahead and no 
inn behind for us. Whither is it best that we turn 
for rest, then?” ' 

In the far distance they saw a small path and 
out of a wood there a faint light shone forth. 
When Sung Chiang saw it he said, “Ha, there 
is a light shining out and it must be a house. 
Whatever it is let us make our apologies and ask 
for a room to spend the night and tomorrow we 
will go early on our way.” 

The guards saw it and they said, “But this 
light does not shine forth on the highway.” 

But Sung Chiang replied, ‘““That matters noth- 
ing. Even though it be not on the highway it 
will not matter if tomorrow we go a mile or so 
further.” 


The three men then went as the road wound 
and they had gone less than a mile when in the 
wood behind them a large village discovered it- 
self. Sung Chiang and the two guards came to 
the village gate and beat upon it and the vil- 
lagers heard. They came out to open the gate 
and they asked, “What men are you and why 
do you come in the middle of the night and beat 
upon our gate?” 

With many apologies Sung Chiang answered, 
saying, ‘“This humble man is an exile and I am 
sent to Chiang Chou. Today we passed by our 
stopping place and we have no place to rest. 
Thus we come to your honorable village to seek 
a night’s shelter and tomorrow morning I will 
pay you the usual sum for your room.” 

The villager said, “If it is thus, pray wait here 
a little while and wait until I go in and tell the 
old lord and see if he will let you stay.” 

The villager went in and made his report and 
then he turned and came back and he said, ‘“The 
old lord wishes to invite you in.” 

Then Sung Chiang and the two guards went 
into the inner hall and there they met with the 
old lord and this old lord commanded the vil- 
lagers that they were to go and rest in the gate 
house and that some food was to be given them 
for a night meal. The villagers heard this and 
they led them to the thatched house by the gate 


and there they lit a lamp and they arranged all 
for the three to rest. And they fetched rice and 
meats and tea for them and bade the three to 
eat of it. The villagers took the bowls and plates 
afterwards and they went within. And the two 
guards said to Sung Chiang, ‘‘Sir, there is no one 
else here, and so let us take off your rack so that 
you may sleep happily through the night and 
tomorrow let us go early.” 

And Sung Chiang replied, ‘“You have spoken 
well.” 

So they took off the rack and he went with the 
two guards outside to relieve themselves and 
they saw the heavens filled with the lights of the 
stars, and they saw, too, in the houses behind 
the threshing floors a little lonely village road, 
and the memory of this little road stayed in Sung 
Chiang’s mind. Then the three went into the 
room again and they closed the door to sleep and 
Sung Chiang said to the two guards, “It was very 
good of the old lord to have us stay here the 
night.” 

Even as he said this they heard someone 
within who lit a torch and came out to the thresh- 
ing floor and went everywhere searching by the 
light of his torch. Sung Chiang peered through 
the crack of the door and he saw it was the old 
lord leading three villagers and they searched 
everywhere with their torches. And Sung Chiang 
said to the guards, “This old lord is like my fa- 
ther. He must see to everything himself. As late 
as this he still does not go to his sleep but he 
must look about thus everywhere himself.” 

Even as he said this he heard people shouting 
from outside that the village gate was to be 
opened. In great haste the villagers opened the 
gates and five or seven men came in. The one in 
the front carried a sword and the ones behind 
carried poles and forks. There beneath the light 
of the torch as Sung Chiang peered out he saw 
the one who carried a sword was the very man 
who had wanted to beat him in the city. Then 
Sung Chiang heard the old lord ask, “Son, where 
do you go? With whom do you seek to quarrel ? 
The day is turned to night and here you are still 
with weapons and poles.” 

And that tall fellow replied, “Father, is my 
elder brother at home?” 

And the old lord said, ‘Your brother is 
drunken and he is sleeping in the inner hall.” 
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Then that fellow said, “I will go and call him 
up and we will go out in search of a certain man.” 

But the old lord asked, “With whom are you 
quarreling again? If you call your brother up 
the affair will go on to some bad end. Tell me 
the reason.” 

Then that fellow said, “Father, you do not 
know. Today there was a man selling medicines 
and wielding weapons and he was an accursed 
thing and he did not first come to see my brother 
and me but he went and sold his medicines in 
the town at his own will and taught people to 
wield weapons. But I bade all the people in the 
town that they were not to give him a single 
penny when suddenly an exile came from I know 
not where, and he would be a good fellow and 
give the man five ounces of silver and so destroy 
my authority in our town. I was about to beat 
him when that accursed medicine seller knocked 
my head and made me fall to the ground and he 
beat me and kicked me as well so that my back 
still aches. But I commanded men everywhere 
that they were not to let these things drink wine 
or rest themselves and thus those three will have 
no place to stay this night. And I told some of 
the idlers in the gambling place to go and fetch 
the medicine seller from the inn and they were 
to go to every inn until they found him. Then 
we beat him with all our strength and now he 
hangs in the captain’s house. Tomorrow we will 
take him to the river’s edge and tie him up and 
throw him into the river and so shall I be rid of 
this cursed rage. But the only thing is we cannot 

‘catch that criminal with his two guards. There 
are no inns ahead and truly I do not know 
whither he has gone to rest. For this I call my 
brother, that he may go one way and I the other 
to seize this thing.” 

The old lord said, “My son, do not behave so 
cruelly. He had his own silver to give to the seller 
of medicines and what had that to do with you? 
Why did you go and beat him? It is as though 
you had been beaten by him. Yet you were not 
much hurt, and now do you quickly do as I say 
and make an end of this. Do not let your brother 
know of it. If you have been beaten will he be 
willing to forgive the one who did it? He will 
only go and take someone’s life again. Do as I 
say—pray go into your room and sleep. Do not 
go about in the middle of the night and knock 


at men’s doors and annoy the people. You will 
heap up your own merit thus.” 

But that fellow did not heed what the old lord 
said. He took up his sword and he rushed back 
into the courts and the old lord followed him. 

When Sung Chiang had heard all this he said 
to the guards, “Here is an untoward thing. How 
shall we best act? We have struck upon his very 
house to rest in, and the only thing we can do is 
to go away, lest this thing finds it out, for surely 
then will he kill us. Even though the old lord 
does not tell him how will the villagers dare to 
conceal it?” bei atah 

And the two guards both said, “You have spo- 
ken truly. We must not delay and we must go 
early.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Let us not go out of the 
front gate. Let us rather dig a hole through the 
wall here and go out.” 

Then the two guards took up their bundles 
and Sung Chiang took up his rack and they dug 
a hole in the wall. Then did the three go forth 
under the starlight toward the woods upon that 
small path. 

Thus they made haste without considering 
upon what road they struck and they had gone 
on for about two hours when in the distance 
ahead they saw a host of plumed reeds and there 
was a great flowing river. They had come to the 
shores of the Ching Yang river and suddenly 
they heard a shouting behind them and there was 
the confused glare of torches and blowing of 
horns and whistles. Sung Chiang could but cry 
out bitterness and he cried, “Save us, O God!” 

The three then hid in the midst of the reeds 
and as they looked behind them the torches drew 
nearer and their hearts grew the more terrified. 
They stumbled along through the reeds and as 
they looked ahead it seemed “although heaven 
had not begun, the earth had ended,” for the 
great river cut them off there, while at the side 
a broad stream flowed. Sung Chiang looked up 
to the sky and drew a sigh and he said, “If I 
had known such bitterness as this must be I 
would have stayed at the robbers’ lair and called 
an end to it. Who would have thought we should 
have died here!” 

Even as Sung Chiang was in this extremity 
he saw a boat rowed silently out of the reeds. 
When he saw it he cried out, “Boatman, bring 
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CHAPTER 36: A BOATMAN SINGS ON THE RIVER 


your boat here and save the three of us! We will 
give you some ounces of silver.” 

Then that boatman asked, ““What men are 
you three? How is it you have come here?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “There are robbers be- 
hind to attack us and we are here bewildered and 
surrounded. Bring the boat here quickly to take 
us across, and I will give you much silver.” 

The boatman brought the boat quickly then, 
and the three leaped into it in greatest haste. 
One guard threw their bundles into the cabin 
and the other guard took his club and pushed 
the boat from shore. The captain as he fastened 
the guiding rope to the oar heard the bundle fall 
into the cabin and he heard it with secret pleas- 
ure for it sounded heavy. Then he pulled in the 
rope and the small boat was soon out into the 
heart of the river. 

By now the men on the shore who pursued 
had come to the beach and there were more than 
ten torches. The two great fellows at the head 
each carried a sword. Behind them were more 
than twenty men and they each had weapons and 
staves and they shouted out, saying, “Ha, you 
boatman, row your boat hither with all speed!” 

But Sung Chiang told the two guards to hide 
together in the cabin and he said to the captain, 
“Captain, do not put the boat to shore, and we 
will thank you with much silver.” 

That boatman nodded his head and did not 
answer the men‘on the shore. He turned the boat 
upstream and the oar creaked as he rowed. Then 
did the men on the shore give a mighty shout 
and they said, “Ha, you captain, if you do not 
bring your boat to shore we will kill you all!” 

The boatman smiled coldly, but he did not 
answer. Again the men on the shore shouted out, 
“What boatman are you? How have you such 
boldness that you do not bring your boat hither?” 

Then the boatman smiled coldly again and 
he said, ‘“This noble captain is named Captain 
Chang. You are not to curse me so cursed.” 

Then a tall fellow spoke up out of the torches’ 
glare and he said, “If it is Elder Brother Chang, 
have you seen us two brothers?” 

The boatman answered, “I am not blind— 
why can I not see you?” 

That tall fellow said, “If you have seen us, 
then row your boat hither, for I have something 
to say to you.” 


That boatman said, “If you have something 
to say I will come tomorrow morning and hear 
it. These whom I ferry across are in haste.” 

Then that tall fellow said, “But my brother 
and I want these very three men whom you 
ferry.” 

But that boatman replied, ‘But these three I 
ferry are relatives of mine. From them do I have 
my food and clothing! I will invite them to go 
and eat a bowl of broadsword noodles before I 
come back!” if 

The tall fellow said, ‘But bring the boat here 
so I can talk with you.” 

The boatman said, “My clothes and food you 
will doubtless be glad enough to have if I bring 
them there to you!” 

The tall fellow said, ‘“‘Elder Brother, it is not 
for this. We brothers do only want to catch this 
exile. Row him hither, then!” 

But the boatman, rowing as he went, said on, - 
“T have been several days getting these good cus- 
tomers and indeed I will not row them there for 
you to catch. You two are not to blame me for 
this. We will meet on another day.” 

Now was Sung Chiang in a daze and he did 
not perceive the inner meaning in all this. He 
talked secretly with the two guards in the cabin 
and he said, ““We have put this boatman to much 
trouble and he has saved our three lives and we 
have put him in this quarrel, too. We must not 
forget his mercy. What good fortune was it that 
this boat came to ferry us over!” 


Now when the boatman had thus ferried the 
boat from the shore he was very far from the 
river’s edge. As the three in the cabin looked to 
the shore there the torches flared in the reeds as 
bright as day. Sung Chiang said, “Fortunate! 
We have come upon a good man and we have 
left the evil ones behind. We have escaped this 
hardship.” 

Then the boatman as he rowed began to sing 
a ditty of Hu Chou and he sang thus: 


“This noble one was born on the river’s edge, 
Grew I there by that river’s sedge. 
Friends are nothing at all to me, 
Money is all that I can see. 
Last night I rowed a rich man to the shore, 
I robbed him of all of his silver store.” 
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CHAPTER 36: SUNG CHIANG BECOMES A DUMPLING 


Sung Chiang and the two guards heard this 
ditty and they grew weak with fear. But Sung 
Chiang thought again that it might be the man 
was singing for fun. As the three of them talked 
together in the cabin and they were not finished 
yet with their talk they saw the boatman put 
down the guiding rope and he said, “You ac- 
cursed thief and two guards, you are such as do 
love to make afraid those men who smuggle salt. 
Today you have fallen into this lord’s hands. 
Would you rather eat a bowl of broadsword 
noodles or would you rather eat a bowl of dump- 
lings in soup?” 

Sung Chiang said, “Honorable Captain, do 
not joke with us. What is a bowl of broadsword 
noodles and a bow] of dumplings in soup?” 

The boatman opened very wide his eyes and 
he said, “What joke does this lord make with 
you? If you would eat a bowl of broadsword 
noodles I have a knife sharp enough to cut the 
wind. Here it is under the boards of the cabin. 
I do not need to use three or five strokes to do it. 
One stroke apiece is enough and the three of you 
will fall into the water. If you want to eat dump- 
lings in soup then quickly take off your clothes, 
you three, and leap into the river naked.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he laid hold of 
the two guards and he said, “Tf it is to be as bitter 
as this with us then true it is that joy comes never 
more than once but sorrows never come alone.” 

Then that boatman shouted out, “You three 
talk it over well together and bring me the an- 
swer quickly!” 

And Sung Chiang answered, saying, “Sir, you 
do not know that I am helpless, exiled to Chiang 
Chou. Can you not pity us and forgive the three 
of us our lives?” 

But the boatman shouted forth, “What idle 
talk do you make? Forgive the three of you— 
even half of one of you will I not forgive! This 
lord is named the famous Dog Faced Father 
Chang, and I do not consider either my mother 
or my father. Then shut your cursed mouths and 
quickly leap down into the water!” 

Then did Sung Chiang implore him again, 
saying, ‘We will give you all the silver and gold 
and the clothes and treasure that we have in our 
bundles. Only forgive us our three lives!” 

But the boatman went under the boards of 
the cabin and he brought out the shining glitter- 


ing knife and he gave a great shout, saying, 
“How will you three have it?” 

Then Sung Chiang looked to the sky and said, 
“Because I have not worshipped Heaven nor rev- 
erenced my parents and have become an exile I 
have brought you two also into this.” 

But the two guards laid hold on Sung Chiang 
and said, “Sir, end this—end this! We will die 
together, the three of us.” 

Then that boatman shouted again, “Quickly 
take off your clothes, you three! Leap into the 
tiver! Leap if you are going to leap or I will 
strike you into the water with this knife!” 

Sung Chiang and the two guards held to each 
other and stared into the river. 

But at that moment they heard the sound of 
an oar creaking. When the boatman turned his 
head to look a swift boat came from upstream, 
swift as though it were winged. There were three 
men on the boat; one was a great tall fellow who 
carried crosswise a forked spear. He stood at 
the prow of the boat. Behind him were two 
young men and they rowed two swift oars. Soon 
the boat had reached them under the light of the 
stars. The tall man with the forked spear shouted 
out, “What boatman is that ahead? How dare 
he stop his boat in midstream? Whoever sees 
what is in your boat shall divide it with you!” 

Now this boatman as he turned to look in 
greatest haste replied, “It is Elder Brother Li 
—I knew not who it was who came. Elder 
Brother, did you go out seeking for business and 
you did not take me with you?” 

The tall fellow replied, “Brother Chang, you 
are here meddling again. What goods have you 
there? Do you have any treasure?” 

The boatman replied, “It would make you 
laugh, but I have had nothing these days and I 
have lost at gambling as well and I have not a 
penny. There I was sitting on the beach grieving 
when a crowd of men on the shore pursued these 
three pieces of goods and they leaped on to my 
boat. There are two accursed guards with a short 
dark criminal. Truly I do not know whence they 
come. He says he is exiled to Chiang Chou, but 
he has no rack on his neck. Those men who pur- 
sued them on the shore were the two brothers 
Mu and they would have him at any cost. But 
I saw there was a little treasure to be had and 
I would not take them back to the shore.” 
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Then the tall fellow on the boat said, ‘‘Ha, is 
it my elder brother Sung Chiang?’ 

Now Sung Chiang heard this voice and it was 
familiar to him and he cried out from the cabin, 
“Who is that good fellow on the boat? Save 
Sung Chiang!” 

Then that tall fellow cried out in fright, 
“Truly it is my elder brother—lucky it is you 
did not do the deed!” 

When Sung Chiang came out of the cabin 
the light of the stars shone very bright. That tall 
fellow on the boat was no other than The Dragon 
Who Roils Rivers, Li Chin. Behind him the two 
oarsmen were T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng. 
When Li Chiin heard it was Sung Chiang he 
leaped over to that boat and he cried out, “Ah, 
bitter ! Elder Brother, you have suffered a fright! 
If your younger brother had come later then 
would your life have been lost. Today Heaven 
would not let me sit peacefully in my home, and 
so I turned my boat in to the river to sell smug- 
gled salt. But I did not think to meet my elder 
brother here in such a strait.” 

Now the boatman was dazed for a long time 
and speechless and only now could he ask, say- 
ing, ‘Elder Brother Li, is this black fellow The 
Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shantung?” 

Li Chiin said, “You may know it is truly he.” 

Then did the boatman bow before Sung Chi- 
ang and he said, “Oh my father, why did not 
you long ago tell me your great name? Then 
would you have saved me from a foolish deed. 
I have without knowing it injured you.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked Li Chiin, saying, 
“Who is this good fellow? Pray tell me his hon- 
orable surname.” 

And Li Chiin replied, “Elder Brother, you do 
not know, but this good fellow is my brother- 
friend. He is surnamed Chang and he is a man 
of Little Orphan Island. His name is a single 
word, Heng. His nickname is The Boatman. He 
does nothing but this safe business on the river.” 

Then Sung Chiang and the two guards all 
laughed at this and the men rowed the two boats 
side by side to the shore. There they tied the boats 
and they helped Sung Chiang and the two guards 
up out of the cabin, and Li Chiin said again to 
Chang Heng, “Elder Brother, I have often told 
you that the best of all good men under Heaven 
is The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang of Shan- 


tung. Today you may know him for yourself.” 

Chang Heng struck fire from his flint and he 
lit a lamp and he let its light fall on Sung Chiang 
and he threw himself down and again he made 
an obeisance there upon the sand and he said, 
“I pray my elder brother will forgive me my 
great sin.” 

When Chang Heng had made obeisance he 
asked, “Good Brother, why are you exiled to 
Chiang Chou?” 

When Chang Heng had heard it he said, “I 
can tell my elder brother this. My mother had 
two sons and J am the elder. I have a brother and 
he is one indeed whose flesh from head to foot is 
as white as silk and he can walk under the water 
ten miles and more and he can live under the 
water seven days and seven nights. When he 
walks in the water he looks like a white stripe. 
Besides this he is skilled in many another way. 
For this men have given him a strange name. He 
is called White Stripe In The Waves, Chang 
Shun. Formerly we two brothers did a little good 
honest business alongsthe Yangtse river.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I would like to hear of 
that.” 

So Chang Heng said, ‘“When we two brothers 
had lost at gambling I took a ferry boat at a 
lonely place and ferried people over. There were 
certain travelers who to save money and time 
came to my boat. When my boat was full I told 
my brother Chang Shun to act like a traveler 
alone also and he carried a great bundle and he 
came to the boat too. Then I rowed the boat out 
into midstream and there I ceased rowing and 
lowered my anchor and I took a knife with me 
and asked for my money. Now the fare was but 
five hundred cash, but there in the middle of 
the river I asked of every man three thousand. 
But first I asked my brother to give it to me and 
I told him to pretend he would not give me the 
money. Then I made a beginning of him. With 
one hand I seized his head and with the other 
I laid hold on his waist and I threw him with 
a splash into the water. Then with him gone I 
would demand three thousand cash from every 
other man. One by one they were frightened into 
a daze and they could not bring the money out 
fast enough. When they had all paid me then 
I took them to a lonely part of the shore. My 
brother walked under the water to the land and 
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CHAPTER 36: THEY RETURN TO THE VILLAGE 


when there was no one there I divided the money 
with him and we went to gamble. Thus did we 
two at that time earn our living.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Of course there were many 
then who came to ask you to ferry them across!” 

Li Chiin and all the others laughed. Then 
Chang Heng said again, “Now my brother and 
I have changed our business. I am a smuggler of 
salt here on the Ching Yang river. Chang Shun, 
my brother, is a middleman between sellers and 
buyers of fish in Chiang Chou. If you, my Elder 
Brother, go there now, I will send a letter by 
you. But I cannot read or write.” 

Then Li Chiin said, “Let us go into the village 
and find a school teacher to write it for us. We 
will leave T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng to tend 
the boats.” 

Then the three men went with Li Chin, and 
Chang Heng took the lantern and they went 
toward the village. When they had gone but 
the sixth of a mile they saw the torches still 
shining brightly on the shore. Chang Heng said, 
“Those two brothers have not gone back yet.” 

Li Chin asked, “Of what two brothers do you 
speak?” 

And Chang Heng answered, “It is those two 
Mu brothers.” 

And Li Chin said, “Bid them come together 
and make obeisance before our elder brother.” 

But Sung Chiang said in great haste, “This 
cannot be; those two are determined to capture 
me.” 

Li Chiin said, “Brother, let your heart rest. 
They do not know it is you. They are men like 
unto us.”” And Li Chiin beckoned them with his 
hand and he gave a shrill whistle. 

Then the men and the torches were seen flying 
thither and when they saw Li Chiin and Chang 
Heng speaking respectfully to Sung Chiang the 
two brothers were greatly afraid and they said, 
“Honorable Elder Brothers, why is it you do 
know these three men?” 

Li Chiin laughed loudly and he asked, “And 
whom do you think he is?” 

Those men answered, “In truth we do not 
know this man. He took his silver out and gave 
it to the medicine seller in the town and he de- 
stroyed our authority in our town and so we 
would seize him.” 

Then Li Chin said, “He is that one of whom 


I have long spoken to you, The Opportune Rain, 
Sung Chiang of Shantung and Yiin Ch’en, our 
elder brother. And still you two do not kneel and 
make obeisance !”” 

Then those two brothers cast aside their 
swords and threw themselves down and made 
obeisance and they cried, ‘“We have long heard 
of your great name but we did not think today 
we would see you. Truly have we offended you 
and we have injured you, our Elder Brother. 
Have mercy on us and forgive us!” 

Then Sung Chiang lifted the pair up and he 
said, “Braves, I would ask what your mighty 
names are.” 

Li Chiin said, “These two brothers are men of 
a wealthy house and they are men of these parts. 
Their surname is Mu and the elder’s name is 
Hung. His nickname is He Whom No Obstacle 
Can Stay. His brother is Mu Ch’un and he is 
nicknamed The Lesser One Whom No Obstacle 
Can Stay. These are the heads of the town. Here 
there are three such as these. You do not know, 
Elder Brother, but I will tell everything and 
then you may know. On and below the ridge it is 
T and Li Li who are the heads. But in this town 
these two brothers are the heads. Beside the river 
Ching Yang, Chang Shun and Chang Heng are 
heads of the salt smugglers. Thus are there these 
three.” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “How could 
we know this? If we are all brothers like this, 
then pray free Hsiieh Yung.” 

Then Mu Hung laughed, saying, “Is it that 
one who wielded the weapons? Elder Brother, 
rest your heart.” 

Then immediately he told his brother Mu 
Ch’un, “Go and fetch the man and return him to 
our elder brother. Then we will ask you to come 
to our village and arrange a way of pardon for 
our offense toward you.” 

And Li Chiin said, ““Good—good indeed! Let 
us go to your village.” 

Mu Hung bade two villagers to watch the 
boats and he asked T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng 
to go with them to the village. He sent men also 
to go ahead to the village to announce them and 
to prepare food and wines, to kill sheep and pigs 
and prepare a feast. Then they all waited for 
T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng to come that they 
might all go together to the village. 
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CHAPTER 36: AT THE FAR PLACE OF EXILE 


When the fifth watch was come they came to 
the village. They invited the old lord Mu to 
come out and they met him and then they all 
went into the hall and sat down in the proper 
rank. Sung Chiang sat across the table from the 
old lord Mu. When they had talked no great 
time the dawn had come. Mu Ch’un had by this 
time brought out The Sick Tiger Hsiieh Yung 
and they all met one another and Mu Hung ar- 
ranged the feast and the feast of welcome for 
Sung Chiang and the others. At the end of that 
day they all stayed to rest the night in the 
village. 

The next day Sung Chiang wanted to go on his 
way but how could Mu Hung let him go? He 
would have them all stay in the village to spend 
the time with Sung Chiang and to see the view 
from the village. They stayed three more days. 
But Sung Chiang feared he would overstep the 
time set for him and he determined to set out and 
Mu Hung and all of them with all their plead- 
ing could not stay him, so on that third day they 
made a feast to speed him on his way. The next 
day they rose early. Sung Chiang made his fare- 
wells to the old lord Mu, and to all the good fel- 
lows, and as he started he commanded Hsiieh 
Yung, saying, “Stay here with Mu Hung, I 
pray, for a time. When you come to Chiang Chou 
we will meet once more.” 

And Mu Hung said, “Elder Brother, pray let 
your heart rest. I will protect him here.” 

Then he brought out a plate of gold and silver 
to give to Sung Chiang and he gave the guards 
some money also, and as they went Chang Heng 
had someone in the village write a letter to his 
home and he asked Sung Chiang to take it and 
give it to Chang Shun. Then did Sung Chiang 
take up his bundle and they all escorted him to 
the shore of the river Ching Yang. Mu Hung 
called the boat to come and he put the goods into 
the boat. All of them stood on the river’s edge 
and they arranged the rack and they gave them 
food and wine. Then with tears did they bid 
each other farewell and Li Chiin, Chang Heng, 
Mu Hung, Mu Ch’un, Hsiieh Yung, T’ung 
Wei, T’ung Meng, each and all of them returned 
to his own home. Of these no more need be told. 


Let it be told now that Sung Chiang and the 
two guards went into the boat and they went 


toward Chiang Chou. Nor was this boatman like 
the one they had before. He opened his sail wide 
and the boat was soon come to Chiang Chou. 
Sung Chiang had but just put on his rack, and 
the guards took out their papers and they took up 
their goods and they came to the front of the 
court at Chiang Chou. It was at the hour when 
the magistrate went into his hall for audience. 

Now that magistrate of Chiang Chou was sur- 
named Ts’ai and he had a double name Teh 
Chang. He was the ninth son of the premier of 
that dynasty. For this the people of Chiang Chou 
called him Magistrate Ts’ai The Ninth. This 
magistrate was an evil and covetous man and he 
was a man arrogant and fond of show. He came 
to this place to be magistrate because Chiang 
Chou was a city of great revenues for there were 
many people and much goods for export. Thus 
the premier had appointed him to come here 
especially to be a magistrate. 

At this time the two guards came into the hall 
and presented their official papers, and they led 
Sung Chiang into the hall. The magistrate saw 
that Sung Chiang was no common man and he 
asked him, saying, “How is it there is no seal 
from Chi Chou set upon your rack?” 

The two guards made report, saying, ‘The 
great rains of spring fell upon us on our way and 
wetted the seal and washed it away.” 

The magistrate said, “Quickly write a paper 
and send it to the gaol outside the city. I will put 
my own guards over him and send him there.” 

The two guards then delivered Sung Chiang 
over and the Chiang Chou court guards took the 
paper and led Sung Chiang and the two guards 
outside the court gates to a wine shop there to 
drink wine. Sung Chiang brought out five ounces 
of silver and he gave this to the two Chiang Chou 
guards and then when he was come to the gaol 
the guards asked for a paper of receipt and Sung 
Chiang was placed into a room alone to await 
judgment. The guards then went into the gaol 
to speak a good word for Sung Chiang and thus 
they gave him into other keeping, and then they 
made ready to return to the court at Chi Chou. 
These two guards gave to Sung Chiang also his 
bundle and his goods and they thanked him a 
thousand times and were about to return, and 
they said, “Although we suffered many hard- 
ships on the road we have gained much silver.” 
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CHAPTER 36: THE GAOLER CURSES SUNG CHIANG 


Then they went back to the court at Chiang 
Chou to ask for return papers. After this the two 
took their way to Chi Chou. 


Now the story will be told only of Sung 
Chiang. When the warden of the gaol came to 
his room he give him ten ounces of silver and be- 
yond this he gave twenty ounces of silver and 
gifts also to the head keeper of the gaol, and to 
the servants and guards in the gaol he gave sil- 
ver also that they might buy themselves tea, and 
therefore there was not one who did not like 
Sung Chiang. In a short time the warden led him 
to the keeper’s room and he there took off Sung 
Chiang’s rack that he might make obeisance be- 
fore the gaoler. Now because of the bribes Sung 
Chiang had given, the gaoler said, “You newly 
come exile, Sung Chiang, hear me. There has 
been a law from the time of the first great Em- 
peror of Sung that every newly come prisoner 
must be beaten one hundred strokes to purge him 
of his arrogance. Take him away and bind him.” 

Then Sung Chiang humbly said, “I suffered 
from wind and rain on the road and it has left 
me with a dysentery and I am not yet well.” 

Then the gaoler said, “This fellow does in- 
deed look as though he had an illness. His face is 
yellow and he is thin and he looks ill. Let us then 
delay these strokes of the bamboo. He was one 
who had an office in a court; let him then be a 
scribe in our own court.” é 

Then straightway he wrote a paper of proof 
and he commanded Sung Chiang to go and be a 
court scribe. Sung Chiang thanked him. He went 
into his room and took up his possessions and he 


went into the writing room and settled himself 


there. All the prisoners seeing that Sung Chiang 
was thus honored all bought wine and invited 
him to drink healths. On the next day Sung 
Chiang ordered wine and food to return the 
- courtesy. He invited the warden and the gaoler 
to feast also. To the gaolers he continually sent 
gifts. 

When he had lived thus for half a month there 
was not one in that whole gaol who did not like 
him. The proverb says, ‘“Men’s hearts distin- 
guish between rich and poor; their smiles follow 
the high, their frowns the low.” 

Sung Chiang feasted the whole day with the 
warden in the writing room and the warden said 


to Sung Chiang, “Good Brother, that money 
which I told you the other day should be given 
by old custom to the chief gaoler—why is it you 
have not yet sent it? It is already more than ten 
days. The next time he comes will not look well.” 

And Sung Chiang replied, “This is no trouble. 
Even though that man wants money I will not 
give it to him. If you want money, my Brother, 
you may ask me and I shall not be troubled. But 
if that chief gaoler wants money I have not a 
penny for him.” 

The warden said, “Sir Writer, that man is 
very fierce. His hands and feet are terrible in 
their skill. If there is something offensive in your 
words and you taste his punishment do not say 
then I did not warn you.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Brother, let him be as he 
will. Rest your heart. Even though I make some 
mistake I do not know whether I will give him 
anything or not. Or it may be he will not dare to 
ask anything of me—that also I do not know.” 

Even as he spoke thus and before ‘he was 
finished a small guard came to tell him, “The 
chief gaoler of the whole gaol is here. He is there 
in the hall in a mighty wrath and he is cursing, 
saying, “That accursed newly come prisoner— 
why does he not send me the money according to 
the old custom?’ ” 

The warden said, “What did I say? When 
that man comes he will blame even us.” 

Sung Chiang laughed and said, “Brother 
Warden, do not blame me. I cannot longer feast 
with you. We will drink together another day. 
I will go and talk with him.” 

The warden rose, saying, “Let us not see him.” 

Sung Chiang parted from the warden and he 
left the writing room and went to the hall of 
questioning. He saw the head of the gaol. 

If Sung Chiang had not met this man then 
would the city of Chiang Chou not have been 
turned into a nest of tigers and wolves. Nor 


would the cross roads have run with an ocean of 
blood. Truly, 


He broke the net spread in the heavens and 
escaped into the lair, 

He burst the net spread on the earth, and 
found a refuge there. 


How did Sung Chiang come to such a pass as 
this? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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IT IS SAID: le 


Chiang parted from the warden and went out 
from the writing room he came to the Hall Of 
Examination and there he looked about him. He 
saw the chief gaoler who had taken a bench and 
who sat there at the front of the hall and the man 
shouted in a great voice, “Which is the newly 
come prisoner?” 

A guard pointed to Sung Chiang and said, 
“This one is he.” 

_ Then the chief gaoler cursed him, saying, 
“You short, black fellow who ought to be killed, 
by whose authority do you not send me the gift 
according to custom ?” C 

Sung Chiang replied, “A favor should be 
given according to one’s own desire, and will you 
compel a man’s money by force? How mean a 
likeness of a man!” 

Now the two men on either side of him heard 
this and they burst into a’sweat. Then was that 
gaoler filled with fury and he shouted and 
. cursed, “You cursed criminal, how dare you be 
so lawless and turn about and call me mean? 
You guards, bind him for me! I shall have him 
beaten a hundred strokes for torture!” 

Now the men in the court were all good 
friends with Sung Chiang and when they heard 
he was to be beaten they all went away together 
and there were left only the chief gaoler and 
Sung Chiang. That man seeing them all gone, 
was all the more angry within himself. He took 
up the club he had and he leaped forward to beat 


Sung Chiang. But Sung Chiang asked, “If you 
beat me for what fault is it?” > 

The gaoler shouted in a loud voice, “You ac- 
cursed prisoner, you are but a thing in my hands! 
If you so much as whisper a cough it is a crime!” 

Sung Chiang replied, “Even though you fix 
my crime it is not one for which I ought to die.” 

Then that gaoler exclaimed in his anger, 
“You say you ought not to die—but if I wish to 
kill you it will not be hard to do it, either. It will 
be but killing a fly.” 

Sung Chiang smiled chilly and he replied, 
“Then because I did not send you a bribe I ought 
to die? And what about those who are friends 
with Wu Yung in the great lair?” 

When the man heard these words he dropped 
in the greatest haste the club he held and he asked 
Sung Chiang, saying, “What is it you say?” 

And Sung Chiang replied, “I am only speak- 
ing to myself of those who are friends with Wu 
Yung. Why do you ask me?” 

But now the gaoler was in a confusion of fear 
and he laid hold on Sung Chiang and he asked, 
“Who are you in truth? Where have you heard 
such talk as this?’ 

Then Sung Chiang laughed and he said, “This 
humble one is a man of Yiin Ch’en in the prov- 
ince of Shantung.” 

When the gaoler heard this he was full o 
great fear and in great haste he made obeisance 
and he said, “If you, Elder Brother, are indeed 
The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang—” 

And Sung Chiang said, “What is there to be 
talking of it all the time?’ 

Then that gaoler said, “Elder Brother, this is 
no place to talk. I do not dare to bow my head to 
the ground here before you. Let us go together 
into the city. Pray let my elder brother come 
with me.” 

So Sung Chiang said, “Good, but pray wait a 
little for me here. Let me go and lock the door of 
my room and I will come.” 

In much haste Sung Chiang went to his room 
and he brought out the letter from Wu Yung 
and he fetched some silver also. He came out 
then and locked the door of his room and he bade 
the warden guard it. Then he went away with 
that gaoler and they went toward the city of 
Chiang Chou, and they entered into the upper 
storey of a wine shop that opened upon the street. 
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CHAPTER 37: WU YUNG’S LETTER IS READ 


There the gaoler asked him, saying, “Elder 
Brother, where did you see Wu Yung?” 

Sung Chiang brought the letter out of his 
bosom and he gave it to the gaoler and the gaoler 
tore open the envelope and he read it from the 
beginning and then he put it into his sleeve. He 
rose up then and he looked at Sung Chiang and 
bowed himself to the ground before him. In great 
haste Sung Chiang returned the courtesy and 


he said, “My words just now were very offensive 


—do not blame me—do not blame me!” 

That gaoler replied, “This humble brother 
had only heard it told that there was one sur- 
named Sung who had been sent to the gaol. 
Formerly every prisoner sent there must accord- 
ing to old custom send me a gift. Now more than 
ten days passed and I saw the gift was not sent 
and today being an idle day I went to seek the 
one who had not sent it. But I did not think it 
would be you, my Elder Brother. Truly did I 
offend in my words that I spoke a little while 
past in the gaol. A thousand thousand times do 
I beg for pardon.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “The warden has 
told me often of your great name, and I had the 
desire to pay my respects before one so honor- 
able, but I did not know where you lived and I 
had no reason otherwise to come to the city. 
Therefore I could but wait for you to come that 
I might meet you. For this reason did I delay 
these many days. It was not that I grudged the 
few ounces of silver and would not send them, 
but I thought you would surely come yourself to 
fetch them and I waited for this on purpose. To- 
day luckily we have met and I have what I have 
hoped for my life long.” 

Now who was this man who spoke? It was 
that very one whom Wu Yung had commended 
to Sung Chiang. He was surnamed Tai and 
named Chung and he was head of the two gaols 
in Chiang Chou and he was called chief of all the 
gaols of the cities of the Yangtse river in that 
time of the Sung Dynasty; all of the keepers of 
the gaols toward the southwest called him chief 
also. 

Now this Gaoler Tai had a certain magic skill 
he had learned from the Taoists and when he 
went out to take some urgent message of war he 
would tie about his legs the painted pictures of 
two paper gods and he would by his magic skill 


walk nearly two hundred miles in a day. If he 
tied four such pictures on his legs he could walk 
nearly three hundred miles in a day. For this he 
was called The Magic Messenger. 

When they had finished telling each other 
what was in their hearts they were pleased with 
each other and they sat there in a corner and 
called to the wine seller to come and to prepare 
wine and fruits and some small meats for them 
and they drank on in the upper storey of that 
wine shop. And Sung Chiang told how he had 
met many fine fellows all along his way and of 
all that had happened when they met. Tai 
Chung also told all that was in his heart and 
how he came to be friends with Wu Yung and 
all that had happened. 


Thus the two talked until they had become 
warm friends. But they had drunk but two or 
three cups of wine when they heard an uproar 
suddenly break forth down the stairs, and a 
vendor came running to their corner in haste 
and he said to Tai Chung, “This man who makes 
the turmoil can be rebuked by none but the head 
gaoler. There is no way but to ask the head 
gaoler to go and settle the matter.” 

Then Tai Chung asked, saying, “Who is that 
man who makes such an uproar below?” 

The vendor replied, “It is he who walks about 
often with the head gaoler, and he is nicknamed 
Li The Iron Ox. He is downstairs asking the inn- 
keeper to lend him money.” 

Then Tai Chung laughed and said, “It is that 
thing again behaving lawlessly. I wondered what 
sort of a man it was. Brother, pray wait for me a 
little while here.” ; 

Then Tai Chung rose and went downstairs. In 
a short time he came back leading a great black 
fellow up the stairs. Sung Chiang saw him and 
he gave a start and he asked, saying, “Gaoler, 
who is this great brother?” j 

Tai Ching answered, “This is a lesser guard 
out of my gaol and his surname is Li and his 
name is K’uei. His ancestors have always been 
men of I Chou in Shantung, and of The Village 
Of Thousand Feet. He has a strange name in his 
own village. He is called The Black Whirlwind 
Li K’uei but in this country men call him The 
Iron Ox. Because he beat a man to death he had 
to run away and although he met with the Em- 
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CHAPTER 37: LI K’UEI BOWS TO SUNG CHIANG 


peror’s pardon he drifted here to Chiang Chou 
and he cannot return to his village. He is of a 
very evil temper when he is drunken, and so 
everyone fears him. He can swing two great axes 
and he can wield a club. Now he has a place in 
the gaol.” 

Li K’uei stared at Sung Chiang and he asked 
Tai Chung, saying, “Elder Brother, who is this 
black fellow?” 

Then Tai Chung laughed to Sung Chiang and 
said, ‘‘Sir, you see how coarse and rude this thing 
is! He knows not a whit of manners.” 

Li K’uei said, “How was what I asked rude?” 

Tai Chung said, “Brother, you should ask, 
Who is this honorable official ? That is the right 
way. But you said, Who is this black fellow? If 
this is not rude then what is? I will tell you now. 
This honored brother is the merciful one to 
whom you have always wished to go.” 

Li Keuei said, “Is it The Opportune Rain, 
black Sung Chiang of Shantung?” 

Tai Chung shouted out, ‘Ha, how great im- 
pudence is this! How dare you call his name 
straight out! You do not know anything at all 
of high and low! And still you do not hasten to 
bow your head—to what time will you wait to 
do it?” 

But Li Keuei said, “If it is truly Sung Chiang, 
then I will get down and knock my head. If it is 
but some idler, why should I bow before such an 
accursed? Elder Brother, do not fool me into 
bowing and then laugh at me!” : 

Then Sung Chiang said, “I am truly black 
Sung Chiang of Shantung.” 


Then Li K’uei clapped his hands and called 


out, “Ah, my Father! Why did you not say it 
sooner, and so make The Iron Ox happy?” And 
he fell to the ground and made obeisance. 

In much haste Sung Chiang returned his obei- 
sance and he said, “Brave Brother, pray seat 
yourself.” 

And Tai Chung said, “Younger Brother, come 
hither beside me and sit down and drink wine.” 

Then Li K’uei said, “I cannot be troubled 
with such a small cup. Change it for a big bowl!” 

After a while Sung Chiang asked, saying, 
“Who was it who downstairs just now angered 
you, Brother?” 

Li K’uei replied, “I had pawned a big piece 
of silver at a man’s house for ten small ounces of 


silver to use, and I asked the keeper of this inn to 
lend me ten ounces of silver so that I could re- 
deem my piece of silver and then I would pay 
him back and have some to use too. But this ac- 
cursed keeper would not lend it to me. Even as 
I was about to fight the thing and beat him into 
powder this elder brother called to me to come 
up.” 

And Sung Chiang asked, “If you need the ten 
ounces to redeem the piece of silver, must there 
be interest money given also?” 

Li Kuei replied, “I have the interest money 
here. I need only the ten ounces to redeem it.” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this he felt in 
his person and brought out ten ounces of silver 
and he gave it to Li K’uei and he said, “Elder 
Brother, take it and redeem your silver and use 
iti: 

Tai Chung would have prevented it but Sung 
Chiang had already brought the money out and 
Li Kuei took it and he said, “This is very well. 
Do you wait a little for me here, Elder Brothers. 
When I have redeemed my silver I will come 
then and pay this back, and then I will go with 
my elder brother Sung outside the city to drink a 
bowl of wine.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Pray sit awhile and drink 
a few bowls and then go.” 

Li K’uei said, “TI will go and then come back.” 
And he pushed aside the curtain and went down 
the stairs. 

Then Tai Chung, said to Sung Chiang, 
“Brother, it would have been better if you had 
not lent him the silver. I would have prevented 
you but you had already given it into his hand.” 

Sung Chiang asked, “And why?” 

Tai Chung answered, “Although he is a 
straightforward person, yet he loves wine and 
gambling. Where did he have any big piece of 
silver to pawn at someone’s house? You have 
been deceived by him and your silver is lost. He 
went out in such haste and surely it was to gam- 
ble. If he wins he will bring some back and re- 
turn it to you, Elder Brother. But if he loses 
from whence can he get these ten ounces of silver 
to return to you? It makes a bad appearance for 
me.” 

But Sung Chiang laughed and said, “Honored 
Brother, do not look upon me as a stranger. Of 
what use is it to mention so small a bit of silver? 
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CHAPTER 37: THE IRON OX RUNS TO GAMBLE 


Let him go and lose it at gaming. I see this man is 
an honest, loyal fellow.” 

To this Tai Chung replied, “This thing has 
some ability but his heart is coarse and his cour- 
age is too ready and this is his fault. In the gaol 
in Chiang Chou when he is drunken he does not 
ill treat the prisoners but he attacks the more 
harsh among the wardens. I have been troubled 


with him sorely, for wherever he sees anything . 


untoward by the way he wants to fight the op- 
pressor. Because of this everyone in the city of 
Chiang Chou fears him.” ! 

Sung Chiang said, “Let us drink a couple of 
bowls more and then go outside the city and idle 
away the morning.” 

But Tai Chung replied, “I had forgotten— 
let us go and look at the view over the river.”’ 

And Sung Chiang said, “I would see what is 
here in Chiang Chou also. This will be best.”’ 


Let us not tell of how they again drank wine. 
But let it be told of how when Li K’uei had this 
silver he thought to himself, “It is not often that 
I meet such an one as Elder Brother Sung Chiang 
—he is not an old friend with me, either, and 
yet he has lent me ten ounces of silver! He is 
truly kind and he looks lightly on silver—it is 
not an empty name he has. Now he has come 
hither. But it is unlucky I have lost at gaming 
the last few days and I have not a penny with 
which to be a good fellow and invite him. But I 
have these ten ounces of silver of his and I will 
take them and game a little. If I win a few 
‘strings of cash then I will invite him and it will 
look very well, too.” 

Thus did Li K’uei run in great haste outside 
the city to the gaming house of Little Chang I. 
He went into the gaming room and threw the ten 


ounces down upon the ground and he cried out,” 


“Give me the first chance at gaming!” 

Now Little Chang I knew of old that Li K’uei 
played an honest game and so he said, “Elder 
Brother, rest awhile. When this game is over you 
shall game.” 

But Li Kuei cried, “TI will game first.” 


Little Chang I said, “Well and you may take 


a chance from the side, too.” | 

But Li K’uei said, “I will not take a chance 
from the side. I will lead this game. Five ounces 
is the stake!’ 


Now the men were on the point of gaming 
again but Li K’uei stepped forward and snatched 
their stakes away and he shouted out, “Who 
games with me?” 

Little Chang I said, “Game the five ounces 
with me, then.” 

Li Kuei shouted out once, “Quick! For 
luck!” 

The dice clattered, and he had lost. Little 
Chang I reached for the five ounces of silver. 
Then Li K’uei said, ‘‘I have ten ounces of silver.” 

Little Chang I replied, “Game with me five 
ounces more. Quick—for luck! If you win I will 
return the money.” 

Li K’uei took the stakes again and shouted, 
“Quick!” . 

The dice clattered, again he had lost! Little 
Chang I laughed and said, “I told you not to 
seize the stakes and to wait until the game was 
over. But you would not hear me. Now you have 
lost twice together.” 

Li K’uei said, “This silver of mine belonged 
to someone else.” 

And Little Chang I said, “Whose ever it is, it 
is no use to him now. If you have lost it, what 
more can you say?” 

Then Li K’uei said, “I have no way—pray 
lend me a little! Tomorrow I will return it to 
you.” ; 

But Little Chang I replied, “What idle talk is 
this? It has been said from ancient times that 
in gaming there is neither father nor son even. If 
a game is lost the money must be paid. You have 
plainly lost. Why do you come to quarrel?” 

Then Li K’uei took up his long robe and 
knotted it about him and he shouted out, “You 
will not return it tome?” 

Little Chang I said, “Brother Li, you do al- 
ways play a very honest game and you say noth- 
ing if you lose. Why is it you are so evil this 
day?” 

Li K’uei did not answer him but he snatched 
up the silver from the floor and he snatched the 


_ silver also with which the others gamed and he 


thrust it all into the pocket of his cotton ‘robe. 
Then he opened wide his two eyes and he said, 
“This lord has always played an honest game 
but today I will not be honest at all!” 

Now Little Chang I rushed forward to seize 
his money but Li K’uei thrust at him with his 
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finger and he fell backward. The twelve or thir- 
teen gamblers all rose against him then and they 
would fain have taken the silver by force from 
him. But Li K’uei pointed north and struck 
south and he pointed east and struck west until 
he had beaten them to such a place they did not 
know where to hide and then he went to the gate. 
The gateman asked him, saying, “Good Fellow, 
and whither do you go?” 

But, Li K’uei kicked him aside and with one 
kick he kicked open the gate and went on. The 
crowd of men rushing out pursued him and they 
all shouted from the gate, saying, “Brother Li, 
you are too lawless and you have robbed us of all 
our silver!” 

But they did no more than shout at the gate 
and not one dared to come forward and take the 
silver from him. , 

Now as Li K’uei was going along he heard a 
man coming up to him from behind him and the 
man seized his arm and shouted out, “You thing, 
why have you robbed others of their money?” 

Li K’uei answered, ‘What cursed business is 
it of yours?” But when he turned his face around 
to see, it was Tai Chung and behind him stood 
Sung Chiang. When Li K’uei saw them shame 
covered his face and he said, “Elder Brother, do 
not blame me. I, The Iron Ox, have always gam- 
bled very honestly, but I did not think today I 
would lose my elder brother’s silver and I had no 
money wherewith to invite my brother. I was so 
upset that in the moment I went and did this 
crooked deed.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he laughed loudly 
and said, “Good Brother, if you want silver to 
use only come and ask me for it. Today very 
clearly you lost, and therefore return the silver 
to them quickly.” 

So Li K’uei could but take the silver out of his 
bosom and he poured it all into Sung Chiang’s 
hand. Then Sung Chiang gave it over to Little 
Chang I to give to all the others. Little Chang I 
took it and he said, “Sirs and two lords, I will 
only take my own. These first ten pieces of silver, 
although my brother Li did lose it to me in two 
games, yet I do not want what is his so that I 
may be spared his hatred.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Take it and forget 
the matter.” 

But how could Little Chang I be willing to do 


it? At last Sung Chiang said, “He has not struck 
you and wounded you, has he?” 
Little Chang I replied, “The man who gath- 


-ers the stakes and the man who sets out the tables 


and the gateman—he has knocked them all 
down.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If this be so, give it 
to them for a fee to refresh themselves. He of 
course does not dare to come himself. I will tell 
him to go.” 

So Little Chang I received the silver and he 
gave his thanks and returned and Sung Chiang 
said, “Let us go and drink three bowls with 
brother Li.” 

And Tai Chung said, “Near the river ahead of 
us is the wine shop called The Lute Pavilion. It 
is an ancient house made by Po Chii I of the 
T’ang Dynasty. Let us go thither and drink three 
cups and while we drink we can see the view over 
the river.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “Can we buy some 
meats and foods in the city to take with us?” 

Tai Chung replied, “It is not needful. There is 
someone now in that pavilion who sells wine.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “If it be so, it is very 
well.” E 

The three then went toward The Lute Pavil- 
ion. When they had come into it and looked 
about they saw one side of it faced the Ching 
Yang river, and the other side was the inn- 
keeper’s house. There were more than ten tables 
in this pavilion, and the gaoler chose one that 
was clean and he let Sung Chiang take the high- 
est seat. He sat opposite and below him sat Li _ 
Kuei. i 

When the three were seated thus, they called 
to the serving man to bring out meats and fruits 
and cakes and foods from the sea and such things 
as will cool the mouth from wine when it is 
drunk. The serving man brought two jars of 
Jade Spring wine. It was the best, the most 
famous wine of Chiang Chou and he broke the 
clay seals. Then Li K’uei-said, “Bring big bowls 
for the wine! It is too troublesome to drink from 
these small cups.” 

At this Tai Chung shouted out, ‘“Brother, how 
coarse you are! Be silent! Drink your wine and 
it is enough!” 

But Sung Chiang commanded the serving 
man, saying, “Place two usual wine cups before 
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the two of, us, but before. this brother eee a 
large bowl.” 

The serving man agreed and he went to fetch 
the bowl and he put it before Li K’uei. Then he 
poured out wine and he spread out the meats, 
and Li K’uei laughed and said, “Truly it is a 
good brother Sung! Men have spoken truly. He 
knows what my temper is. It would not be vain 
to swear brother-friends with an elder brother 
like this!” 

And the serving man poured out wine and he 
poured out five or seven rounds, and Sung 
Chiang seeing his two companions, was pleased 
in his heart and he drank several cups. Suddenly 
he bethought himself that he would like to eat a 
peppery fish soup and he asked the head gaoler, 
saying, ‘“‘Are there good fresh fish here?” 

Tai Chung laughed and said, “Brother, do 
you not see the river is full of fishing boats? This 
is the very place for fish and rice. Why should 
there not be fresh fish?’ 

Sung Chiang said, “To have some peppery 
fish soup to dispel drunkenness is the best possi- 
ble thing.” 

Tai Chung then called the serving man and he 
said, “Make three bowls of red pepper whitefish 
soup and with more pepper than usual.” 

In a short time the soup was there. Sung 
Chiang, seeing it, said, “‘A thing of beauty is yet 
better than a thing good to eat. Although this is 
but a wine shop yet this bowl is beautiful.” 

He took up his chopsticks and he urged Tai 
Chung and Li K’uei to eat. He himself ate also 
and he dipped up several mouthfuls of soup. 
Now Li K’uei would not use his chopsticks, but 
he took his hand and dipped up the fish out of the 
bowl and he chewed it up bones and all. Sung 
Chiang could no longer restrain his laughter. He 
drank two mouthfuls of soup and he put his 
chopsticks down and ate no more. He said, “I 
like to drink a little of such fish soup after I have 
drunk wine. But this fish truly is not very good.” 

Tai Chung answered, saying, “I also cannot 
eat it. It has been salted and it is not fit to eat.” 

But Li K’uei chewed all the fish in his own 
bowl and then he said, “If you two elder broth- 
ers will not eat I will eat it for you.” And he 
reached out his hand and put it into Sung 
Chiang’s bowl and he dipped the fish up and ate 
it. So he dipped into Tai Chung’s bowl also and 


dipped the fish up and ate it, and the table was 
covered with the dripping of the soup. 

When Sung Chiang saw Li K’uei had eaten 
all three bowls of fish, and even to the bones, he 
called the serving man and commanded him, say- 
ing, ‘“This elder brother of mine I think is hun- 
gry. Bring a large piece of meat here, two catties, 
and in a little while I will pay for all.” 

The serving man replied, ‘This humble one 
sells only sheep’s flesh here and no cow’s flesh. 
If you want fat sheep’s flesh, I have a plenty.” 

Li K’uei heard this and he threw what was 
left of the fish soup into the serving man’s face 
and wet the man all over. Tai Chine shouted 
out, ““What is it you do now?” 

Li K’uei answered, saying, ‘This cursed fel- 
low is so lawless! He thinks to fool me and that 
I will only eat cow’s meat and so will not sell me 
sheep’s meat to eat!” 

But the serving man replied, “This humble 
one does only ask and I have said very little.” 

Then Sung Chiang commanded him, saying, 
“Do you but go and cut it and bring it hither. I 
will pay for it myself.” 

The serving man held down his anger then 
and he was silent. He went and cut off two cat- 
ties of sheep’s meat and he put it on a plate and 
he brought it and set it upon the table. When Li 
K’uei saw it he asked no more. He seized the 
great lump of meat and fell to eating it. In the 
click of thumb and finger he had eaten down 
those two catties of meat. When Sung Chiang 
saw it he said, ‘Ha, brave, ha, Good Fellow— 
truly—” 

And Li K’uei said, “This brother Sung 
Chiang knows my cursed feelings. Is it not better 
to eat meat than fish?” 

Then Tai Chung called the serving man and 
he said, “The bowls in which just now you put 
the fish soup were truly beautiful, but the fish 
had been salted and was not good to eat. Have 
you any other fresh fish? Make some other pep- 
pery soup of it, and bring it hither to this lord to 
dispel the fumes of his wine.” 

The serving man answered, “I do not dare de- 
ceive the head gaoler. This fish was truly caught 
last night. Today’s live fish are still in the boats. 
We wait for the middleman of the fish market 
before we dare to buy and because of this we 
have no good fresh fish.” | 
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Then Li K’uei leaped up and said, “I will go 
myself and find two live fish for my elder brother 
toeat!” 

But Tai Chung said, “You shall not go. Let 
the serving man go and borrow a fish and return 
it later.” 

Li K’uei said, ‘“The fishermen on the boats 
will not dare not give me fish. What does this 
matter?” 

Nor could Tai Chung restrain him. Li K’uei 
went straightway and Tai Chung said to Sung 


Chiang, “Elder Brother, do not blame me, that © 


I bring such a man to meet you. He is without 
any grace at all, and he is shameful enough to 
kill one.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “This is his temper by 
nature. How can he be told to change it? I honor 
him because he has no falseness in him.” 

The two of them then sat there in The Lute 
Pavilion, and they talked and laughed and 
sought their joy. 


Let it be told on. When Li K’uei had walked 
to the river’s edge and looked about he saw the 
fishing boats there in a row, and there were eighty 
or ninety of them and they were tied to the green 
willow trees. The fishermen on the boats were 
all lying every way, their heads propped upon 
their boats. Some were making their nets, and 
some were bathing in the waters. Now this was 
the time of the middle of the fifth moon, and the 
red sun was about to sink into the west. The fish 
middleman was not to be seen anywhere. 

Li K’uei went to the side of the boats and he 
shouted, saying, “Give me two of such fresh fish 
as you have on your boats!” 

The fishermen answered, saying, “We do not 
see the middleman coming and we do not dare 
to open our holds. You see all those waiting there 
on the shore to buy our fish!” 

But Li K’uei said, ‘What accursed middle- 
man do they await? Give me two fish first!” 

Again the fishermen answered, saying, “We 
have not burned incense before our gods yet; 
how dare we open up our holds? How can we 
dare open up and give a fish to you first?” 

Li Kuei, seeing that none of them were will- 
ing to give him fish, leaped upon a boat. How 
could the fishermen restrain him? But Li K’uei 
did not understand the matters on the boat. He 


jerked aside the bamboo frames. The fishermen 
were on the shore and they cried out, “Well, 
well, let be, then!” 

Then Li K’uei thrust his hand down under the 
boards of the boat and he felt about in the hold. 
But there was not a fish there. Now it was the 
custom for those fishing boats on the great river 
to have a great hole opened at the back so that 
the river’s water could pass to and fro. There 
fresh fish were kept and a frame of bamboo was 
made in which to keep the fish. Thus the water 
passed in and out where the live fish were put 
and thus it was that Chiang Chou had good 
fresh fish. 

But Li K’uei did not know this and he drew 
up the bamboo curtain and the whole lot of fresh 
fish all escaped. Then he leaped to another boat 
and lifted that bamboo curtain also. Then those 
seventy or eighty fishermen all hastened on to 
their boats and took up their bamboo poles to 
beat Li K’uei. Li K’uei was in a fury of anger 
and he tore off his long cotton robe. Under this 
he wore only a kerchief knotted about his loins, 
When he saw the poles descending from every 
direction he threw up his two hands and he 
grasped five or six in his hands. He twisted 
them like onion leaves and they were all broken. 

When the fishermen saw this they were star- 
tled and they loosened the ropes that held their 
boats and moved out into the river. But Li 
K’uei was crazed with his wrath and all naked 
then he took the broken bamboos and came 
ashore and beat the fish mongers waiting there. 
In great confusion they took up their loads and 
went away. 

In the midst of all this a man was seen to come 
near by a small road. When the people saw him 
they cried out, saying, ““The master has come! 
This big black fellow is here robbing us of our 
fish! He has chased away all the fishing boats.” 

That man said, “What big black fellow? 
How dares he be so lawless as this?” 

Then everyone pointed at Li K’uei with their 
fingers, and they said, “That thing is there still 
on the river’s bank seeking for someone to beat.” 

That man rushed over and he shouted out, 
*“You—even though you have eaten a leopard’s 
heart and a tiger’s gall still you shall not come 
and disturb this lord’s way!” 

Now Li K’uei when he looked at this man saw 
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that he was some six and a half feet tall and he 
was thirty-two or -three years of age and he had 
three parted whiskers. On his head he wore a 
kerchief of sky-blue muslin folded in a swastika. 
Inside the kerchief could be seen dimly in the 
coil of his hair a dash of red. He wore a white 
robe and his girdle was of thin silk. Below on 
his feet was a pair of hempen shoes. In his hand 
he held a pair of scales such as are used for buy- 
ing and selling. 

Now that man had come to buy and sell fish 
and when he saw Li K’uei, a great naked fellow, 
beating everyone, he gave his scales to some 
other in the business and he rushed forward and 
said in a great shout, “You thing, whom do you 
seek to beat?” 

But Li K’uei made no answer. He took his 
bamboos and lunged toward that man to strike 
him also. The man charged forward and he had 
soon seized the bamboos. Li K’uei then grasped 
the man’s hair. The man tried to strike some 
part of Li K’uei’s person below his waist to over- 
throw him. But how could he move strength such 
as Li K’uei had, a very water buffalo’s strength? 
Li Kuei pushed the man over and the man could 
not come near. He beat his fists a few times 
against Li K’uei’s ribs but Li K’uei scarcely felt 
it. Then the man’s feet flew up to kick but Li 
Kuei pushed his head steadily down and he 
lifted up his fist that was like an iron hammer 
and he beat it down with a sound of thunder and 
drums upon the man’s shoulders. That man 
could not extricate himself in any way. 

Even as Li K’uei was beating him-a man came 
from behind and grasped him about the waist 
and another came and seized his hands and 
shouted, out, “You cannot—you cannot!” 

When Li K’uei turned his head to look, it 
was Sung Chiang and Tai Chung. Then Li K’uei 
loosened his hands and only then did the man 
he held escape and he went quickly away. And 
Tai Chung blamed Li K’uei, saying, “I told you 
not to come out and seek fish. Here you are again 
fighting with someone! Suppose you had killed 
a man with a blow of your fist? Would you not 
have paid for it with your life?” 

Li Kuei answered, saying, “You are only 
afraid I will drag you into it. Even though I did 
beat a man to death I would suffer for it myself.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Brother, do not 


speak wildly. Take your robe and let us go and 


_ drink wine.” 


Then Li K’uei went to the foot of a willow 
tree and he took up his robe and he hung it upon 
his arm and he went with Sung Chiang and Tai 
Chung. They had not gone more than ten-odd 
paces when they heard someone behind them 
calling and cursing and he called, ““You black 
ought-to-die! Today I will fight with you to 
the end, gain or lose!” 

When Li K’uei turned his head to look it was 
that same man. He had stripped himself stark 
naked except for a pair of such trousers as are 
worn in the water and his flesh shone forth like 
white silk. He had taken the sky-blue kerchief 
from his head and the coil of hair stood revealed 
with its dash of red cord. He had a pole and he 
stood alone on a fishing boat poling. Now he 
rushed forward and he cursed mightily, saying, 
“A thousand knives shall cut you—into ten 
thousand slices shall you be cut, you black 
ought-to-die! If this lord who am I, fears you, 
then am I not to be counted a good fellow! If 
you go away then it is you who are not a good 
fellow.” 

When Li Kuei heard this he was mightily 
angry and he roared out once. He cast aside his 
cotton robe and he rushed back. The man 
brought the boat gradually nearer the shore and 
he put it close. With one hand he fixed the boat 
by the pole and he cursed mightily. And Li K’uei 
cursed also thus, “If you are a good fellow then 
come ashore!” 

But that man thrust his bamboo pole at Li 
Kuei’s legs and thus he stirred up Li K’uei’s 
temper so that with a leap he jumped upon the 
boat. To tell of it is slow but the doing was swift. 
That man had trapped Li K’uei into coming on 
the boat and now he pushed the boat away with 
his pole and he thrust away with his feet at the 
same moment and the fishing boat darted into ° 
the middle of the river like an’arrow. Now Li 
Kuei, although he knew a little of swimming 
unfortunately did not know much and so he be- \ 
gan to feel afraid and confused. That man no 
longer shouted and cursed. He called out once, 
“Today I shall surely either win or lose over 
you.” Then he seized Li K’uei’s arm and he said, 
“T will not fight with you first. No, first I shall 
make you drink some water.” 
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Then with a foot on each side of the boat he 
began to rock it back and forth. The bottom of 
the boat turned to heaven and the two heroes 
fell into the water! Both the good fellows turned 
over with a splash and they were both in the 
river. Sung Chiang and Tai Chung in great agi- 
tation rushed to the river bank. But there the 
boat was turned over in the river and the two 
on the bank could only call, “Ah, bitter!” 

Now soon there gathered on the bank some 
three to five hundred people and they watched 
from the shadows of the willows and they said, 
“This big black fellow has the worst of it this 
time. Even if he gets out with his life he will 
have drunk a bellyful of water.” 


And even as Sung Chiang and Tai Chung, 


watched from the shore they saw the waters of 
the river parted and the man lifted Li K’uei 
up and again he thrust him down under. There 
the two of them were in the clear waves of the 
river, one his whole body black, the other as 
white as winter frost. There the two of them 
fought, knotted together in the water and strug- 
gling. The three to five hundred people on the 
river bank all applauded the sight. 

Then Sung Chiang and Tai Chung, watching 
from the shore, saw that man hold Li K’uei 
under the water until his eyes were rolled so 
that nothing but the white showed. He lifted 
him up but to thrust him under again and Li 
Kuei suffered bitterly. Sung Chiang implored 
Tai Chung to find someone to save Li K’uei 
and Tai Chung asked the crowd, saying, ‘“Who 
is this big white fellow?’ 

There were some who knew him and they said, 
“This good fellow is the master of the fish mar- 
ket here and he is named Chang Shun.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he thought to 
himself in his heart and he suddenly remembered 
and said, “Is it not he who is called White Stripe 
In The Waves Chang Shun?” 

Everyone answered, “It is he—it is he!” 

Then Sung Chiang said to Tai Chung, “I have 
a letter from his brother and it is in the gaol.” 

Tai Chung heard this and he shouted out from 
the river’s bank, “Brother Chang The Second, 
do not put forth your hand! There is a letter 
here from your own brother Chang Heng. This 
big black fellow is our brother. Pray forgive 
him and come hither to the bank to talk!” 


Chang Shun from the middle of the river, 
seeing it was the head gaoler Tai Chung who 
shouted, knew him very well and he let Li K’uei 
go free and he swam to the bank. When he had 
climbed up and had seen Sung Chiang and Tai 
Chung he called a greeting and he said, ‘“‘Gaoler, 
do not blame me for my lawlessness.”’ 

Tai Chung replied, “Pray consider my honor 
and go and save my brother and bring him hither 
to the bank. Then there is someone for you to 
meet.” 

So Chang Shun leaped down into the water 
again and he swam away from the bank. Now Li 
K’uei was there struggling and pretending to 
swim in the water and every now and again 
thrusting his head up. Chang Shun soon came to 
his side and caught one of his hands and then he 


. tread the water as though he walked upon flat 


ground. The water was but up to his waist. One 
hand he swung empty and with the other he 
dragged Li K’uei to the shore. All the people on 
the river’s bank applauded the deed. When Sung 
Chiang saw it he was dazed for half a day. And 
Chang Shun and Li K’uei both came up on the 
bank. Li K’uei panted for a while and he vom- 
ited clear water and Tai Chung said, “‘Pray come 
to The Lute Pavilion to talk.” 

So Chang Shun found his cotton robe and put 
it on and Li K’uei also put on his robe and the 
four then went to The Lute Pavilion and there 
Tai Chung asked Chang Shun, “Second Brother, 
do you know me?” 

Chang Shun replied, ““This humble one does 
know the head gaoler. But I—” 

Then Tai Chung pointed to Li K’uei and he 
asked Chang Shun, saying, “Sir, have you ever 
known this one? Today he has offended you.” 

And Chang Shun replied, “And how could 
this humble one not recognize my elder brother 
Li? But we have never quarreled before.” 

But Li K’uei said, “And you have already 
drowned me enough!” 

And Chang Shun retorted, “And you have 
beaten me very well, too!” 

Then Tai Chung said, ‘“Now you two had 
better become brother-friends. The proverb says, 
‘If two never quarrel they can never know each 
other well enough to be friends.’ ” 

But Li K’uei said, “But you had better not 
come against me on dry land?” 
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And Chang Shun said, “I will just wait for 
you in the water, then!” 

Then the four of them all began to laugh and 
they all made obeisances of apology. Tai Chung, 
pointing at Sung Chiang, said to Chang Shun, 
“Second Brother, do you know this brother of 
ours?” 

Chang Shun looked at him and said, “This 
humble one does not know him. I have not seen 

-him hereabouts.”’ 

Then Li K’uei leaped up and cried, “This 
elder brother-is the black Sung Chiang!” 

Chang Shun said, “Can it be The Oppor- 
tune Rain, Sung Chiang of Yiin Ch’en and 
Shantung?” 

Tai Chung said, “It is that very elder brother, 
Sung Chiang.” 

Then Chang Shun bowed his head to the 
ground and he said, “‘Long have I heard his great 
name but I did not think to meet him on this 
day. I have heard those who travel to and fro 
by river and lake speak of his worth and good- 
ness that he sans those who are weak and looks 
lightly on silver.” 

To this Sung Chiang made held saying, “But 
what is there to mention about so small a one as 
I? The other day I lived for a few days in the 
home of Li Chin. Afterwards I came to the river 
of Ching Yang and there I met with Mu Hung 
and your elder brother, Chang Heng, who wrote 
a letter home to give to you, Sir. But it is still 
in the gaol and I have not brought it hither with 
me. Today I came here with the head gaoler Tai 

Chung and with my brother Li to The Lute Pa- 
vilion to drink a few cups and to look out over 
the view of the river. But suddenly after I had 
drunk wine I thought to drink a soup of fresh 
fish, and how could we hold this one? Both of 
us could not hold him back and we heard a great 
noise and shouting upon the river banks. When 
we told the serving man to see what was amiss 
he said it was the big black fellow fighting with 
the people. In great haste we rose then to come 
and exhort and explain, but we did not think to 
meet with you, Brave Sir. Today has Sung Chi- 
ang had the good fortune to meet with three of 
the best of fellows. Is not such fortune from 
Heaven itself? Pray come and sit with us here, 
and we will drink a little of this poor wine 
together.” 


Then he commanded the serving man to 
change the wine cups and the dishes and again 
to prepare meats and side dishes. 

And Chang Shun said, “If my elder brother , 
wants good fresh fish to eat, this younger brother 
can go and find a few.” 

Sung Chiang said, “‘Nothing could be better.” 

And Li Kuei said, “I will go with you to get 
them.” 

But Tai Chung shouted out, “Here is he 
again! You must drink water or you are not 
happy!” 

Chang Shun began to laugh and he clasped 
Li K’uei’s hand and said, “I will go with you 
today and find the fish and we will see what the 
others say.” 

The two then left The Lute Pavilion and they 
went to the river's edge and Chang Shun whis- 
tled shrilly and all the fishing boats poled into 
the shore, and Chang Shun asked them, saying, 
“Which boat has golden fish?” 

Then one answered here, “I have them on my 
boat,” and another answered there, “Here on 
my boat I have them,” and altogether they were 
able to give more than ten golden fish. And 
Chang Shun chose out four large ones and he 


plucked a willow twig and strung them upon it. 


He bade Li K’uei take them and go first to The 


Lute Pavilion and prepare them, and he himself 


would count for the fish market. Then he com- 
manded his underling to go and fetch the scales 
for selling fish. After this Chang Shun went him- 
self also to The Lute Pavilion to be company 
for Sung Chiang. 

Then Sung Chiang thanked him, saying, 
“Why did you bring so many? If there were 
only one it would be enough.” 

But Chang Shun answered, saying, “But why 
put such a small thing in front of the teeth to 
talk about it? If you cannot eat them all, my 
Elder Brother, take them back with you to your 
honorable temporary abode.”’ 

And the two, Chang Shun and Li K’uei sat 
down in such rank as beatied their ages, and Li 
Kuei said, “My age is greater,” and so he took 
the third seat. And Chang Shun sat in the fourth 
seat. 

Then they commanded the serving man to 
bring again the Jade Spring wine of the highest 
quality and some sea food and some fruits and 
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cakes and the like, and Chang Shun commanded 
the serving man to take one of the fish to make 
the peppery fish soup and to steam it in wine 
fumes. Another fish he commanded the serving 
man to chop into small bits. 

Now when the four of them were in the midst 
of their wine drinking each one spoke out what 
was in his heart and when they were at the height 
of their good talk and words were fitted to the 
ear, they saw suddenly a girl about sixteen years 
old, wearing summer garb, and she came into 
their presence, and she made four very deep obei- 
sances, and she opened her throat and began to 
sing. Now Li K’uei at this moment had been 
just on the point of telling all his great doughty 
deeds to the other three, and this singing turned 
the attention of all away from him. The other 
three all listened now to the singing and inter- 
rupted the flow of his talk. The anger rose up in 
Li Kuei’s heart and he leaped up and he took 
his two fingers and pushed upon that girl’s brow. 
The girl gave a great scream and fell suddenly 
upon the ground. 

When everyone began to push forward to see 
what had happened they saw the girl’s peach- 
bloom cheeks had turned the deathly color of 
clay and her little mouth was speechless. The 
keepers of the wine shop all came to restrain the 
four men and they made ready to go and report 
to the magistrate. Truly was it 

To have no heart to love a fragrant jade-like 

maid, 

To brew a noble heron upon a fire burning a 

harp. 


How did these four escape from this wine shop? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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IT IS SAID: t the time when Li K’uei 
took his two fingers and pushed down that maid, 
the keeper of the wine shop laid hold on him and 
said, “Sirs, how is this come about?’ And he was 
frightened in his heart, and he told the serving 
men and the vendors all to come and rescue the 
maid. 

Then they came and took water into their 
mouths and sprayed it out upon the maid’s face, 
and as they watched her she came slowly to life 
again. When they supported her they saw that 
a piece of skin was scraped away from her fore- 
head and this was why she. had fainted and 
fallen. But now she was brought to herself again 
and there were many exclamations of pleasure. 
The maid’s parents had heard that she had been 
attacked by The Black Whirlwind and they were 
terrified into a daze for a long time and how 
could they dare to say one word? They looked 
at the maid and saw that she could speak again, 
and the mother took a kerchief and bound up 
her daughter’s head and set aright again the or- 
naments in her hair and the rings in her ears and 
Sung Chiang asked, saying, “What is your sur- 
name? And what is your place?” 

_ The old woman answered, ‘‘I will not deceive 
the lord when I say we old two are surnamed 
Sung, and we were once people of the capital. 
We have but this one daughter and her small 
name is Jade Lotus. Her father himself taught 
her a few songs and he told her to come anyhow 
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to this Lute Pavilion and sell: her singing for a 
living. But because she is of an impatient heart 
and she does not look to see how things are and 
she did not heed whether you lords were talking 
but only went on with her singing, this elder 
brother today put forth his hand and wounded 
her. Shall we because of this accuse you before 
the magistrate and write out our plea and trou- 
ble you in such a fashion?” 

Sung Chiang, seeing how honestly she spoke, 
then said, “Whom will you send to go with me 
to the gaol? I will pay him twenty ounces of sil- 
ver with which to restore your daughter. And 
give her to some husband and so she need not sell 
her songs here.” 

Then the old couple made obeisance to thank 
him and they said, “How dare we hope for so 
much?” ° 

Sung Chiang said, “If I speak a thing then it 
is a thing done. I cannot tell a lie. Bid this old 
man go himself with me to fetch the money.” 

Again did the old pair bow in thanks and 
they said, “Greatly do we thank the lord for 
helping us.” 

Then Tai Chung blamed Li Kuei, saying, 
“You thing that you are, you will forever be 
quarreling with people and now you have made 
our elder brother waste a deal of money!” 

But Li K’uei cried, “Yet I only touched 
her a little with my fingers, and down she fell! 
I never did see such an accursed female and so 
tender and dainty an one as this! If you beat 
with your fist on my face a hundred times it 
would not trouble me.” 

Then Sung Chiang and all the others began to 
laugh, and Chang Shun commanded the serving 
man to go and tell the keeper of the wine shop, 
“The money for the wine I will pay.” 

When the serving man heard this he said, ““Do 
not trouble—do not trouble—only go your 
way.” 

But how could Sung Chiang be willing for 
this? He said, “Brother, I implored these two 
Honorable Ones to come and drink wine, and 
how can I have you pay for it?” 

But Chang Shun would by every means pay 
the money and he said, “It is not often I can see 
your face. When I was in Shantung we two 
brothers would have come to our elder brother. 
Today by the fortune of Heaven I have met 


you. Let me show forth my slight purpose, and 
do not count it an occasion.” 

And Tai Chung exhorted Sung Chiang also, 
saying, ‘Elder Brother Sung, if this is the heart 
of brother Chang to do you reverence, then in- 
deed you must let him.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If my brother pays 
for the wine then on another day must I ask you 
to drink again with me in return.” 

Chang Shun was greatly rejoiced at this and 
he took the two fresh fish and.with the head 
gaoler and Li K’uei and with the old man Sung 
and with Sung Chiang he left The Lute Pavilion 
and they came to the gaol. The five of them all 
went in the Hall Of Scribes. Sung Chiang then 
brought forth two pieces of silver, each of ten 
ounces, and he gave them to the old man Sung, 
and the old man made an obeisance of thanks 
and went his way, and of this no more need be 
said. 

Now the sky had darkened to night and Chang 
Shun presented the two fish and Sung Chiang 
took out Chang Shun’s letter and gave it to 
Chang Shun and they parted. After this Sung 
Chiang took out a great piece of silver, fifty 
ounces, and he gave it to Li K’uei and said, 
‘Brother, take this and use it.” 

Then Tai Chung said farewell and he went 
away with Li K’uei to the city. 


Let it be told then of Sung Chiang. He took 
one of the fish and presented it to the warden of 
the gaol, and one he left for himself to eat. Now 
Sung Chiang, seeing how fresh the fish was, felt 
the taste of it comforting upon his tongue and he 
ate the more of it therefore. In the fourth watch 
of the night he felt as though his intestines were 
wrung together in his belly and scraped with a 
knife. When it was dawn he had already passed 
his excrement more than twenty times and he 
was faint and giddy and he fell down and lay 
there in the middle of the floor. 

Now Sung Chiang always treated people very 
well and all the people in the gaol came and 
made gruel for him and boiled hot water for him 
and cared for him and nursed him. On the next 
day Chang Shun, seeing that Sung Chiang loved 
to eat fish, again found two good golden fish 
and brought them to give him to thank him for 
bringing the letter. But when he found Sung 
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Chiang with his belly ill and he was lying on 
his bed and all the prisoners in his room tending 
him, Chang Shun would have asked a physician 
to come and cure him. But Sung Chiang said, 
“It was I who desired to please my mouth and 
my belly. I ate the fresh fish and I have spoiled 
my belly. Do you then but go to the medicine 
shop and buy me a packet of six-herbs medicine 
and brew a broth of it and I shall be well.” And 
he bade Chang Shun to take the two fish and 
give one to the warden and the other to the guard 
in the gaol. Chang Shun presented the fish and 
then he bought the packet of six-herbs medicine 
and gave it to Sung Chiang and then he went 
away again. Of this no more need be said. 

In the gaol there were many prisoners who 
cared for Sung Chiang and tended him and 
brewed him the medicine. Tai Chung prepared 
wine and meat and Li K’uei came With him and 
they came into the Hall Of Scribes to see Sung 
Chiang. There they found Sung Chiang just 
better of his great illness and he could not yet 
drink the wine or eat the meat. The two then 
ate it themselves and they did not part until 
night came and of this also no more need be told. 


Let it be told then of Sung Chiang in the re- 
covering from his illness. After some five or six 
days he felt that there was nothing wrong with 
his body and his illness was well and he thought 
to himself that he would go to the city to seek 
out Tai Chung. But he let a day pass and when 
not one of them came, on the second day when 
he had eaten his early meal and when it was not 
yet mid-morning he thrust some silver into his 


-bosom and he locked the door of his room and. 


he left the gaol and he let his feet go as they 
would to the street. He went straight into the 
city and he went to the left of the court and 
asked concerning the home of the head gaoler 
Tai Chung. There was a man who said, “He has 
no wife and no sons and he lives next to the tem- 
ple of the city God of Devils in a little temple 
to the Goddess of Mercy.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he sought the 
place straightway, but Tai Chung had already 
locked his door and gone out. Then again did 
Sung Chiang ask concerning The Black Whirl- 
wind Li K’uei and there were many who said, 
“He is a fellow without a head and he has no 


home or relatives and he lives in the gaol and 
he has no regular way of going. He stops a cou- 
ple of days to the east and lays himself down 
awhile in the west and indeed we do not know 
where his home is.” 

Then again did Sung Chiang ask where the 
middleman of the fish market lived and again 
there were some who said, “He lives in a village 
outside the city and when it is time to sell fish 
he is still outside the city beside the river’s edge. 
He does not come into the city unless he wants 
a debt paid that one owes him.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he could but 
go outside the city and he would have asked his 
way thither for he was somewhat downcast by 
himself alone. So he walked outside the city and 
there he saw the view of the river was such that 
he could not have done with looking at it. He 
had just come to a wine selling shop and when 
he looked about him he saw a flag pole beside 
him, and upon it hung a sky-blue flag and upon 
it was written, “The Treasury Of The Ching 
Yang River,” and upon the carved eaves was a 
tablet on which was written in three letters the 
name of the shop, and the letters were written 
by the famous Su Tung P’o. Sung Chiang saw 
this and he said, “When I was in Yiin Ch’en I 
heard it said that in Chiang Chou there was a 
very fine shop such as this and that it was here. 
Although I am alone yet I cannot make the mis- 
take of passing it by. Why shall I not go upstairs 
and myself see it awhile?” 

When Sung Chiang came to the front and 
looked about him he saw two red painted pillars 
on either side of the door and two tablets painted 
white. On each were written five large letters and 
these were, “Of all things on earth none can 
compare to wine; of all shops on earth the best 
is this one.” Then Sung Chiang went upstairs 
and he went into a corner that faced upon the 
river and sat down and he leaned his arms on 
the table and lifted his head and stared about 
him and he could not but cry out in praise. And 
the serving man came upstairs and asked him, 
saying, “Does my lord await guests or will he 
spend a little time here alone?” 

Sung Chiang answered, “I wait for two guests 
but they are not come yet. Bring out first a jar 
of good wine and bring meats and cakes and such 

“ things. But bring no fish.” . 
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The serving man heard this and he went down 
the stairs and in a short time he brought up a 
tray and on it was a wine called Wine Of The 
Southern Wind And Moon, and he brought 
meats also and all kinds of cakes and fruits. Then 
he poured out wine. He placed also dishes of 
fat sheep’s meat, tender chicken, goose cooked 
in the lees of wine and good meat. They were 
all on dishes red as blood. When Sung Chiang 
saw these he was secretly pleased in his heart 
and he praised them to himself, saying, “Such 
delicate meats as these and such fine ware—truly 
this is a fine city! Although I have committed a 
crime and have been exiled, yet I have seen true 
mountains and true waters. Although I have 
seen some famous and storied mountains yet 
they are not to compare to these.” 

Thus sitting alone and leaning upon the bal- 
ustrade he drank a cup of wine slowly and then 
more and more and without knowing it he be- 
came very drunken. There came thoughts into his 
heart then and he pondéred and said to himself, 
“I was born in Shantung and I grew up in Yiin 
Ch’en and I learned to be a scribe in a court. 
Many good fellows have I met by river and lake 
and although I have achieved some empty fame 
yet now I am more than thirty years old and I 
have neither fame as a scholar who has passed 
the examinations nor have I money from being 
in trade. On the contrary, there is the brand of 
a criminal on my cheeks and I am exiled hither. 
My old father and my brother in my home too 
—how can I ever see them again?” 

Without his being aware of it the fumes of 
his wine rose up in him and his tears began to 
flow. The winds and the view seemed to press 
upon his eyes and moved him to a deep sadness 
of heart. Suddenly he thought of a verse to the 
tune of “Moon On The Western River.” Then 
he called the serving man and bade him bring 
brush and inkstone and he rose and looked about. 
He saw there were many who had already writ- 
ten poems on the northern wall and to himself 
Sung Chiang thought, “Why should I not just 
write it there? If later I become famous and if 
at some other time I pass here and see it again, I 
will remember in what year and what month 
I was here and wrote it, and I will remember the 
bitterness of this day.” 

So he took the advantage of his wine drinking 


and he ground the ink very thick and filled the 
brush with the ink. Then he went to the northern 
wall and he wrote thus, 


“In youth I learned the classics, 
In manhood I knew wiles. 
A tiger on a bare hill 
Am J, claws drawn, teeth hid. 
Blighted am J, branded, 
How bear this exile here? . 
Later, when I seek revenge, 
Blood shall dye the river’s mouth.” 


When Sung Chiang had written this he looked 
at it with great pleasure and he laughed loudly. 
He drank yet several more cups of wine and 
without being aware of it joy arose in him and 
he grew hilarious and he shook his hands and 
stamped his feet. Again he took up the pen and 
after the verse he had written he wrote four more 
sentences thus, — 


“Heart in Shantung, flesh in Wu, 
Sad I pass the waters through. 
Later if I reach great heights, 
Ancient braves shall be but wights.” 


When Sung Chiang had finished this poem he 


' wrote after this still more and he wrote five great 


letters which said, “Written by Sung Chiang of 
Yuin Ch’en.”” When he had finished this he threw 
the pen upon the table and then he sang for a 
while and he drank again several cups of wine 
and without knowing it he became exceedingly 
drunken. Even his strength could not overcome 
the wine and he called to the serving man to come 
with his account. He took out some silver to pay 
what he owed and with what was over he re- 
warded the serving man and throwing his arms 
out he went down the stairs stumbling and stag- 
gering, and he followed the road and returned ' 
to the gaol. 


When he had opened the door to his room he 
fell upon the bed and he slept without! waking 
until the fifth watch. When he had awakened 
from his drunkenness he did not remember at 
all that the day before he had written the verses 
in the wine pavilion of Ching Yang. On that 
day he’suffered from his drinking of wine and - 
he lay alone in his room and slept and of this no 
more need be said. 
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Let it be told that on the opposite shore of the 
river there was another city and it was named 
Wu Wei Chiin. It was a place somewhat lawless, 
and in it was a certain official whose surname 
was Huang and his double name was Wen Ping. 
This man, although he had studied the classics, 
was a servile, flattering man and his heart was 
very narrow. He hated all.who were better than 
he or more able. Better men than himself he in- 
jured, and lesser men than himself he made to 
suffer and he did nothing but injure people in 
that whole countryside. He knew the magistrate 
Ts’ai in Chiang Chou that he was the son of the 
premier of that time and he came constantly to 
bring him some gift, and he constantly crossed 
the river to inquire after him, for he hoped to 
be sent out by the premier to a higher place as 
an ‘official. i 

Now it was in Sung Chiang’s fate that he must 
eat bitterness and he came up against a misfor- 
tune. For one day when this Huang Wen Ping 
sat idle in his house and he was weary with his 
idleness he took two of his serving men and he 
bought some fresh gifts and he took his own swift 
boat and crossed over the river and he entered 
the court to see and inquire after the magistrate. 
By ill luck he chanced upon a feast and he did 
not dare to go in and so he returned to his boat. 
‘The boatman had already tied the boat just be- 
low the Ching Yang Pavilion. Huang Wen 
Ping, seeing that the day was very hot, thought 
to go upstairs to idle there for a time. He went 
to the wine-drinking hall and he looked about 
and then, he turned to go upstairs. There he 
leaned his arms on the. balustrade and looked 
out to pass the time away. 


He saw then that there were many verses 


written upon the wall. There were some very 
well done and there were some written any way. 
Huang Wen Ping looked at them and smiled 
coldly. Then he saw the verse that Sung Chiang 
had written to the tune of ‘(Moon On The West- 
ern River” and the verse after it and he gave a 
start of great fear and said, “Is this not a verse 
of revolution? Who dares to write thus here?” 

Then he looked at the end and there were writ- 
ten the five great letters “Written by Sung Chi- 
ang of Yiin Ch’en.” Huang Wen Ping read the 
verses again, and he read, 


“In youth I learned the classics, 
In manhood I knew wiles,” 


and he smiled coldly and said, ‘This man praises 
himself overmuch!”” 
Again he read, 


“A tiger on a bare hill 
Am I, claws drawn, teeth hid,” 


and he put his head on one side and said, “That 
thing is not one who does his proper duty !” 
Again he read, 


“Blighted am I, branded, 
How bear this exile here?” 


and once more he laughed and said, ‘‘Nor is he 

aman of any lofty sort. He is nothing but a crim- 

inal exiled.” : 
Again he read, 


“Later, when I seek revenge, 
Blood shall dye the river’s mouth.” 


Then he shook his head and said, “‘And upon 
whom will this thing revenge himself that he 
thinks to make a disturbance here? He is but 
an exile, and what can he do?” 

Then he read the verse, 


“Heart in Shantung, flesh in Wu, 
Sad I pass the waters through.” 


He nodded his head and said, ‘““These two 
lines can be forgiven him.” 
Again he read, 


“Later if I reach great heights, 
Ancient braves shall be but wights.” 


He stuck out his tongue and shook his head 
and he said, “This thing is lawless ! He would be 
more fierce than those of old! If this is not revo- 
lution, what is it?” 

Again he read, Written by Sung Chiang of 
Yiin Ch’en,” and he thought and said, “I have 
many times heard of this name. Doubtless that 
man has some small official position.” 

Then he called the serving man and asked him, 
“Who in truth wrote this song and verse?” 

The serving man answered, “‘Last night a man 
came here and he sat alone by himself and drank 
a jar of wine. He wrote it here.” 

Then Huang Wen Ping asked, “And what 
sort of a man was he in general?” 
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The serving man replied, “There were two 
gilt letters branded on his cheeks and doubtless 
he was a man out of the gaol. In body he was 
black and short and fat and plump.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “It is he!” 

And he asked the serving man to lend him a 
pen and inkstone and he took out a sheet of pa- 
per and he copied the verses and put them away 
on his person, and he commanded the serving 
man that the words were not to be scraped away. 
Then he came downstairs and went into his boat 
and there he slept the night. 


On the next day after he had eaten his servant 
took the box which held his gifts and again he 
went straight to the court of the magistrate. It 
was just after the hour of audience. A man was 
sent in to announce his coming and after a long 
time the magistrate Ts’ai sent one out and in- 
vited him to come to the inner hall and that he, 
the magistrate Ts’ai, would soon come out. 

After the magistrate had exchanged courteous 
speeches with Huang Wen Ping and the gifts 
had been presented, they sat down according to 
the rank of host and guest. Then Huang Wen 
Ping made bold to say, “In the night I crossed 
the river and I came to the court to present my 
respects. I heard that there was a feast within 


and so I did not dare to come in. Today I have 


come again to pay my respects.” 

Magistrate Ts’ai said, “You and I are very 
great friends and if you had come straight in and 
feasted with us what would it have mattered? 
This humble official, who am I, has lost that op- 
portunity to welcome you.” , 

Then the servants to right and left of them 
presented tea. When the tea was tasted Huang 
Wen Ping said, ‘Most Noble, I do not dare to 
ask and I do not know whether or not the Most 
Gracious, Your Father The Premier, today has 
sent or has not sent a messenger.”’ 

The magistrate replied, “A letter came just 
the day before yesterday.” 

Then Huang Wen Ping said, “I do not dare 
to ask again whether or not there is any news in 
the city now.” 

And the magistrate replied, “The head of my 
home wrote to me in a letter, saying, ‘Today in 
the Court of History the Lord Of The Weather 
said to the Emperor, that in the night he looked 


on the stars in the heavens and that the thirty-six 
stars of war stirred themselves and settled over 
the kingdoms of Wu and Ts’u. If there are re- 
bellious persons about, then in everything take 
care. Besides this, the children in the streets are 
rumored to be singing thus, 


‘The curse of the country is home and wood, 
The head of the rebellion is water and work. 
Thirty-six invincible braves 

Scatter rebellion in Shantung.’ 


Because of this he has commanded me to exer- 
cise watchfulness over my domain.” 

Now Huang Wen Ping thought to himself 
for a while and he laughed and said, ‘“‘Most Gra- 
cious, this is a sudden thing and no common 
one.” Then he took out of his sleeve the verses 
he had copied and presented them with both 
hands to the magistrate, saying, “I had not 
dreamed that this person was here.”’ 

Then magistrate Ts’ai read the paper and he 
said, ‘““These are revolutionary verses., Where did 
you get them?” : 

And Huang Wen Ping replied, “This humble 
one did not dare to enter the court last night and 
so I went back to the river’s edge. There I was 
idle and had nothing wherewith to amuse my- 
self, and so I went into the Ching Yang Wine 
Shop to escape the heat and to find pleasure, and 
I looked at the verses idlers had written on the 
walls and on the northern wall these verses I saw 
freshly written.” 

The magistrate asked, ‘What sort of a man 
was it who wrote these verses?” 

Huang Wen Ping answered, saying, “Most 
Noble, the name is written plainly there and it 
says ‘Written by Sung Chiang of Yiin Ch’en.’ ” 

The magistrate asked, “And who is this Sung 
Chiang?” 

And Huang Wen Ping replied, “He says there 
plainly, ‘Blighted am I, branded, How bear this 
exile here?’ The eye can see he is an exile and a 
criminal in the military gaol.” 

The magistrate asked, “And what can an 
exiled criminal do?” 

Huang Wen Ping replied, “The magistrate 
must not despise him. The words which you did 
just now read from your most noble father’s 
letter told of the rumors of the children and they 
point exactly to this very person.” 
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__ The magistrate asked, “And how do you see 
this?” 

Huang Wen Ping replied, “ ‘The curse of the 
country is home and wood.’ This means he who 
shall lay waste the country, his name is made up 
of the home radical and the letter for wood un- 
derneath and this is, very clearly, the character 
Sung. The second line: ‘The head of the rebel- 
lion is water and work.’ The man who is to rouse 
the rebellious soldiers is he whose name is made 
up of the water radical and the letter for work. 
Clearly this is the character Chiang.. This man 
here is surnamed Sung and named Chiang and he 
has written also this revolutionary poem. It is 
Heaven’s decree that he fall into your hands and 
the millions of people are thus blessed.” 

Again the magistrate asked, “But who are the 
thirty-six scattering rebellion in Shantung?”’ 

Huang Wen Ping answered, saying, “It is the 
six times six year of the Emperor or it is six times 
six number of men. As for the fourth line, Yiin 
Ch’en is in Shantung. These four lines of rumor 
are all fulfilled.” 

Again the magistrate said, “I do not know 
whether this man is here now or not.” 

And again Huang Wen Ping answered, say- 
ing, “This humble one asked the serving man 
last night and he said, “This man wrote it only 
day before yesterday.’ It is not difficult. The 
record of names in the gaol can be examined and 
it will be seen if his is there.’ 

Then the magistrate said, “How high is your 
vision and how clear your foresight !”” 

So he called one of his underlings to bring out 
of the closet the book of records of the gaol and 
the man brought the record out of the closet and 
magistrate Ts’ai examined it himself and in the 
back he found a record that in the fifth moon 
there was a prisoner newly come from Yin 
Ch’en in Shantung and his name was Sung 
_ Chiang. When Huang Wen Ping saw it he said, 
“Tt is the very one who fulfills the rumor. This is 
no small slight matter. If you are too slow this 
matter will flare forth. Men must be sent quickly 
to bring him hither and put him fast into this city 
gaol. Then we can take further counsel.” 

The magistrate said, ““You have spoken very 
truly.” 

At once he went to the Hall Of Audience and 
he sent men out to call the head gaoler, Tai 


Chung, to him. And Tai Chung came and made 
his obeisance in the hall and the magistrate said, 
“Take my retainers and go quickly to the mili- 
tary gaol and arrest that criminal who wrote the 
revolutionary verses in the Ching Yang Wine 
Shop, Sung Chiang of Yiin Ch’en, and bring him 
hither. You are not to delay an instant.” 

When Tai Chung heard this he gave a start of 
fear and in his heart he could but cry bitterness. 
Straightway he went out of the court and he 
gathered together the guards of the gaol and he 
said to each one, “‘Let each man go to his home 
and fetch his weapons of war and we will meet 
together in the temple across the street from 
where [I live.” 

When Tai Chung had commanded thus, each 
man went back to his home and Tai Chung used 
his magic and came at once to the military gaol. 
He went straight into the Hall Of Scribes and 
when he pushed the door open and looked in 
Sung Chiang was there. When Sung Chiang saw 
Tai Chung was come, he rose in haste to wel- 
come him and he said, “I went into the city the 
day before yesterday and where did I not look 
for you! But because my good brother was not 
there, I was listless alone and so I went to the 
Ching Yang Wine Shop and drank a bottle of 
wine. These two days my head has been muddled- 
from it and I am here recovering from my wine.” 

Then Tai Chung said, ‘Elder Brother, what 
words did you write the other day in the wine 
shop?’ 

Sung Chiang replied, “Who remembers the 
wild words written after wine?” 

Tai Chung said, “But just now the magistrate 
called for me and in the audience hall he com- 
manded me, saying, “Take plenty of men and ar- 
rest that revolutionist who wrote the rebellious 
verses in the Ching Yang Wine Shop, Sung 
Chiang of Yiin Ch’en. This is my own com- 
mand.’ I gave astart of fear and I went first and 
bade the guards to meet me at the temple. Now I 
have come on purpose to tell the news to you first. 
Elder Brother, what is the best thing to do? How 
shall we save you?” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this, he 
scratched his head anyhow without knowing 
where it itched and he could but cry out bitter- 
ness, and he cried, “Surely this time I am to die!’ 
But Tai Chung said, “I will teach you a way 
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of escape, but I do not know if it be good or not. 
I do not dare to delay now. I must return at once 
and lead the men here to capture you. Do you 
scatter your hair every which way and spill out 
your urine and excrement upon the ground and 
lie in it and pretend you are a madman. When I 
come with the others then speak wildly as though 
you were a brainless idiot. Then I can go back 
and tell the magistrate.” 

And Sung Chiang answered, “Thank you, my 
good Brother, for thus telling me. A thousand 
thousand times do I hope you will help me to 
pass through this trouble.” 

In great haste then did Tai Chung take his 
leave of Sung Chiang and he returned to the city 
and ran straight to the temple. He called all the 
guards together and they went at once and in 
haste to the military gaol. Tai Chung shouted 
out in false questioning, “Which is the newly 
come Sung Chiang?” 

A sergeant there then led them to the Hall Of 
Scribes. There they saw Sung Chiang, his hair 
torn in all ways, fallen and rolling in urine and 
excrement. When he saw Tai Chung and the 
guards come he said, “What accursed men are 
you?” 

Then Tai Chung falsely gave a great shout, 
“Seize this thing!” 

And Sung Chiang rolled the whites of his.eyes 
and began to strike out wildly and he spoke at 
random, saying, “I am the son-in-law of the 
Emperor Of Heaven! My father-in-law com- 
manded me to lead ten thousand heavenly sol- 
diers hither and kill all of you Chiang Chou peo- 
ple! The King Of The Devils is to lead us out, 
and the Prince Of Evil is to follow behind. The 
Emperor Of Heaven has given mea great golden 
seal! It is more than eight hundred pounds in 
weight. I shall kill you cursed people!” 

All the guards said, “He is a true madman! 
What is the use of taking him?” 

And Tai Chung said, ““You have spoken well. 
Let us go back with this report and if we are to 
take him we can come again.” 

So they all went with Tai Chung and they 
went back to the city court. Now magistrate 
Ts’ai was in his hall waiting especially for their 
report and Tai Chung and the guards then made 
their report thus: “Sung Chiang is a true mad- 
man. Urine and filth he does not mind. He 


_ speaks wildly from his mouth and the filth and 


vileness of his person is beyond telling. For this 
we did not dare to bring him hither.” 

Even as the magistrate was about to ask the 
reason Huang Wen Ping hastened out from be- 
hind the screen and he said to the magistrate, 
“Do not believe this talk! The words and the 
script that this man wrote are not those of a mad- 
man, There is some falsehood here. Good or ill 
he must be brought hither. If he cannot walk and 
must be carried, yet must he be carried hither.” 

And the magistrate Ts’ai said, “My comrade, 
you have spoken well.” And he sent Tai Chung 
out again, saying, “I do not care how he is you 
must bring him to me.” 

Then Tai Chung led his guards, crying bitter- 
ness to himself, and again he took them to the 
military gaol and he said to Sung Chiang, se- 
cretly, “Brother, the thing cannot be done. You 
must go at once.” 

And he took a great bamboo cage and they 
carried Sung Chiang straight to the court in the 
city and put him down before the hall. The 
magistrate said, “Bring that thing here!” 

The guards then held Sung Chiang at the en- 
trance, but how could he be willing to kneel? He 
opened wide his eyes and seeing the magistrate 
he said, ‘What accursed man are you? How 
dare you ask me anything? I am the son-in-law | 
of the Emperor Of Heaven! He told me to lead 
out ten times ten thousand heavenly soldiers to 
kill all you Chiang Chou people, and the King 
Of Hell is to be our vanguard and the Prince Of 
Evil is to bring up our rear! There is a golden 
seal a hundred pounds in weight. Hide yourself 
quickly! If you do not, I shall cause you all to 
be killed!” 

Now magistrate Ts’ai looked at him and he 
did not know what to do. Again Huang Wen 
Ping said to him, “Bring the wardens and gaol- 
ers of the military gaol here and inquire of them 
and see whether this man was mad when he came, 
or whether he has only been mad today. If he was 
mad when he came then it is a true malady. If he 
was taken mad today, then it is a false madness.” 

And the magistrate said, ‘““Your words are 
fitly spoken.” So he sent men to call the gaoler 
and the warden and when he asked the twain, 
how dared they answer falsely? They could only 
speak the truth. : 
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“When this man came we did not see that he 
was ill with a madness. It has only come on him 
today.” ' 

When the magistrate heard this he was 
mightily angered and he called all the prison 
guards and bade them to bind Sung Chiang and 
to beat him fifty continuous blows. They beat 
him then so that he was breathless and half dead. 
His skin was flayed open and his flesh was torn 
and the red blood streamed. When Tai Chung 
saw this he could but cry bitterness, for there was 
no way whereby to save him. At first Sung 
Chiang still talked wildly but after a while he 
could not bear the blows longer and he could but 
confess and say, “I should not have written 
wrongly the rebellious verses when I was 
drunken with wine. Besides this I have no revo- 
lutionary plans.” 

The magistrate caused this to be written down 
and a rack twenty-five catties in weight was set 
on Sung Chiang’s neck, such a rack as those wear 
who are condemned to die, and then he was 


. thrust into gaol. 


Now Sung Chiang had been so beaten that he 
could not walk and they had fastened irons on 
his ankles also, and he was guarded and taken 
into the gaol where those condemned to death 
are kept. Fortunately Tai Chung helped him 
with all his strength and he commanded all 
throughout the gaol that they were to tend him 
well. He himself prepared food for Sung Chiang. 
Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told again. The magistrate left the 
hall and invited Huang Wen Ping to come to the 
inner hall, and there he thanked him, saying, “If 
it had not been for such wisdom and such high 
foresight this humble magistrate would have 
been deceived by them.” 

And Huang Wen Ping spoke again, saying, 
“Lord high above me, this matter ought not to 
be delayed. A letter should be written immedi- 
ately and one should take it by night and day to 
the capital and announce the matter to the Most 
Gracious, your father. Thus will it be shown how 
great a service you have performed for the 
nation. And at the same time tell him if he wants 
the man alive, then send a prisoner’s cart for him. 
If he does not want him alive, lest he escape on 
the way, then he can be killed here and his head 


set up publicly for all to see. Thus will the great 
danger be averted. Even though the Emperor 
himself hear of it he will surely be pleased.” 

The magistrate replied, “What you have said 
has reason. In a few days I had planned to send 
one to my home and in my letter I shall tell of 
your noble deed so that my father can tell of 
it to the Emperor face to face. Thus will you be 
soon raised to a high and wealthy place, and 
there will you secure your glory and your 
power.” 

Huang Wen Ping bowed himself to the 
ground in thanks and he said, “I shall stay at 
your gates my whole life long. Surely will I re- 
turn with some offering of thanks in return for 
your mercy.” 

Then Huang Wen Ping urged the magistrate 
to hasten to write his letter home and the magis- 
trate set his seal to it, and Huang Wen Ping 
asked, saying, “Most Noble, which trusty man 
shall you send?” 

The magistrate replied, “We have a head 
gaoler here and he is called by the name of The 
Magic Messenger, for he can use a magic way of 
walking and he can walk nearly three hundred 
miles in a day. Tomorrow I will bid him go’ 
straight to the capital. In ten days he will come 
and go.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “If it can be as swift 
as this, then good—better than anything!” 

Then the magistrate had a feast spread in the 
inner hall and he entertained Huang Wen Ping. 
On the next day Huang Wen Ping took his leave 
and he returned to his own seat of office. 


Let it be told further. The magistrate Ts’ai 
prepared two caskets and he prepared gold and 
jewels and treasure and fine wares and put them 
inside. And he sealed the caskets and the morn- 
ing of the next day he called for Tai Chung to 
come to the inner hall and he commanded him, 
saying, “I have these gifts and letter to be taken 
to my home. I want them sent to my father the 
premier in the eastern capital for his birthday on 
the fifteenth of the sixth moon. The day draws 


. near and it is only you who can go. Do not refuse 


because of the fatigue, but travel by night also. 
When you have the answer, then return and I 
will reward you heavily. Every step of your way 
is on my heart, and I have set a certain day for 
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your return. I do only wait for the answering 
letter. Above all you must not delay on the road 
and so delay my affairs.” 

Tai Chung heard this and he did not dare to 
do otherwise than consent. He could but take the 
letter and the caskets and bow his farewell to the 
magistrate, and he carried them out. When all 
was arranged he went into the gaol and he said to 
Sung Chiang, “Elder Brother, let your heart 
rest. The magistrate has sent me to the capital 
and in ten days I shall return, and I shall use 
ways I have in the court to save you, my Elder 
Brother. The charge of the food for each day I 
have left upon Li K’uei and he is to prepare it 
and bring it and you shall lack for nothing. 
Brother, enlarge your heart and be patient for a 
few days.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Ten thousand times do I 
look to my brother to save my life.” 

And Tai Chung called Li K’uei and before 
Sung Chiang’s face he commanded him, saying, 
“Your elder brother, because he wrote a revo- 
lutionary verse, is suffering here in the gaol and 
we do not know how it will end. I have now been 
sent to go to the eastern capital and traveling by 
day and night I shall soon return. Our elder 
brother’s food is wholly upon you to care for.” 

Li K’uei answered, saying, “And what does it 
matter if he wrote a revolutionary verse? Thou- 
sands of times have rebels turned over and be- 
come great officials. You let your heart rest and 
go to the eastern capital. Who in the gaol dares 
to come and trouble him ? If they treat him well, 
I will treat them well. If they do not treat him 
well, I will take my great war axe and strike 
that one a blow or two!” 

As Tai Chung was about to depart he again 
commanded Li K’uei, saying, ‘‘Brother, be care- 
ful. Do not guzzle wine and forget the food for 
our elder brother. Do not go out and get drunken 
and starve our elder brother.” 

And Li K’uei said, “Elder Brother, let your 
heart rest and go on. If you doubt me like this I 
will break off my wine drinking from this very 
day and I will not begin again until you come 
back. Day and night I will only stay in the gaol 
and tend to our elder brother Sung Chiang, and 
what is there about it that I cannot do?” 

Tai Chung heard this with much pleasure and 
he said, “Brother, if you will have such a heart 


to protect him as this, then you will care for him 
all the better.” 

And taking farewell he went his way. 

Truly enough, Li K’uei drank no more wine 
and day and night he did but stay in the gaol and 
tended Sung Chiang. He did not leave him by a 
foot or an inch. 


It will not be told more of how Li Kuei 
tended Sung Chiang. Let it be told of Tai 
Chung. He changed the cloths upon his legs and 
put on hempen shoes and put on an apricot-yel- 
low robe and he tied his girdle about him. Into 
his girdle he thrust the tablet of his name and 
position. He changed his hat also and into his 
bag he put the letter and money he needed, and 
he took the caskets on his shoulders. He went 
outside the city. There he took from his.person 
his four magic letters and he tied two about each 
leg. In his lips he muttered the sacred words and 
in an instant he was away from Chiang Chou. 

He went the whole day until night and then 
he rested in an inn. He took off his magic letters 
and then he burned some gold paper money to 
escort away the god who had helped him. After 
the night had passed he rose early the next morn- 
ing. When he had eaten food and drunk wine he 
left the inn and again he tied on his magic signs 
and took up the caskets and he let his strides 
out freely and went on his way. 

The wind roared past his ears and his feet did 
not touch the earth. He took a little vegetable 
food by the way, and on he went again. When he 
saw it was already night he rested early and 
again he went to an inn and spent the night there. 
On the next day he rose at the fifth watch to go 
by the coolness of the morning and he tied on his 
magic letters and took up the caskets and again 
he went his way. 

When he had gone a hundred miles or so it was 
about ten o’clock and he saw no clean inn. This 
was during the first ten days of the sixth moon 
and the weather was hot and his sweat fell like 
rain so that his whole body was dripping and he 
was afraid of being overcome with heat when he 
was both thirsty and hungry. Soon he'saw among 
some trees to one side an inn beside a stream and 
a pool of water. In an instant as Tai Chung went 
to see it, he saw it was clean and neat and there 
were some twenty tables all painted red. The 
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whole inn was opened half way to the roof. 
Carrying the caskets Tai Chung went inside 
and chose a convenient and suitable seat and he 
put the caskets down. Then he loosened his 
girdle, and he took off his apricot-yellow robe 
and since it was wet with his sweat he took a 


mouthful of water and sprayed it on the robe © 


and hung it to dry. 

Then Tai Chung sat down and he saw a serv- 
ing man come and ask him, “Most Noble, how 
many measures of wine shall I pour for you? 
And what meats will you have to send it down, 
pork or cow’s flesh or sheep’s flesh ?” 

Tai Chung replied, “I do not wish much wine. 
Make me a mouthful of rice and bring it to me.” 

Again the serving man said, “I sell wine here 
and I sell rice. I have bread too, and bean ver- 
micelli.”’ 

Tai Chung said, “I will eat no meat. What 
vegetable soups have you?” 

The serving man replied, ‘Fine bean curd 
stewed with pepper and with sesame oil—how is 
that?” 

Tai Chung said, ‘‘Best of all—best of all!” 

The serving man was not long gone and he 
stewed a bowl of bean curd and he brought also 
two saucers of vegetables. Besides this he poured 
three large bowls of wine out. Now Tai Chung 
was truly athirst and hungry and in a movement 
of his hand he had taken up the wine and the 
bean curd and swallowed it. But even as he was 
about to dip up rice to eat he saw the heavens 
begin to whirl and the earth to turn. His head 
grew giddy and his eyes befogged, and he fell 
over the side of the bench. 

The serving man cried out, “He is fallen!” 

Then a man came out from the inn and it was 
’ Chu Kuei from the robbers’ lair and he said, 
“Take the caskets in first and then search his 
person and see what he has.” 

So two apprentices searched over his person to 
see what was there and they found in his girdle a 
paper packet in which was wrapped a letter. This 
they took out and gave to Chu Kuei to see and 
Chu Kuei tore it open and it was a letter to some- 
one’s home. Upon the envelope was written, “A 
Peaceful Home Letter. It Is Presented To The 
Great One, My Father, With A Hundred Obei- 
sances. Sealed With Care By Your Son, Ts’ai 
Té Chang.” 


Then Chu Kuei opened it and read it from 
beginning to end and he saw written thus: “I 
have already captured the one who fulfills the 
rumors of rebellion, a writer of revolutionary 
verse, Sung Chiang of Shantung. I have locked 
him in gaol and I await your commands.” 

When Chu Kuei had finished reading the 
letter he was frightened into a daze and he could 
not speak a word. Even as the apprentices were 
about to lift up Tai Chung and carry him into 
the butchering room, they saw his wide girdle 
hanging to the ground from one end of the bench. 
Upon it were hung two signs of red the hue of 
pig’s blood. When Chu Kuei took them up to 
look at therm he saw carved upon them in white 
these letters, Tai Chung, Head Gaoler Of The 
Two Gaols in Chiang Chou.” 

When Chu Kuei saw this he said to himself, 
“Do not touch him. I have long heard Wu Yung 
say that there was a head gaoler named Tai 
Chung in Chiang Chou who used magic to walk 
and he calls him a dear friend. It must be this 
very man. But why does he take a letter to injure 
Sung Chiang? This letter must surely be sent 
into my hands by Heaven itself.” And he called 
to the apprentices, “Pray free him from his 
stupor! Then we will question him as to what he 
is.”” 

So the apprentices mixed the medicine in 
water and they lifted Tai Chung up and forced 
the draught down his throat. In a short time Tai 
Chung was seen to lift his eyebrows and open his 
eyes and he scrambled up. When he saw Chu 
Kuei had torn open the letter, Tai Chung 
shouted out, ‘Who are you? How bold you are 
to give me a drug to confuse me and now you tear 
open the magistrate’s.letter and you have torn 
the envelope! What punishment ought you to 
have?” 

But Chu Kuei laughed and replied, “And 
what does this accursed letter matter? Not only 
dare we tear open such a letter but we here will 
even rebel against the great Sung Emperor him- . 
self!” ~ 
When Tai Chung heard this he was vastly 
frightened and he asked, “Good Fellow, who 
are you indeed? I beg to know your great name.” 

Chu Kuei answered, saying, “I am a good fel- 
low from Liang Shan P’o and I am named Chu 
Kuei.” 
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Then Tai Chung said, “If you are a chief from 
that robbers’ lair, then surely you know Wu 
Yung.” 

And Chu Kuei said, “He is the advisor of bat- 
tles in our lair. He has the power in his hand over 
our fighting men. How is it you know him?” 

And Tai Chung said, “We are very dear 
friends, he and I.” 

Then Chu Kuei said, “Brother, are you he of 
whom Wu Yung often speaks, the head of all 
’ the gaols in Chiang Chou?” 

Tai Chung said, “This humble one is he in- 
deed.” 

Again Chu Kuei asked, “Formerly there was a 
Sung Chiang exiled to Chiang Chou and he 
passed our lair. Our Wu Yung sent a letter by 
him to you. Why then do you go today and do 
something against his very life?” 

Tai Chung said, “Sung Chiang and I are loved 
brother-friends, but because he wrote a revolu- 
tionary poem I cannot save him, and I am even 
now on my way to the capital to find a way to 
save him. How would I be willing to injure his 
life?” 

Chu Kuei said, “If you do not believe it, then 
read this letter from the magistrate.” 

And Tai Chung read the letter and he gave a 
start of fear and he told in detail the story of Wu 
Yung’s letter and of the writing of the revolu- 
tionary poem and Chu Kuei said, “Tf it is like 
this, pray let the head gaoler go himself to the 
lair to take counsel with our chiefs and think of 
some good plan by which we can save Sung 
Chiang’s life.” 

Then Chu Kuei in great haste sent men ahead 
to prepare a feast of welcome to honor Tai 
Chung, and he let fly a singing arrow from the 
pavilion by the water side, and this arrow was a 
signal to the lair. Soon from the place to which 
the arrow flew a boat was seen to come forth 
rowed by the robbers. Chu Kuei and Tai Chung 
took the letter and the caskets and went into the 
boat and went to the beach of Golden Sands 
where they came ashore, and from thence he led 
Tai Chung to the great lair. 

When Wu Yung was told that the head gaoler 
Tai Chung was there he came forth in great haste 
to meet him and when he had seen Tai Chung he 
made an obeisance and said, “Many days have I 
been separated from you and what wind has 


blown you hither today? Pray come into the 


- great lair and meet with all the chieftains.” 


Chu Kuei then told the reason for Tai Chung’s 
coming and how Sung Chiang was locked in the 
gaol. Ch’ao Kai heard this and in great haste he 
invited Tai Chung to be seated and he asked in 
great detail why it was that Sung Chiang had 
come before the officials. Then Tai Chung told 
the tale of the revolutionary poem and when 
Ch’ao Kai had heard it he was very fearful and 
he rose to tell off men and horses to go down the 
mountain to attack Chiang Chou and to save 
Sung Chiang and bring him up the mountain. 
When Wu Yung saw this he said, “Elder 
Brother, you may not do this. Chiang Chou_is a 
long way from here and if men and horses go 
forth there may arise some evil thing. It will be 
but beating the grass and driving the snake 
away, and Sung Chiang will lose his life for it. 
We cannot use force, we must use guile. I am but 
a worthless person, but I would use a small plot 
and if Tai Chung will take it upon himself, Sung 
Chiang’s life can be saved.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “I would hear this ex- 
cellent plot.” 

And Wu Yung said, ‘Now the magistrate 
Ts’ai has commanded the head gaoler Tai Chung 
to take this letter and to wait there for an answer 
from the premier. We will use his plan in this 
letter for our own and we will write a false an- 
swer and bid Tai Chung return. In the letter we 
will say with all urgency that this prisoner Sung 
Chiang is assuredly not to be killed, but that he 
is to be entrusted to a trustworthy man to escort 
to the capital. There he is to be questioned in the 
matter most closely, and assuredly if he be killed 
he is to be publicly killed. Thus will the chil- 
dren’s prophecy be stopped. We will wait until 
Sung Chiang is sent past us here and then I will 

send men down from the mountain to bring him 
here. How is this plan?” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “If he does not pass by 
here then will not this stir up a great trouble?’ 

But Kung Sun Sheng said, “What is there 
hard about this? We will send men to spy far 
and near and wherever he passes we will surely 
be waiting there for him. Good or ill we will 
seize him. I do but fear he will not be sent to the 
capital.” 

And Ch’ao Kai said, “Good—yes, it is good 
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enough. But there is no one who can write in 
the style of the premier.” 

Again Wu Yung said, “I have already 
thought of this. In this whole empire now the 
styles that men most like to learn are those of 
four men. These are the styles of Su Tung P’o, 


of Huang Lu Chi, of Mi Yuen Chang, and of — 


the premier himself, these four, and these four 
are unexcelled both before and during the Sung 
Dynasty. This humble one, who am I, was 
formerly friend to a scholar of highest degree in 
Chi Chou. His surname-is Siao and his name is 
Jang. Because he can write in the style of all 
these four he is called The Magic Scribe. He can 
-wield weapons also and he can fence and he can 
use a double-edged sword and hold a knife. I 
know he can write in the style of the premier. 
‘We had better ask Tai Chung to go quickly to 
his house and deceive him, saying, ‘The temple 
in T’ai An wants a copy for a stone tablet,’ and 
then give him first fifty ounces of silver for his 
family to use while he is gone, and we will ask 
him to come at once. Later we will send men to 
trick his wife and children into coming up the 
mountain and so we will have him join us.” 
Ch’ao Kai said, “If he can write the letter it 
will be well enough. But there must be a seal at 
the end of the letter.” 
Again Wu Yung said, “I have yet another 
‘plan, for I have already thought of all this in 
my heart. There is a man who is peerless in skill 
in our whole region. He lives now in the city of 
Chi Chou. His surname is Ching and he has a 
double name and it is Ta Chien. He can carve 
upon stone most excellently welland he can carve 
a good seal and a good sign upon any stone or 
jade. He understands, too, the use of weapons 
and staff in fighting. Because he can cut stone 
and jade so well everyone calls him The Jade 
Armed Warrior. Let us-give him fifty ounces of 
silver also, and let us trick him hither to cut a 
seal, and when he is half way with us we will do 
with him as we did with the other. We can use 
these two men, too, in the lair.” 
Then Ch’ao Kai cried, “Excellent !”’ 
On that day a feast was prepared to entertain 
Tai Chung and when night came they rested. 
On the next day after they had eaten their 
early meal they invited Tai Chung to come in 
and they disguised him to look like the abbot of 


a temple and they gaye him a hundred or two 
ounces of silver. Then he tied his magic letters 
about his legs and went down the mountain, 


_-and went into a boat at The Golden Sands and 


was ferried across. When he was ashore on the 
other side he let his strides free and he hastened 
to Chi Chou. In less than four hours he had al- 
ready come to the city and there he asked where 
it was that Siao Jang, The Magic Scribe, lived. 

A man pointed and said, “He lives to the east 
of the court in front of the Confucian temple.” 

Then Tai Chung went straight to his door and 
he coughed once and asked, “Is the Teacher Siao 
there?” 

And he saw a scholar of high degree come out 
from within, who when he saw Tai Chung did 
not know him, and he asked, saying, “From 
whence does the priest come? What business 
have you to tell me?” 

When Tai.Chung had made an obeisance he 
said, ‘This humble one is the abbot of the 
temple to the King Of Hell in T’ai An. In our 
temple we are now repairing the Hall Of The 
Five Sacred Mountains. All the wealthy persons 
of our city wish a stone tablet to be inscribed and 
they have sent me hither especially to bring these 
fifty ounces of silver to give for the use of your 
family while you are gone. Pray let the scholar 
of high degree come quickly now and come with 
me to the temple to do this thing. The day has al- 
ready been set and it cannot be delayed.” 

‘Siao Jang answered, ‘This humble one can 
only write essays and red ink characters, and be- 
sides this I am good for naught. If you wish to 
use a stone tablet you must seek out one to cut 
the stone.” 

Tai Chung said, “I have fifty more ounces of 
silver and I am going now to invite Ching Ta 
Chien, The Jade Armed Warrior, to come and 
cut the letters into the stone. The good day is set 
and a thousand times do we hope you will point 
the way and when I have found him we will go 
on together.” , 

Then Siao Jang received the fifty ounces of 
silver and so he went with Tai Chung to seek 
Ching Ta Chien. They had but just passed the 
Confucian temple when Siao Jang lifted his 
hand and pointed and said, “He who comes 
ahead there is Ching Ta Chien, The Jade Armed 
Warrior.” 


Te wot aay 


CHAPTER 38: THE SCRIBE AND THE WARRIOR 


And Siao Jang called Ching Ta Chien and 
called to him to come and meet Tai Chung and 
he said to him, “The temple to the King Of Hell 
in T’ai An is repairing its Hall Of The Five Sa- 
cred Mountains and all the wealthy people 
thereabouts wish to erect a stone tablet. This 
priest has come especially to present us each with 
fifty ounces of silver and he has come to invite 
you and me to go.” 

Ching Ta Chien saw the silver and in his heart 
he was pleased. Both of them then invited Tai 
Chung to a wine shop to drink three cups of wine 
and they caused some dishes to be prepared to 
entertain him. Then Tai Chung gave Ching Ta 
Chien the fifty ounces of silver for his household 
use and he said again, ‘““The geomancer has al- 
ready chosen a lucky day. Pray let your honored 
selves set forth today.” : 

But Siao Jang answered, “The day is already 
very hot. If we set forth today we cannot go far 
and there is no place to rest that we can reach. 
Let us rise tomorrow morning at the fifth watch 
and go out the instant the city gate is open.” 

And Ching Ta Chien said, “Let it be indeed 
as you have said.” 

So the two then arranged to set forth the next 
morning and each returned to his home to pre- 
pare for the journey. Siao Jang would have Tai 
Chung to rest in his home and on the next day at 
the fifth watch Ching Ta Chien brought his 
bundle and his tools and came thither and he set 
out with Siao Jang and Tai Chung. 

They left the city of Chi Chou and they had 
not gone more than a little above three miles 
when Tai Chung said, “Pray walk slowly. I 
dare not press you to hasten. This humble one 
will hasten ahead and make report to our 
wealthy patrons that they may come to meet you 
two honored ones.” , 

And he let his strides out and rushed ahead, 
and the other two carrying their bundles went 
along slowly. When they saw they had walked 
until the middle of the afternoon they had 
walked some twenty-five miles. Suddenly they 
heard a whistle blow ahead of them and down 
the slope of the mountain rushed a band of 
good fellows. There must have been forty or 
fifty men and the one in. front was Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger. He gave a great shout and said, 
“What two men are you? Whither do you go? 


Children, seize these two men and dig out their 
hearts to eat when we drink wine!” 

Then Siao Jang said humbly, ““We two lowly 
ones are going to the temple at T’ai An to carve 
a stone tablet and we have not a penny on our 
persons. We have only a few garments.” 

But Wang The Dwarf Tiger shouted, saying, 
“We do not want your money or your clothes. 
We only want the hearts and livers of you two 
clever men to eat with our wine!” 

At this Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien grew 
very angry and each man did his best and they 
took their staffs and charged at Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger. Wang The Dwarf Tiger also took 
up his knife to make combat and each man used 
the weapon he had in his hand and they fought 
five or seven rounds. Then Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger turned himself about to go. The other two 
were just about to give pursuit when they heard 
the sound of a gong being beaten on the moun- 
tain and they saw,come forth on the left the rob- 
ber chieftain called Guardian God In The 
Clouds, Sung Wan. On the right came out the 
Eagle Who Flutters Against The Sky, Tu 
Ch’ien. Behind them came The White Faced 
Goodman, Chen T’ien Shou. Each of them led 
more than thirty men and they all came forward 
and they pulled Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien 
willy-nilly into the wood. 

And these four good fellows said, ‘“You two 
let your hearts rest. We have the command of 
Ch’ao Kai and we have come especially to invite 
you two honored ones to go up the mountain and 
join with us.” 

But Siao Jang said, “And what use have they 
for us in the mountain lair? We two have not 
strength enough in our hands to tie a chicken 
fast. We can only eat.” 

Then Tu Ch’ien answered, “In the first place, 
our chief Wu Yung knows you. In the second 
place you two have skill at weapons and so Tai 
Chung was sent especially to your homes to in- 
vite you.” 

Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien looked at each 
other speechless for they could not speak. They 
could but go then to Chu Kuei’s wine shop, and 
there a feast of welcome was prepared. In the 
night a boat was called and they were sent up the 
mountain. 

When they had reached the great lair Ch’ao 


There. 


CHAPTER 38: A FALSE LETTER IS WRITTEN 


Kai and Wu Yung and all the robber chieftains 
met them and a feast of wines and meats was pre- 
pared for their welcome, and they were told of 
the matter of writing a letter to answer the 
magistrate’s letter and that for this they were 
invited to join the robbers in their lair. Thus it 
had been decided by all in general meeting. 
When the twain heard this they laid hold on 
Wu Yung and said, “We are willing to serve 
you here and think nothing of it. But we grieve 
because we each have wives and children. To- 
morrow when it is known to the magistrates then 
surely will évil come upon them.” 

But Wu Yung replied, “Let the two honor- 
able brothers not grieve for this. It will all be 
made clear to you at dawn.” 

That night they did naught but feast and then 
sleep. On the next day at dawn they heard the 
lesser robbers make report, saying, ““They have 
all come.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “Pray let the two good 
brothers go themselves to meet their families.” 

Now Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien heard 
this and half they believed and half they did not 
believe. But they went part way down the moun- 
tain and there they saw several sedan chairs 
bringing their two families up the mountain. The 
pair were frightened into a daze and they ques- 
tioned their families closely. The answer was, 
“After you left home yesterday we saw all these 
men bringing chairs and they said, ‘The lords of 
your houses lie unconscious with a stroke of heat 
in the inn outside the city wall. Their wives and 
children are called to go at once to see them.’ 
When we came outside the city they would not 
let us down out of our chairs, but they carried us 
straight hither.” 

Thus both families spoke. When Siao Jang 
heard this he and Ching Ta Chien closed their 
mouths and had nothing to say. All hope of re- 
turn died in their hearts and they could but go 
and join the robbers at the lair. There they set- 
tled their two families. 

Then Wu Yung invited Siao Jang to come out 
to consult with him and write the answering let- 
ter that was to save Sung Chiang, and Ching Ta 
Chien said, “For a long time I have known how 
to cut the seal of the premier, the seal of his name 
and also of his nickname.” 

And the two put forth their hands and worked 


until they had finished, and thus made ready the 
false answer. Then a feast was prepared and Tai 
Chung was speeded upon his way and he was 
told in detail what the letter said. When Tai 
Chung had bade farewell to all the chiefs and 
come down the mountain, the robbers in all haste 
ferried him across from The Golden Sands and 
brought him to Chu Kuei’s wine shop. In great 
haste he took out his four magic letters and tied 
them upon his legs and took his farewell of Chu 
Kuei. Then he let his strides out freely and has-/ 
tened to the city. 


Let it now be told that when Wu Yung had 
sent Tai Chung across on the ferry he went back 
with all the other robber chiefs to the lair to 
feast. Even as they were in the midst of their 
drinking of wine they suddenly heard Wu Yung 
give a cry, “Bitterness!” But they did not know 
yet for what he called out, and the chiefs asked 
him, saying, ““Why does the noble chief call out 
for bitterness?” 

Then Wu Yung said, “None of you under- 
stand. In this letter I have made Tai Chung and 
Sung Chiang lose their lives.” 

The chieftains were all in terror at this and 
in greatest haste they asked, saying, ““What was 
written wrongly in the letter?” 

And Wu Yung answered, “I only thought of 
what was before and not of what was behind. 


_ There is a great mistake in the letter.” 


Then Siao Jang said, “But this humble one 
copied it exactly like the noble one’s, and there 
was not one mistake in the style of address from 


‘father to son. Pray let the noble one tell me 


where the mistake is.” 

And Ching Ta Chien said, ““The seal this hum- 
ble one cut did not have a hairbreadth’s mistake. 
How can there be aught wrong?” 

Then Wu Yung held up his two fingers and 
he told them where the mistake was. Because of 
this the good fellows made a great commotion 
in Chiang Chou and created a turmoil in the 
Temple To The White Dragon. Truly was it 


The clouds of horses and arrows braved, 
Sung Chiang and Tai Chung their bare lives 
saved. : 


What then was the mistake of which Wu Yung ' 
spoke ? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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the chiefs heard this they asked Wu Yung, say- 
ing, ““What mistake is there in this letter?” 

To this Wu Yung answered, “The answering 
letter Tai Chung took this morning had a mis- 
take that I overlooked for the moment and I 
did not see it. Did we not use the four characters 
on the seal signifying the personal name and 
the degree of the premier? It is this seal which 
will cause the arrest of Tai Chung.” 

Then Ching Ta Chien said, “But I have con- 
stantly seen the premier’s letters and his essays 
and the seal is always thus affixed. There is not 
the least mistake to what I cut. How can there 
be anything wrong?” 

But Wu Yung replied, “None of you under- 
stand. The letter purported to be from father to 
son. How then could the seal have his personal 


name? This is what is wrong. It is what I did’ 


not foresee. When this man reaches Chiang Chou 
he will be closely questioned and they will find 
out the truth, and it will go ill with him.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, ‘‘Quickly send someone 
and call him back! Then we can write another 
letter.” 

But Wu Yung said, “How can we catch him? 
He is using his magic and in this one day from 
dawn to dark he has already gone nearly two 
hundred miles. Yet the matter cannot be de- 
layed. There is but one way to save the two of 
them.” 


Ch’ao Kai asked, “How can we go and save 
them? What good way can we use?” 

Then Wu Yung leaned forward and said be- 
side Ch’ao Kai’s ear, ‘““Thus—and then—and 
like this—” and he said, “You are the chief. Do 
you send out secret commands so that all may 
know. But we must start at once-and not, delay 
the day.” . 

All the good fellows received the command 
and each prepared his goods for the journey. 
That night they went down the mountain and 
went toward Chiang Chou. Of this there is no 
more to be said. 


Let it be told further how Tai Chung had a 
fixed day on which he must reach Chiang Chou 
and when he was come he brought the answer 
he had to the Hall Of Justice. When the magis- 
trate saw Tai Chung was come back on the day 
appointed he was exceedingly glad. He first 
brought out wine and rewarded him with three 
bowls and he himself took the letter and he 
asked, “Did you see my father yourself?” 

Tai Chung replied humbly, ‘“‘This lowly one 
did but stay a night and then I came back and 
I did not see the Most Gracious.” 

The magistrate tore open the letter and he 
saw it said in the beginning, “‘All the many gifts 
in the letter caskets I have received.” In the mid- 
dle of the letter it said, “The Emperor himself 
wishes to see the trickster Sung Chiang. A pris- 
oner’s cart must be called and he placed in it. Let 
trustworthy men be chosen as guards and let him 
be sent night and day to the capital. Nor can 
he be allowed to escape by the way.” At the end 
of the letter it said, “‘As for the matter of Hu- 
ang The Magistrate I will tell it to the Emperor 
and assuredly he will soon be a high official.” 

When the magistrate Ts’ai had seen this he 
was very pleased but he said nothing, except he 
commanded that a piece of stamped silver weigh- 
ing twenty-five ounces should be brought out as 
a reward for Tai Chung. At the same time he 
ordered a prisoner’s cart to be made, and he 
planned how Sung Chiang should be guarded on 
the way. 

Tai Chung thanked the magistrate and came 
away. He bought some wine and meat and he 
went to the gaol to inquire after Sung Chiang. 
Of this no more need be said. 
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CHAPTER 39: THE FORGERY IS DETECTED 


Let it be told then of the magistrate Ts’ai and 
how he hastened the making of the prisoner’s 
cart. When a day or two had passed and they 
were on the point of starting upon their journey 
the gateman was seen to come to report thus, 
“Huang Wen Ping of Wu Wei Chiin has come 
especially to see the magistrate.” 

The magistrate commanded that he was to be 
invited into the inner hall and Huang Wen Ping 
came bringing gifts of fresh fruit and wine and 
cakes. The magistrate thanked him and said, 
“Ever I have this goodness of yours thus shown 
me. How can I be worthy of it?” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “These poor fruits of 
a wilderness need not even be mentioned.” 


The magistrate said, “I congratulate you., 


Soon you will attain to a high official position.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “How does the magis- 
trate know this?” 

The magistrate said, “Yesterday the messen- 
ger returned with the answering letter and it 
said, ‘The trickster Sung Chiang is commanded 
to be sent to the capital, and in a short time my 
father will ask the Emperor for a high official 
place for you.’ My father’s answering letter said 
this very clearly.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “Deeply do I thank 
the Most Gracious for this. That messenger is 
truly a magic one.” 

The magistrate said, “If my comrade does not 
believe it I will let you see my father’s letter, 
and you will see I speak truly.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “I feared I might not 
see it, since it is a letter from your home. But 
if you trust me, then pray let me see it.” 

And the magistrate said, ‘“We are not com- 
mon friends. Our friendship is of the heart. 
What harm can come of it?’ 

Therefore he commanded one to go and fetch 
the letter and give it to Huang Wen Ping to see, 
and Huang Wen Ping took the letter into his 
hand and read it over from beginning to end. 
Then he turned it over and looked at the enve- 
lope. There he saw the seal to be very fresh and 
clear, and he shook his head and said, ‘This let- 
ter is not a true one.” 

But the magistrate said, “You are mistaken. 
This is the pen style of my father’s own hand. 
It is his own way of writing. How can it not be 
true?” 


Huang Wen Ping said, ““Most Noble, allow 
me to speak. Formerly when letters have come 
from your home did they have this seal?” 

The magistrate said, ‘The letters that have 
come from my home before did not have this 
seal. This seal must have been taken at random 
by my father. His box of seals must have been 
beside him and he took this one by chance.” 

But Huang Wen Ping said, “Most Noble, do 
not blame this humble one for his many words. 
In this letter someoné has deceived the most no- 
ble. There are many now in the empire who imi- 
tate the four great masters of style. Who cannot 
learn to write in this way? This seal is one which 
your father might have used in the time when 
he first took his scholar’s high degree. On his 
model writings and on his essays many have seen 
this seal. But now your father has become a pre- 
mier. How could he take out his scholar’s seal 
again? More than this, when a father writes to 
a son he should not use a seal that has cut upon 
it his personal name. Your most illustrious fa- 
ther is one who can comprehend the whole uni- 
verse; how could he use a seal so wrongly? If 
the most noble does not believe my humble 
words let him question the messenger closely and 
ask whom he saw in the palace. If he speaks in- 
accurately, then truly is this letter a false one. 
Do not reproach me that I have spoken too much, 
for because I have received your unmerited af- 
fection I dare to speak thus freely.” 

The magistrate heard this and he said, “Tt will 
not be hard. This man has never before been to 
the eastern capital. As soon as I question him I 
can know whether it is true or false.” 

So the magistrate let Huang Wen Ping sit be- 
hind the door and immediately he ascended into 
the hall and he commanded that the head gaoler 
be called, for he had something for him to do, 
and the retainers received the command and sent 
out runners everywhere to find Tai Chung. 


Let it be told thus. As soon as Tai Chung re- 
turned to Chiang Chou he went first to the gaol 
to see Sung Chiang and he put his mouth to Sung 
Chiang’s ear and told him the whole story. Sung 
Chiang was secretly much pleased in his heart. 

On the next day there was one who invited 
Tai Chung to drink wine. As he was in the midst 
of his wine drinking in the inn he saw the court 
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CHAPTER 39: TAI CHUNG IS QUESTIONED 


retainers coming from all four directions to find 
him and they called to him to go at once to the 
court. There the magistrate asked him, ‘You 
suffered great weariness for me the other day and 
for all you did for me I have not yet rewarded 
you heavily enough.” 

Tai Chung answered, saying, “I am but one 
whose duty it is to fulfill the commands of the 
most gracious. How can IJ grow bold?” 

The magistrate said, “I have been truly too 
busy these few days and I have not questioned 
you closely. When you went to the capital the 
other day which city gate did you enter?” 

Tai Chung replied, “When this humble one 
went to the eastern capital the day was already 
turned to night and I do not know what the gate 
was.” 

Again the magistrate asked, “And who met 
you at the gate of the palace, my home? Where 
did they put you to rest?” 

Tai Chung answered, “When I reached the 
palace J found a gateman and he took the letter 
and went in. In a little while he came back and 
he received the letter and caskets and he told me 
to go myself to an inn and stop there and to re- 
turn the next morning early, at the fifth watch. 
When I waited there at the gate to the palace I 
saw the gateman come out with the answering 
_ letter. I was afraid also lest I miss the day set 
for me to return and how then did I dare to ask 
any detail? In greatest haste and at one-bound I 
returned.” 

Again the magistrate asked, “Which gateman 
did you see in the palace? How old a man was 
he? Was he thin and dark, or was he fat and 
pale and large? Was he short and small and 
bearded, or was he beardless?”’ 

Tai Chung replied, “When this humble one 
went’ to the palace it was dark. The next morn- 
ing when I went back it was the time of the fifth 
watch and the light was still dim and cloudy. I 
could not see clearly, but I thought he was not 
very tall, of a middle stature, and perhaps he 
did have a little beard.” 

Then did the magistrate grow mightily angry 
and he shouted out, “Take him out of the hall!” 

And some ten-odd of the prison guards 
dragged Tai Chung down, although Tai Chung 
implored the magistrate, saying, “This humble 
one is without sin!” 


But the magistrate shouted, saying, “You 
ought to die, such as you! The old gateman 
Wang at the palace has been dead for several 
years. It is a younger Wang who watches the 
gate now. How can you say he is old and has a 
beard? Moreover, the gateman Little Wang 
could not go into the palace where my father 
lives. All letters and messages must be sent to 
the outer superintendent of the palace Chang, 
and then he must go to the inner superintendent 
Li. Only then can it be sent within and received. 
If you want an answer you must wait three days. 
As for my two caskets of gifts, how is it that no 
trusted person came and asked you in detail of 
them? Did they receive them in such a haphaz- 
ard fashion? I was a little confused yesterday 
for the moment and I was deceived by such as 
you. Now confess exactly; from whence did you 
receive this letter?” 

Tai Chung said, “My heart was excited for 
the time because I was in such haste. Because 
of this I did not see clearly.” 

But the magistrate shouted out, “You speak 
like a fool! You bone of a robber! If I do not 
beat you how will you confess? You to the right 
and left, beat him with all your strength!’ 

Now all the wardens and guards of the gaol 
knew there was something wrong and so they 
could not consider who he was. They bound Tai 
Chung and they beat him until his skin was split 
and his flesh torn and the red blood streamed out. 
Tai Chung could not endure such beating and 
he could but confess and say, ‘This letter is in- 
deed false.” 

Then the magistrate asked, “How did such 
as you get this false letter?” 

Tai Chung said humbly, “This humble one 
passed by Liang Shan P’o, the robbers’ lair, and 
a crowd of robbers came forth and they seized 
me, and they tied me and took me up the moun- 
tain and they wanted to cut open my side and 
dig out my heart. They felt upon my person 
and took out the letter and read it. They seized 
the letter casket too. But they pardoned me. I 
knew, nevertheless, that I could not come back 
and so I wished them to kill me there on the 
mountain. They wrote this letter then and bade 
me return and so escape my crime. Because I was 
afraid the most gracious would blame me, I 
deceived.” 
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CHAPTER 39: TAI CHUNG’S EXECUTION IS SET 


The magistrate said, ‘““What you have said 
sounds well enough. But there is still some fool- 
ish talk there. I can see with my own eyes you 
have been with the robbers and you joined to- 
gether and made this plan. How can you then 
speak thus? Beat him again!” 

Tai Chung suffered himself to be thus ques- 
tioned and beaten, but he would not confess that 
he was allied with the robbers’ lair in the moun- 
tain. Again the magistrate questioned and beat 
him, but all he said was what he had said before. 
Then the magistrate cried, “It is useless to ask 
more. Bring a great rack and set it on him! Put 
him in the gaol!” And the magistrate came down 
out of his hall and he thanked Huang Wen Ping, 
saying, ‘If it had not been for your great insight, 
I would all unknowingly have brought about 
great trouble.” 

And Huang Wen Ping said again, “The eye 
can see clearly enough that this man has deal- 
ings with the robbers’ lair, and they joined to- 
gether to make this plot and they have joined to- 
gether to make revolution. If we do not wash 
them clean away now, surely great evil will 
come about later.” 

And the magistrate said, “Let the confessions 
of these two be written down for proof and then 
let them be taken into the busiest street and 
there let them be beheaded. After that we will 

write a report of it and send it to the throne.” 

Huang Wen Ping said, “The magistrate’s 
foresight is great and his name is mighty. If this 
is done, the Emperor will bestow his favor. He 
will know this glorious deed has been done, in 
the first place. In the second place, the plan of 
the robbers to help the prisoner escape from gaol 
will be foiled.” 

And the magistrate said, ‘““Your sight is very 

far. I will myself write a testimonial that shall 
guarantee that you will go out to a high official 
place.” 

On that day he entertained Huang Wen Ping 
and escorted him outside the court gates, and 
from there Huang Wen Ping returned to his own 
city. 


On the next day the magistrate ascended to 
his hall and he commanded a court scribe to come 
forward and he bade him write down the report 
of this matter with all speed, arid he commanded 


that all the head gaoler’s confession and Sung 
Chiang’s also should be attached to it. On the 
other hand the accusation against them was to 
be written out with the order that on the next 
day the pair should be beheaded in the streets. 
From ancient times there need be no delay in 
killing a revolutionist, and if these two were 
killed it would spare all later trouble. 

Now the scribe was one named Huang and he 
was a close friend of Tai Chung. But he had no 
way to save him and he could but cry out bitter- 
ness for him. On this day, however, he said hum- 
bly to the magistrate, “Tomorrow is a memorial 
day for the nation. The day after is the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month, and it is the mid-fes- 
tival. On these two days men may not be killed. 
On the third day is a national holiday. Only on 
the fifth day may men be killed.” 

Outside of this the scribe Huang had no other 
good way, except to give Tai Chung a few days 
longer to live. This was, moreover, a common 
habit with him when men were condemned to 
death. When the magistrate heard it he did ac- 
cording to these words. 

But on the morning of the sixth day he sent 
men to the cross roads and he commanded them 
to sweep and put in order the execution grounds. 
After the early morning the magistrate ap- 
pointed soldiers and armed guards and execu- 
tioners, in all some five hundred men, and they 
all waited at the gate of the great gaol. It was 
mid-morning. The chief warden of the gaol then 
said that the magistrate himself would come to 
be the supervisor of the execution. The scribe 
Huang had no recourse, therefore, except to pre- 
sent to the magistrate the accusation he had writ- 
ten upon two tablets and the magistrate set 
upon each the sign ““Behead.” The tablets were 
then fastened to a reed mat. 

Now all the wardens and guards in the gaol 
were friendly to Sung Chiang and to Tai Chung 
but there was no way by which they could now 
save them. They could but cry bitterness for 
them, and the prisoners were prepared to come 
forth and they were tied with ropes and bound. 
Their hair was pasted close to their heads and 
knotted upon their crowns in the shape of a horn. 
Into each knot was thrust a red flower. Then they 
took the pair and brought them before the blue- 
faced god of the gaol and there by the altar they 
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gave to them the bowl of rice for eternal rest and 
the cup of wine for eternal farewell. 

When they had eaten and drunk they left the 
altar and they were turned about and forced 
along. Some fifty or sixty soldiers of the gaol sur- 
rounded Sung Chiang in front and Tai Chung 
behind and thus they pushed them to the front 

.of the gaol. Sung Chiang and Tai Chung, the 
pair of them, stared at each other and neither 
could speak a word. Sung Chiang could but 
stamp his foot from time to time and Tai Chung 
hung his head and sighed. All the people of Chi- 
ang Chou who came to watch were pressed breast 
to back and shoulder to shoulder and there were 
many more than a thousand or two. 

Thus the two were forced to the cross roads 
where the place of execution was and they were 
walled about by the weapons of the soldiers. 
Sung Chiang they placed with his face to the 
south and his back to the north, and Tai Chung 
they placed with his face to the north and his 
back to the south. Then they forced them to sit 
and they waited for the time after noon when 
the executioner was to come to kill them. 

And the crowd lifted their heads to read the 
tablets whereon were written the accusation 
against the two and it said, “The revolutionist 
in Chiang Chou, Sung Chiang, who wilfully 
wrote a poem to overturn the state and stirred up 
wild talk to make people afraid, who joined him- 
self to the robbers in the lair at Liang Shan P’o 
that they might all join together in revolution. 
According to law, he is to be beheaded.” 

For Tai Chung the accusation read, ‘The pris- 
oner, Tai Chung, who secretly wrote his own let- 
ter for Sung Chiang, and who went and enticed 
out the robbers at Liang Shan P’o that joined to- 
gether they might all cause revolution. Accord- 
ing to law he is to be beheaded. The superintend- 
ent of the execution is the one surnamed Ts’ai.” 

And the magistrate reined in his horse and 
waited for one to tell him when the hour of 
death was come. 

Now there were certain beggars there who 
were snake charmers and with their snakes they 
were bent upon forcing a way through the crowd 
to see what was to be seen and although the sol- 
diers beat them they would not go away. In the 
midst of the confusion there was to the west of 
the execution ground a group of wandering med- 


icine vendors and tricksters with weapons also 
forcing their way in. The soldiers shouted out, 
“Such as you do know nothing at all! What sort 
of a place do you think this is that you come forc- 
ing your way in to see?” 

Then those tricksters answered, ‘““You are ac- 
cursed fools yourselves! To what town and city 
and place have we not run? We have seen men 
killed everywhere. Even if the Emperor killed’ 
men in the capital we could see it! In this little 
small city of yours you think because you kill 
two men that you shake the whole earth! And if 
we push in to see, well, and what of it?” 

Even as they were thus quarreling with the 
soldiers the master of the execution grounds 
shouted out, “Drive them away—do not let 
them in!” 

Before the confusion was over there was seen 
to come from the south of the execution grounds 
a group of porters bearing loads and also push- 
ing their way into the crowd. The soldiers 
shouted, “This is a place where men are to be 
killed—what are you doing here carrying 
loads?” 

The men answered, “We are carrying things 
for the magistrate. How dare you stop us?” 

The soldiers said, “Even though it were the 
men out of the court itself they must needs pass 
by another way than this today.” 

Then the men put their loads down and they 
freed their carrying poles from the ropes and 
each man held his pole in his hand and they stood 
among the crowd and stared. 

Then to the north of the execution ground a 
party of merchants was seen’ to come with two 
carts of goods and they, too, were bent on push- 
ing their way into the beheading place. And 
again the soldiers shouted out, “Whither do you 
men go?” 

And the travelers answered, saying, “We are 
passing on our journey. Pray make a way for us.” 

But the soldiers said, “This is a place where 
men are to be killed. How can we let you pass? 
If you are on your journey, pass by another 
way.’ 

The travelers laughed at this, saying, “You 
speak well, truly! We are men from the capital 
and we do not know your accursed roads and 
we will pass by this highway.” 

But how could the soldiers allow them to 
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pass? The travelers, however, stood solidly to- 
gether and did not move. The confusion on the 
four sides was now without bounds and the mag- 
istrate himself could not control it. Then the 
travelers were seen to climb up upon their carts 
and there they fixed themselves to see. 

In a short time the people in the center of 
the beheading place divided and one man came 


forth and said in one shout, ‘Half after noon!” 


The master of the execution said, ‘‘When they 
are killed, then report to me.” : 

Then the soldiers who stood on guard with 
their weapons and the executioners went to the 
prisoners to unlock their racks, and the execu- 
tioners held their swords ready. To tell of it is 
slow. But when the travelers on the cart heard 
the magistrate say the word “‘Behead”’ there was 
one among them who took out of the bosom of 
his robe a small drum and he put it down upon 
the cart and beat it twice or thrice resonantly. 
On all four sides movement began, and it was. 
swift. For there was seen in the upper storey of/ 
a tea house there at the cross roads a great black 
tigerish fellow who was stark naked and who 
held in either hand a curved broadaxe. He gave 
a loud bellow and it was as though a crack of 
‘thunder burst from the sky. He leaped down out 
of midair and lifted his arms and brought the 
axes down and the two executioners lay dead. 
Then he turned toward the magistrate’s horse. 

When the soldiers rushed forward to attack 
him with their spears, how could they withstand 
him? The magistrate and those who surrounded 
him had already run for their lives. Then ‘the 
snake charmers to the east were seen to bring 
knives out of their girdles and when they saw 


a soldier they killed him. Those who were 


weapon tricksters and to the west ran shouting 
wildly, and they killed everywhere. In the short- 
est possible time the soldiers and the gaol guards 


were killed. 


The porters to the south lifted up their carry- 
ing poles and struck upright and crosswise blows 
and they knocked over soldiers and onlookers. 
The travelers to the north all leaped down from 
their carts and pushed the carts so to form a bar- 
ticade. Two of the travelers pushed their way 
into the crowd and one took Sung Chiang on his 
back and the other took up Tai Chung. As for 
the others, they drew out their bows and arrows 


and there were some who had stones and threw 
them and there were some with darts. 

Now these who were travelers were Ch’ao Kai 
and Hua Yung, Huang Hsin, Lii Fang, and Kao 
Shen. The ones who were tricksters with weap- 
ons were Yien Shun, Liu T’ang, Tu Ch’ien and 
Sung Wan. The porters were Chu Kuei, Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger, Chen T’ien Shou and Shih 
Yung. The ones who were snake charmers were 
Juan The Second, Juan The Fifth, Juan The 
Seventh and Pei Sheng. Sixteen chiefs of the 
robbers’ lair were there and with the robbers they 
led there were more than a hundred men, and | 
they fell to killing on all four sides. 

Then that great black fellow was seen in the 
crowd swinging his broadaxes this way and that 
heedlessly. But Ch’ao Kai and his comrades did 
not know him; only they saw he put forth more 
strength than any one of them and killed more 
than any of them. Then Ch’ao Kai suddenly 
thought to himself, “Tai Chung once spoke of © 
The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and that he 
was a good friend of Sung Chiang’s. He is a 
coarse fellow, too.” And Ch’ao Kai called out, 
“Ts not that good fellow there in front The Black 
Whirlwind?” 

But how could that fellow be willing to an- 
swer? Leaping like a flame of fire he fell upon 
men here and there and everywhere. Then Ch’ao 
Kai called to the two robbers who carried Sung 
Chiang and Tai Chung that they were to follow 
that big black fellow. ; 

So they all left the cross roads and as they 
went they did not care whether they met soldiers 
or officials or people, they felled them all to the 
earth. The blood ran in a river and the ones 
that were speared and felled were beyond count- 
ing. The chieftains left their carts and their bur- 
dens and the whole crowd followed after the big 
black fellow and they slaughtered their way out 
of the city. 

Behind them were Hua Yung and Huang 
Hsin, Li Fang and Kao Shen, and they held 
their bows and let their arrows fly behind them 
like a flock of locusts. Of the soldiers and the 
people of that city of Chiang Chou, which one 
dared to come near them? 

And the big black fellow killed his way 
straight to the river’s edge and his body was 
covered with blood. Yet even there at the river’s 
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edge he still killed on. Then Ch’ao, holding his 
sword, cried out, “This matter has naught to 
do with the people! Do not keep on killing them, 
therefore!” 

But how could that fellow be willing to hear 
what Ch’ao Kai called? With every blow of an 
axe he struck a man down. He had gone thus 
some miles along the river’s edge when ahead of 
him suddenly stretched the expanse of the river, 
its waters rough, and there was no further road 
upon the land. Ch’ao Kai, seeing it, could but 
cry out bitterness. Only then did the big black 
fellow call out, “Do not fear! Bring our elder 
brothers hither into the temple!” 

When they all came to see, there was a great 
temple there beside the river and the two sides 
of the gate were closely fastened shut. The big 
black fellow struck it open with a blow of his 
two axes and he rushed inside. As Ch’ao Kai and 
the others watched they saw on both sides very 
ancient juniper and pine trees which cast their 
shade over the temple, and above the gate were 
four great characters written in gold, and they 
said, “Temple To The White Dragon.” 

And the robbers carried Sung Chiang and Tai 
Chung into the temple and there put them down. 
Only then did Sung Chiang dare to open his 
eyes. He saw Ch’ao Kai and the others and he 
began to weep and to say, “Elder Brother, are 
we not meeting in a dream?” 

Then Ch’ao Kai exhorted him, saying, “Gra- 
cious Brother, you would not stay in our moun- 
tain and so you have met today’s bitterness. Who 
is this strong, murderous fellow?” 

Sung Chiang said, “This is The Black Whirl- 
wind Li K’uei. Several times he would have 
freed me out of the gaol but I was afraid I could 
not escape and I would not let him have his 
way.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, ‘It would be hard to find a 
man like this, he has put forth such mighty 
strength and he does not fear knife or axe or 
arrow or dart.” 

Hua Yung then shouted, “‘Let us first put 
some clothing upon our two elder brothers!” 

Even as they met together here Li K’uei was 
seen coming out of the veranda bearing his 
two axes and Sung Chiang called out, saying, 
“Brother, whither do you go?” 

Li K’uei answered, saying, ‘I am seeking the 


priests of this temple that I may kill them all 
together. The cursed things, afraid of every god 
and devil, went and locked the cursed temple 
gates in the day! I will drag them hither and sac- 
rifice them to the gate! But I cannot find the 
things!’ 

But Sung Chiang said, ‘Pray come first and 
meet with my elder brothers the chiefs.” 

Now Li K’uei heard this and he dropped his 
two axes and came and knelt before Ch’ao Kai 
and he said, “Elder Brother, do not blame the 
coarse and stupid Iron Ox.” And then he met 
them all. He recognized Chu Kuei as a man of 
his own region and the two of them were might- 
ily pleased. Then Hua Yung said, “Elder 
Brother, you told us all only to follow our 
brother Li K’uei. Now we have come here and 
ahead of us a great river prevents us and theré 
is no way to go, nor is there a ship come to meet 
us. What if the soldiers come out of the city to 
pursue and kill us? How can we then withstand 
them? How can we reinforce ourselves?” 

Then Li K’uei said, “Do not hurry. I will go 
with you and kill our way into the city again 
and we will kill that accursed Ts’ai magistrate 
and all his men, and then our hearts can be 
happy.” 

Now Tai Chung came to himself again and 
he called out, “Brother, your coarse temper will 
not do here. There are five or seven thousand 
horsemen in the city. If you slaughter your way 
back into the city, surely all will be lost.” 

Then Juan The Seventh said, ‘““We can see 
several boats in the distance across the river. We 
three brothers will swim across the water and 
seize those boats and bring them here and ferry 
you all over. How is this?” 

And Ch’ao Kai answered, “‘This is the best 
way of all.” 

Then the three Juan brothers stripped them- 
selves free of their clothing except their girdles 
and into this each man thrust a dagger and they 
leaped into the water. When they had swum per- 
haps a sixth of a mile they saw up the river three 
row boats approaching them. As they came the 
boatmen whistled and called, and the boats flew 
swift as the wind. As they all watched they saw 
on each boat some ten-odd men and they all held 
weapons in their hands. They all began to be 
stirred in fear. 
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Now Sung Chiang heard this inside the tem- 
ple and he said, “How can my life be so des- 
tined for such bitterness as this!’ and as he has- 
tened out of the temple to see, he saw sitting 
upon the foremost boat a huge fellow who held 
downwards a glittering five-pronged fork. About 
his head was wound into the knot of his hair a 
red cord. Upon his lower person were trousers 
of white silk to use in the water. He blew a whis- 
tle in his mouth. Sung Chiang, seeing this, knew 
he was no other than Chang Shun and in great 
haste Sung Chiang beckoned to him and called, 
“Brother, save me!” 

When Chang Shun and the others with him 
saw it was Sung Chiang he cried out loudly, 
“Truly it is well!” and as though they flew they 
rowed to the shore. 

When the three Juans saw them they swam 
back and everyone came from the boats and went 
to the temple, and Sung Chiang saw Chang Shun 
and the ranks of good strong men with him. On 
the other boat’s prow was Chang Heng, leading 
Mu Hung and Mu Ch’un and Hsiieh Yung and 
some ten-odd villagers and all on one boat. 

On the third boat Li Chiin led Li Li, T’ung 
Wei, T’ung Meng and they also had with them 
some ten-odd salt smugglers, and each man with 
his weapon or staff came ashore. Chang Shun saw 
Sung Chiang and his happiness was as though 
it had dropped down from Heaven, and weeping 
he made obeisance and he said, “Ever.since my 
elder brother was under court arrest I have not 
sat or stood in peace. Yet I had no way whereby 
to save you. Today I heard that Tai Chung was 
also taken, and I did not meet Li K’uei either. 
I could but go and seek out my elder brother and 
take him to the village of the old lord Mu. There 
we called many such as we knew and today we 
were just about to fight our way to Chiang Chou 
and were going to force our way into the gaol 
and rescue you. I did not dream that you, our 
Elder Brother, had already good fellows to save 
you and bring you hither. I do not dare to ask 
who all these braves are, but must this not be 
that righteous one of Liang Shan P’o, The Heav- 
enly King Ch’ao?” 

And Sung Chiang pointed to the one standing 
above and said, “This one is indeed our elder 
brother Ch’ao Kai. All of you come hither into 
the temple and do him reverence.” 


Chang Shun and those eight with him, Ch’ao 
Kai and the sixteen with him, Sung Chiang, Tai 
Chung and Li K’uei in all were twenty-nine per- 
sons, and they all went into The White Dragon 
Temple to meet together. This can be considered 
the first lesser joining together of the righteous 
robbers at The White Dragon Temple. 

At this time these twenty-nine good fellows 
each performed the rites of courtesy. Then a rob- 
ber was seen coming in the greatest haste to the 
temple to make report, saying, “Drums are beat- 
ing and gongs sounding in the city of Chiang 
Chou, and horses and men are prepared to come 
in pursuit! Far, far off we can see the great flags 
hiding the sun, and swords and arrows ate like 
flax standing in the field. Before are horsemen 
on armored horses and behind are the soldiers 
with weapons and their captains. They have 
great knives and great axes and they are coming 
to do battle at The White Dragon Temple!” 

Li K’uei heard this and he gave a great shout, 
“We will go and kill them!” And he took up his 
two broadaxes and rushed out of the temple. 

Then Ch’ao Kai called out, ‘Since the first 
step is taken the second must follow! All of you 
good fellows help me who am surnamed Ch’ao! 
We must kill every soldier and horse of Chiang 
Chou! Only then can we return to our lair!” 

And all the heroes rose together and answered, 
“We will all obey your command!” . 

And the hundred and forty or fifty men all 
shouted together and they rushed to the shore of 
the river. 


Because of this the waves were dyed red and 
the dead men heaped up like mountains. 


Leaping over the waves, the sky-blue dragons 
sent forth their fiery breath, 

Mountain-climbing tigers, the fierce ones, 
breathed out their windy gales of death. 


How then did Ch’ao Kai and all these good fel- 
lows leave Chiang Chou? Pray hear it told in the 
next chapter. 
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SUNG CHIANG BY GUILE 
CAPTURES THE CITY 


OF WU WEI CHUN. 
CHANG SHUN CAPTURES 


HUANG WEN PING 
ALIVE 


IT IS SAID: Ff... White Dragon 


Temple outside of the city of Chiang Chou the 
good fellows from the robbers’ lair stormed the 
beheading grounds and they saved Sung Chiang 
and Tai Chung. These good fellows were indeed 
Ch’ao Kai, Hua Yung, Huang Hsin, Li Fang, 
Kao Shen, Liu T’ang, Yien Shun, Tu Ch’ien, 
Sung Wan, Chu Kuei, Wang The Dwarf Tiger, 
Chen T’ien Shou, Shih Yung, Juan The Second, 
Juan The Fifth, Juan The Seventh and Pei 
Sheng, in all seventeen, and they led some eighty 
or ninety fierce, brave, strong men. The good 
fellows who came down the river Ching Yang 
to help them were Chang Shun; Chang Heng, 
Li Chiin, Li Li, Mu Hung, Mu Ch’un, T’ung 
Wei, T’ung Meng, and Hsiieh Yung, nine good 
fellows, and they led also more than forty men, 
who were salt smugglers upon the river, and they 
brought three large boats here to the rescue. 
From the city there was The Black Whirlwind 
Li K’uei, who led them all, killing as he went to 
the river’s edge, and with those who came with 
him there were in all a hundred and forty or fifty 
men. They all met together in The White 
Dragon Temple, and they heard what the rob- 
ber reported, that soldiers from the city of 
Chiang Chou were waving their flags and beat- 
ing their drums and coming in pursuit. 

Now when that Black Whirlwind Li K’uei 
heard this he gave a great roar and he lifted his 
two broadaxes in his hands and he went first out 
of the temple gate. And all the good fellows 


shouted in unison and holding aloft the weapons 
they had, they all rushed out of the temple to- 
gether to meet the enemy. Liu T’ang and Chu 
Kuei first protected Sung Chiang and the head 
gaoler and took them on to the boats and Li Chiin 
and Chang Shun and the three Juans prepared 
the boats. As they looked to the shore they saw 
that the imperial soldiers who came out were, in- 
cluding horsemen, some five or seven thousand 
in number. Those in front wore helmets and 
armor and they carried bows and many arrows 
and in their hands they held spears. Around them 
were the soldiers,on foot and they waved flags 
and shouted their war cry and they came for- 
ward ready to kill. ( 

On the other side Li K’uei was in front hold- 
ing his two broadaxes and he came flying toward 
the enemy stark naked. Behind him were Hua 
Yung, Huang Hsin, Lit Fang and Kao Shen, 
and they surrounded him to protect him. Now 
Hua Yung, seeing that the horsemen in front all 
had their spears poised, only feared that Li K’uei 
would be wounded, and he freed one hand and 
took out his bow and arrows. He fitted the arrow 
to the string and pulled wide his bow and he 
aimed at the one who led the horsemen and he let 
fly an arrow with a singing noise. The horseman 
was seen to tumble under his horse. Then all the 
horsemen were startled and each man thought to 
run for his life. They turned their horses’ heads 
and knocked over many of the soldiers on foot. 

Then all the good fellows on the other side 
charged forward-and they killed the imperial 
soldiers so that the dead lying every way were 
trampled to pieces and the river was dyed red. 
They killed them all the way to the city, where 
there were soldiers to succor the defeated, and 
these had early begun to roll down beams and 
great stones from the city wall as the soldiers 
outside rushed into the city. Then they locked 
the city gates and for several days they did not 
dare to come out. 

All the good fellows then dragged The Black 
Whirlwind away and they returned to the front 
of The White Dragon Temple where they pre- 
pared to embark on the boats. And Ch’ao Kai 
counted over the men and bade them divide and 
come aboard, and they set sail and left the shore. 

And they met opportune winds and they put 
sail. And so the three great boats, filled with 
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many men, horses, and the robber chieftains, 
went toward the village of the old lord Mu, and 
all the way they had the favorable wind. Soon 
they came to the shore and the place where they 
might come out of the boats, and so all of them 
came on land. 

Then Mu Hung invited them all to come to 
the guest hall of his home and the old lord Mu 
came out to welcome them, and Sung Chiang 
and all the others met him and the old lord said, 
“All of you, Sirs and Chieftains, have been 
. wearied the night through. Pray come into the 
guest hall and rest your honorable persons.” 

So each man went into the hall and rested 
awhile and straightened his garments. and 
mended his weapons. _ 

On that day Mu Hung commanded the vil- 
lagers to kill a cow and to kill ten-odd pigs, 
sheep, chickens, geese, fish and ducks and all 
such dainty meats and fine dishes and to prepare 
a feast with which to entertain the robber chief- 
tains. In the midst of their feasting they talked 
of many things, and Ch’ao Kai said, “If it had 
not been for the two elder brothers and the others 
who brought the boats to save us, we must as- 
suredly have been captured and put into gaol.” 

The old lord Mu asked, “But why did you 
come out by that road?” 

Li K’uei said, “At that time wherever I saw 
people thickest I went to kill them! They came 
with me of themselves—I did not tell them to!” 

When the others heard this they laughed 
heartily and Sung Chiang rose and said to them 
all, “This humble one Sung Chiang, if it had not 
been that you good fellows had come and saved 
Tai Chung and me, we would have met an un- 
timely end. Such mercy-as you have shown today 
is deeper than the deepest sea. How can I repay 
you all? I can but hate that thing Huang Wen 
Ping, who would dig me up by the roots and pick 
my very teeth out. Several times has he set others 
on to harm us. Upon such hatred how can we not 
take revenge? How can I again ask a favor from 
you as wide as Heaven so that we can go and at- 
tack the city of Wu Wei Chiin and kill that 
- thing Huang Wen Ping, and so vent me this re- 
| venge in my heart? Only then can I go back to 
the lair; what think you of this?” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, ““We can only once at- 
tack an enemy secretly. How can we do it again? 


This time the treacherous thief has already a 
plot. Better that we return first to our lair and 
gather together a great army of men and horses 
and take with us Wu Wung and Kung Sun 


Sheng, these two honored ones, and Ling Ch’ung 


and Ch’ing Ming, and let all of them come and 
take revenge with us. Nor will that be too late, 
either.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “If we return to the 
mountain, we cannot come again. In the first 
place, the mountain is distant and the road long. 


_ In the second place, they will send out letters to 


every small place to be on guard. We must not be 
fools. Let us take this good chance and put forth 
our hands at once. Let us not wait until they have 
prepared.” 

And Hua Yung said, “Elder Brother, you 
have seen aright. Yet although it is thus, there 
is not one of us who knows the road. We do not 
know what the lie of the land of that place is. 
We must first send a spy to that city to see what 
is true and false, and he must see what the ways 
are which lead in and out of that city. And be- 
yond this he must know clearly where that thief 


-Huang Wen Ping lives. Only then can we be- 


gin.” 

Then Hsiieh Yung rose and said, “I have trav- 
eled far by river and lake and I know this city 
of Wu Wei Chiin very well. I will go and spy 
the once—how is that?” 

And Sung Chiang said, “If this good brother 
will go once, that is best of all.” 

On that day therefore Hsiieh Yung took leave 
of all the others and he went out alone. 


Let it now be told only how Sung Chiang and 
all the chiefs in the village of Mu Hung con- 
sulted together how they could attack Wu Wei 
Chiin. They ordered their soldiers and horses 
and weapons for battle and they prepared their 
bows and arrows and they chose out boats both 
large and small and all such things they made 
ready. When.all was finished and Hsiieh Yung 
had been gone two days he returned bringing 
with him a man to come and meet Sung Chiang. 
Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, “Brother, who 
is this brave fellow?” 

Hsiieh Yung answered, saying, “This man’s 
surname is Hou and his name is Chien and his 
ancestors were natives of the province of 


age 
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Kiangsi. He is the finest of tailors and his needle 
seems to fly and his thread to run. Beyond this he 
is skilled in weapons, and he formerly reverenced 
me as his teacher. Men see how black and thin 
his face is and how light and swift his body and 
so he is nicknamed The Strong Armed Gorilla. 
He is now in the city of Wu Wei Chiin and 
working in the home of Huang Wen Ping. Be- 
cause I saw him I invited him to come hither.” 

Then Sung Chiang was greatly pleased and he 
told Hou Chien to sit with them to take counsel. 
Now The Strong Armed Gorilla was destined to 
be one of the seventy-two stars and therefore his 
temper and nature were in accord with these 
others. Sung Chiang then asked for news of 
Chiang Chou and he asked how the roads were to 
Wu Wei Chiin and Hsieh Yung answered, 
“The magistrate Ts’ai now has counted the num- 
ber of soldiers and people who have been killed 
and there are five hundred and more. Of those 
wounded and those struck by arrows the number 
is beyond counting, and messengers have been 
appointed to travel by night and by day to report 
the matter to the Emperor. The gates of the city 
are locked after the hour of noon and all who 
come in and out are questioned most severely. 
But this trouble that you, Elder Brother, fell 
into had nothing to do with the magistrate Ts’ai. 
It was all because of that thing Huang Wen 
Ping who time and again urged the magistrate 
and pointed out where he might injure you. Now 
seeing that you have escaped from the gaol, the 
city is all in confusion and day and night they 
are on guard. This humble one has also gone to 
Wu Wei Chiin to listen about the city and there 
I met this brother as he came out to eat and be- 
cause of this I found out all these details. 

Then Sung Chiang asked, “Elder Brother 
Hou, how did you know?” 

And Hou Chien answered, ‘“This humble one 
has ever loved to learn of fencing and I have 
learned much of my master Hsiieh and for this 
I dared not forget his mercy. During these last 
few days Huang Wen Ping asked me to come 
especially to his house to make garments and 
when I came I met my master, and when he men- 
tioned the great name of the well-loved elder 
brother and told me all concerning this matter, 
this humble one desired to know you, loved 
Elder Brother, and so I came especially to tell 


you all. Now this Huang Wen Ping has an own 
brother and he is named Huang Wen Yi, and 
they are sons of one mother. But this Huang 
Wen Yi is by nature one who does good deeds. 
He mends bridges and smooths roads and wher- 
ever a god is broken he mends him and he gives 
food to priests. Those in danger he delivers, those 
in need he helps and he saves the poor. In the city 
of Wu Wei Chiin they all call him The Yellow’ 
Faced God. But Huang Wen Ping although he 
is an official of this city in his heart only wishes 
to injure people and he loves always to do evil. 


_ The people call him Sting Of The Wasp. These 


two brothers have divided their house and they 


_ live in separate courts but they come in and go 


out of one street. The door to the north is the 
good brother’s. Huang Wen Ping lives next the 
city wall; Huang Wen Yi is next the main 
street. There I have been working and I heard 
the official Huang come home and tell of this 
matter. ‘Again the magistrate has been deceived. 
It is I who told the magistrate to kill them first 
and then report the matter to those above.’ 
When Huang Wen Yi heard him talk thus he 
could but curse him behind his back and say, 
‘Again he is doing this sort of fierce thing which 
will cut his own days short.’ And to Huang Wen 
Ping he said, ‘It has nothing to do with you. 
Why are you determined to injure him? If 
Heaven punishes him then your revenge will be 
quickly come. Are you not inviting disaster?’ 
These last two days Huang Wen Ping has heard 
that you have rescued the revolutionaries and he 
has been very fearful. Last night he went to see 
the magistrate and they have taken counsel to- 
gether concerning this matter and he is still there 
and he has not come back.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, “And how far is 
Huang Wen Ping’s home from his brother’s?” 

Hou Chien answered, “It was formerly one 
house and it is now divided. There is but a vege- 
table garden between.” 

Again Sung Chiang asked, ‘And how many 
people are there in Huang Wen Ping’s home? 
How many families in the household?” 

Hou Chien answered, “Men and women to- 
gether there are forty or fifty of them.” 

Then Sung Chiang said to the others, 
‘Heaven bids me take revenge and so it has sent 
me this man especially. Although this be so, I 
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must trust to you, all my brothers, to support 
mess 

Then they all said together, “Surely will we 
spend our very lives in pressing forward so that 
we may indeed put an end to this grasping, fawn- 
ing, treacherous, ruthless man, and we will take 
revenge for you and wipe out the hatred from 
your heart.” 

And again Sung Chiang said, “But I hate only 
Huang Wen Ping, this one man, and it has noth- 
ing to do with the people of Wu Wei Chiin, and 
if his brother is so compassionate and good a man 
we must not for anything injure him. Do not let 
men under Heaven curse me for one who does 
not love mercy. When you all go, my Brothers, 
you are not to do one least injury to the people. 
When you have reached that place, I have a 
plan, and I only look to you all to help and sup- 
port me.” 

Then all the chiefs promised together, “We 
will hear only what our elder brother says.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “I must trouble the 
old lord Mu to give me eighty or ninety sacks 
and J want also a hundred-odd bundles of reeds. 
I must use five large boats and two small boats 
and I will ask Chang Shun and Li Chiin to row 
these two small boats. On the five large boats I 
will use Chang Heng, the three Juans, T’ung 
Wei, and all those who can walk under water. 
Only thus can I carry out my plan.” 

Then Mu Hung replied, “We have here the 
reeds, oil, sacks and fuel—we have them all. 
The villagers can all walk under water and 
handle boats. Pray let Elder Brother proceed.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “Then we will use 
this brother Hou to lead Hsiieh Yung and Pei 
Sheng, and let them first go into the city of Wu 
Wei Chiin and there hide and in the second part 
of the third watch of the night of the second day 
they are to listen for the whistle fastened in a 
pigeon’s tail as it flies outside the city wall. Then 
Pei Sheng is to come up on the city wall to help 
us. He is to put up first a signal of white silk and 
it must be near to Huang Wen Ping’s house and 
it must be the place where we are to climb the 
city wall. Then Shih Yung and Tu Ch’ien are to 
garb themselves as beggars and they are to go to 
the city gate and there hide. When you see 
flames, it will be the sign for you to begin. You 
are to kill the guards of the city gate. Li Chiin 


and Chang Shun must go to and fro upon the 
river’s edge and see who needs succor and go 
quickly to his aid, and so wait for us.” 

When Sung Chiang had fixed his commands 
upon each one, Hsiieh Yung, Pei Sheng and Hou 
Chien went first alone. After them came Shih 
Yung and Tu Ch’ien, garbed as beggars, and in 
their clothing they hid short knives and secret 
weapons and they went out together. Then the 
others carried sand and sacks and the reeds, the 
oil and the fuel, and they went on the boats and 
filled the sacks with the sand. 

When the appointed time was come each of 
these good fellows girded himself and prepared 
and made ready his weapons. They hid them- 
selves in the cabins of the boats and the chief- 


‘tains divided and went aboard the boats also. 


Ch’ao Kai, Sung Chiang and Hua Yung went on 
to T’ung Wei’s boat. Yien Shun, Wang The 


_ Dwarf Tiger and Chen T’ien Shou all went on 


Chang Heng’s boat. Tai Chung, Liu T’ang and 
Huang Hsin were on Juan The Second’s boat. 
Li Fang, Kao Shen and Li Li were on Juan The 
Fifth’s boat. Mu Hung, Mu Ch’un and Li K’uei 
were on Juan The Seventh’s boat. There were 
only Chu Kuei and Sung Wan and they were left 
in the old lord Mu’s village and they were to spy 
and to hear the news of Chiang Chou. Then T’ ung 
Meng was told to row out a swift fishing boat 
and to go ahead and spy out the road, The rob- 
bers and the soldiers all hid in the cabins. Their 
underlings and the villagers and the boatmen 
poled and managed the boats and that night they 
went secretly to Wu Wei Chin. 

Now this time of the year was the end of the 
seventh moon and the night was cool but wind- 
less. The moonlight fell white upon the clear 
water of the river, and the shadows in the river 
repeated the mountains on the land. It was per- 
haps at the beginning of the first watch when the 
boats, large and small, came to the shores of Wu 
Wei Chiin, and they chose a spot where the reeds 
were deep and there they anchored their boats in 
a row. ¢ 

Then T’ung Meng was seen to turn his boat 
about and come back to make report, saying, 
“There is not a sound in the city.” 

Therefore Sung Chiang bade the men under 
his command to take the sand and sacks and reeds 
and the fuel and throw them on the shore nearest 
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the city, and he listened then and he heard the 
watchman’s drum beat the second watch. Then 
he told each man to drag a sack of sand and a 
load of reeds and they piled them up beside the 
city wall, one upon the other. Each man held in 
his hand his weapon of war. Only Chang Heng, 
the three Juans, and the two T’ungs were left on 
the boats to meet them-when they came back. All 
the other chieftains hastened to the city wall. As 
they looked at the city they saw they were a 
sixth of a mile from the north gate and there 
Sung Chiang told them to free the pigeon with 
the whistle. Then they saw upon the city wall a 
bamboo pole wrapped around with the white 
signal and the wind rose and waved it to and fro. 

When Sung Chiang saw this he bade the men 
to pile the sacks there and he told them to carry 
the fuel and the reeds and the oil up the wall 
with them. There they saw Pei Sheng waiting 
for them and he pointed and said, ‘““There in that 
neighborhood is where Huang Wen Ping lives.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked Pei Sheng, saying, 
“Where are Hsiieh Yung and Hou Chien?” 

Pei Sheng replied, “They have already gone 
secretly to Huang Wen Ping’s house, and they 
wait until Elder Brother comes.” 

Again Sung Chiang asked, “And have you seen 
Shih Yung and Tu Ch’ien?” 

And Pei Sheng answered, “They are both at 
the city gate, and wait near there.” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this he led all 
the good fellows and they went into the city and 
they went straight to Huang Wen Ping’s gate. 
There they saw Hou Chien hiding in the shadow 
of the eaves, and Sung Chiang called to him to 
come and he put his mouth to his ear and said in 


a low voice, ‘““You go and open the gate of the, 


vegetable garden and let the men put the reeds 


and the oil and fuel in there, and you may tell 


Hsiieh Yung to come and set fire to it. Then you 
are to go and knock on Huang Wen Ping’s gate 
and say, ‘The lord’s house next door is on fire. 
There are boxes and furniture and goods to be 
brought in.’ When you have knocked the door 
open, surely will I have a plan.” 

Then Sung Chiang divided his men into two 
parts to guard the ends of the street and Hou 
Chien went first and opened the garden gate and 
the men brought the reeds and fuel in and piled 
it there. Then Hou Chien started a flame on a 


torch and he gave the torch to Hsiieh Yung, and 
he darted out and he ran out and knocked on the 
gate and called out, “The great lord next door 
has his house afire! There are boxes and baskets 
here to be brought in! Open quickly, therefore!” 

When those within heard this and they rose to 
see, they saw fire rising from next door and in 
great haste they opened the door and came forth. 
Then Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang and all the 
others shouted in chorus, “Kill the way in!” 

Each good fellow rushed forward and every- 
one they saw they killed, and every pair they 
saw they killed the pair. The whole house of 
Huang Wen Ping, outside and inside, old and 
young, forty or fifty people, they killed them all 
clean. Not one was left. Only Huang Wen Ping 
himself was not seen. But all these good fellows 
collected out of his courts the gold and the silver 
that he had robbed in times past from the people. 
Then they blew a great blast on their bugles and 
they carried away the treasure and the boxes and 
they hastened again to the city wall. 


Let it now be told of Shih Yung and Tu 
Ch’ien. When they saw the fire rise each took 
out his pointed sword and they killed the guards 
of the city gate. Then they saw the neighbors of 
the first street coming out with buckets of water 
and ladders and they were all hastening to the 
fire. But Shih Yung and Tu Clrien shouted out 
in great voices, “Ha, you people, you are not to 
go forward! There are countless thousands of us 
good fellows from the mountain lair here, and 
we have come to kill the house of Huang Wen 
Ping and all his wives great and small! We do it 
to take revenge for Sung Chiang and Tai Chung! 
It has nothing to do with you who are the people. 
Quickly return to your homes and hide. Do not 
come out and manage what is none of your af- 
fain! 

But some of the people would not believe 
them and they stood still to stare. Then they saw 
The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei whirl up his two 
axes and strike them along the earth. Only then 
did they cry out in chorus and lifting up their 
ladders and water buckets, they all ran away in 
arush. In the neighborhood behind the gate there 
were a few more gate guards and they led some 
men out and they brought ropes and hooks and 
they all came rushing forth to put out the fire. 
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But Hua Yung soon put up his bow and let fly an 
arrow and one of these soldiers fell, and Li K’uei 
said in a great shout, “He who wants to die, let 
him come and put out the fire!” 

Those soldiers also all retreated. And Hsiieh 
Yung was seen holding a torch and he set fire to 
Huang Wen Ping’s house, both front and back, 
and from this place and that the flames burst 
forth. Li K’uei then with his axe split open the 
iron lock on the city gate and he opened the gate 
wide. Half of the robbers came down over the 
wall and half came out through the gate, and the 
three Juans, Chang Heng, and T’ung Wei all 
came to succor them and they joined into one 
group and carried the booty on to the boats. 

Now the people of Wu Wei Chiin knew al- 
ready that the city of Chiang Chou had been 
robbed of the prisoners by these good fellows of 
the robbers’ lair, and that countless numbers of 
the Deople had been killed, and so how could 
they dare to come out to pursue them? They 
could but close their eyes to it, and Sung Chiang 
and all the good fellows grieved only because 
they had not taken Huang Wen Ping. They all 
went on the boat and rowed off and they went 
toward the village of Mu Hung’s family, and 
of this no more will be told. 


Let it be told then that when those in the city 
of Chiang Chou saw flames rise in Wu Wei 
Chiin so that the whole sky was red, the whole 
city began to talk and they could only go and 
_ Teport the matter to the magistrate. Now Huang 
Wen Ping was at that very time in the court on 
business and when he heard what had been re- 
ported, in greatest haste he came to plead before 
the magistrate and he said, ‘My humble city is 
on fire and I am anxious to return home to it.” | 

The magistrate Ts’ai heard this and in great 
haste he commanded the city gates to be opened 
and he commanded an official boat to ferry 
Huang Wen Ping across the river. Huang Wen 
Ping thanked the magistrate and in great haste 
he came out and with his retainers he went to 
the boat with all speed. When the boat had left 
the shore and was on the face of the river and 
turned to Wu Wei Chiin, the boatman saw how 
fierce the fire was and that the whole river was 
red with its glow, and he said, “This fire is inside 
the north gate.” 


‘Now when Huang Wen Ping heard him say 
this, his heart grew yet more anxious, and when 
they had rowed to the middle of the river he saw 


_ there a small boat that was being rowed past. In 


a little while yet another small boat was seen 
also rowed along. But it did not pass the official 
boat; instead it turned straight toward it. Then 
his retainers shouted out, “What boat is this? 
How dares it come at us straight like this?” 

Then they saw a great tall fellow leap out on 
the boat and he held in his hand a barbed hook, 
and he answered, “We are the boat that goes to 
Chiang Chou to report the fire.” 

Then Huang Wen Ping crawled out of his 
boat cabin and he asked, “Where is the fire?” 

That big fellow answered, “The good fellows 
from the mountain lair have killed everyone in 
the house of the official Huang and they have 
taken all his treasure and now the house is burn- 
ing still.” 

Cries of bitterness burst from Huang Wen 
Ping and he did not know how it was with the 
affair. The fellow heard him and with one fling 
of his hook he had caught the official boat and 
he leaped over into it. 

Now Huang Wen Ping was a clever, tricky 
man and he had already seen there was some- 
thing wrong and he turned instantly and ran out 
the back of the boat and jumped into the heart 
of the river. But suddenly he saw another boat 
come out before his face and a man crawled into 
the water beneath him and seized him about the 
waist. With his other hand he seized Huang 
Wen Ping’s knot of hair and dragged him upon 
the boat, and the tall fellow on the other boat 
had early come to aid and he took a hempen rope 
and bound Huang Wen Ping. 


The one who walked under the water and who 
caught Huang Wen Ping alive was White Stripe 
In The Waves Chang Shun. The one on the boat 
with the hook was The Dragon Who Roils 
Rivers Li Chiin. These two good fellows stood 
fast upon the official boat and the boatman 
could but knock his head before them and Li 
Chiin said, “I will not kill you. I only wish to 
seize this Huang Wen Ping. Do you only go 
back. Tell that robber and donkey of a magis- 
trate, ‘We good fellows of the mountain lair 
will for the present leave that ass’s head of his 
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where it is. But sooner or later we will come for 
rea & 

The boatman, all of a tremble, said, ‘““This— 
this—this hum-hum-ble one will—will go t- 
tell 77 

Then Li Chiin and Chang Shun took Huang 
Wen Ping on to their own small boat and they 
let the official boat go, and the two good fellows 
on the two boats went straight to the village of 
Mu. They soon came to shore and there they saw 
the company of chieftains all waiting there for 
them and they helped to bring the booty ashore. 
When they heard it said Huang Wen Ping was 
captured Sung Chiang could not restrain his 
joy, and all the good fellows felt their hearts 
filled with joy and they said, “Truly did we wish 
to meet this man face to face.” 

Now Li Chiin and Chang Shun had soon 
brought Huang Wen Ping ashore. And all of 
them watched and stood on guard, and at last 
they withdrew from the shores of the river and 


turned to the village of the old lord Mu. Chu: 


Kuei and Sung Wan met them and they entered 
the village and there in the central hall they sat 
down. 

And Sung Chiang took the wet garments from 
Huang Wen Ping and he bound him to a green 
willow tree. Then he asked the chieftains to sit 
in a circle about him and he cried out, ‘Fetch 
hither a jug of wine and pour it out for all!” 

From Ch’ao Kai at the top to Pei Sheng at the 
end there were in all thirty good fellows and 
when each had drunk wine Sung Chiang cursed 
Huang Wen Ping mightily, saying, “You thing 
that you are! In the times past I had no quarrel 
with you, I have never done you ill, and why 
have you harmed me? Thrice and many times 
have you urged the magistrate to kill the two of 
us. If you have ever read the books of the sages, 
then why will you do such fierce and poisonous 
deeds as these? You needed not to revenge your- 
self on me for killing your father, then why did 
you at any cost seek some way to harm me? Your 
elder brother, Huang Wen Yi, was born of one 
mother with such a thing as you—then how is it 
he is so assiduous in virtue? I have long heard 
that in that city of yours they all call him a god. 
Last night I did not injure him in the least. But 
you thing, you do nothing in this whole country- 
side except to injure men. You join yourself to 


the powerful and the strong, you curry favor 
with the officials and you cheat and oppress good 
people. I know that all the people of Wu Wei 
Chiin call you Huang The Wasp’s Sting. But 
today I shall take the sting out of you!” 

Then Huang Wen Ping made humble reply, 
saying, “This lowly one knows already his fault. 
I can only ask that you let me die soon.” 

Ch’ao Kai shouted out, ‘““You thief and ass! 
Can you fear you will not die? You thing! If 
you knew this day must come you should have 
repented long since of your evil.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, ‘Which 
brother will put forth his hand for me?” 

At this The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei leaped 
up and he said, “I will put my hand forth and 
chop this thing up for my elder brother! I see he 
is fat and plump and he looks good enough to 
fry and eat!” 

And Ch’ao Kai said, “He speaks rightly.” 
Then he commanded, “Bring hither a brazier of 
coals and slice this thing up in small pieces. 
Then throw the flesh on the coals and bring wine 
to eat with the meat, and thus we can cool the 
anger of revenge in my elder brother’s heart.” 

And Li K’uei took up the pointed knife and 
he looked at Huang Wen Ping and he laughed 
and said, “You thing, you were behind the 
magistrate’s guest hall and you told lies about 
this and about that and you stirred up harm for 
everyone! Where there was no harm you made it 
and you urged him on to evil. Today you would 
die quickly but I the lord would have you die 
slowly!” 

Then he with his pointed knife first began to 
cut the flesh from Huang Wen Ping’s legs, and 
he chose the good meat and there before Huang 
Wen Ping’s eyes he heated the flesh on the coals 
and ate it with wine. Cutting piece after piece 
and broiling it thus on the coals in a short time 
he had cut away all of Huang Wen Ping’s flesh 
from his bones. Only then did Li K’uei open the 
breast and take out the heart and liver and he 
took these and made a broth of them for the 
chieftains to drink when they were drunken. 

When the good fellows had seen Huang Wen 
Ping thus cut to pieces they came to the great 
hall to congratulate Sung Chiang. There they 
saw Sung Chiang kneeling first upon the ground. 
Then all the chiefs made haste to kneel also and 
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together they said, ‘Elder Brother, what is it 
that troubles you? Speak and no harm will come. 
Which of us your brothers dares not to hear 
you?” 

Then Sung Chiang answered, “I am but an 
ignorant man and from childhood I learned 
‘nothing except to be a scribe. But from the time 
I came out among men I have longed to be with 
the good fellows under Heaven. Yet my strength 
has been feeble and my learning very scanty, 
and I do not know how to receive such good fel- 
lowship. Thus the whole hope of my life has 
been lost. Ever since I was exiled to Chiang 
Chou I have been grateful to the chieftains and 
the good fellows of the mountain lair that you 
have so earnestly entreated me to stay among 
you. But because I did not dare to disobey my 
father’s command; I could not stay among you. 
Yet Heaven has truly given me a good oppor- 
tunity for as I came along the road to Chiang 
, Chou I have met many men greater than ten 
thousand. But I did not think that I could be so 
ignorant even as I am, that in the little time after 
I drank wine I could write those few wild words 
so that Tai Chung would be concerned in it even 
to the point of death. I do thank all of you great 
and good men that you did not shrink from this 
fierce and evil thing but that you went to the 
tiger’s lair and to the dragon’s den to save this 
life of mine, and that through your help I am 
revenged. Because of this great crime two cities 
have been put to turmoil, and surely the magis- 
trate will report it to the Emperor. Today 
whether I will or not I must go to the mountain 
lair and I must come now for refuge to you, my 
Elder Brothers. But I do not know whether your 
wills are the same as mine, you who are not yet 
joined to the great lair. If so, then prepare and 
let us all go together. If there be any who do not 
wish to join, then go whither you will. I fear 
only that what you have done must come out 
and you will be—” 

But before he finished speaking Li K’uei first 
leaped up and he yelled out, “We all go—we all 
go— If there is one who does not go he will taste 
this cursed axe of mine! I will cut him in two 
and there will be an end on it!” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Such coarse talk as 
this! It depends entirely on the hearts of these 
brothers before it can be done.” 


Then they decided among themselves that 
since now they had killed so many of the im- 
perial soldiery, both men and horses, and they 
had disturbed the courts of two cities how could 
it be that it would not be told to the Emperor? 
Surely the Emperor would send many soldiers 
out to seize them, and they said, “If we do not 
therefore go with our elder brother, to die and to 
live with him, then whither shall we go?” 

Sung Chiang was mightily pleased then and 
he thanked them all. 

On that day Chu Kuei and Sung Wan were 
commanded to go first to the mountain lair and 
report. Then the men and horses were to be di- 
vided into five groups. The first group were 
Ch’ao Kai, Sung Chiang, Hua Yung, Tai Chung 
and Li K’uei. The second group were Shih Yung, 
Liu T’ang, Tu Ch’ien, Hsiieh Yung and Hou 
Chien. The third group were Li Chiin, Li Li, Li 
Fang, Kao Shen, T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng. 
The fourth group was Chang Heng, Huang 
Hsin, Chang Shun and the three Juans. The 
fifth group was Mu Hung, Mu Ch’un, Yien 
Shun, Wang The Dwarf Tiger, Chen T’ien 
Shou and Pei Sheng. In the five groups there 
were thirty chieftains, and they led all of their 
men with them, and the booty they had taken 
from the house of Huang Wen Ping they di- 
vided and put upon ¢arts. Mu Hung took with 
him the old lord Mu and the people of the house- 
hold, and the money and treasure they had in the 
house they took upon the carts also. 

Among the villagers there were some who did 
not wish to go and to these were given some 
money and they went themselves to other places 
to work. Such as did wish to go they took with 
them. One group after the other they went their 
way and the first had already started. When Mu 
Hung had put in order everything in his village 
he set alight several torches and he burned the 
village and he left such lands and fields as he 
had and he himself then went to the robbers’ lair. 

Let it not be told further of the five groups of 
men and horses as they went forward each in 
place, each five miles from the other. Let it be 
told rather of the first group, Ch’ao Kai, Sung 
Chiang, Hua Yung, Tai Chung, Li K’uei and 
five horses. They led men and carts and went on 
their way for five days and they came to a place 
ahead whose name was The Mountain Of The 
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Yellow Gate. Then Sung Chiang on horseback 
said to Ch’ao Kai, “The shape of the mountain 
is strange and fierce and there must be great wild 


robbers in there. Send one back to hasten the - 


groups behind and let us cross over the mountain 
all together.” 

But before he had finished speaking gongs 
were heard to beat and drums to sound upon the 
mountain in front. Then Sung Chiang said, “Do 
you believe what I said? Pray let us not move 
but wait until the men and horses behind come 
up to us and we will fight together.” 

Hua Yung took his bow and fitting an arrow 
to it, he held it in his hand. Ch’ao Kai and Tai 
Chung each took his sword. Li K’uei took his 
two axes and they all surrounded Sung Chiang. 
Then each one urged his horse forward. Sud- 
denly out of a slope of the mountain some three 
or five hundred robbers were seen to come forth 
and they surrounded four good fellows who led 
them out. And every man held his weapon in his 
hand and they shouted in loud voices, saying, 
“You who haye turned Chiang Chou upside 
down and you who looted Wu Wei Chiin and 
who have killed many of the state’s soldiers and 
people, now you seek to return to the mountain 
lair at Liang Shan P’o. We four have waited 
long for you. If you are wise you will leave Sung 
Chiang alone with us, and all others shall be for- 
given your lives.” 

Now Sung Chiang heard this and he came out 
from among the others and he knelt on the 
ground and said, “This small one Sung Chiang 
has been injured by men and there was no way 
for me to get revenge. Then many good men 
came from everywhere to save me. But I, small 
as I am, do not know where or how I have of- 
fended the four honorable heroes. Ten thousand 
times do I hope you will lift your hands high'to 
give me this remaining life I have left to me.” 

The four good fellows seeing Sung Chiang 
kneeling in front, made haste to leap down 
from their saddles and they threw aside their 
weapons and flew forward and knelt down in 
obeisance upon the ground and they said, “We 
four brothers have only heard the great name of 
The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang. Although 
we longed ourselves near to death yet we could 
not meet. with you. Then we heard our elder 
brother was in Chiang Chou and that for some- 


thing he suffered from the officials. We broth- 
ers had decided among ourselves that we would 
come and free you out of the gaol but we could 
hear no certain news. The other day we sent a 
robber to Chiang Chou to hear what he could and 
he returned and said, ‘There were many good 
fellows who stirred up the city mightily and they _ 
saved him off the execution grounds and they 
have saved him and taken him to the village of 
Mu. Then they burned Wu Wei Chiin and they 
robbed the house of Huang Wen Ping.? We 
thought our elder brother then must surely pass 
this way and time after time we sent men upon 
the road to see, and we feared even yet that you 
were not:those we truly sought. So we turned our 
words about and seemed to question you and 
thus we have offended our elder brother. Ten 
thousand times do we hope to escape your re- 
proof. But today we have the great fortune to 
see you and in our humble lair we have prepared 
at random a little poor food and coarse wine to 
be a welcome for you. Pray let all the good fel- 
lows go to our lowly lair and there spend a little 
idle time.’” 

Then was Sung Chiang mightily pleased and 
he lifted up the four good fellows and one after 
the other he asked their high names. The one at 
the front was surnamed Ou and his name P’eng 
and his ancestors lived as men of Hang Chou 
and he was a guard upon the river. But because 
he offended the man above him he escaped into 
the wilds and in the green woods with the robbers 
this name was given him and he was called Eagle 
In The Clouds. ‘The second good fellow was sur- 
named Chiang and his name was Ching, and his 


‘ ancestors lived in T’ang Chou in the province of 


Hunan. He was one who failed to pass in the 
examinations in the state halls. Therefore he 
cast aside his books and took up military life and 
he was a man skilled in guile and skilled in writ- 
ing characters and in counting on the abacus. 
Even though he reckoned up thousands and tens 
of thousands of pieces of money he would not 
make a penny’s mistake. Staff and weapon of 
war he could wield and he could marshal soldiers 
in rank for battle and for this men called him 
The God Of Accounting. The third good fellow 
was surnamed Ma and his name was Ling, and 
his ancestors were men of N anking. He was an 
idler by habit and he could blow the double 
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metal flute and he was greatly skilled in the use 
of the long sword. Because of this men called 
him The Magic Iron Flautist. The fourth good 
fellow was surnamed T’ao and his name was 
Chung Wang. His ancestors were men of Kuan 
Chou and they were farmers and he himself 
could wield an iron spade, and he had great 
strength. Staff and sword he could use also; and 
for this men all called him The Nine Tailed 
Turtle. 

And what of these four good fellows? They 
welcomed Sung Chiang and the robbers and pre- 
sented the boxes of comfits and a great jug of 
wine and two great plates of meat and they pre- 
sented them upon the palms of their hands, first 
to Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang, then to Hua 
Yung, Tai Chung, and Li K’uei, then to all the 
others. Then they presented the wine also. In less 
than two watches the second group of chiefs ar- 
rived and one by one they were met. When all 
had drunk wine they invited them all to go up 
the mountain and the ten chiefs first came to the 
lair of The Mountain Of The Yellow Gate. 
Then the four good fellows commanded that 
cows and horses were to be killed for a feast of 
entertainment and they told off robbers to go 
down one after the other to meet the three later 
groups of eighteen chiefs and bring them up the 
mountain to feast. 

Before half a day had passed the three groups 
of good fellows had also all come and they en- 
tered the Hall Of Meeting and there met at the 
feast. And in the midst of the wine drinking and 
in the midst of the idle talk of the feast Sung 
Chiang said to the four chieftains of the moun- 
tain, “Today since I have come to join my elder 
brother Ch’ao The King Of Heaven, and I go to 
the mountain lair at Liang Shan P’o to become 
one of them, I do not know whether you four 
good fellows are willing to quit this place and go 
with us all thither to the great lair.” 

Then the four good fellows all answered to- 
gether, “If the charity of you two honorable 
ones does not despise such poor ones as we are, 
we will come as servants to you, to hold the whip 
and walk by the stirrups of your saddles.” 

And Sung Chiang and Ch’ao Kai were greatly 
pleased and they said, “If you four honored ones 
are willing to come with us then pray prepare 
at once and let us set forth.” 


All the chieftains were rejoiced and they lived 
one day in the lair and when the night was passed 
on the next day Sung Chiang and Ch’ao Kai went 
ahead down the mountain. After them the others 
came in the old order, and they separated some 
six or seven miles apart. And the four good fel- 
lows prepared their treasure and their silver and 
the like and they led out their robbers, some three 
or five hundred in all, first burning the houses in 
the lair. They formed themselves then into the 
sixth group. 

Thus Sung Chiang gathered in these four good 
fellows also and he was truly glad in heart, and 
on the road as he went upon his horse he said to 
Ch’ao Kai, “These several times that I have trav- 
eled abroad by river and lake, although I have 
suffered some terrors, yet I have met also with 
all these good fellows. Today I go up the moun- 
tain with my elder brother, and now my heart 
is fixed in quietness for I will live and die with 
you.” 

They talked idly along the road therefore and 
before they knew they were already come to Chu 
Kuei’s wine shop. 


Let it then be further told. The four chiefs 
who kept the lair, Wu Yung, Kung Sun Sheng, 
Ling Ch’ung, Ch’ing Ming and the two newly 
come, Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien, had al- 
ready heard the news of the return and every day 
they sent out small captains with boats to wait 
at the wine shop for everyone came to shore at 
The Golden Sands. Drums beat and flutes blew 
and all the good fellows either riding horses or 
sedan chairs went up the mountain. When they 
came to the first pass Wu Yung and the others 
poured out the wine of welcome and they all 
came to the Hall Of Meeting and there they 
burned a censer full of good incense. 

There did Ch’ao Kai invite Sung Chiang to be 
the lord of the lair and to sit in the highest seat. 
But how could Sung Chiang be willing? He said, 
“Elder Brother, you make a mistake. I thank 
you good brothers that you did not try to escape 
from the sword and the battle axe and that you 
saved Sung Chiang’s life and seized me out of 
danger. Elder Brother, from the beginning you 
have been lord of the lair. Why do you give the 
place to one so worthless, as I am? If you force 
me to it then I would rather die.” 
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But Ch’ao Kai said, “Good Brother, why do 
you speak like this? If it had not been that you 
burdened yourself heavily as with a sea of blood 
and saved the lives of the seven of us and sent us 
to the mountain how would there have come this 
day? Truly you are the gracious lord of the lair; 
if you will not be lord, then who may be?” 

Sung Chiang answered, “Brother, according 
to years you are ten years older than I. It will be 
a shame to me if I am lord.” 

After arguing thus one with the other Ch’ao 
Kai was given the first place, and Sung Chiang 
took second place, Wu Yung the third, and 
Kung Sun Sheng, the fourth. Then Sung Chi- 
ang said, “Let us not judge this one by his greater 
glory or that one by his lesser glory, but let all 
the former chieftains go to the left and sit in the 
seats of the hosts. Then let the newly come chiefs 
go to the right and take the seats of guests. Later 
we will see who puts forth more strength than 
others and we can then arrange the seats.” 

Then all said together, “These words are fitly 
spoken.” 

Upon the left sat Ling Ch’ung, Liu T’ang, 
Juan The Second, Juan The Fifth, Juan The 
Seventh, Tu Ch’ien, Sung Wan, Chu Kuei and 
Pei Sheng. Upon the right these sat in order of 
age and each gave way to the other in all cour- 
tesy, Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, Huang Hsin, Tai 
Chung, Li K’uei, Li Chiin, Mu Hung, Chang 
Heng, Chang Shun, Yien Shun, Li Fang, Kao 
Shen, Siao Jang, Wang The Dwarf Tiger, 
Hsiieh Yung, Ching Ta Chien, Mu Ch’un, Li 
Li, Ou P’eng, Chiang Ching, T’ung Wei, T’ung 
Meng, Ma Ling, Shih Yung, Hou Chien, Chen 
T’ien Shou, T’ao Chung Wang. In all there were 
forty chieftains who so seated themselves and 
there was the sound of many drums and horns 
as they ate the feast of mutual congratulations. 

And Sung Chiang told the tale of the magis- 
trate Ts’ai and how he made trouble when there 
was none and he told of it to all the chiefs thus, 
“That accursed thing Huang Wen Ping, al- 
though this affair had nothing to do with him, 
yet told the magistrate the meaning of the song 
the children sang in the streets of the capital, 


‘The curse of the country is home and wood.’ 


That is, the man who is to destroy the country 
has for his name character the sign for home and 


beneath that the sign for wood. Is this not a 
Sung? 
‘“The second line is, 


‘The head of the rebellion is water and work.’ 


That is, the man who stirs up the war of revolu- 
tion has for his name character the sign for water - 
and beside it the sign for work. Is this not a Chi- 
ang? Truly this points to me, Sung Chiang. The 
last two lines say, 


‘Thirty and six invincible braves, 
Scatter rebellion in Shantung.’ 


These four lines put together mean that Sung 
Chiang will make a revolution in Shantung. Be- 
cause of this was I seized. Nor did I dream that 
Tai Chung would bring back the false letter. Be- 
cause of this that thing Huang Wen Ping urged 
on the magistrate to behead us first and then 
make all known to the Emperor. If it had not 
been that all you good fellows came to save us, 
how could we have come to this place?” 

Then Li K’uei leaped up and he said, “Good 
Elder Brother, truly you have fulfilled the — 
prophecy of Heaven. Although you have suffered 


_ bitterness from that thing, yet that Huang Wen 


Ping has also suffered my slicing, for which my 
heart is made glad. Now we have a host of sol- 
diers and horses and even if we make a revolu- 
tion why should we be afraid? Then Ch’ao Kai 
Elder Brother will be the great Sung Emperor, 
and Elder Brother will be the Little Sung Em- 
peror and Teacher Wu will be premier and the 
Taoist Kung Sun Sheng will be premier also. 
We will all be generals and we will kill our way 
to the eastern capital and seize that accursed 
throne. There we will be happy and will that 
not be well? Is it not better by much than this 
accursed watery lair?” 

In great haste Tai Chung shouted out, “Iron 
Ox, you speak like a fool! You are here now 
and you cannot act as you used in Chiang Chou. 
You must hear the good commands of our two 
elder brother chiefs and indeed you may not 
speak wildly and foolishly and talk while others 
are speaking. If you interrupt like this again 
then we will cut off your head for a warning to 
others!” 

Then Li K’uei cried, “Ah-yah! But if you cut 
off this head of mine how long must it be before 
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I can grow another one out? I will just drink 
wine and there will be an end of it.” 

And all the good fellows laughed. 

Then Sung Chiang spoke again of how to fight 
the imperial soldiers and of like matters and he 
said, “At that time when I had just heard this 
news, I was in much terror and I did not think 
such a day as today was to come to me.” 

And Wu Yung said, “Elder Brother, if at 
that time you had followed my words, you 
would have been living happily upon the moun- 
tain and you would never have gone to Chiang 
Chou and would not this have saved you much 
trouble? But this has all been so decided by 
Heaven.” : 

Then Sung Chiang asked, ‘That thing Huang 
An—where is he today ?” 

‘Ch’ao Kai replied, “That thing had not lived 
but two or three months when he died of an ill- 
ness.” And Sung Chiang murmured pity. 

On that day when these chiefs drunk wine to- 
gether their happiness was complete. Ch’ao Kai 
first settled the whole family of the old lord Mu 
and he commanded that the booty from Huang 
Wen Ping’s house be brought and he rewarded 
those robbers who had put forth their strength. 
Then he took out the former letter caskets that 
Tai Chung had borne and gave the contents to 
him to use for himself. But how could Tai Chung 
be willing to take it? He would have it put into 
the treasure house to be used equally by all. And 
Ch’ao Kai commanded all the robbers to come 
and meet the new chieftains and make obeisance 
to them and so they did to Li Chiin and to all of 
them. Day after day they killed cows and horses 
in the lair to make feasts of congratulation. Of 
this no more need be told. 

Again it is said: Ch’ao Kai commanded that 
each should choose his house at the front and at 
the back of the mountain, and they built new 
houses in the lair, and they repaired the walls 
round about. On the third day of the feasting 
Sung Chiang rose and he said to all the chief- 
tains, “Sung Chiang has yet one matter of im- 
portance to bring before all the brethren. Today 
I wish to go down the mountain and I ask leave 
for a few days’ absence. But I do not know 
whether those present are willing or no.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai asked, saying, “‘Good Brother, 


where is it you go today? And what important 
affair have you?’ 


Then without hurry and without haste Sung 
Chiang told where he would go. Because of this 
again he barely escaped with his remaining life 
out of a forest of spears and swords. Out of the 
wood by the mountain he was given and he re- 
ceived the glory of a thousand years. Truly, 


The goddess gave him three books there, 
From these he made his history fair. 


Where then in truth did Sung Chiang wish to 
go that morning so early? Pray hear it told in 
the next chapter. 
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IN A VILLAGE THREE BOOKS 
ARE RECEIVED FROM HEAVEN. 
SUNG CHIANG SEES 

THE GODDESS OF THE 

NINTH HEAVEN 


IT IS SAID: A. that time Sung Chiang 


spoke to the good fellows at the feast, saying, 
“Since you saved me and brought me hither to 
the mountain, I, this lowly Sung Chiang, have 
been happy in these days of joy. But I do not 
know how it will fare with my old father at 
home. The magistrate of Chiang Chou will soon 
tell the Emperor and a proclamation will be sent 
to Chi Chou that all those of my house at Yiin 
Ch’en are to be seized in order to reveal the true 
criminal. Whether my old father is dead or alive 
cannot be said surely. Thus have I thought in 
my heart: if I go to my home and help my old 
father to come hither it will ease my constant 
anxiety. I do not know whether my brothers will 
so allow me.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai replied, “Good Brother, the 
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relation of father to son is one of the chief among 
the five relationships of men. Shall I keep you 
here to make merry and leave your old father 
at home to suffer? Why should we not then al- 
low our good brother this? Except these other 
brothers have suffered somewhat these last days, 
nor have we settled finally the men and horses 
in our lair. Stay, therefore, two days more and 
wait until we have counted out the horses and 
the men in the lair and then you may go straight- 
way and bring him hither.” 

So Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, it mat- 
ters not if a few more days pass. But I fear only 
that Chiang Chou will send a proclamation to 
Chi Chou to seize my household, and because of 
this there should not be delay. Nor do I desire 
many men to go with me. I will go alone and se- 
cretly and with my brother Sung Ch’ing we will 
bring my old father up the mountain by night, 
so that in our village neither spirit nor devil may 
know of it. If I take many men with me it will 
frighten the countryside and inconvenience will 
surely come of it.” 

But Ch’ao Kai said, “Good Brother, but if 
some mistake come to pass ny. the way there will 
not be one man to save you.’ 

Then Sung Chiang replied, “Even though - 
die for my father it will not matter.” 

On that day, therefore, he would go forth at 
all costs and they could not stay him. He put 
on a fur cap and he took a short staff and fixed 
his girdle knife to his waist and he went down 
the mountain, and all the chiefs escorted him to 
The Golden Sands and then they returned. 


Let it then be told that Sung Chiang ferried 
across the ford and he went ashore at Chu Kuei’s 
wine shop. There he took the highway for the 
city of Yiin Ch’en. The necessities of the road 
were that he hungered and ate, he thirsted and 
drank, and at night he was weary and rested. 
One day he thought to hasten to his village but 
it grew too late and he could not reach it by 
nightfall and so he turned to an inn to rest. On 
the next day as he hastened on it was still very 
early and he hid for a while in the wood and 
waited until night. Then he went to the village 
and knocked upon the back door. Those within 
the village heard and Sung Ch’ing came out to 
open the gate. When he saw his elder brother he 


HE LEAVES TO FIND HIS FATHER 


gave a start of fright and in great haste he asked, 
“Elder Brother, how is it you have come home?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “I came especially to 
take out my father and you.” 

But Sung Ch’ing said, “Elder Brother, that 
which you did at Chiang Chou is now known 
hereabouts too. Our city has appointed two 
guards to come every day to try to seize you. 
They guard us and do not let us move and they 
do but wait for messages from Chiang Chou 
when we also are to be seized, father and son, 
and we are to be put into gaol and held until 
they find you. Day and night a hundred or two 
soldiers search for you. There can be no delay— 
quickly return to the robbers’ lair! Ask all the 
chiefs to come and save your father and brother.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he was so 
frightened he was all in a cold sweat and he did 
not dare to enter the gate. He turned himself 
about and went away and he hastened along the 
road again to the robbers’ lair. But the light of 
the moon that night was misted and he could not 
see the road clearly and he had perforce to choose 
a small and lonely road. When he had gone 
about two hours upon his way he heard men be- 
hind him begin to shout. Sung Chiang turned his 
head to listen and it was less than a mile away. 
There he saw a mass of lights and torches and he 
heard the shouts saying, “Sung Chiang, do not 
goon!” 

But Sung Chiang went on and he heat, to 
himself, “I did not listen to Ch’ao Kai and now 
I have this sudden woe. O Heaven, pity me! 
Save this Sung Chiang!” 

In the far distance he saw a place and he went 
on to it. Soon the wind blew away the faint 
clouds from the sky and the clear moon ap- 
peared. Then only did Sung Chiang know where 
he was and he cried out bitterness for he did not 
know what to do. When he saw that place he 
knew it was a place called the Village Of One 
Way. 

Now this place was encircled on all sides by 
high mountains and on three sides at the foot of 
these mountains were streams. There was but 
one road into that place. For all who came from 
right or left to this village there was but this one 
road and there was none second to it. Sung Chi- 
ang knew this way to the village and when he 


_ thought to go back he turned about. But those 
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who pursued him blocked the road and the light 
of their torches flamed like the light of the 
bright sun and Sung Chiang could do nothing 
but hasten into the village and seek for a place 
to hide. He passed swiftly by a wood and he soon 
saw an old temple. He pushed the gate open with 
his two hands and by the light of the moon he 
went into the temple, that he might find some 
hiding place. He looked into the inner hall and 
into the outer hall of gods and he pondered for 
a while but there was no place for him to rest. 
His heart grew the more fluttered then for he 
heard someone outside say, ‘Captain, he went 
into this temple.” 

And Sung Chiang heard this to be the voice 
of Chao Len and in his agitation he could find 
no place to hide. But he saw in the hall a niche 
where a god was placed and Sung Chiang pulled 
aside the curtain and he crept in behind the god, 
and put his staff down beside him. There he hid, 
curled into a knot, but he could not stop the trem- 
bling of his body for he saw the glare of the 
torches coming from outside. He trembled and 
peered out secretly and he saw Chao Len and 
Chao Teh leading some forty or fifty men and 
carrying torches and they went everywhere 
searching. Looking every step they came at last 
into the hall. Then trembling, Sung Chiang said 
to himself, ‘This time I have gone into a blind 
alley and I pray the god to protect me. O God, 
protect me—O God, protect me!” 

One by one his pursuers passed by him and 


not one looked into the god’s niche, and at last 


Sung Chiang’s trembling ceased and he mur- 
mured, “Ah, pitying Heaven!” _ 

But suddenly he saw Chao Teh, bearing his 
torch, come again to search the niche. This time 
Sung Chiang trembled until he nearly lost his 
consciousness. Chao Teh took his sword in his 
other hand and with its hilt he pushed aside the 
curtain and he moved his torch up and down. 
The smoke rushed up from the torch and a cloud 
of black dust came down and it fell straight into 
Chao Teh’s eyes and blinded him. He threw the 
torch down and stamped it out with his foot and 
went outside the gate of the hall and he said to 
the soldiers, “This thing is not in the temple. 
What other road is there? Whither could he 
have gone?” 

The soldiers replied, “Doubtless this thing 


went into the wood. We need not fear his escape 
from this place. This village has but the one 
road and there is none other by which to come 
and go. Although there are these high mountains 
and woods yet there is no road by which they 
can be ascended. Captain, do you but guard the 
entrance to the village. Even though he could 
thrust wings into himself yet he could not fly 
away. When dawn is come let us go into the vil- 
lage and search closely.” 

And Chao Teh said, “Well spoken !”” 

So he led the soldiers out of the temple and 
again Sung Chiang’s trembling ceased and he 
said to himself, “Is this not the god who has 
protected me? If I have my life safe again then 
surely will I return and repair this temple and 
make new—” 

Suddenly he heard a few soldiers cry out at 
the gate of the temple, ‘Captain, he is here!”” 

Then Chao Len and Chao Teh and all the 
others rushed forward, and again Sung Chiang 
could not check his trembling. And Chao Len 
came to the front of the temple and he asked, 
‘Where is he?” i 

The soldiers said, ‘Captain, come and see! 
There are two dusty prints upon the temple gate! 
He has certainly but even now pushed open the 
temple gate and he is surely hiding inside.” 

Chao Len replied, “Well spoken! Search 
closely and see.” 

Those men came again into the temple to 
search and then indeed did Sung Chiang trem- 
ble nearly to the point of death. The men went 
to the back and to the front of the temple and 
they looked everywhere and they did all except 
turn over bricks. Again they searched and they 
flashed the light of their torches over the temple 
and. Chao Len said, ‘‘He must be there in that 
niche. Just now, my Brother, you must not have 
looked closely. I will go myself and see.” 

A soldier carried the torch and Chao Len 
put aside the curtain and five or six men thrust 
forward their heads to see. If they had not looked 
there would have been no trouble. But even as 
they looked they saw a fierce wind blow out of 
the niche and it blew out all the torches and a 
heavy darkness fell upon the temple. Face could 
not see face. Then Chao Len said, ‘“‘Here is a 
strange thing! How can a fierce wind blow sud- 
denly out of a peaceful place? It must be that 
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the god is angry with us that we come again 
and again with our torches, and he has shown 


forth this miracle and sent out this fierce wind. 


Let us go and only guard the village pass. When 
it is dawn let us come again to search.” 

But Chao Teh said, ‘Only in this niche of the 
god we have not searched closely. Let us thrust 
our spears in.” 

And Chao Len said, ‘“Well spoken!” 

Yet even as they went forward to do this they 
heard again the sound of a strange great wind 
in the front of the temple and it blew with such 
might that sand and stones were loosened and 
rattled down and the temple rocked back and 
forth and a black cloud came down and filled 
that temple. The chill entered into the very flesh 
of the men and the hair of their heads and bodies 
stood erect in terror. Then Chao Len knew it was 
an evil omen and he called to Chao Teh and 
said, “Brother, let us go quickly! The god is 
displeased !” 

In a great rush the men all hastened out of the 
temple and ran out of the gate. There were some 
who fell down and there were some who twisted 
the muscles of their legs and they all scrambled 
up and ran for their lives. When they were out 
of the gate they heard someone call in the temple, 
“Forgive us!” 

When Chao Len went back to see, there were 
two or three soldiers fallen in the court and 
there they were caught by their clothing upon 
the roots of trees and however they pulled they 
could not pull themselves free. They had thrown 
down their swords and they dragged at their gar- 
ments and yelled, “Forgive—forgive!” And 
Sung Chiang heard it in the god’s niche and he 
trembled and laughed together. 

But Chao Len freed the soldiers’ clothing and 
led them outside the temple gate. There were 
a few soldiers at the front and they said, “We 
told you already that this god was very lively, 
but you would stay inside and quarrel with him, 
and now you have roused even the little devils 
who guard him. We can only go and guard the 
village pass and wait for him, for surely he can- 
not fly away.” 

And Chao Len and Chao Teh said, “Well spo- 
ken. We must only guard all four sides of the 
pass.” 

All of the men then went to the village pass. 


Let it now be told of Sung Chiang in the god’s 
niche. He could but exclaim and say, “Although 
I have not been seized by those things, yet how 
can I come out by the village pass?” 

As he was there in the niche so thinking to 
himself he thought of a hundred ways and not 
one was good, when he heard someone come by 
the veranda behind. Once more Sung Chiang fell 
to trembling.and he said to himself, ‘‘Again it 
is bitterness for me! Lucky am I that I did not 
go out!” 

Then he saw two youths in sky-blue robes and 
they came to the niche and said to him, “We have 
received the commands of the goddess to come 
to the Lord Of The Stars and speak.” 

But how could Sung Chiang dare to speak in 
answer? Again the youths spoke from outside 
the niche, saying, “The goddess has commanded 
and you may go free.” 

Again Sung Chiang did not dare to answer. 
Again the youths spoke: “Lord Of The Stars, do 
not doubt and delay. The goddess has waited 
for long.” 

To Sung Chiang it seemed their voices were 
sweet as those of maids, like nightingales and 
swallows, and not the voices of men, and so he 
came up out of the niche, and there were two 
virgins garbed in sky-blue and they stood on 
either side of the god’s throne. And Sung Chiang 
gave a start, for he saw they were but two fig- 
ures made of clay.-Then he heard the voices 
speaking from outside and they said, “Lord Of 
The Stars, the goddess invites you.” 

Sung Chiang parted the curtains and he came 
forth’ There he saw two blue-garbed serving 
maids, and their hair was coiled high upon their 
heads. Together they bowed their foreheads to 
the ground. Sung Chiang asked, saying, “From 
whence have you two come, who are maids of 
the goddess?” 

The serving maids answered, “We fulfill the 
commands of the goddess to invite the Lord Of 
The Stars to go to the palace.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Holy maids, you are mis- 
taken. I am but one who is surnamed Sung and 
named Chiang, and I am no lord among the 
stars.” 

But the maids answered, ‘How are we mis- 
taken? Pray let the Lord Of The Stars set forth 
at once. The goddess waits.” 
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CHAPTER 4q1: 


Sung Chiang said, “What goddess? I have 
never worshipped before her. How dare I go, 
then?” 

The maids said, “Lord Of The Stars, when 
you are come there you will understand. It is 
not meet that you should ask.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, ‘“‘Where is the god- 
dess ?” 

The maids answered, “She is in the inner 
hall.” : 

Then the maids went before to lead him on 
and Sung Chiang followed behind them and so 
left the hall. They passed into the inner hall and 
in a side wall was a door, and the maids said, 
“Lord Sung Of The Stars, enter by this door.” 

Sung Chiang went with them into this small 
door and as he looked about he saw the heavens 
full of stars and there was the moon, and the 
winds wafted waves of fragrance to him. On 
all four sides were deep woods and tall bam- 
boos. Sung Chiang thought to himself, “Then 
there was such a place as this behind the temple! 
If I had known this before I could have come 
here to hide, nor would I then have suffered all 
that great fright.” 

As Sung Chiang went along he saw beside low 
walls two large pine trees, so large that two men 
with their arms outstretched could not reach 
about their trunks. Between these walls was a 
path curved like a turtle’s back. When Sung Chi- 
ang saw this he said to himself secretly, “I never 
thought there was so good a tones as this behind 
the old temple!” 

He went with the two maids and they had 
not gone more than the third of a mile when he 
heard the sound of gurgling water. When he 
looked ahead he saw a bridge made of blue 
stones and on either side was a red balustrade. 
On the banks were planted strange flowers and 
grasses, green pines and many bamboos, willows 
of tender green and pink flowering peach trees. 
Beneath the bridge the water ran’ rolling silver 
and whirling snow and it ran down into a cave 
in the rocks. When he went over the bridge and 
looked about him there were two rows of curious 
trees and in the center a red latticed gate. And 
he went to the gate to see and he lifted his head 
and he saw a temple hall and to himself he 
thought, “I was born in Yiin Ch’en but I never 
heard there was such a place as this.” 


OF THE LORD OF THE STARS 


And he feared in his heart and he did not dare 
to move his foot. But the maids urged him on 
from behind and they said, “Lord Of The Stars, 
pray go on.” 

And they led him into the very gate and into 
a dragon tiled court. On both sides there were 
red pillared verandas and they were hung with 
embroidered curtains. In the center was a great 
temple and it was filled with the light of many 
candles. The maids led him step by step out of 
the dragon tiled court onto the terrace before 
the temple and he heard in the entrance to the 
temple and upon the temple steps the voices of 
several other holy maids and they said, ‘The 
goddess invites the Lord Of The Stars to enter.” 

Then Sung Chiang went into the great tem- 
ple and without his knowing it his flesh trembled 
and the hair on his body stood erect. The tiles 
beneath his feet were all carven with dragons 
and pheenixes. The maids coming within the tem- 
ple spoke thus to the goddess behind her curtain, 
“The invited one, the Lord Of The Stars, stands 
at the entrance.” 

Then Sung Chiang came before the curtain 
and by the sacred dais, and he bowed himself 
and knocked his head upon the ground and he 
lay upon the ground and he said, “Your subject 
is but a low and filthy thing upon the earth and 
I do not know the holy one. I do but pray for 
your heavenly mercy to descend in pity upon me.” 

Then a voice came out from behind the sacred 
curtain and it said, “Let the Lord Of The Stars 
be seated.” 

But how did Sung Chiang dare so much even 
as to lift his head? Then the voice commanded 
that the holy maids support him and seat him 
upon a porcelain seat. So forced, Sung Chiang 
could but sit, and a voice sounded throughout 
the temple, “Roll up the curtain!” 

Several maids quickly came and rolled up 


- the jeweled curtain and placed it upon two gold 


hooks. Then the goddess asked, saying, “Lord 
Of The Stars, and has it been well with you since 
we two parted?” 

Again Sung Chiang rose and again he made 
obeisance and he said, “I am but a common sub- 
ject and I dare not look upon your face.” 

But the goddess said to him, “Lord Of The 
Stars, now that you have come here you need not 
be so full of these courtesies.” 


Te 


CHAPTER 41: THE GODDESS GIVES THREE BOOKS 


Only then did Sung Chiang dare to lift up 
his head and to look. There on all sides he saw 
the glitter of gold and of jade and he saw dragon 
lamps and pheenix candlesticks alight. On either 
side were maids in sky-blue robes and they held 
the sacred scepters and they held flags and behind 
the goddess a great fan. In the very center upon 
a throne made of nine dragons and seven precious 
materials sat the goddess. Upon her person she 
wore a red silk woven with gold, and in her hand 
she held a scepter of white jade. Her eyes were 
of the most natural beauty and her face was of 
a very noble fearless dignity. She spoke thus, 
“Pray let the Lord Of The Stars come hither,” 
and she commanded her maids to present wine 
to him. 

Then the maids on both sides brought a pre- 
cious bottle of a lotus shape and they brought 
the wine in it and poured it into a bowl. The first 


of the maidens brought the wine and presented © 


it to Sung Chiang, and Sung Chiang stood up 
and he dared not refuse it. He received the cup 
and facing the goddess he knelt and drank the 
cup clean. And Sung Chiang perceived the wine 
was very fine and fragrant and it ran through 
his whole body and made him glad, and it was 
like dew upon his heart. 

Again a maiden came forward and she pre- 
sented a plate of sacred dates and she exhorted 
Sung Chiang to eat. Then with the most metic- 
ulous care and fearing lest he lose his manners, 
he put out his fingers and took up one date and 
put it to his mouth and ate of it and he hid the 
pit in his hand. And the maiden again poured 
out a cup of wine and presented it to Sung Chi- 
ang and again Sung Chiang took it and drank it, 
and the goddess commanded that once more he 
was to be asked to drink, and once more a maiden 
poured a cup of wine and presented it and she 
exhorted Sung Chiang to drink of it. Once more 
did Sung Chiang drink and a maiden presented 
the dates and again he took two. In all he drank 
three cups of sacred wine and he ate three of the 
sacred dates. After drinking thus Sung Chiang 
perceived himself to be a little drunken, and he 
feared lest if he were drunken he might behave 
without propriety, and so he made obeisance.to 
the goddess and he said, “I can drink but a little 
wine, and I pray the goddess to give me no 
more.” 


Then the command came forth into the tem- 
ple, “If the Lord Of The Stars cannot drink 


more, let the wine cease,” and the goddess com- 


manded those who waited upon her, ‘Bring out 
the three sacred books and give them to the Lord 
Of The Stars.” 

Then the maidens went behind the screens at 
the back of the temple and upon a blue plate 
they bore a packet wrapped in yellow silk and © 
within this were the three sacred books and these 
they presented to Sung Chiang. When Sung Chi- 
ang looked at them he saw a packet some five 
inches. long and about two inches wide, but he 
did not dare to open them and see them. He made 


_ two more obeisances and raising his hands he 


received them and put them into his sleeves. 
Then the goddess sent forth her command and 
she said, “Sung, Lord Of The Stars, I do pass 
to you these three sacred books that you may 
work for Heaven the ways of virtue. If you be- 
come a leader among men you are with all your 
might to be a help to the helpless. If you are to 
be a statesnan, you are to protect the people and 
bring peace to the state. You are to leave false 
ways and come back to the true. Do not forget 
and do not tell anyone.” 

Then again Sung Chiang made obeisance 
twice, and reverently he received the words. 
Again the goddess commanded, saying, “The 
Emperor Of Heaven, because the evil in your 
heart is not yet cut off, and because the way of 
virtue you have not yet completed, has now pun- 
ished you by sending you to this earth. But in 


‘ no great while you shall return to the halls of 
the gods and there must be no smallest point then 


in which you fail, for if when you die your soul 
cannot ascend into Heaven and must descend 
into Hell even I may not save you. These three 
books you are to read continually, but you may 
only read them in company with that one whose 
star is called The Decree Of Heaven. No other 
may see them. When your virtue is complete 
then you are to burn these sacred books, for they 
must not be left upon the earth. What I com- 
mand you are to remember. Now am [I in 


Heaven, you upon earth, and we are separate 


though it is hard for me to leave you so long. 
Quickly return, therefore.” 

Then she commanded the maidens, ‘“‘Speedily 
escort the Lord Of The Stars that he may return. 
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CHAPTER 41: 


We shall meet again in the palace of red jade 
beside the gates of gold.” 

And Sung Chiang thanked the goddess and 
he went with the maidens and out of the temple 
and they passed through the latticed gate. The 
maidens escorted him to the stone bridge and 
they said, “Just now when you suffered your 
great fright, if the goddess had not protected 
you, they would have seized you. When the 


dawn comes assuredly you will have passed out _ 


of this difficulty. Lord Of The Stars, look under 
the bridge and you will see two dragons playing.” 

Then Sung Chiang leaned upon the balustrade 
and he looked and suddenly he saw two dragons 
sporting in the water. The two maids, when they 
saw him watching, gave him a push. Sung Chi- 
ang gave a great shout and.started—and there 
he was in the god’s niche! He had waked from a 
miraculous dream.” 

Then Sung Chiang crawled up and as he 


_ looked about the moon was at its very height and 


he guessed it to be midnight and the hour when 
if one dreams, the dream comes true. Sung Chi- 
ang felt in his sleeve and there in his hand were 
three date pits, and in his sleeve was a packet of 
the three sacred books wrapped in silk. When he 
brought them out to look at them they were in- 
deed the three sacred books. Moreover he tasted 
the fragrance of wine in his mouth. Then he 


_ thought to himself, “Truly this dream was a very 


curious one; it is like a dream and yet it is no 
dream. If I take it for a dream then why have I 
these sacred books in my sleeve? And why is 
there the fragrance of wine in my mouth? And 
why the date pits in my hand? All the words 
she spoke to me I remember and I have not for- 
gotten one word. But if I do not take it for a 
dream, why then, here I am still here in the niche 
without moving and I fell into it and what is 
there hard to see in that? I think it must be this 


_ goddess is very lively that she has so appeared 
_ like this to me. Only I do not know what goddess 


it is.” 

When he pulled aside the curtain to see, there 
upon a nine dragon throne sat a beautiful god- 
dess and he thought, “She is exactly like the one 
I saw even now.” And he pondered on and he 
said to himself, “This goddess called me Lord Of 
The Stars, and I think in the life before this I 
must have been no common man. These three 


- 


SUNG CHIANG KNEELS IN PRAYER 


sacred books have surely some use and I have 
not forgotten any of the heavenly commands I 
heard. The blue-garbed maidens said, ‘When 
the dawn comes surely you will pass out of this 
difficulty.’ Now the dawn comes faintly and I 
will therefore go forth.” 

Then he put out his hand and felt in the niche 
for his staff and he girdled his garments about 
him and step by step he came out of the temple. 
He passed by the left veranda and out to the 
front of the temple and as he looked on both sides 
he saw an old tablet upon which four letters were 
inscribed in gold and they said, “Temple Of The 
Dark Goddess.” Then Sung Chiang folded his 
hands upon his forehead and he gave thanks and 
he said, ‘Divine fortune—this was then The 
Goddess Of The Ninth Heaven who gave me 
the sacred books and who saved my life also. If I 
can come once more out of this present darkness 
into the light of the sun surely will I repair this 
temple and build anew the great hall of the gods. 
Descend upon me, O Goddess, as here I kneel, 
and protect me!” 

When he had thus given thanks he crept se- 
cretly out toward the village pass. Before he was 
far from the temple he heard far ahead of him a 
shout of voices rising to very Heaven. To him- 
self Sung Chiang said, “Again it will not do! 
I must stay my feet for I cannot go out now. If I 
go before them surely I shall suffer being cap- - 
tured by them. Better it is if I hide here by the 
roadside behind these trees.” 

But when he had only just hidden himself be- 
hind the trees he saw several soldiers panting and 
coming in the greatest haste and leaning upon 
their weapons as they staggered step by step and 
they all'cried out together voice by voice, “Save 
us, O gods, save us our lives!” ‘ 

When Sung Chiang saw this from behind the 
trees to himself he thought, “Here again is some 
strange thing! They guarded the village pass 
and they waited for me to come out to seize me. 
Why then have they come running here?” 

When he looked again he saw Chao Len come 
rushing also and he cried out, “Save me, O 
gods!” 

Sung Chiang said, “Why are ‘these things in 
such haste?” 

Then he saw a great tall fellow behind pur- 
suing them. That great fellow had not a stitch 
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CHAPTER 41: LI K’UEI CUTS A MAN IN HALF 


on his upper body and his strange devilish flesh 
was all showing. In his hands he held two steel 
and iron battle axes and he shouted, saying, 
“You cursed, you are not to go!” 

What is distant cannot be seen, but what is 
near is evident. It was truly The Black Whirl- 
wind, Li K’uei. Sung Chiang thought, “Must 
this not be the midst of a dream?” And he did 
not dare to come out. » 

Now that Chao Len had just come to the front 
of the temple when he stumbled upon the root 
of a pine tree and he fell to the ground, and Li 
Kuei caught up to him and he took this chance 
and with one foot he pinned him down. Then he 
lifted his great axes and he was about to bring 
them down when again two good fellows caught 
up from behind and they threw back their caps 
- and each bore aloft a sword. The one in front was 
Ou P’eng, the one behind was T’ao Chung 
Wang. Li K’uei, seeing these two hastening for- 
ward, feared they came to rob him of his glory 
and so spoil their brotherhood and so he let his 
axe fall upon Chao Len and cut him into two 
halves. He cut open even his breast and his belly. 
Then he leaped aside and pursued the soldiers 
and killed them and they scattered in all four 
directions. Still Sung Chiang did not dare to 
come out. Then he saw three more good fellows 
come up from behind, and they killed as they 
came. The ones in front were The Redheaded 
Devil Liu T’ang and the second one was The 
Stone Warrior Shih Yung. The third one was 
The Pursuing God Of Death Li Li and the six 
good fellows said to each other, ‘These are all 
killed and scattered but still we cannot find our 
elder brother. Now what shall we do best 2” 

Then Shih Yung cried out, saying, “Ha, there 
is one standing behind the pine trees!” 

Only then did Sung Chiang dare to stand erect 
and come out, and he said, “I thank all my broth- 
ers that again you have come and saved my life 
and how can I return such mercy?” 

When the six good fellows saw Sung Chiang 
they were greatly rejoiced and they said, “We 
have found our elder brother. Quickly go and tell 
our chieftain Ch’ao Kai!” 

And Shih Yung and Li Li parted from them to 
go. Then Sung Chiang asked Liu T’ang, saying, 
“How did you know to come hither to save me?” 


Liu T’ang answered, saying, “When your feet. 


had scarcely reached the foot of the mountain the 
chieftains Ch’ao Kai and Wu Yung could not let 
their hearts rest and they told Tai Chung to come 
down straightway and to hear where our elder 
brother. was. And the chieftain Ch’ao could not 
even then let his own heart rest and he sent us 
ahead to come and meet you, fearing some ill 
fortune might befall Elder Brother. Halfway we 
met Tai Chung and he said, “There are two thiev- 
ish asses who pursue our elder brother to seize 
him.’ Our chieftain Ch’ao was greatly wroth 
then and he commanded Tai Chung to go into 
the lair and leave there only Wu Yung and 
Kung Sun Sheng and the three Juan brothers, 
Lu Fang, Kao Shen, Chu Kuei and Pei Sheng to 
guard the lair. All the other brothers he com- 
manded to come hither to seek out Elder Brother. 
We heard men say that they had pursued Sung 
Chiang to the pass of this village and these all 
guarded the pass. But we have killed them all 
and we have not left one. There were only these 
few who rushed into the village and straight- 
way Elder Brother Li pursued them. Then all of 
us hastened here but we did not think Elder 
Brother was here—” 

Before he finished speaking Shih Yung came 
bringing Ch’ao Kai, Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, 
Huang Hsin, Hstieh Yung, Chang Ch’ing, Ma 
Ling and they all came thither. Li Li brought Li 
Chiin, Mu Hung, Chang Heng, Chang Shun, 
Mu Ch’un, Hou Chien, Siao Jang and Ching Ta 
Chien, and all the good fellows greeted one an- 
other. And Sung Chiang gave thanks to all the 
great chiefs and Ch’ao Kai said, “I told my good 
brother he should not go down the mountain 
himself. But he would not listen to his foolish 
brother’s words and very nearly a great trouble 
has come again.” 

Sung Chiang said, “I have felt my anxiety for 
my father hanging this long time upon my very 
entrails and sitting or sleeping I had no peace, 
and you could not stay me from coming.” 

Ch’ao Kai replied, “But I can make you happy 
now. Your honorable old father and your honor- 
able brother and all their household I did first 
command Tai Chung to lead to the lair, and he 
took with him Tu Ch’ien, Sung Wan, Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger, Chen T’ien Shou, T’ung Wei and 
T’ung Meng to escort them. They have already 
reached the lair.” 
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CHAPTER 41: THE OLD LORD OF SUNG ARRIVES 


When Sung Chiang heard this he was filled 
with great joy, and he made obeisance and he 
thanked Ch’ao Kai and he said, “Since I have 
received such mercy as this, even though I die it 
will be.without regret.’’ 


Then each chief mounted his own horse and 
they left the village pass and Sung Chiang, sit- 
ting upon his horse, forked his hands together 
and he made obeisance to the heavens and he 
gave thanks to the goddess for this protective 
power and he vowed, saying, “On a day to come 
I will return and fulfill the vow of my heart.” 

Then all the men and horses returned straight- 
way to the lair. Wu Yung led out those who had 
been left to guard the lair and they went to The 
Golden Sands and there they met. They went 
first to the great Hall Of Meeting and there all 
the good fellows gathered together, and Sung 
Chiang asked with anxiety, “Where is my old 
father?” 

Ch’ao Kai then commanded, “Invite the old 
lord Sung to come hither!” 

In no great while The Iron Fan Sung Ch’ing 
came there holding to a mountain sedan in which 
the lord Sung sat. Everyone went forward to 


help the old lord descend and they came into the 


hall. Sung Chiang met his father and his joy 
seemed to drop from the heavens. His face 
opened into wide smiles and he made obeisance 
and said, “Old Father, you have suffered fear— 
Sung Chiang has been an unfilial son. I have 
troubled my father and made him suffer fear and 
fright.” 

But the old lord Sung replied, ‘““That cursed 
thing Chao Len, those two brothers, they sent 
men to guard us every day until the command 
came from Chiang Chou and they were going to 

' seize the two of us, father and son, and send us 
to gaol. When you beat at the gate behind the 
village, there were seven or eight soldiers in the 
hall. But suddenly we did not see them and we 
did not know how they were driven away. In the 
time of the third watch again more than two 
hundred men opened the village gate and they 
led me to a sedan and they told your younger 
brother to prepare our boxes and baskets and 
then burn the village. At that time they would 


not let me ask for a reason and we came straight 
hither.” 


Sung Chiang said, “Today we, father and 
sons, are all together and we lack not one, and 
we trust to the strength of these our brethren.” 

Then he told his brother Sung Ch’ing to make 
obeisance to thank all the chiefs. Ch’ao Kai and 
all the others all came and made obeisance to the 
old lord Sung and when this was finished they 
killed cows and horses and they all ate together 
for a feast of congratulation because the father 
and son were united. That day they feasted until 
all were drunken before they separated. 

On the next day again they prepared a feast 
of rejoicing and the chieftains great and small 
all made merry. 

On the third day Ch’ao Kai prepared a feast 
of his own and he invited Sung Chiang’s father 
and the sons, and in the midst of the feast there 
was a thought stirred up in Kung Sun Sheng. He 
thought of his old mother in Chi Chou and that 
he had been long away from his home and he did 
not know how she did. And as they all drank 
their wine they saw Kung Sun Sheng rise and he 
said to the assembly of chieftains, “I do thank 
all you mighty ones that for so long you’ have 
treated me well, and you have treated me as 
might my own flesh and blood. But ever since I, 
this humble Taoist, came with the chieftain 
Ch’ao up the mountain we have feasted every 
day and made merry. Not one time have I re- 
turned to my home to see to my old mother. And 
I fear too that my old teacher in magic looks for 
me. I think therefore to return to my home and 
visit my mother and my teacher and therefore I 
will part from you for three or five months. But 
I will return and meet with you again when I 
have fulfilled my desire and assuaged the anxi- 
ety of my old mother.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “I have heard you speak 
of this before, Sir, and your honored mother is in 
the north without one to care for her. Now that 
you have thus spoken, I cannot easily stay you. 
Yet I do not wish to part from you; although 
you would go, yet wait until tomorrow and we 
will escort you.” 

And Kung Sun Sheng gave thanks. On that 
day. they all drank again until they were drunken 
before they separated and each went to his own 
room to rest. And early the next morning a feast 
was prepared at the pass to send Kung Sun Sheng 
on his way. 
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CHAPTER 41: LI K’UEI YEARNS FOR HIS MOTHER 


Let it now be told that Kung Sun Sheng again 
garbed himself as a Taoist wandering as a cloud. 
His girdle bag and his belly bag he put on, and 
he thrust into the back of his robe a pair of magic 
daggers, one male and one female. On his shoul- 
der he hung a hat of palm bark, and in his hand 
he held a fan curved like a tortoise’s back. Then 
he went down the mountain. All the chiefs es- 
corted him and prepared the feast there at the 
pass and each one drank a parting cup to him, 
and when each had so done Ch’ao Kai said, “Sir 
and Teacher, this time you go we can ill urge you 
to stay. But you are to do as you say. We were 
fain not to let you go except that you have your 
old mother to hold first and we dare not stop you. 
After a hundred days I hope you will return to 
us riding like a god upon the sacred crane. Above 
all you are to keep your word.” | 

' Kung Sun Sheng replied, “Long have I re- 
ceived benefit from all the mercies of you, my 
Chieftains, and how would this lowly Taoist, 
who am I, dare not to do as I promise? When I 
have returned and seen mine own teacher and 
have placed my mother well and safely some- 
where I will return then to the mountain lair.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “Sir, why do you not 
take some men with you and with them bring 
your old mother hither? Then at any time you 
can care for her as you are able.” 

But Kung Sun Sheng answered, “My mother 
has all her life loved a lonely peaceful life and 
she cannot bear fright and fear. For this I do not 
dare to bring her hither. There are fields and 
mountains and villages at my home and my 
mother can manage her own affairs. I will go and 
see to her once and I will return and meet again 
with you all.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If it is thus, I will let it be 
as you will. I only hope you will return soon.” 

And Ch’ao Kai brought a plateful of gold and 
silver to present, and Kung Sun Sheng said, “I 
do not need much, and only enough to come and 
to go.” 

But Ch’ao Kai would have him take one-half 
and he bid him put it in his girdle bag. Then 
Kung Sun Sheng made his bow of farewell and 
he parted from them all and he passed by The 
Golden Sands and went toward Chi Chou. 


When all the chieftains had feasted and scat- 


tered and were about to go up the mountain, 
they saw The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei sud- 
denly let out a great roar and begin to weep there 
by the pass. In great haste Sung Chiang asked 
him, “Brother, and why are you so troubled?” 

Li K’uei, weeping, replied, ‘And is this cursed 
thing not enough to anger a man? This one goes 
and finds his father and that one goes and sees his 
mother, and was The Iron Ox born of a hole in 
the ground?’ 

Then Ch’ao Kai asked, saying, ‘What is it 
you wish to do now?” 

Li K’uei answered, “I have only an old mother 
at home, and my elder brother is hired out in 
another man’s house. How can he care for my 
mother and make her happy? I want to go and 
find her and bring her here and let her be happy, 
and then all will be well.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Brother, you have spoken 
rightly. I will appoint several men to go with 
you and bring her up and this will be a very good | 
thing.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “It cannot be. The 
temper of our brother Li is not good. If we let 
him go back surely some trouble will arise out of 
it. If men are told to go with him that also is not 
well. His temper is like a smouldering fire ready 
to flame, and whomever he comes upon by the 
way he will offend. Also he has killed many per- 
sons in Chiang Chou, and who does not know 
him for The Black Whirlwind? Why has not 
the magistrate sent a command for his arrest 
long ago to this home? Surely he will send now 
because of the trouble stirred up in Chiang Chou. 
Moreover the look on his face is fierce and evil 
and if anything untoward comes about that 
place is very far from here and it will be hard for 
us to know it here. Wait for a while, then, and 
wait until we hear all is peaceful and then it will 
not be too late to go.” 

But Li K’uei fell into a great wrath and he 
shouted out, “Elder Brother, you are an unjust 
man, too! You would have your father come up 
the mountain and be happy, but you would let 
my mother stay in the village and suffer! Is it not 
enough to tear my belly open with wrath?” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Brother, do not be 
so wrathful. If you want to go and find your 
mother then but hear these three things and we 
will let you go.” 
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And Li K’uei said, ‘“‘Then tell me those three 
things what they are!’ 

And Sung Chiang put up his two fingers and 
he told off these three things. Because of these 
things did Li K’uei 

Put forth his great hands to shake the heights 

of Heaven, of Earth the deeps, 

To fight with a wild beast climbing cliffs from 

stream to stream it leaps! 


What three things then did Sung Chiang tell to 
Li K’uei? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


ter 42 


THE FALSE LI K’UEI ROBS 


LONELY TRAVELERS IN: 


THE WILDERNESS. 

THE BLACK WHIRLWIND 
KILLS FOUR TIGERS 

ON THE MOUNTAIN 

I NING 


IT?Is"SATD i K’uei asked, “Elder 
Brother, say what three things,” and Sung 
Chiang answered, ‘You wish to go to I Chou to 
the county of I Suei to fetch your mother. The 
first thing is that you are to go straight thither 
and drink no wine by the way. The second thing, 
because your temper is so swift, who is willing 
to go with you? You must go secretly and alone 
and bring your mother here. The third thing, you 
are not to take with you those two axes you use. 
Take care upon the road and set forth soon and 
come back soon.” 

Then Li K’uei said, ‘What is there in these 
three things that I cannot do? Elder Brother, 
Test your heart. I will set forth today and I will 
not stay long.” 


At that very moment Li K’uei straightened 
his garb and set all in order and he took only a 
girdle knife and a sword and he took one large 
piece of silver and three or five small pieces. 
Then he drank several cups of wine and cried out 
a loud farewell and thus he parted from them 
all and he went down the mountain and passed 
by The Golden Sands. 

Ch’ao Kai, Sung Chiang, and all the chief- 
tains when they had escorted him a way, re- 
turned to the lair and they met in the hall and 
seated themselves according to rank. But Sung 
Chiang could not let his heart rest, and he said 
to all of them, “This brother Li K’uei will cer- 
tainly rouse some trouble. I do not know whom 
among you here is a man of his own village and 
can go thither and find the news about him.” 

Then Tu Ch’ien said, “There is but Chu Kuei 
who is aman of I Chou and he is a village man of 
Li Kuei’s.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he said, “I had 
forgotten that the other day when we met at The 
White Dragon Temple Li K’uei did recognize 
him as his fellow villager.” 

Then Sung Chiang sent a man to find Chu 
Kuei and the man ran down the hill as though he 
flew, and he went straight to the wine shop and 
he asked Chu Kuei to come. And Sung Chiang 


_ Said to Chu Kuei, “Today we have the brother 


Li K’uei and he has gone to his home to fetch 
hither his old mother. But because his temper is 
so evil when he drinks we did not wish to send 
any men to go with him, lest there be some trou- 
ble upon the road. Now I know you are of the 
same village with him and you may go there and 
hear of him.” 

Chu Kuei answered, saying, “This lowly 
brother is a man of I Chou and I have one 
brother, named Chu Fu, who lives in that place 
outside the west gate and he has a wine shop. 
This Li K’uei is a man of the same county of The 
Village Of A Thousand Feet, and he lives to the 
east of the shop of a man surnamed Tung. He 
has an elder brother named Li Ta and he is one 
who hires himself out in men’s houses by the 
year. This Li K’uei has from his childhood been 
turbulent and mischievous, and because he beat 
a man to death he escaped to other places and he 
has never returned home once. Now if you send 
me thither to listen it matters nothing to me, but 
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I only fear there is not one to look after my shop. 
I have not returned for a long time to my city 
either, and I have wished to go back and ask after 
my brother.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “You need not trouble 
over this tending of the shop. I will but bid Hou 
Chien and Shih Yung to tend it for you for the 
time.” 

Chu Kuei, having received these commands, 
wished to take his leave of the chieftains and go 
down the mountain. He went therefore to his 
shop and put together his bundle and he gave 
_ over the shop to Shih Yung and to Hou Chien 
and he himself hastened to I Chou. 

Now Sung Chiang and Ch’ao Kai were in the 
lair and every day they feasted and drank wine 
and made merry and they studied the heavenly 
books with Wu Yung. Of this no more need be 
said. 


Let it be told how Li K’uei went alone from 
the mountain lair and he followed the road and 
came to the regions of I Chou. All along the road 
he did truly drink no wine and so he stirred up no 
trouble, and so there is nothing to tell. But when 
he had come outside the west gate of I Chou 
region he saw a crowd circled about an official 
proclamation. Li K’uei went and stood too amid 
the crowd, and he heard men beside him read- 
ing and they said, “The first name is the chief of 
the robbers, Sung Chiang, and he is a man of 
Yin Ch’en county. The second name is his ac- 
complice Tai Chung who was the chief gaoler in 
the gaols at Chiang Chou. The third name is the 
accomplice Li K’uei, and he is a man of the 
county of I Chou.” 

Li K’uei heard this from behind the men and 
his arms and legs were about to bestir themselves 
in his anger and he could scarcely stay himself 
not knowing what he should do, when he saw a 
man force his way in to the front and he grasped 
Li K’uei about the waist and yelled, “Elder 
Brother Chang, what do you here?” 

When Li K’uei turned himself about to see he 
recognized it to be Chu Kuei. Li K’uei asked, 
saying, ““Why have you come hither, too?” 

Chu Kuei answered, “Pray come with me and 
let us talk.” : 

The two went together then outside the west 
gate and they went into a wine shop there near 


a village and they went into an empty room at 
the back, and sat down. Then Chu Kuei pointed 
at Li K’uei and he said, “And how great daring 
have you! On that board was written plainly 
there was a reward of ten thousand pieces of sil- 
ver for the capture of Sung Chiang, five thousand 
for Tai Chung, three thousand for Li K’uei. 
Why did you stop there to see the board? If you 
had been seen by quick eyes and caught by swift 
hands and sent to the magistrate, then what 
would have become of you? Our elder brother 
Sung Chiang was afraid you would stir up trou- 
ble and therefore he was not willing to bid men 
to come with you. And he was afraid you would 
do some strange thing here, too, and so he sent 
me especially to hasten after you and listen 
about for news of you. I came down the moun- 


_ tain a day later than you, and I reached here a 


day before you. Why did you reach here only 
today?” 

Li K’uei answered, “Because my elder brother 
told me I was not to drink wine therefore I 
walked slowly along the road. How did you 
know this wine shop? If you are a man of this 
place then where is your home?” 

Chu Kuei said, “This wine shop is indeed the 
home of my younger brother Chu Fu and I was a 
man of these parts before, and because I traveled 
far and wide I lost my capital and took refuge 


in the mountain lair. Only today have I come 


back.” Then he told his brother to come and 
meet Li K’uei and Chu Fu poured wine to wel- 
come Li K’uei and Li K’uei said, “Elder Brother 
commanded me that I was not to drink wine. To- 
day I have come back to my own country and 
even if I drink two bowls or so, what cursed 
matter can it be?” 

And Chu Fu did not dare to refuse him and so 
gave him to drink. 

That night they drank until the fourth watch 
and they prepared some food and Li K’uei ate. 
At the fifthwatch when the stars were faint and 
the moon setting and the sky was brightening 
and the clouds rosy with dawn they turned 
toward the village, and Chu Kuei commanded Li 
K’uei, saying, “Do not go by the small paths. 
Turn there by the great pine tree and then go on 
the big road to the east and then go straight to 
The Village Of A Thousand Feet, and that is the 
region called East Of The East. There seek your 
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mother in all haste to come back with you soon to 
the mountain.” 

But Li Kuei said, “I will go by the small 
paths only, and truly will I not go by the big 
road for who can trouble to go so far?” ~ 

Then Chu Kuei said, ‘“‘But there are tigers a- 
plenty on the small paths and there are robbers 
who lie in wait for the chance to rob those who 
pass by.” 

Li K’uei answered, saying, “And what cursed 
thing do I fear?’ So he put on his cap and lifted 
his sword and hung his knife to his girdle and he 
took leave of Chu Kuei and of Chu Fu and he 
went out of the gate toward The Village Of A 
Thousand Feet. When he had gone some miles 
the day grew clear and clearer. As he went along 
the dewy grass a white rabbit darted out and it 
ran ahead of him and Li K’uei pursued it for a 

long time and he laughed aloud, saying, ‘Well, 
and that beast hasled mealong way!” * 

Even as he was going along he saw ahead of 
him some fifty-odd great trees. It was autumn at 
this time, and the leaves just turned to red. Li 
K’uei came to the edge of the trees and he saw a 
great fellow come out and this man shouted, “If 
you have any understanding, you will leave. 
money if you are to pass! Else I will seize your 
bundle!” 

When Li K’uei looked at that man he saw he 
wore a red turban folded in two points and he 
wore a padded coat of coarse cloth. In his hands 
were two axes. He had smeared black ink over 
his face. When Li K’uei saw all this he gave a 
great shout, “What cursed man are you? And 
how dare you stand and cut the road in two?” 

Then that man answered, “If you ask my 
name, it will frighten your heart and gall to 
pieces! This noble one is called The Black 
Whirlwind! Put down your bundle and the 
money to buy your right of way! Then only will 
I forgive you your life and let you pass!” 

‘ But Li K’uei gave a great laugh and he said, 
“May the cursed joy of your mother be gone! 
What sort of a thing are you and whence do you 
come? And how have you taken my name to stay 
here to do lawlessness?” 

And Li K’uei lifted up the sword in his hand 
and rushed at the man. How could the man with- 
stand him? Even as he was about to run he was 
thrust in the thigh by Li K’uei’s sword and he fell 


over upon the ground. Then Li K’uei placed one 
foot on the man’s breast and he shouted, saying, 
“Do you know this noble one who am I?” 

That fellow cried out from the ground, “My 
Father, forgive your son his life!” 

And Li K’uei said, “I am truly a good fellow 
of river and lake, and I am that very Black 
Whirlwind, Li K’uei, and shall such a thing as 
you put shame upon my name?” 

That fellow said, “Although your son is sur- 
named Li, yet am I not the true Black Whirl- 
wind. But you, my Father, have such fame far 
and wide even the very devils do fear you, and 
for this reason did I secretly take your name, and 
here did I lawless stand upon this road to divide 
it. If there passes a lonely traveler and he hears 
these three words, The Black Whirlwind, he 
drops his bundle and hastens away. Thus do I 
gain my booty. But truly I do not dare to harm a 
man. This lowly one’s own small name is Li 
Kuei, and I live here in the village ahead.” 

But Li K’uei said, “How cursed and hateful 
is this lawless thing! Here he is robbing men of 
their bundles and goods and he spoils my name 
and he even copies me in using two axes! I will 
let him taste an axe of mine!” 

He snatched an axe out of the man’s hand and 
made to strike him. In haste Li Kuei called out, 
“Father, if you kill one of me you do kill two!” 

At this Li K’uei stayed his hand and asked, 
“How is it if I kill one of you I kill two of you?” 

Li Kuei answered, “I would not of myself 
have dared to go out and rob, but because I have 
an old mother at home who is ninety years old 
and she has no one to nourish her, for this reason 
did I take your great noble name and use it to 
frighten people, and rob lonely travelers of their 
goods so that I could care for my old mother. 
But truly I have never hurt any man. If you, my 
Father, kill me, your son, now then will the old 
mother in my home starve to death.” 

Now Li K’uei although he was a very king of 
devils who could kill a man without turning an 
eye, when he heard these words said, he thought 
to himself, “I did come home especially to find 
my mother, and here am I about to kill a man 
who cares for his own mother! Heaven and 
Earth would not forgive me.” When he had thus ~ 
thought he said aloud, “I will forgive your life, 


199 


thing that you are! \ 
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And he let the man rise, and Li Kuei, with the 
axe in his hand, bent his head to the ground and 
made obeisance. Then Li K’uei commanded him, 
“There is only I who am the true Black Whirl- 
wind. From now and always you are not to spoil 
my fair name.” 

Li Kuei answered, “Today your son has re- 
ceived again his life, and I will but go back to my 
home and change my way. Never will I again use 
your name, my Father, and rob here.” 

And Li K’uei said, “You have a filial heart. I 
will give you ten ounces of silver for capital ina 
trade. Go and change your ways.” 

Then Li K’uei took out a piece of silver and he 
gave it to Li Kuei who thanked him and went 
his way. And Li K’uei laughed to himself and 
said, ‘This thing fell into my hand! Since he is a 
filial man surely he will change his ways. If I had 


killed him truly Heaven and Earth would not . 


have forgiven me—I will go on my way, also.” 

So he took up his sword and step by step he 
went along the lonely mountain road. When he 
had walked until about mid-morning he found 
himself both hungry and thirsty, but all about 
him were the lonely mountain paths and he saw 
never a wine shop nor an inn. But when he had 
come to this point he saw in the far distance in 
a valley two thatched roofs. As soon as he saw 
them he hastened thither to those houses, and he 
saw a woman come out from the back and in the 
coil of her hair and above her ears were thrust 
many wild flowers and her face was painted 
white and red. Then Li K’uei put down his 
sword and said, “‘Goodwife, I am a traveler pass- 
ing by and I am both hungry and athirst, and I 


can find no wine shop nor inn. I will give you. 


some silver and pray let me have some rice and 
wine to eat.” ; 

That woman, seeing what manner of man Li 
K’uei appeared, did not dare to refuse. She 
could but answer, ‘There is no place where wine 
can be bought, but if you want rice I can prepare 
some for you.” 

Li K’uei said, “Well enough, too. Only make 
a plenty, for I have a mighty hunger in my 
belly.” 

And the woman asked, “If I cook a measure of 
rice, will that be too little?” 

Li K’uei answered, “Cook me three meas- 
ures!” 


So the woman burned the grass in the kitchen 
oven and she went and washed the rice in a little 
mountain stream, and she brought it in to make 
his meal. Li K’uei went around behind the vil- 
lage for his own convenience, and there he saw a 
fellow limping along and returning from the 
other side of the mountain, and Li K’uei went 
behind the house to listen. The woman was about 
to go out on the mountain to seek vegetables and 
she opened the back door and saw the limping 
fellow and she asked, ‘Elder Brother, how have 
you injured your leg?” 

That fellow answered, saying, “Elder Sister, 
very near was I never to see you again. Did you 
not say my luck was cursed? I went out and 
hoped a lone traveler might pass and truly did I 
wait half a month and I had not a first customer. 
Only today did I happen upon one, and whom do 
you guess it was? It was that true Black Whirl- 
wind! Hateful it was to come upon that cursed 
donkey and how could I withstand him? I had a 
thrust of his sword and I fell upon the ground. 
He would have killed me, but I cheated him and 
I called out, ‘If you kill me you kill two.’ Then 
he asked me the reason and I answered falsely, ‘I 
have an old mother ninety years old in my home 
and there is none to care for her, and surely she 
will starve.’ That cursed donkey believed me and 
he forgave me my life, and he gave me a piece of 
silver to be capital for a trade and he told me to — 
change my ways and care for my mother. I feared 
he might change his mind and come after me 
and so I left that wood and went into a lonely 
spot and there I slept awhile. Then I came behind 
the mountain and so home again.” 

The woman said, “Do not speak loudly! Even 
now a great black fellow came here and he told 
me to make his meal; is it not truly he? Now he 
is sitting here before the door. Go you and peep 
through the crack and see if it is he, and then find ‘ 
a drug and put it in his meat and so let him eat of 
it and fall unconscious to the ground. Then you 
and J can kill him and gain the gold and silver 
he has on his person and then we can move into 


. the city and live and do a business. Will that not 


be better than to stay here and rob?” 

Now when Li K’uei heard this he said, “This 
hateful thing! And I gave him a piece of silver! 
And I forgave him his life! Yet he is going to in- 
jure me. Truly: Heaven and Earth will not for- 
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give such an one as this.” And he went slowly 
around to the back. 

Now Li Kuei was just coming out of the door 
and Li K’uei seized him in the breast and held 
him. The woman in greatest haste went away by 
the front door. Then Li K’uei, thus holding Li 
Kuei, threw him down upon the ground and he 
took his girdle knife from his person and soon he 
had cut off Li Kuei’s head. He took the knife and 
leaped to the front door-to find that woman, but 
truly it could not be seen whither she had gone. 
He went again into the house and into the rooms 
to see. But there he saw only two bamboo baskets 
that held old clothes, and beneath these were 
some scattered pieces of silver, and several sil- 
ver head ornaments such as women wear. Li 
K’uei took all these. Then he went again to Li 
Kuei’s body and took back that piece of silver 
and he wrapped all into his bundle. 

Then when he went to look in the cauldron 
there were the three measures of rice already 
cooked, only there were no vegetables to eat with 
it. Nevertheless Li K’uei took the rice and ate of 
it for a while and he thought to himself and 
laughed, “How. great a fool! There is all this 
good meat before me and I do not know it!” 

Then he took out his girdle knife and went to 
Li Kuei and cut off two pieces of flesh from his 
leg. He washed the flesh in water, then he lit the 
fuel in the oven, and cooked it. As he cooked, he 
ate, and when he had eaten himself full, he 
threw Li Kuei’s dead body under the house. 
Then he set fire to the house, and taking up his 
sword he went toward the small path on. the 
mountain. 


When he had come swiftly to the east of | 


Tung’s shop, the sun was level with the land in 
the west, and he hastened straight to his home. 
He pushed the door open and went inside, and he 
heard his mother asking from the bed, “Who is it 
who comes in?” 

When Li K’uei looked, he saw his mother’s 
two eyes were blind, and she sat upon her bed 
chanting Buddhist prayers. He said, “Mother, 
The Iron Ox has come home.” 

And the mother answered, “My son, you have 
been long gone. Where have you been living all 
these years? Your elder brother is hired out in 
the houses of others and he can get but food to 


eat, and as for caring for his mother he cannot at 
all. I have longed for you always and I have 
wept my tears dry, and because of my weeping 
my two eyes are blinded. How has it been with 
you truly all this time?” 

Then Li K’uei thought to himself, “If I tell 
her I have been a robber in the mountain lair, 
my mother indeed will not be willing to go forth 
with me. I can but tell some lie and have an end 
to it.” So he answered, “The Iron Ox now is an 
official, and I have come all this way ceperielly: 
to fetch you, my mother.” 

His mother said, “If it is so, then how well it 
is! But how can you fetch me away?” 

Li K’uei answered, “The Iron Ox will take 


‘you upon his back, Mother, to the road ahead, 


and then we will find a cart and go on our way.” 

But his mother said, “Wait, my son, until 
your elder brother comes and talk it over with 
him.” 

Then Li K’uei said, “‘And for what do we 
wait? I will but go on with you and there is an 
end on it.” 

Even as they were about to start they saw 
the elder son Li Ta coming and carrying a pot of 
rice, and he entered into the door. When Li K’uei 
saw him he made obeisance and said, ‘Elder 
Brother, I have not seen you for many years.” 

Li Ta cursed him, saying, “And what have 
such as you come back for? You are come to 
make trouble for people again !” 

But his mother said, “The Iron Ox is an of- 
ficial now, and he has come home especially to 
fetch me.” 

Then Li Ta replied, “Ah, my mother, do not 
listen to him pass his wind! He has killed a man 
and for this did I wear a rack and upon my hands 
a chain, and I bore thousand thousand bitter- 
nesses. Now I hear he has joined with the rob- 
bers.and they all have gone and robbed the state 
gaol, and they have made trouble in Chiang 
Chou, and he is a robber in the robbers’ lair. The 
other day a proclamation came from Chiang 
Chou that he was to be seized in his home village, 
and they would even have taken me and kept me 
in the gaol until he was found except a certain 
rich man stood for me before the magistrate and 
he said, ‘His brother went away more than ten 
years ago and no one knows whither, and he has 
not once come home. Is it not that someone has. 
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said falsely he was a man of these parts? And 
he used silver for me high and low and for this I 
did not suffer from the court and so I have been 
forgiven the penalty of beating if my brother 
were not found. Even now there are proclama- 
tions everywhere that there is a reward of three 
thousand pieces of silver if he be caught—And 
still, you thing, you do not die but you come 
home and speak wildly like a fool !’’ 

Li Kuei said, ‘Elder Brother, do not be in a 
tage! We will go together up the mountain and 
be happy there, and how good that will be!” 

Then Li Ta was very wroth and he would 
have leaped forward to beat Li K’uei except he 
knew he could not withstand him, and so he 
threw down the pot of rice and went straight- 
way out. And Li K’uei said to his mother, “Now 
he is gone this time and it is surely to seek men 
to come and seize me, and I shall never be able to 
get away. Better it is to go the earlier. But my 
brother has never seen such great pieces of silver 
as this one I have. I will leave the great fifty- 
ounce piece here and put-it upon the bed, and 
when my elder brother returns and sees it, he will 
not dare to come after me.” 

Then Li Kuei untied his girdle bag and 
fetched out a great piece of silver and he put it 
upon the bed, and he cried, “Mother, let me carry 
you away on my back, then.” 

His mother answered, “And where will you 
carry me on your back?” 

And Li K’uei said, “You are not to ask me. 
Only come with me and be happy. I will carry 
you and you need not trouble.” 

Then Li K’uei lifted his mother on his back 
and took up his sword and he went out of the 
door and turned upon a small side path. 


Let it now be told of Li Ta. He hastened to 
the home of a rich man and made his report and 
he led out some ten-odd villagers and they went 
as though winged to the house. When they 
looked about they did not see the old mother; 
only they saw left upon the bed a great piece of 
silver. Li Ta, seeing this great piece of silver, 
thought to himself in his heart, “The Iron Ox 
has left this silver and he has carried our mother 
away and hidden her. Truly there must be some 
who have come with him from the robbers’ lair. 
If I hasten after them they will kill me. I think 


LI TA DENOUNCES LI K’UEI 


he has carried our mother away and they will 
surely go to the lair and there seek for happi- 
ness.” 

None of them could see Li K’uei and they 
did not know what to do. Then Li Ta said to the 
villagers, “I do not know by what path The Iron 
Ox has gone, carrying our mother on his back. 
Here there are many small and tangled paths, 
and how can we go after him?” 

Then the villagers, seeing that Li Ta had no 
plan, delayed for a while, and then each returned 
also to his home. Of this no more need be said. 


Let it here be told only how Li K’uei feared 
lest Li Ta lead men out to pursue him. Carrying 
his mother on his back he turned toward the 
wilds of the mountain into the small lonely 
paths where no men were. After a while had 
passed, he saw that the sky was dark with night, 
and he carried his mother into a valley. Now his 
old mother’s two eyes were dim and she did not 
know if it were morning or night. But Li K’uei 
knew this valley, and it was called the I Valley. 
On the other side only were there any homes. 
And the mother and son, taking advantage of 
the light of the new moon, went slowly step by 
step up the valley, and the mother said as she 
was on her son’s back, “My son, if you could 
fetch a mouthful of water for me to drink it 
would be well.” 

Li K’uei answered, “Old Mother, pray wait 
until we cross the valley and we will borrow a 
space in some house to rest in, and we will make 
some food to eat.” 

But the mother said, “I ate some dry rice at 
noon and my mouth is so athirst I cannot bear 
ity’ 

And Li K’uei said, “And my throat is fiery 
with thirst, too, and almost the smoke comes out 
of it. Yet wait, I pray, until I carry you over the 
valley and there I will seek water for you to 


drinks 


But the mother said again, “My son, truly 
am I about to die with thirst. Save me, then!” 

And again Li K’uei said, “I am suffering more 
than I can bear, too.” 

Now Li K’uei saw that step by step he had 
come to the edge of pine trees and to a place 
where there was a great green stone. There he 
put his mother down and he thrust his sword into 
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the earth beside her and he commanded her, say- 
ing, ‘‘Be patient and sit awhile and I will go and 
seek water for you to drink.” 

Now Li Kuei had heard the gurgling sound 
of water and he sought a path thither and when 
he had climbed over several foothills he came to 
the side of a brook and he dipped-up water in his 
hands and he drank several mouthfuls. And to 
himself he thought, “How can I fetch this water 
to give my mother to drink?” 

He stood up and looked east and he looked 
west. In the far distance upon the point of the 
mountain he saw a temple. He said, ‘“‘Ha, it is 
well!” 

And grasping vines and branches he climbed 
up the mountain side and went to the front of 
the temple. When he pushed the gate open and 
looked in he saw it was a temple to The Dragon 
God Of Sze Chou. In front of the god was a 
stone urn for incense. Li K’uei put his hand out 
to seize this. Now this urn was fastened upon a 
stone altar beneath and Li K’uei pulled at it 
awhile, but how could he pull it up? Then his 
anger rose and he jerked the altar and urn and 
all and he pulled them up and carried them to 
the stone terrace in front of the terrace and threw 
them down and knocked off the urn from the al- 
tar. He took the urn then and went again to the 
brook and he soaked it clean in the brook and he 
pulled some wild grass and washed the urn clean. 
Then he dipped up half the urn full of water and, 
bearing it in both hands, he went along his old 
path, and stumbling along he came again to the 
valley. 

But when he had come to the stone by the pine 
trees he did not see his mother. There was only 
the sword thrust into the ground. Then Li K’uei 
called, ‘Mother, drink some water!” 

But there was no sound anywhere. When he 
had called and there was no answer, Li K’uei’s 
heart was filled with fear and he put down the 
urn and staring about he looked in all four direc- 
tions. He did not see his mother, but when he 
had gone not more than thirty-odd paces he saw 
_ apool of blood upon the grass. When he saw this 
his flesh began to tremble. Following the flow of 
the blood he went to seek, and he sought to the 
mouth of a great cave. There he saw two tiger 
cubs gnawing upon a human leg. Li K’uei could 
not check his shivering and he said, “I returned 


\ 


from the mountain lair especially to seek out my 
old mother, and I carried her on my back through 
a thousand pains and bitternesses, and I did but 
bring her here for you to eat! As for that leg 
which that cursed tiger has dragged hither, if it 
is not my mother’s then whose is it?” 

When the fire of his anger rose in his heart he 
ceased his shivering and his red and yellow whis- 
kers stood erect. He lifted up the sword in his 
hand and he stabbed at those two tiger cubs. 
Now the two cubs were terrified and with their 
teeth bared and their claws outspread they 
charged to attack Li K’uei, but Li K’uei lifted 
his hand and stabbed one to death. Then the 
other one turned and hastened into the cave, and 
Li K’uei pursued it into the cave and stabbed it 
to death also. 

Now when Li K’uei had rushed into the tigers’ 
den, as he stood crouching there and staring 
about him, he saw the mother tiger standing 
looking into the den, her teeth bared and her 
claws outspread. And Li K’uei cried, ‘“Truly it 
was you, you wicked wild beast, who ate my 
mother!” 

And he put down his sword and he took his 
dagger out from his person. Now that mother 
tiger reached the mouth of the cave and she 
thrust her tail into the den and whirled it about, 
and was about to sit down upon her haunches in 
the den. But Li K’uei could see very clearly 
there in the den and he reached his dagger to the 


~ point below the tigress’s tail and with all his 


strength he thrust forward, and he thrust it 
straight into the beast’s anus. Yet he used his 


_ strength too heavily and he had thrust the very 


handle of the dagger through to the tigress’s 


. belly and the tigress gave a great growl and with 


the dagger in her vitals she rushed out of the cave 
and leaped ‘to a point on the mountain beyond. 
Then Li K’uei took his sword and he hastened / 
out of the cave. The tigress suffering the pain, 
leaped down the mountain..Li K’uei was just 
about to hasten after her when he saw a great 
wind come out of the trees beside him, and the 
leaves fell from the trees like rain, and to himself 
he thought, “‘Clouds come with the dragon, wind 
with the tiger.” 

Now the place where this wind rose was be- 
neath the light of the new moon. There camé 
forth a deep growl and all of a sudden there 
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leaped out a slant-eyed, white-browed tiger. 
That great beast charged at Li K’uei with its 
whole strength. But Li K’uei was not fearful nor 
agitated. He took advantage of the force of the 
beast’s attack and he lifted his sword in his hand 
and thrust it straight into the tiger’s throat. 

As for the tiger, he did not attack with his hind 
feet nor strike with his tail, for he tried to save 
himself his pain, and moreover, Li K’uei had 
pierced his windpipe. The tiger retreated not 
more than five or seven paces when Li K’uei 
heard a sound as though the half of a great moun- 
tain fell. Straightway then did the tiger die there 
beside the rock. 

In this short time did Li K’uei kill the two 
tigers and their cubs. Then he went once more 
into the den with his knife and looked about, 
lest there be yet another tiger. But there was 
none. And Li K’uei was weary by now also, and 
he went to The Temple To The Dragon God, 
and he slept there until dawn. 

On the morning of the next day Li K’uei went 
to collect his mother’s two legs and such of her 
bones as had not been devoured, and he took a 
cloth and wrapped them up. He went behind 
The Temple To The Dragon God and he dug 
a hole and buried them, and there he did weep 
mightily for a while. Yet he was hungry and 
thirsty too, and at last he tied up his bundle 
again and took up his sword and seeking a path 
he slowly crossed the valley. 

Suddenly he saw five or seven hunters setting 
a trap and preparing their repeating arrows. 
When they saw Li K’uei coming near covered 
with blood they cried, “You traveler, you must 
be the earth god of the mountain else how dare 
you come alone through such a mountain as 
this?” 

Li K’uei, seeing they asked him, thus thought 
within himself, “There is a reward offered for 
me in the city of three thousand pieces of silver 
to that one who seizes me. How dare I speak the 
truth? I had better lie then.” Therefore he an- 
swered, “I am but a traveler. Last night I came 
across the valley with my mother, and because 
my mother wanted water to drink I went up the 
valley to look for it and while I was gone my old 
mother was dragged away by a tiger and eaten. 
Then I went myself into the tigers’ den and first 
I killed the two small ones and then I killed the 


two large tigers. And IJ slept until dawn in the 
temple and only then did I come down the 
mountain.” 

Then did the hunters cry out together, “We 
cannot believe it! How could you, who are but 
one man, kill four tigers? Even in the old times 
Li Ch’uen Hsiao and Chi Lu killed but one 
apiece. The two small tigers are no great feat 
but the two large ones are no slight usual matter. 
We have been beaten by the magistrate we do - 
not know how many times on account of these 
two large tigers. Truly for three months while 
there has been this tigers’ den on this mountain 
not a man has dared to go. We do not believe 
what you say, for surely you do deceive us.” 

Li K’uei answered, “But I am not a man of 
these parts, and why then should I deceive you? 
If you do not believe me I will go up the valley 
with you and find those dead tigers and give 
them to you. Let us go up then and bring them 
down.” 

Then all the hunters said, “If there is truly 
this thing, we can but thank you very deeply, 
for how great a good it is in truth!” And the 
hunters blew their shrill whistle and in a short 
time there were gathered together thirty to fifty 
men and they all had barbed hooks and staves 
and they followed after Li K’uei. 

When they had come up the valley again it 
was full dawn and they all went to the crest of 
the mountain. In the distance they saw the den 
and truly there were two tiger cubs there killed. 
One was in the den and one was outside. One 
great female tiger lay dead on the slope of the 
mountain, and the great male tiger lay dead be- 
fore the temple. When the hunters saw these 
four tigers had been killed they were all might- 
ily rejoiced and they took ropes and bound them 
up. Then they carried them down the valley and 
they would have Li K’uei go with them to seek 
the reward. And they reported to the guards of 
the city, and the guards and the captain of the 
guards all came to meet them, and they led them 
to a certain rich man’s house, in his village which 
was called the village of the old lord Ch’ao. 

Now this man was one who had a position in 
the county seat, and suddenly he had a little 
money and now he stayed in the village doing 
naught but making a brew of trouble and grasp- 
ing all good for himself and making himself 
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proud and pompous, and he boasted of mingling 
with certain small great men in order to frighten 
the common people. He loved to pass judgment 
on this one and on that one, and of who was a 
loyal statesman and who a filial son; but only 
his mouth spoke well and his heart was false. 

Now this old lord Ch’ao himself came to re- 
ceive the hunters and when they had met he 
would invite Li K’uei to come and be seated in 
the guest hall and he asked how it came about 
that the tigers were killed. Then Li K’uei ex- 
plained how his mother had been athirst and how 
he had come to leave her and how it all happened 
as it did. Everyone was dazed and the old lord 
Ch’ao began to ask again, “Sir Brave, what is 
your surname and what your name?” 

And Li K’uei answered, “I am surnamed 
Chang but I have no name. I am only called 
Chang The Brave.” . 

And the old lord Ch’ao said, “And truly are 
you brave. If you had not known bravery, how 
could you have killed four tigers?” 

Then he commanded wine and a feast to be 
prepared for their entertainment, and of this 
no more need be said. 


Let it be told further. When it was known in 
the village that four tigers had been killed on 
the mountain and that they had been carried into 
the old lord Ch’ao’s house then the noise of it 
went forth into hamlet and street and market 
and shop and there was uproar in the village both 
before and behind and even into the distant 
lonely houses. Grown man and little maid all 
came in numberless crowds to see the tigers, and 
they stared at the old lord Ch’ao feasting the 
hunters for these were in the hall drinking wine. 

Now there was among the crowd the woman 
of that Li Kuei and she had hidden in her par- 
ents’ home in the village ahead and she had fol- 
lowed the crowd to come and see the tiger. She 
recognized Li K’uei’s face and in great haste she 
returned to her home and said to her father and 
mother, “This great black fellow who killed the 
tigers is the very one who killed my old man and 
burned my house. He is called The Black Whirl- 
wind of the robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o.” 

When her father and mother heard this they 
came in greatest haste to report it to the police 
guard, and the guard heard it and he said, “If 


he is truly The Black Whirlwind then is he Li 
K’uei of the village behind I Chou who has killed 
a man and who escaped to Chiang Chou. There 
again he did evil and a proclamation was sent 
here saying that the Emperor now offers three 
thousand pieces of silver to the one who captures 
him. And he has come hither!” 

He sent someone then secretly to the old lord 
Ch’ao to ask him to come and talk. So the old 
lord excused himself to Li K’uei, saying, “I have 
a private business,” and he went in all haste to 
the guard’s house, and the guard said, “This 
strong man who killed the tigers is that one from 
the village behind the city and he is The Black 
Whirlwind Li Kuei. Now it is the imperial com- 
mand that he is to be captured.” 

Then the old lord Ch’ao said, ““You must find 
out whether it is true or not. If it is not he, he 
will be angered and evil will come of it. If it is 
truly he, then it is no trouble. If he is to be cap- 
tured, it will be easy. But I do only fear it is not 
he and then it will be hard.” 

The guards answered, “But we have here Li 
Kuei’s old wife who knows him, for he went to 
Li Kuei’s house to seek for food to eat and he \ 
killed Li Kuei.” 

Then the old lord Ch’ao said, “If it is truly 
thus, then we will now do naught but set wine 
before him and let him drink, and we will ask 
him, ‘Now that you have killed these tigers to- 
day do you want to go to the city court and ask 
for the reward or do you wish but for a little 
money here from the village? If he is not will- 
ing to go to the city court to seek for the reward 
then truly is he The Black Whirlwind, and I 
will set men all about him to entice him to be 
drunken and we will bind him then and we will 
go and make report of it in the city, and have 
a captain of a hundred soldiers come and fetch 
him, and so can we not lose him.” 

Then they all cried, “You have spoken well.” 

So the guard made all ready and the old lord 
returned to entrap Li K’uei, and he had wine 
brought to pour out for him and he said, ‘“For- 
give me that I left you alone. I pray you now 
unfasten your dagger from your girdle and put ' 
your sword aside and sit at your ease a little 
while.” 

And Li Kuei said, “Well—well—but my 
dagger is thrust into the tigress’s belly and I 
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have but the sheath here. When you open the ti- 
gress I pray you return me the dagger.” 

The old lord Ch’ao said, “Let your heart rest. 
Whatever I have here in plenty it is good weap- 
ons and I think to present the brave one with 
one of these to wear.” 

So Li K’uei unfastened the empty sheath from 
his girdle and he took off his girdle and bundle 
and he gave them all to the villagers, and he set 
aside the sword. Then the old lord Ch’ao called 
out, “Bring hither a large plate of meat and a 
great jug of wine!” 

Then the tiger killers, the guard, the hunters 
and all the others drank each in his turn and they 
pressed great bowls of wine upon Li K’uei and 
urged him to drink and again the old lord Ch’ao 
asked Li K’uei, saying, “I do not know whether 

‘the brave one wishes to take these tigers to the 
city court to seek reward or whether you will but 
ask for some money here.” 

Li K’uei answered, “I am but a traveler from 
hither to yon and I am somewhat pressed and I 
chanced to kill this den of tigers. I need not go 
and seek a reward at the court. If there is a little 
to be given here it will do me. If there is none, 
I will go my way also.” 

Then the old lord Ch’ao said, “How can I de- 
ceive the brave one? In a little while we shall 
have collected something from the village for 
you. We will then send the tigers ourselves to 
the court.” etd 

But Li K’uei said, “If you have a cloth coat, 
I will borrow one first so that I may change my 
upper garment.” 


The old lord Ch’ao said, “We have—we | 


have—” 

And he took out then and there a sky-blue 
short quilted coat of fine cloth and he gave it to 
Li K’uei that he might change the bloody gar- 
ment upon his upper body. Just then drums were 
heard to beat and flutes to blow at the door and 
many came bringing wine to bestow upon Li 
Kuei, some with cold wine and some with hot. 

Now Li K’uei did not know this was a plot 
and he opened up his heart and drank and was 
merry and he entirely forgot Sung Chiang’s com- 
mand. In less than four hours he was completely 


drunken and he could not so much as stand up.” 


Then they supported him into the inner hall 
and laid him down to sleep upon a bench. And 


they found two strands of rope and tied him to 
the bench, and they bade the guard to go as 
though he flew to make report at the city court, 
and they took with them Li Kuei’s wife to be 
the first plaintiff and they added the written ac- 
cusation also. Ba 

By this time the city was aroused and when 
the magistrate heard it he was terrified. In great- 
est haste he went into the Hall Of Judgment 
and he asked, ‘‘Where is The Black Whirlwind 
held? This man is a rebel and he must not be 
allowed to escape.” 

‘Then the plaintiff and the hunters answered, 
“He is now bound in the home of the old lord 
Ch’ao, because no one could come near him and 
we dared not bring him hither lest there be some 
mishap upon the way.” 

Then the magistrate straightway commanded 
a captain of the court, Li Yiin, to come to the 
hall and he commanded him, saying, “Beneath 
the mountain of I Ning in the home of the Rich 
Man Ch’ao, The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei is 
bound. You may take a good number of men and 
bring him here secretly. Do not make a turmoil 
in the villages and countryside, and so let him 
escape.” j 

Captain Li received this command and he 


"came out of the hall. He counted out thirty sol- 


diers who were guards and each took his weap- 
ons and they hastened then to the village by I 
Ning. : 

Now this city was but a small place and how 
could it be passed through secretly? By. this 
time the streets were all aroused and everywhere 
people were saying, “They have captured that 
one who disturbed the country far and wide— 
The Black Whirlwind! Now they have sent 
Captain Li to bring him hither.” 

Now Chu Kuei was in the home of Chu Fu in 
the east village and he was outside when he heard 
this news. In greatest haste he went inside and 
said to his brother Chu Fu, “This black thing 
has made trouble again, and how shall I save 
him now? Sung Chiang, lest some such trouble 
arise, did especially send me here to listen for 
news of him. Now he is captured, and if I do not 
save him, how shall I return to the lair and see 
again my elder brother? And what is the best 
way now?” 

Chu Fu said, “Elder Brother, pray do not be 
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in haste. This Captain Li has had the skill of 
a whole lifetime and even though there were 
thirty or fifty persons they could not come near 
him. Though you and I had the same heart and 
purpose, how could we come near him to with- 
stand him? We must use guile to overcome him 
and not strength. Now Li Yiin has commonly 
loved me very well and he used always to teach 
me how to wield weapons. But I have a way to 
manage him only I cannot rest here safely after- 
wards. Tonight I will cook twenty or thirty 
pounds of meat and prepare ten-odd bottles of 
wine. I will cut the meat into great pieces and I 


will mix a drug into it. Then at the fifth watch 


I will take some of my apprentices and we will 
take it half way upon the road to a lonely place 
and there wait for him. When he comes by guard- 
ing Li K’uei we will pretend it is wine to con- 
gratulate him and so will we drug them all. How 
is this for a way to free Li K’uei?” 

Chu Kuei said, “It is a very excellent plan. 
But it must not be delayed. Let us prepare and go 
the earlier.” 

Chu Fu said, “The only thing is that Li Yin 
cannot drink wine, and even though we drug him 
he will surely wake early. And there is yet an- 
other thing. If later he knows it is I then surely 
shall I not be able to rest here in safety any 
more.” 

Chu Kuei answered, “Brother, and though 
you stay you cannot make much money at wine 
selling. It would be better to take your whole 
house and go with me up the mountain and there 
we will all be joined together. We weigh out 


our silver and gold upon scales and when we - 


change our garments it is from the skin out. Will 
this not be happy for us all? Then call forth two 
apprentices tonight and find a cart and send out 
your wife and your best possessions and bid them 
wait for us at The Crossing Of Ten Roads and 
we will all go up the mountain. I have a package 
of drug here with me in my bundle. If Li Yiin 
cannot drink wine then we will scatter the more 
into his meat and so compel him to eat and he 
too will fall down drugged. Then we will save 
Li K’uei and take him with us up the mountain. 
What is there about it that cannot be done?” 
Chu Fu said, “Elder Brother, you have spoken 
truly. I will tell one to go and find a cart and I 
will tie up three or five bundles and take them 


THE BROTHERS CHU PLAN A RESCUE 


upon the cart. I will throw away the coarser 
things in the house and I will tell the one I have 
wed and the children to get up into the cart and 
command two apprentices to go with the cart 
and just go on ahead.” 


Let it be told further. Chu Kuei and Chu Fu 
cooked the meat that night and cut it into great 
pieces and mixed the drug into it and together 


. with the wine it made two loads. They took some 


twenty or thirty empty bowls. There were also 
many vegetable dishes into which they mixed the 
drug also, lest there be haply some who did not 
eat meat who would be entrapped also. Of the 
two loads of wine and meat the two apprentices 
each took a load and the two brothers carried 
comfit boxes. About the fourth watch they went 
to the lonely cross roads and sat there to wait for 
the dawn. In the distance they heard a gong 
beating. Chu Kuei went to the mouth of the road 
to wait. 

As for those soldiers, they had drunk half a 
night’s wine and.at about the fourth watch they 
forced Li K’uei along, his hands bound behind 
his back and Captain Li sat upon his horse be- 
hind. As Chu Fu and Chu Kuei saw them thus 
approaching, Chu Fu went forward to stay them 
and he called out, “Teacher, we came especially 


- to meet you in this great happy event so that 


we may dip into a bucket of wine together.” 
And he poured out a great cup of wine and he 
besought Li Yiin to drink. 

Then Chu Kuei came supporting a plate of 
meat upon his palm and the apprentices so car- . 
ried the vegetables also. When Li Yiin saw this 
he leaped from his horse in great haste and he 
came forward and said, “Good Brother, why 
have you troubled yourself to meet me thus?” 

Chu Fu replied, “It is but to show a little of, 
the reverence I have for you in my heart.” 

So Li Yiin received the wine and put it to his 
mouth but he did not drink it. Then Chu Fu 
kneeled down and said, “This lowly brother 
knows that his teacher does not drink wine. But 
today you must drink half a cup of this wine 
of gladness.” . 

Li Yiin could not refuse then and so he eoik 
a few mouthfuls. Then Chu Fu said, “If the 
teacher will not drink wine then let him eat 
meat.” 
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But Li Yiin said, “I ate myself full in the 
night and I can eat no more now.” 

Then Chu Fu said, “The teacher has gone a 
long way and his belly must be hungry. Even 
though the meats be not fit to eat, yet eat a lit- 
tle anyhow and it will spare this lowly one 
shame.” 

And he chose two good pieces and presented 
them. Li Yiin, seeing how earnest he was, could 
but force himself to eat the two pieces. Then 
‘Chu Fu brought wine and presented it to the 
old lord Ch’ao and to the guard to drink and to 
all the hunters and to the others. Thus besought, 
they.each drank three bowls. Then Chu Fu bade 
the soldiers and the villagers all to come and 
drink wine. And such as these, what did they 
care whether the wine was hot or cold or whether 
it was good or not? When the meat and wine 
reached their mouths they did but eat it down 
and they ate it all clean, and as swiftly as the 
wind scatters fallen leaves or as flowing water 
carries away petals from dead flowers. They all 
crowded forward and seized what they could. 

Li K’uei opened wide his eyes and stared at 
the two brothers, for he saw already what the 
plot was and he said wilfully, “Ask me to eat 
some, too!” 

Then Chu Kuei shouted, saying, “You are 
but a fool ! Can there be wine and meats for you 
to eat? Shut your mouth quickly, you who are 
to be killed!” 

And Li Yiin looked about on the soldiers an 
he shouted, “Go on quickly!” ; 

Then were they seen one staring at the other 
and they could not walk. Their jaws trembled 
and their feet pricked and grew numb and they 
all fell down. Then Li Yiin cried out in great 
agitation, “I am ruined!” 

And even as he was about to rush forward, 
without knowing it he himself felt his head grow 
heavy and his feet grow light and he fell also 
and his body turned weak and he lay upon the 
ground. 

Then did Chu Kuei and Chu Fu each seize a 
sword and with a shout, crying, “Children, go 
quickly!’ the two took up the swords and pur- 
sued such of the villagers as had not eaten of 
the wine and meats and all who looked on. The 
ones who went fast escaped but such as went 
slowly were stabbed and fell upon the ground. 


And Li K’uei gave a great shout, and he burst 
apart the hempen rope that bound him. He 
seized a sword then and came to kill Li Yin. 
But Chu Fu made haste to stay him and he said, 
“Do not behave without law! He is my teacher 
and he is the best among men. Do ‘you but go 
ahead,” 

Then Li K’uei answered, saying, “If I do not 
kill this old ass, the old lord Ch’ao, then how 
will I rid myself of my rage?” 

And Li K’uei rushed ahead and lifted his 
sword and he first killed the old lord Ch’ao and 
Li Kuei’s wife. Then he killed the guard also. 
By now his anger was high in him and he stabbed 
one after the other and every hunter he stabbed. 
Then he killed all of the thirty-odd soldiers. 
Then all those who watched and the villagers 
did but curse that their parents had given them 
only two feet apiece at birth and they all fled 
into the wild small paths. As for Li K’uei, he 
still searched for someone to kill until Chu Kuei 
shouted, saying, “It has naught to do with those 
who look on! Do not seek only to kill men!” and 
in great haste he stayed Li K’uei. Only then 
would Li K’uei put down his hand and he took 
from the bodies of soldiers a couple of garments 
to wear. 

Then the three bearing their swords were 
about to go by certain small paths. But Chu Fu 
said, “It is not well. It is as though I had killed 
my teacher. When he wakes, how can he appear 
before the magistrate? He will surely pursue us. 
Do you two go on first and I will wait awhile 
for him. I do think of his goodness when he 
taught me and of how faithful he is. I will wait 
until he pursues us and then I will ask him to 
come with us and join us. Then this will be my 
gratitude to him and it will save him the bitter- 
ness of his return.” 

And Chu Kuei said, “Brother, you see very 
rightly, too. I will go on with the carts. Li K’uei 
shall stay beside the road and help you to wait 
for him. If he does not pursue, then do not linger 
foolishly.” 

Chu Fu said, “That is of course.” 

Therefore Chu Kuei went on ahead. 

Let it be told now only of Chu Fu and Li 
K’uei. They sat on beside the road and waited. 
Before two hours had passed they saw Li Yiin 
bearing a sword coming as though winged and he 
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cried out mightily, saying, “Robbers, you are not 

to go!” 
| ‘ 

Li Kuei, seeing him come so fiercely, leaped 

up and took his sword to fight fearing lest Li 


Yun injure Chu Fu. Because of this 


In the robbers’ lair there were two tigers more, 
In the Hall was joy, for the new heroes four. 


As The Black Whirlwind fought thus with The 
Blue Eyed Tiger, which was victor and which 
vanquished? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 
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bearing his sword came to fight Li Yiin and 
they fought there by the highway for five or 
seven rounds, and it could not be told who was 
victor and who vanquished. Then Chu Fu took 
his sword and putting it between the two he 
divided them and he cried, “Pray fight no more, 
but hearken to what I have to say!” Then the 
two stayed their hands and Chu Fu said, 
“Teacher, I pray you, hear me. I have received 
unworthily your affection and you did teach me 
how to use the staff, and it is not that I do not 
thank you for your grace. But it is that my elder 
brother Chu Kuei is now a chief in the mountain 
lair in Liang Shan P’o and he received the com- 
mand of The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang, 


who told him to come and watch over this 
brother Li, and we did not dream he would be 
taken by you, and so how could my elder brother 
go back to meet Sung Chiang? Therefore did we 


lay this plot, and even now when the brother Li 


would have taken the opportunity to try to kill 
you it was I, your younger brother, who would 
not let him put forth his hand, and so he killed 
only the soldiers. By this time we should be far 
on our way but I guessed that you could not re- 
turn and that you must come to pursue me. And 
I did think also of the kindness which you have 
ever given me and so I thought to wait here for 
you. Teacher, you are one who understands all, 
and what is there you do not know? Now are 
there many men killed and The Black Whirl- 
wind is escaped also, and how can you return 
and face the magistrate? If you go back, in truth 
you will be put into gaol and there will be no 
one to think to come and save you. Better it is 
that you go with us up the mountain and there 


_ join with Sung Chiang. I do not know what you, 


Honored One, do think of this.’’ 

Li Yin thought to himself awhile and then 
he answered, ‘“‘Good Brother, I do but fear they 
will not have me there.” 

But Chu Fu laughed and he said, “Teacher, 
how is it you do not know the great name of The 
Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang? He loves above 
all else to receive those in need and to help all 
good fellows under Heaven.” 

When Li Yiin heard this he sighed and he said, 
“You have so injured me that although I have 
a home I may not return to it; although I have a 
country I may not remain in it. I am glad only 
that I have no wife nor child and do not fear 
the magistrate will seize them. I can but go with 
you.” 
Then Li K’uei laughed and cried, “My Elder 


‘- Brother, why did you not say it sooner?” And 


he fell down and made obeisance. 

Now this Li Yiin was without family and 
without home and so he joined these three and 
they went after the carts. And Chu Kuei met 
them half way and he was greatly rejoiced and 
the four good fellows went with the carts and 
on their way. 

There is naught to tell of the journey. As they 
saw the robbers’ lair coming gradually nearer 
they met upon the road Ma Ling and Chen T’ien 
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Shou and they all greeted each other and they 
said, “The two chieftains Ch’ao and Sung did 
send us two to come down the mountain to hear 
news of you. Now we have seen you and we will 
go ahead and make report.’ 

So the pair went up the mountain first to make 
report and on the next day the four good fellows 
bringing Chu Fu’s household all met in the great 
hall. And Chu Kuei went forward leading with 
him Li Yiin to make obeisance before the two 
chieftains Ch’ao and Sung and to meet with all 
the good fellows and he said, “This man is a cap- 
tain of I Suei and his surname is Li and his name 
is Ytin and his nickname is The Blue Eyed 
Tiger.” 

After this Chu Kuei led forward his brother 
to make obeisance to all and he said, “This is my 
brother Chu Fu and his nickname is The Smiling 
Faced Tiger.” : 

And they all greeted each other. Then Li K’uei 
made obeisance to Sung Chiang and was given 
back his two axes, and he told them the history 
of the false Li Kuei and everyonelaughed loudly. 
Then he told the story of killing the tigers and 
how his mother was eaten by them, and when 
he told it his tears streamed. But Sung Chiang 
laughed loudly and he said, “And you killed 


four fierce tigers! And have we added today to 


our lair two live tigers! Then we ought to con- 
gratulate each other.” 

So all the good fellows were mightily rejoiced, 
and it was commanded that cows be butchered 
and horses killed and a feast be made in honor 
of the newly come chiefs, and Ch’ao Kai told the 
two of them to go and sit above Pei Sheng. And 
Wu Yung said, “Now will our lair grow very 
perfect in greatness and all the brave fellows 
everywhere will come to us when they hear of it, 
and it is all because of these two elder brothers 
Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang, and it is the happi- 
ness of us all. Although it is thus, yet let us still 
let Chu Kuei have his wine shop that Shih Yung 
and Hou Chien may return hither. As for the 
household of Chu Fu, let a house be set apart 
for them. Now is our lair a great one and it is 
not as it has been in the past. Let us therefore 
open three more wine shops that they may listen 
and hear what comes of good or ill, and escort 
all brave fellows up the mountain. If the Em- 
peror sends soldiers out to capture the robbers 


they may tell us of it and how the soldiers do 
approach so that we may be early prepared. The 
land to the west lies in a broad plain; let us 
therefore bid the brothers T’ung Wei and T’ung 
Meng to take some ten-odd helpers to go there 
and open a shop. And let us bid Li Li to take 
some men and go to the south of the mountain 
and open a wine shop there. And let us bid Shih 
Yung take some helpers also and go to the north 
of the mountain and there open a wine shop. 

Then let us set up pavilions everywhere in the 
water from which we may let fly our arrows and 
let there be boats hidden everywhere by every 
shore. If there be a war whether urgent or not 
they can come as though winged to make report. 
In front of the lair let there be three guard gates 
built and Tu Ch’ien shall be in command of 
these, and he is not to be sent forth on any mis- 
sion at all, nor shall he leave that place from 
dawn to dark or dark to dawn. Then let T’ao 
Chung Wang be in command of all enterprises 
of labor, whether to dig ditches large and small 
or to mend stream beds or to open canals or to 
repair the wall of the lair or to mend the large 
road. He is one used to labor on the land and 
he is accustomed to such labor. As for Chang 
Ch’ing, let him be in command of all the treas- 
ure and the grain stores and whether these are 
to be received or dispensed, and let him account 
for it by hundreds and by thousands written 
down, and bid Siao Jang prepare all both within 
and without the lair, both upon and beneath 
the mountain and the guarding of the three gates 
of the pass and all the sending and receiving of 
commands and letters and the ranking of all the 
chiefs high and low. And let Ching Ta Chien 
see to all cutting on stone and carving of signs 
and seals and tables. Then let Hou Chien con- 
trol cloth and robing and the making of gar- 
ments of war and the five flags of the directions. 
Let Li Yiin see to the building of all houses in 
the lair, whether large or small. Let Ma Ling 
oversee the repairing and building of all ships 
of battle, both great and small. Let Sung Wan 
and Pei Sheng go and build themselves a shelter 
on The Golden Sands and live there as guards. 
Let Wang The Dwarf Tiger and Chen T’ien 
Shou go to guard the beach called The Duck’s 
Bill. Let Mu Ch’un and Chu Fu govern the rents 
of the land on the mountain. Lii Fang and Kao 
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Shen shall live in two small rooms on either side 
of the Hall Of Meeting. Let Sung Ch’ing alone 
see to the feasts.” 

Thus were all duties set and made fixed and 
they feasted for three days and of this no more 
need be told. 

Now fora while there was nothing that befell 
them in the robbers’ lair, except that every day 
the men and the horses were drilled and taught 
in the feints and postures of war and the chief- 
tains of the water lair taught men how to man- 
age ships and to swim and do all such things as 
are done upon and in the water and they taught 
them how to do battle on ships. Of this also no 
more need be told. 


Now upon a certain day Sung Chiang and 
Ch’ag Kai and Wu Yung were talking idly 
among the others and suddenly one said, ““We 
who are brothers are all here together this day 
except that we have not seen Kung Sun Sheng 
return hither. I thought he did make a vow with 
us when he went to Chi Chou to seek his mother 
and teacher that he would return in an hundred 
days. But many days have passed now and we 
have no tidings of him. Perhaps he has changed 
his purpose. Let us ask our brother Tai Chung 
to go once and see and hear the truth about him 
and where he is and why he does not come.” 

And Tai Chung was willing to go and Sung 
Chiang was very glad and he said, “It is this 
good brother who will go most quickly. In ten 
days we may have tidings of him.” 

On that day Tai Chung bade farewell to 
them all and he put on the garb of a servant and 
he left the robbers’ lair and wended his way to 
Chi Chou, having first tied his four magic let- 
ters upon his legs so that he could take his magic 
strides. Upon the road he ate only tea and vege- 
table dishes and he was three days upon his way 
when he came to the city of I Suei. There he 
heard men say, “The other day The Black 
Whirlwind escaped after he had mortally hurt 
many a man and he injured the captain Li Yiin 
and we do not know whither he went and he has 
not been found even to this day.” 

Tai Chung, hearing this, smiled a chill smile. 


On that day even as he was upon his way he 


Saw a man in the far distance turning to come 
toward him. In his hand the man carried a 
weapon straight as the handle of a pen and made 
wholly of iron. The man, seeing how fast Tai 
Chung went, stayed his feet and cried out, 
“Mighty Messenger Of The Magic Strides.” 

Tai Chung, hearing it, turned his face about 
and when he stared fixedly he saw upon the slope 
of the mountain beside a narrow path a great tall 
fellow standing. His head was round and his 
ears were large, his nose was straight, his mouth 
was square, his eyebrows were finely marked and 
his eyes were wide set, his waist was narrow and 
his shoulders were broad. In haste Tai Chung 
turned himself about and asked, saying, ““Noble 
Sir, I have never met you before and how is it 
you know my poor name?” 

In haste that fellow replied, ‘Sir, surely you 
must be Tai Of The Magic Strides.” And he 
threw aside his weapon and fell down in obei- 
sance upon the ground. Quickly Tai Chung 
lifted him up again and returning his courtesy 
he asked, “Noble Sir, what is your high name 
and your great surname?” 

That fellow answered, “Your younger brother 
is surnamed Yang and named Ling and my an- 
cestors were men of Chang Té Fu and we have 
ever been robbers and men of the woods. Far and 
wide by river and lake men call me The Five. 
Hued Leopard. A few months ago in a wine shop 
beside the road I saw the teacher Kung Sun 
Sheng. He drank wine with me there and visited 
me in the wine shop and he told me all concern- 
ing Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang and of how they 
do receive all good fellows from everywhere 
and how they are thus full of loving kindness 
toward their friends. He wrote a letter and he 
told me to come and join with them also. But I 
did not dare to go thither so boldly. Then the 
teacher Kung Sun Sheng said again, ‘At the 
mouth of the road to the Li homestead Chu Kuei 
has a wine shop and there he receives such as do 
wish to go up the mountain to join the robbers. 
In the lair there is a chief who can go as though 
winged and he is called The Magic Messenger. 
In a day he can go between two and three hun- 
dred miles.’ ” 

“Now I saw you, my Elder Brother, walking 
with no usual steps, and so I called out once to 
try you who you were for I did not think all of 
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a sudden I might have such heavenly good 
fortune.” 

Then Tai Chung said, “I am going on a pur- 
Pose to find our brother Kung Sun Sheng, for 
since he went we have heard nothing of him and 
I am now fulfilling the orders of our two chief- 
tains Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang, who have 
sent me to Chi Chou to spy out and listen after 
news and to seek out Kung Sun Sheng and in- 
vite him to return to the lair. I did not dream 
I might meet you, Noble Sir.” 

And Yang Ling said, “I, this younger brother, 
although I am a man of Chang Té Fu, am yet 
under the governorship of Chi Chou and I have 
traveled about in all this region. If you do not 
despise me I will go with you, my Elder Brother, 
for the once.” 

And Tai Chung said, “If I can have you, No- 
ble Sir, for my comrade, then am I fortunate a 
thousand times. If we do find the teacher Kung 
Sun Sheng we can go back together to the moun- 
tain lair and it will not be too late.” 

Yang Ling hearing this said, was much re- 
joiced and he asked that Tai Chung stand to him 
as his elder brother-friend. And Tai Chung took 
off his magic letters and the two went slowly on 
together, and when night came they turned 
aside to a wayside inn and there rested. 

And Yang Ling would have a feast prepared 
for Tai Chung but Tai Chung said, “When I 
use my magic I dare not eat meat.” 

Then they both bought vegetable dishes and 
each invited the other. When the night was 
passed they rose early the next day and lit a fire 
and ate their early meal and they prepared all 
to set forth again upon their journey. Then Yang 
Ling asked, “Elder Brother, you use magic to 
go your way, and how can I keep pace with you? 
I do but fear I may not go with you.” 

Tai Chung answered, smiling, “But I can take 
men with me in my magic. I will put two magic 
letters upon your legs and I will use my magic 
and you can go as quickly as I. When we will to 
go we shall go, and when we will to stop we may 
stop. If we do not thus, how can you keep pace 
_ with me indeed?’”’ 

But Yang Ling said again, “I do fear I ama 
common and an earthy man and I can not com- 
pare my body to your godlike person.” 


Tai Chung replied, “It matters nothing. Any 


man may use this magic of mine. When it is 
used then he is the same as I am. Only I do eat 
no meat and so no trouble comes of the magic.” 

Then he fetched two magic symbols and tied 
them upon Yang Ling’s legs and Tai Chung 
wore two also. When he had said the magic 
thyme he blew upon the pictures and the two 
went lightly away and whether they went 
swiftly or slowly was according to Tai Chung’s 
will. 


Now the two of them talked as they went of 
matters far and wide by river and lake, and al- 
though they went along slowly yet they did not 
know how far they went. They went until mid- 
morning and they came to a place about which 
on all four sides were high mountains through 
which the highway passed. Now Yang Ling 
knew this place and he said then to Tai Chung, 
“Elder Brother, this is called The Stream For 
Watering Horses, and in that high mountain 
ahead there are constantly great bands of rob- 
bers. I do not know how it is today. But the 
mountain is beautiful and the stream winds 
about one ridge after the other—and it is called 
by that name.” ' 

The two had but come to the side of the moun- 
tain when they heard the sudden sound of a gong 
beaten and the thudding of drums rose in con- 
fusion from all sides. And there came forth a 
hundred or two robbers who blocked the road 
and at their head were two good fellows. Each 
carried a sword and they cried ina mighty shout, 
“Let the travelers stay their feet! What cursed 
men are you two? Whither do you go? Let such 
as have understanding quickly bring forth money 
to buy their right of way! Then only will your 
two lives be spared.” 

But Yang Ling laughed and he said, “Elder 
Brother, watch me go and kill that fool !” 

And he took his iron weapon and he charged 
forward. Those two good fellows seeing how 
fiercely he came, came on also and they looked 
at him. Suddenly the first one called loudly, say- 
ing, “Do not put forth your hand! Is it not Elder 
Brother Yang Ling?” 

Yang Ling stayed his hand and only then did 
he know who this was. That first great fellow. 
carrying his weapon downward came forward 
and made obeisance and then he called the other 
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tall fellow to come and make obeisance likewise. 
Yang Ling asked Tai Chung to come near and 


said, “Brother, pray come hither and meet these ~ 


two brothers.” 

And Tai Chung asked, saying, “But who are 
these two braves and how is it they know you, 
Good Brother?” 

Then Yang Ling answered, ‘This good fellow 
who knows me, your younger brother, is a man 
of the city of Siang Yang Fu in the province of 
Hupei. His surname is Teng and his name is Fei. 
Because his two eyes are so red he is called by 
men far and wide The Red Eyed Lion and he can 
use an iron chain as weapon. No one dares come 
near him. We were once joined together, but we 
have been apart now these five years and we 
have not seen each other face to face. Who would 
have thought that today we would have met 
here: 

Then Teng Fei asked, saying, “Elder Brother 
Yang Ling, who is this honorable one? Surely 
he is no common man.” 

And Yang Ling said, “This brother of mine 
is one of the good fellows in the mountain lair 
at Liang Shan P’o, and he is Tai Chung The 
Magic Messenger.” 

Teng Fei, hearing this, said, “Is he not the 
head gaoler of Chiang Chou who can go near 
upon three hundred miles in a single day?” 

And Tai Chung answered, “This lowly one 
is he.” 

Then those two chiefs made haste to give obei- 
sance and they said, “For many a day have we 
but heard your great name, and we did not think 
this day_to give reverence in your honorable 
presence.” 

Tai Chung then asked, saying, ““What is the 
noble surname and high name of this brave 
fellow?” 

Teng Fei replied, “This younger brother of 
mine is surnamed Meng K’an. His ancestors 
were men of Chen Ting Chou, and they have 
ever had great skill in building ships both great 
and small. Because it was commanded to bring 
the flowers and stones of the south to the capital 
city, he was greatly angered with the one in 
charge who forced him by every means at his 
labor, and he was so angered he killed the officer. 
He left his home then and he escaped to the rob- 
bers in the woods and hills and now several years 


have passed. Because he is so tall and large and 
the skin on his body so fair and unblemished 
when men see all his good flesh they have made a 


_ name for him and it is The Jade Banner Pole, 


Meng K’an.” 

Tai Chung, hearing this, was very pleased 
and as these four good fellows talked Yang Ling 
asked, saying, “How long have you two elder 
brothers lived here?” 

Teng Fei said, “I will not deceive you, my 
Elder Brother, and I will say that we have lived 
here more than a year. But half a year ago we 
met an elder brother toward the west of here, 
whose surname was Pei and his name Hsiian, 
whose ancestors were men of the capital. He was 
a scribe in his own city and he could write very 
well in legal matters, and he was a man of honest 
heart and clever mind, nor would he take the 
least personal advantage in anything. Men 
called him The Iron Faced. He could also use 
weapon and staff and arrow and knife and his 
wisdom and his ability were complete. But be- 
cause the Emperor appointed a certain greedy 
official to come there as magistrate, who sought 
for a way to arrest him and brand him and send ' 
him into exile, he passed by me here. I killed the 
guards who were with him and so saved him and 
here he has rested: We have now gathered to- 
gether some two or three hundred men. This Pei 
Hsiian is most clever of all in using the double- 
edged dagger. We reverence him because he is 
the eldest of us and he is the chief of our lair. 
Now do we ask you two noble ones to come for a 
while into our lowly lair.” 

Then he called the robbers to lead horses 
thither. Tai Chung and Yang Ling took off the 
magic letters from their legs and mounted the 
horses and went toward the lair. They had not 
gone for long when they came to the front of the 
lair, and they dismounted. Now Pei Hsiian had 
already received word of their coming and in 
great haste he came out of the lair and came 
down to meet them. Tai Chung and Yang Ling, 
as they looked at Pei Hsiian, saw that indeed he 
was a very fine handsome man. His face was fair 
and his body large and fat, and he stood stable 
and in good proportion, and they were secretly 
pleased with him. Pei Hsian invited the two 
good men to come into the Hall Of Meeting. 
When they had all performed the rites of cour- 
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tesy, he wished to invite Tai Chung to take the 
seat of honor, and beneath him were Yang Ling, 
Pei Hsiian, Teng Fei, Meng K’an, these five 
good fellows, and they all invited one another to 
drink. 

As they sat at the feast table they drank and 
listened to the music of many instruments, and 
Tai Chung told of Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang, 
how they received all good fellows there and 
how they did righteously and despised gain, and 
how all those good fellows were of one mind and 
one strength and how great were the many miles 
of the mountain lair, and how strong and beauti- 
ful was the city in its midst, and how on all four 
’ sides were mighty waters, and how there were so 
many men and horses there that the imperial 
soldiers never came against them. All this he 
said, hoping to influence these three. 

Then Pei Hsiian answered, saying, ‘This 
younger brother has also a lair and I also have 
more than three hundred horses and of treasure I 
hhave some ten-odd carts full. Carts, food, and 
fuel I do not count in this. I have also some three 
to five hundred lesser ones under me. If you, my 
Brothers, will not despise us as too lowly, then 
lead us to join that greater lair. Yet we have but 
a little strength of our own to give there, and I do 
not know what you think of it.’ 

_ Tai Chung answered in great joy, “Ch’ao Kai 
and Sung Chiang have ever the same heart to 
all, whether high or low, and if now they have 
such noble ones as you to aid them it will be as 
though flowers were set upon gold already fair. 
If you do truly have this purpose then I pray you 
make ready your goods and wait until this lowly 
one and Yang Ling return from Chi Chou and 
have seen the teacher Kung Sun Sheng and 
brought him with us. Then let us go together, 
pretending that we are imperial soldiers and go 
by day and night thither.” , 

Then were all made greatly glad and they 
drank until they were near drunkenness and they 
went into the pavilion at the back of the moun- 
tain, called The Pavilion Of Unity, and there 
they drank wine and looked at the view. They 
exclaimed at the beauty and Tai Chung and 
Yang Ling said, ‘How secret and deep are the 
recesses of the hills, how winding the streams, 
how fair a hiding place for many !—But how did 
you two come hither?” 


Then Teng Fei said, “At first there were but 
a few wretched small robbers who lived together. 
Then we two came and seized this place.” 

And they all laughed loudly and the five good 
fellows drank themselves into a mighty drunken- 
ness and as they drank Pei Hsiian who played 
with the magic dagger before them helped them 
in their drinking. Tai Chung cried out in praise 
without ceasing, and that night they slept in the 
lair. 

On the next day Tai Chung would fain go 
down the mountain with Yang Ling, and the 
three good fellows could not stay them with the 
bitterest entreaty. They escorted them down the 
mountain therefore, and there they parted, and 
returned to the lair to prepare their goods and 
make all ready to start upon their journey. Of 
this no more need be told. 


Let it now be told how Tai Chung and Yang © 
Ling left the lair by The Stream For Watering 
Horses and they went their way by the light of 
the sun and rested by night. Soon they had come 
outside the city of Chi Chou where they went to 
an inn and there slept. Then Yang Ling said, 
“Elder Brother, I think the teacher Kung Sun 
Sheng is one who learns Taoism, and surely he 
must be in a wood upon some mountain side.” 

Tai Chung said, “You have spoken truly.” 

Then the two went outside the city and every- 
where they went asking for news of the teacher 
Kung Sun Sheng, but there was not one who 
knew of him, They stayed for a day and the 
next morning they rose early and they went to 
distant villages and hamlets and asked of him 
and again there was not one who knew of him. 
Again they returned to the inn and slept and the 
third day Tai Chung said, “It may be there are 
those in the city who know him.” 

On that day therefore he went with Yang 
Ling into the city of Chi Chou to seek Kung Sun 
Sheng. They asked all the old dwellers in the city 
and everyone answered, “We do not know him. 
It must be he is no man of this city. Perhaps he is 
living in some famous mountain or temple out- 
side the city.” 

Now Yang Ling came to a certain large street 
and in the distance he saw musicians coming and 
with drums and gongs they escorted someone. 
As Tai Chung and Yang Ling stood there in the 
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street to watch, they saw at the head of these two 
small prison guards, and one of these bore upon 
his back a great load of gifts and flowers of paper 
and silk, while the other carried much satin and 


» many hued embroideries. Behind them was 


carried a green silk umbrella and beneath this sat 
a head gaoler who was also a headsman. This 
man was of a fine handsome person, and upon 
his flesh there were patterns tattooed in blue. His 
eyebrows were long and spread across his temples 
and his eyes, turned to Heaven, were shaped and 


‘narrow as the eyes of a phoenix. The skin of his 


face was a pale yellow in hue, and he had a 
scanty, fine beard. Now this man’s ancestors 
were men of Honan, and his surname was Yang 
and his name Hsiung and he had come with a 
paternal cousin to Chi Chou as magistrate. From 
then until now he had lived in Chi Chou. Later a 
new magistrate came who knew him, how- 
ever. Therefore the new magistrate appointed 
him to the headship of the two gaols and he was 
also the headsman in all beheadings. Because he 
was skilled in the use of all weapons and be- 
cause the color of his face was so yellow, he was 
called The Sick Kuan So Yang Hsiung. 

As Yang Hsiung thus walked along, behind 
him was a small official of the gaol who grasped 
a thick, sharp, devilish, beheading knife. Yang 


Hsiung was, indeed, on his way home from abe- . 


heading, and all his friends were thus escorting 
him homeward, and he was decked in red and 
flowers of congratulation, and he passed just be- 
fore the faces of Yang Ling and Tai Chung. All 
along the way people stopped him and poured 
out wine for him to drink. 

Suddenly seven or eight soldiers were seen to 
Tush out of an alleyway. The one at the head 
was called Kicked The Sheep To Death Chang 
Pao. This fellow was one who guarded the city 
wall of Chi Chou, and these whom he led were 
constantly the ne’er-do-wells who asked money 
of this man or that inside and outside the city, 


and in spite of punishment from the captain they — 


changed no whit. When it was seen that Yang 
Hsiung was a man foreign to the city who had 
come from other parts, and there were those who 
feared him, Chang Pao grew jealous. On that 
day, perceiving how Yang Hsiung received all 
the gifts of satin, Chang Pao led out these dare 
devil men of his who were besides half drunken, 


and they were all about to rush forward to anger 
Yang Hsiung. But seeing how many people sur- 
rounded Yang Hsiung and poured out wine for 
him to drink, Chang Pao divided the crowd and 
charged to his presence and shouted out, “Head 
Gaoler, I make obeisance!’’ d 

Yang Hsiung said, “Elder Brother, come and 
drink wine.” 

Chang Pao said, “TI will not drink wine. I have 
come here on purpose to ask you for a hundred- 
odd pieces of silver to use.” 

Yang Hsiung said, ‘Although I know you, 
we have had no affair of money between us. How 
is it you do ask me to borrow money?” 

Chang Pao said, “Today have you cheated the 
people of much of their money and goods, and 
why will you not lend me some of it?” 

Yang Hsiung answered, saying, “This was 
all given to me in honor by other persons. How 
can it be said I have deceived the people? You 
come here seeking to make trouble. You are of 
the soldiery, I am before the magistrate, and we 
have naught to do with each other.” 

Chang Pao would not answer, but he com- 
manded his men to charge forward and they first 
seized the decorations and the satins. Yang 
Hsiung shouted out, “How lawless are these!” 
He was just about to move forward to attack 
those who robbed him, when Chang Pao seized 
his bosom. Two came behind him at the same in- 
stant and seized his hands. Then they all be- 
stirred themselves, and all the small gaolers who 
had been with Yang Hsiung hid themselves. 

Yang Hsiung was thus held fast by Chang 
Pao and the two soldiers and he could not use his 
skill. He could but hold back his wrath, for 
with all his struggle he could not shake them off: 
In the midst of this turmoil a great tall fellow 
was seen carrying a load of grass there. When he 
saw them thus holding Yang Hsiung fast, so 
that he could not move, when that tall fellow 
saw this, and how uneven was the path of jus- 
tice here, he put down his load of grass and divid- 
ing the crowd he came forward to exhort, saying, 
“Why is it you thus hold this gaoler?’ 

Then did Chang Pao open wide his eyes and 
he shouted, saying, “You back-beaten, starved 
and will not die, frozen and will not die beggar, 
how dare you come into what is none of your 
business ?” 
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Then was that tall fellow in a great rage and 
his anger rose up in him. He lifted Chang Pao 
up by the knot of his hair and in one swing had 
thrown him to the ground. Then those who had 
come with Chang Pao seeing what was come 
about were about to put forth their hands but the 
tall fellow with blows of his right arm and his 
left had already knocked them east and west. 

Only then was Yang Hsiung free, and only 
then could he show what his skill was. His hands 
went back and forth like weavers’ shuttles and 
those several rascals were all laid upon the 
ground. And Chang Pao, seeing the road did not 
lie clear before him, crawled up and straight- 
way ran off, but Yang Hsiung filled with wrath 
strode after him in great steps. Chang Pao went 
with those who had seized the goods and Yang 
Hsiung pursued him from the rear and followed 
him into an alley. But that tall fellow still did 
not stay his hands. He searched there in the 
mouth of the alley for men to strike. Tai Chung 
and Yang Ling, seeing this, secretly cried out, 
saying, “Truly is he a good fellow! Truly is he 
one who when the path of justice is not smooth 
seizes his knife to kill the oppressor!” 

Then they went forward and laid hold onhim 
and they exhorted him, saying, “Good Fellow, 
consider our poor presence and pray cease.” 

The two of them led him, exhorting as they 
went, into a side street, and Yang Ling carried 
his load for him, while Tai Chung led him by the 
hand and they went thus into an inn. There Yang 
Ling set down his load and they all went to- 
gether into a corner, and the tall fellow clasped 
his hands together and said, “I do thank you, 
my two Elder Brothers, that you have saved me 
from some curse.” 

And Tai Chung said, “We two brother- 
friends are also men from outer parts. Because 
we saw your merciful heart, Brave One, we 
feared that you might use too heavily the 
strength of your hand and arm and so without 
meaning it kill someone. So did we, therefore, 
come out for your sake. Pray, Brave One, drink 
three cups with us that here we may bind our- 
selves together in brother-friendship.” 

That tall fellow said, “I have received richly 
of your kindness, my Merciful Brothers, and you 
have this time delivered me and besides this you 
have given me wine. Truly it should not be so.” 


Then Yang Ling said, “About the four seas all 
men are brothers, and how is it you do speak 
thus? Pray sit down.” 

And Tai Chung thought to give place to him, 
but how could that fellow be willing to take 
the higher seat ? So Tai Chung and the others sat 
down, and the tall fellow sat opposite..A serving 
man was called and Yang Ling brought forth 
some silver from his person and gave it to the 
man, saying, “You need not ask us what we wish. 
If you have good meats then bring them and we 
will buy. We will pay for all together at the 
end.” 

The serving man took the silver and he spread 
forth meat, fruits, and all such things as send 
the wine down well. When the three men had 
drunk several cups, Tai Chung asked, saying, 
“Brave One, what is your noble surname and 
your high name? Where lives your honored. 
house?” 

That man answered, saying, “This lowly one 
is surnamed Shih and named Hsiu. My ancestors 
live in Chin Ling, the southern capital. From 
my childhood I have learned the ways of weap- 
ons and all my life have I determined that if I 
saw the path of justice not smooth, I would go 
forth to help. For this men have called me The 
One Who Heeds Not His Life. I came here with 
my uncle to sell horses and sheep. But I did not 
dream that when we had gone half our journey 
my uncle would die and our capital thus be lost, 
so that I could not return to my home and so I 
came by chance to this city of Chi Chou. Here I 
have sold fuel grass for a living. Since you have 
shown me your friendship I must tell you the 
truth.” 

Then Tai Chung said, ‘““We two came hither 
for a certain purpose, and we have seen how far 
above all others you are. But how can you rise 
selling grass for a living? Better it will be to go 
fearlessly out upon river and lake and seek hap- 
piness for the latter half of your life.” 

Shih Hsiu asked, “This lowly one can but 
wield a few weapons and IJ have no other skill 
and how can I rise and how can I be happy?” 

Tai Chung answered, “These are no true good 
times. The Emperor is veiled from all righteous 
men, and traitors do their secret work. I have a 
plan that because of an anger in me I shall go 
and join Sung Chiang at the mountain lair. 
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There the silver and gold is weighed in great 
scales and when garments are changed it is 
throughout from head to foot. There let us wait 
until the Emperor calls us forth for our country. 
Sooner or later must we all be officials.” 

Then Shih Hsiu drew in his breath and he 
said, “This lowly one has even been about to go, 
but there was no way whereby I could enter.” 

Tai Chung replied, “If the brave one is will- 
ing to go, then will I send you thither.” 

Then Shih Hsiu asked, ‘““This lowly one dares 
not to ask, but in all reverence what is the noble 
surname of you two?” 

And Tai Chung answered, “This lowly one is 
surnamed Tai and named Chung. My brother is 
surnamed Yang and named Ling.” 

Shih Hsiu said, “TI have heard it said by river 
and lake that there is one mighty to save, sur- 
named Tai. Is it indeed the noble one present?” 

Tai Chung said, “This lowly one is he.” 

He then bade Yang Ling to bring forth from 
the bundle beside him a ten-ounce piece of silver 
to give to Shih Hsiu for capital. Shih Hsiu did 
not dare to receive it, and only when it had been 
urged upon him with many courtesies, was he 
willing at last to take it, and only then did he 
know this was Tai Chung of the robbers’ lair. 

Now as they were about to speak of things 
of their hearts and of how he was to be sent to 
join the lair, they heard someone seeking and 
asking outside. When the three of them looked 
to see, it was Yang Hsiung leading some twenty 
men, all of whom were court runners, and they 
hastened into the wine shop. Tai Chung and 
Yang Ling, when they saw how many were 
there, gave a start of fear, and they took advan- 
tage of the uproar to depart secretly. But Shih 
Hsiu went forward to meet them and said, “‘Sir 
Gaoler, whither do you go?” 

And Yang Hsiung said, “Elder Brother, 
where have I not sought you? And here you are, 
drinking wine! In that moment of carelessness I 


_ was bound by that thing and I could not show 


forth my strength and how richly did I receive 
of your strength, Noble Sir, to save me! How 
greatly have I gained! At that moment I was all 


"for pursuing those things and seizing their bun- 


dles and I left you. But all these brothers hearing 
that I was fighting there all came to help me, and 
they went and, robbed back for me all the satins 


and silks and embroidered flowers and all I lost. 
Only we could not find you, Noble Sir. Only 
now did one say, ‘Two guests did beg him to go 
to the wine shop to drink wine,’ and only then 
did I know to come here especially to seek you.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “These were just now 
but travelers by the way and they invited me to 
come here to drink three bowls of wine, and to 
talk together a little idle talk, and I did not 
know you were seeking me so urgently.” 

Then Yang Hsiung was overjoyed and he 
asked, saying, “Noble Sir, what is your high 
surname and your great name? Where is your 
honored place of residence? And why are you 
here?” 

Shih Hsiu answered, saying, “This lowly one 
is surnamed Shih and named Hsiu, and my an- 
cestors were men of Chin Ling, and the purpose 
of my life has been that if the path of justice 
was not smooth I would go and give my life to 
help those in distress. For all this do men call 
me The One Who Heeds Not His Life. I came 
hither with my uncle to buy and sell horses and 
sheep, and I did not dream that my uncle would 
die upon the journey and lose our capital, and 
I wander about this city of Chi Chou and sell 
fuel grass for a living.” 

Yang Hsiung again asked, “And whither 
have the two guests gone who did but now drink 
wine with you, Noble Sir?” 

Shih Hsiu answered, “The two of them seeing 
you bring in men thought you came to make some 
trouble for them, and for this they have gone.” 

Yang Hsiung said, “If it is so, then bid the 
serving men bring two jars of wine hither and 
a great bowl and pour out thrice for every man. 
We will drink first and then go our way. Tomor- 
row I will come and again meet with you.” ’ 

Then did everyone drink wine and they all 
parted. And Yang Hsiung said, “Shih Hsiu, do 
not treat me as a stranger. I do believe that surely 
you have no relatives here. Then what think 
you if I swear bond to -you today as brother- 
friend?” 

Shih Hsiu, hearing this said, was filled with 
joy, and he said, “I do not dare to ask how many 
honorable years have been yours.” 

Yang Hsiung said, “This year I am twenty- 
nine years old.” 

Shih Hsiu said, ‘This younger brother is 
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twenty-eight years old this year. Pray sit down, 
Sir Gaoler, and receive the obeisances of a 
younger brother.” 

Then Shih Hsiu made four obeisances, and 
Yang Hsiung was filled with a mighty joy. He 
called the serving man to prepare wines and 
meats and fruits, saying, “This day will I drink 
me into a mighty drunkenness with my brother 
before I am done.” 

Now even as they were in the midst of their 
drinking they saw Yang Hsiung’s father-in-law, 
the old man P’an, and he came bringing five or 
‘seven persons and they came seeking straight to 
the wine shop. Yang Hsiung, seeing them, rose 
up and said, “Father-in-law, why have you 
come ?”” 

The old man P’an replied, “I heard you were 
fighting with some men, and I came especially 
to find you.” 

Yang Hsiung said, “Thank this brother, then, 
for he saved me and he beat that Chang Pao so 
that he was frightened even to look on my 
shadow. Now I do acknowledge this one sur- 
named Shih to be my brother-friend.” 

The old man P’an cried out, “Good, good! 
Pray let these several brothers I have brought 
here drink a bowl of wine and then go.” 

So Yang Hsiung bade the serving man fetch 
wine there and each man drank three bowls be- 
fore he went. Then the old man P’an was asked 
to sit in the center, Yang Hsiung sat in the upper 
side seat, Shih Hsiu in the lower side seat. When 
the three were seated, the serving man came him- 
self to pour wine for them. When the old man 
P’an saw Shih Hsiu, how tall and large a hero 
he was, he was truly pleased in his heart and he 
said, “It is no vain thing that my son-in-law-has 
such an one as you for brother-friend, for who 
now will dare to deceive him as he comes and 
goes out of the court? What business and way 
of life did you follow before this?” 

Shih Hsiu replied, “My departed father was 
a pig butcher.” 

The old man P’an said, “And do you then 
understand the killing of these animals?’ 

Shih Hsiu laughed and said, “From my child- 
hood did I eat the fare of an apprentice, and how 
then could it be that I do not know how to kill 
a beast ?” 

The old man P’an said, “This old man who 


am I was also once a butcher, but because I am 
so old I cannot do it any more. I have no one 
except this son-in-law and he has gone into the 
court, and so I have laid aside this livelihood.” 

These three drank until they were about 
drunken and then they reckoned the money. Shih 
Hsiu gave his grass for money and Yang Hsiung 
paid what was left. Then the three followed the 
road and returned, and Yang Hsiung entered 
his door and shouted, ‘““Goodwife! Come quickly 
here and see this brother-in-law of yours.” 

Then an answer came from behind a curtain, 
saying, “Sir, what brother have you?” 

Yang Hsiung said, “You need not ask. Come 
out and see first.” 

The cloth curtain was put aside then and the 
woman came out. Now this was a very lucky 
woman, born on the seventh day of the seventh 
month of the year. Because of this her name was 
Ch’ao Yiin. At first she had been wed to a scribe 
in the court, a man of Chi Chou, whose name was 
Wang The Scribe. But he had died two years 
before, and then she was wed to Yang Hsiung, 
and they had not been man and wife a year yet. 
Shih Hsiu, seeing the woman come forth, in 
great haste went forward to bow and he said, 
“Sister-in-law, pray be seated.” 

Then he made obeisance to her. And the 
woman said, “I am but a slave and young in 
years. How dare I receive your obeisance?” 

Yang Hsiung said, “This is my brother-friend, 
newly sworn today. You are his sister-in-law, 
and you may receive a lesser obeisance.” 

Then did Shih Hsiu lower his person and his 
jadelike head and he made obeisance four times. 
The woman returned two, and she invited them 
to come and be seated within. Then she prepared 
an empty room and told her brother-in-law to 
rest there. 


But the tale must not be told in tiresome de- 
tail. On the next day Yang Hsiung went out and 
he went before the magistrate for instructions. 
And he commanded his wife, saying, ‘See to 
Shih Hsiu’s clothing and hat. Bring the goods 
he has at the inn.” 

This Yang Hsiung’s wife did. 


Let it be told then how Tai Chung and Yang 
Ling, having seen the court runners in the wine 
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shop coming to find Shih Hsiu, took advantage 
of the turmoil to go away and they returned to 
the inn outside the city to rest. The next day 
they went to seek for Kung Sun Sheng for two 
days, but there was not one who knew him, nor 
did they know where he lived. The two took 
counsel together then that they would return. 

On that day they arranged all their goods and 
they took their departure from Chi Chou, and 
they went to The Stream For Watering Horses 
and together with Pei Hsiian, Teng Fei and all 
their men and horses, pretending they were im- 
perial soldiers, they went by night and day to 


__ the robbers’ lair. 


Tai Chung wished to show forth his glory 
and he combined all the men and horses and he 
led them up the mountain. And a feast of wel- 


come was made there in the mountain lair, and © 


of this no more need be said. 


Again it is said: 

Now the old man P’an, who was Yang Hsi- 
ung’s father-in-law, talked with Shih Hsiu of 
how they might open a butcher’s shop, and the 
old man said, “At the back gate of my home 
there is a little blind alley, and in the back of 
this there is an empty room in a house. There is 
a well near there, too, where we can have a 
chopping place. If youlived there, Elder Brother, 
you could manage the whole place.” 

Hearing this, Shih Hsiu was pleased enough, 
and he asked the old man P’an to find a former 
helper of his to aid him. And the old man said, 
“I do but ask you to see to the accounts.” 

This Shih Hsiu promised, and the assistant 
was called, and they took bright green and sky- 
blue paint and they painted the tables and the 
tubs and the chopping blocks and they had many 
knives made and sharpened. When the tables 
were thus prepared they made ready the pig 
pens and the butchering places, and they chose 
out some ten-odd fat hogs and chose a lucky day 
and they opened their meat shop. All their rela- 
tives and neighbors came bringing decorations 
and congratulations and they drank wine to- 
gether for a day or two. The whole household 
of Yang Hsiung were all rejoiced that they had 
secured Shih Hsiu to open such a shop. Of this 
no more need be told, for from this time on the 
old man P’an and Shih Hsiu did their business 


together, and without their knowing it the time 
passed quickly on. 

When more than two months had gone and 
autumn was finished and winter was upon them 
Shih Hsiu had new clothes from his skin out to 
put upon himself. ‘ 

One morning Shih Hsiu rose early in the fifth 
watch and he went to another city to sell pigs, 
and he did not return home for three days. And 
on his return he saw the shop was not open. 
When he went within to see, he saw all the tables 
and chopping blocks taken away and knives and 
utensils gone. 

Now Shih Hsiu was a man of good under- 
standing and when he thought the thing over he 
comprehended it all very well. To himself he 
said, ‘“The proverb says, “There are not a thou- 
sand days of good fortune for any man, nor can 
a flower be red for a hundred days.’ My elder 
brother goes out every day to the courts and 
pays no heed to home affairs. Surely my sister- 
in-law, seeing these new clothes I have now, has 
said evil things behind my back. When I did not 
return for two days there have been those who 
opened their mouths and stirred their tongues 
against me so that they doubted me and would 
do no more business. I will not wait until they 
begin to talk to me. I will first bid them farewell 
and return to my home. From ancient times it 
has been said, ‘Where can a man of constant 
heart be found? ” 

Then Shih Hsiu drove the pigs into the pen’ 
and going into his room he changed his garments, 
and put together his goods and possessions. And 
he wrote a very careful account and came in 
from the back of the house. 

Now the old man P’an had already prepared 
a meal of vegetables and he asked Shih Hsiu 
to seat himself down and eat. Then the old man 
P’an said, “Brother-in-law, you have traveled 
far and suffered much and you have taken the 
trouble to drive the pigs all this distance 
yourself.” 

Shih Hsiu replied, ‘Father, this is no more 
than I ought to do. Pray first receive this account. 
If there be a penny written falsely there, then 
let Heaven strike me and Earth destroy me.” 

But the old man P’an asked, “Brother-in-law, 
why do you speak such words as these? There is 
naught between us.” 
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Shih Hsiu said, “This lowly one has now left 
his home for five or seven years. Now I do think 


to return once more, and so have IJ on a purpose: 


given this account to you, and tonight I wish 
to bid my elder brother farewell and tomorrow 
morning I shall go on my way.” 

The old man P’an heard this and he laughed 
loudly and said, “Brother-in-law, you are mis- 


taken. Stay yourself now. Listen to what this 


old man says.” 


Now what the old man said was but a few 
words and he did speak but a short time. Be- 
cause of this, 


The avenging hero took in hand his three-foot 
blade, . 

The faithless priest, the eight vows broken, 
lay dead in the ninth shade. 


- What words then did the old man P’an speak? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


ter 44 


YANG HSIUNG IN 
DRUNKENNESS 
CURSES HIS WIFE. 
SHIH HSIU BY 
HIS GUILE KILLS 
P’EI JU HAI 


IT FS)SATD: hih Hsiu returned and 
seeing the shop closed was about to depart and 
go out, when the old man P’an said, ‘‘Brother- 
in-law, you have not returned for two nights. 
Today you are come home. You see everything 
put away. Surely, you think the shop is no 
longer to be opened, and for this you wish to 
go away. But even though we had not this good 
business yet could we keep you at home. I will 


not deceive you when I say this daughter of mine 
was first the wife of a scribe surnamed Wang. 
His life was ended and two years ago he died. 
We are making a ceremonial of remembrance 
for him, and it is for this we have ceased business 
for these two days. Tomorrow we have invited 
the abbot of The Temple Of Gratitude to come 
here and chant the rites. Now I do pray you to 
manage this all for me. I am an old man and 
my years are many and I cannot sit awake 
through the night. For this especially do I tell 
you all this.” 

To this Shih Hsiu replied, “If it is as you 
say, Father-in-law, I will press my purpose into 
my heart awhile and stay a few days more.” 

And the old man P’an said, “‘Brother-in-law, 
from this time you are not to doubt me. Only 
do each duty as it comes.” 

When they had then drunk a few cups of wine 
and eaten some vegetable dishes it need not be 
told how the things were cleared away. The next 
morning the servants of the priests were seen 
bringing the sacred books and hangings. When 
the decorations were hung the image of the god 
was set up and all the vessels of worship, the 
drum, the cymbals, the bell, the gong, incense, 
flowers, lamps, candles, were placed in order. In 
the kitchen vegetable dishes were prepared. 

By this time Yang Hsiung had but just re- 
turned and he commanded Shih Hsiu, saying, 
“Good Brother, I must tonight sleep on guard 
in the gaol, and I cannot come hither. I have to 
ask you to help me in everything.” 

Then Shih Hsiu answered, ‘Elder Brother, 


only let your heart be at rest and go on. As- 


suredly will your younger brother do all for 
you.” 

And Yang Hsiung went, therefore, and Shih 
Hsiu stood there by the door to see to all. Now 
at this hour dawn was but clearly come, and a 
young priest was seen to draw aside the curtain 
and enter, and he made a deep priestly bow to 
Shih Hsiu. 

Shih Hsiu bowed in return and he said, 
“Teacher, seat yourself for a while.” 

And a serving man followed the priest who 
bore two boxes and came near. Then Shih Hsiu 
called, ‘“Father-in-law! There is a teacher here.” 

The old man P’an heard this and he came out 
from an inner room, and the priest asked him, 
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“Foster-father, why is it you have not come for 
so long to our humble temple?” 

The old man answered, “I have newly opened 
this shop and I have no time to go out.” 

Then the priest said, ‘On this day of remem- 
brance for the one dead I have no good gifts to 
bring. I have but a little of these noodles and a 
few packages of honey dates.” 

The old man said, ““Ho-yah, and what is this? 
Why has the teacher so wasted his substance?” 

And he bade Shih Hsiu to receive the gifts, 
and Shih Hsiu took them away, and he com- 
manded tea to be poured inside and brought out 
and there he asked the priest to drink tea. 

Then the woman was seen to come down the 
stairs from the upper floor. She did not dare to 
wear the deepest mourning; she wore some pale- 
hued garment and she had smoothed a little red 
upon her face. Then she asked, ‘‘Brother-in-law, 
who sent the gifts here?” 

And Shih Hsiu answered, “‘A priest who called 
your father-in-law foster-father brought them.” 

Then that woman laughed and said, “It was 
my priest-brother, that most lofty one, P’ei Ju 
Hai—a good and honorable priest! He was 
once the manager of a shop for silken threads and 
he renounced the world in The Temple Of Grati- 
tude. His abbot was one of my own household 
and so in reverence he calls my father foster- 
father. He is older than I by two years and so I 
call him brother priest. His priestly name is Hai 
Kung. Brother-in-law, when night comes, do you 
listen to him when he prays to the gods and 
sings and hear how fine a good voice he has!” 

Then Shih Hsiu answered, “If indeed it is 
thus—” but in his heart he had already perceived 
a tenth of the affair. 

So the woman came down the stair and she 
went to see the priest and Shih Hsiu forked his 
hands behind his back and went out behind her, 


and he hid behind the. curtain and peeped out, 


and he saw the woman go outside. The priest rose 
and came forward and he put his two palms to- 
gether and made a deep priestly bow. Then the 
woman asked, “And why should you do this? 
Why have you wasted your money, Brother 
Priest?” 

* The priest replied, “Good Sister, so small a 
thing as this need not hang upon the teeth in 
words,” 


But that woman said again, “Brother Priest, 
and why do you speak like this? How can we 
receive and use the gifts of holy priests?” 

The priest said, ‘“We have now built our Hall 
Of Land And Water and I have long desired to 
come hither and invite you, my Good Sister, to 
go there and take your pleasure as you please. I 
did but fear your lord might be displeased.” 

That woman said, “But I think my lord 
would not thus restrain me. When my mother 
died she was doomed to lie in a bloody pool in 
hell, because she died in childbirth, and I long 
hoped to have the chants sung for her that may 
free her from it. I made my vow and I shall come 
soon to the temple to ask you to fulfill it for me.” 

The priest said, “This is an affair of my own 
house, and why do you use all this courtesy to 
speak of it? Whatever you wish to command me, 
I will but go and do it.” 

So that woman said, ‘Brother Priest, then 
read a few more chants for my mother and it 
will be well for her.” 

Now a slave was seen to come from within 
bearing tea, and the woman took up a bowl of 
the tea and with her sleeve she wiped the brim 
of it and with both hands she presented it to the 
priest. With both hands he received it, and his 
two longing eyes stared into the woman’s eyes, 
and the woman’s two eyes, smiling and bright, 
did fasten themselves upon the priest’s eyes, and 
their lust spread to the heavens. But they did not 
know that Shih Hsiu had already seen them from 
behind the curtains. Now he had seen two parts 
of the evil, and he said to himself, “Even among 
the virtuous there is lack of virtue; even among 
the charitable there is dearth of charity. I have 
seen that woman some several times and'she does 
ever speak as though at play with me. But I have 
treated her as my own sister-in-law, although 
she is of no virtue. Yet whatever you two-do, do 
not come against Shih Hsiu’s hand lest I strike a 
stroke for Yang Hsiung. I cannot be sure!” 

As Shih Hsiu thus thought to himself, he had 
guessed three parts of what was amiss and he 
jerked aside the curtain and rushed out. That 
thievish priest in greatest haste put down his tea 
bowl and said, “Sir, pray seat yourself.” 

And the adulteress interrupted and said, 
“This brother-in-law is the brother-friend of my 
lord.” 
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Then the priest asked Shih Hsiu in an even, 
polite voice, “Sir, where is your noble village, 
your honored home? What is your high name, 
your revered surname?” 

Shih Hsiu replied, “I? My surname is Shih 
and my name is Hsiu and I am a man of Chin 
Ling. Because I want to do good and work for 
others, I am also called The One Who Heeds 
Not His Life. I am but a rude fellow. If I offend 
you, Priest, you are not to blame me.” 

The priest answered in haste, “I would not 
dare—I would not dare—I must go and call the 
other priests hither.” 

Still in haste he made ready to go away. The 
adulteress called, “Brother Priest, return soon!” 

But the priest in haste made no answer. So the 
adulteress escorted the priest outside the gate 
and then she went alone into the house. And Shih 
Hsiu sat there outside the door and pondered to 
himself, and now in his heart he had guessed four 
parts of what was wrong. 

After a long time he saw the priest’s serving 
man come and light candles and incense. In a 
- short time the thievish priest returned leading 
all the priests and they all came there, and the 
old man asked Shih Hsiu to greet them and wel- 
come them with tea. When the tea was drunk the 
drums and cymbals began to beat and their voices 
rose in a chorus of chant. Then was this thievish 
priest seen to take the leadership with a young 
priest of his own age and they began to ring the 
bell and they burned the written prayers to in- 
vite the presence of the god. And sacrifices were 
set forth also for all the protecting gods of all 
the universe, and the accepted fulfillment of the 
vow from the hostess for her ancestor, so that the 
dead man, The Scribe Wang, might be sent the 
earlier and the more speedily to the highest 
Heaven. 

Then that adulteress was seen, dressed in gar- 
ments of dull hue.and with no ornament in her 
hair, coming to this hall where the chanting was. 
She held a censer in her hand and holding it she 
chanted and worshiped the god. Then the thiev- 
ish priest showed forth more than ever his ar- 
rogant behavior and he rang the bell and chanted 
loudly. All the priests seeing the woman sitting 
shoulder to shoulder with the priest, swaying 
back and forth, and how vile a thing it was to 
see, were all in a confusion. When the vow had 


been sealed between the woman who was hostess 
and the priest who performed the cermony of 
remembrance for her, all the priests were invited 
to go within and eat of the vegetable feast. 

Now the thievish priest let all the other priests 
go first, and he turned his head about and looking 
at the adulteress he laughed. The adulteress 
covered her mouth with her hand and laughed 
also. Then these two let their glances fly, and by 
their glances they sent their love back and forth, 
and Shih Hsiu saw it all. Now was he more than 
five parts angered in his heart. 

When they had all seated themselves at the 
vegetable feast they drank first several cups of a 
vegetable wine and then’the feast was brought 
on, and an extra fee was given to each priest. 
After awhile the old man P’an begged pardon 
of all and he went out to his rest, and later when 
the priests had finished their eating they all rose 
also and went out to walk about. When they had 
made a few turns they came back to the room of 
chanting. 


Now Shih Hsiu was ill at ease, for now indeed 
did he comprehend six parts, and so he said to 
the others, “Ah, I have a pain in my belly!” And 
he went alone and laid himself down behind the 
partition in the main room of the house. 

But the adulteress had already loosed some of 
her lust and how could she heed whether any saw 
her or not? She went hither and thither. The 
priests beat the drum and the cymbals, and again 
they began their chanting. Fruits and cakes were 
brought out. The thievish priest adjured them to 
chant with all their hearts and bow their heads 
and pray the King Of Heaven to come down and 
they scattered water and called for the spirit of 
the dead and they made obeisance before the 
three great chief images. Thus they did until the 
third watch. Then were they all weary. 

But the wicked priest showed forth all the 
more of his energy. In a loud voice he chanted on. 

Now the adulteress stood for a long time be- 
hind the cloth curtain, and the fire of her lusts 
burned more fiercely than ever, and without her 
knowing it her heart was stirred, and she called 
a Slave to ask the teacher Hai Kung to come and 
speak with her. Then the thievish priest, chant- 
ing as he walked, came to the side of the adul- 
teress. And the adulteress laid hold on his long 
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sleeve and she said, ‘“‘Brother Priest, come hither 
tomorrow to get your fee, and pray speak then to 
my father concerning my mother’s soul and do 
not forget it.” 

The wicked priest answered, “I who am your 
elder brother will remember. If a vow is to be 
made before the gods, it should be made now.” 
And again that wicked priest spoke and he said, 
“Yet how fierce this brother-in-law of your house 
isa 

But the adulteress shook her head and said, 
“And why should any heed be paid to such as 
that! He is not of our own bones and flesh.” 

So the wicked priest said, “If it is so, then can 
I let my heart rest.” 

Thus speaking he put his hand forth out of his 
sleeve and pinched the hand of the adulteress 
and the adulteress in pretended modesty drew 
the curtain between them. The wicked priest 
gave a laugh and went out alone to the room of 
chanting to bid the dead man’s souls depart once 
more. Neither of them knew that Shih Hsiu was 
behind the partition, in a false sleep, and that he 
saw it. By now he knew seven parts of it all. 

That night in the fifth watch the chanting was 
finished, and the paper money was burned and 
the god taken home. All the priests gave thanks 
and returned. That adulteress went upstairs and 
to sleep. But Shih Hsiu, pondering to himself, 
was angered and he said, “‘As fine a brave man 
as my elder brother is, and how hateful a thing it 
is that he has chanced upon this adulteress for 
wife!” 

Yet he had to suppress his whole belly filled 
with wrath and he could but go also to his room 
and sleep. 


On the next day Yang Hsiung came home and 
no one told him a word, and after he had eaten 
he went out again. Then was that wicked priest 
seen to come once more, and he had changed to a 
fine clean robe and he entered the home of the old 
man P’an. The adulteress, hearing the priest was 
come, came down stairs in great haste and went 
out to meet him. She invited him to come and sit 
within and she called out that tea was to be 
brought. And she thanked him, saying, “We did 
weary you much, my Brother Priest, with the 
chanting in the night. Nor have I given you the 
money yet for the chanting.” 


The wicked priest answered, “It need not so 
much as pass your teeth, so small a thing as this. 
What I said last night concerning the rites for 
your mother’s soul I have come especially 
humbly to explain to you, learned and virtuous 
sister. If you do indeed wish to make the vow 
and have the rites, then you need only to write 
what you wish and our priests will chant.” 

Then the adulteress said, ““Good—good !” 

In great haste, then, she called the slave to 
invite her father to come and discuss the matter. 
And the old man P’an came out and he thanked 
the priest also and he said, ‘So old a man as I 
cannot do without my sleep, and I do ask your 
pardon that in the night I could not watch with 
you. Nor did J think that Shih Hsiu would need 
to take to his bed because of pain in his belly, so 
there was left no one to look after your entertain- 
ment. But pray forgive me—forgive me!” 

The wicked priest replied, ‘Foster-father, 
you ought to take a little ease.” 

Then the adulteress said to the old man, “TI 
do desire to take a vow to release my mother’s 
soul from its bloody pool. Our brother priest says 
that tomorrow the temple is to perform such 
ceremonials, and we can put our share in them 
also. We will ask this brother priest to go first 
and begin the chants and tomorrow you and I 
will go to the temple after we have eaten and 
there set our seal to the directions for the vow. 
Then will this duty which is before us be ac- 
complished.” 

And the old man P’an said, ‘Well enough, 
too. Only I do fear that tomorrow business will 
be too good, and there will be no one to mind the 
counter.” 

But the adulteress said, ‘“There is our brother- 
in-law Shih at home to see to it, and so what have 
you to fear?” 

Then the old man P’an said, “My child, what- 
ever comes out of your mouth before a god is a 
vow. You must go tomorrow.” 

So the adulteress brought out some silver to 
be fee for the chanting of the day before and she 
gave it to the wicked priest, saying, “Again I 
must trouble my brother priest not to reproach 
me that I give too little silver. Tomorrow I will 
assuredly come to the temple and ask you for 
some of your vegetable noodles.” 

And the wicked priest said, “I will take care 
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to wait for you to come and burn incense.” And 
he received the silver and, rising, he thanked her, 
saying, “I do greatly thank you for this silver I 
have received. I will take it and divide it among 
all the priests. Tomorrow I will do nothing but 
wait for you, learned and virtuous sister!” 

The woman then escorted the priest outside 
the gate. Shih Hsiu had been sleeping in the 
chopping room of the shop but now he was up to 
kill the pigs and do business. On this day Yang 
Hsiung did not return until night, and the 
woman waited until he had eaten his night meal 
and had washed his hands and feet. Then she 
asked the old man P’an to speak to Yang 
Hsiung and he said, “When my wife died this 
daughter of mine made a vow for her at The 
Temple Of Gratitude. Tomorrow I will go with 
my daughter to that place to fulfill the vow and 
then we will return. I tell you that you may 
know of it.” 

But Yang Hsiung asked, “Goodwife, why did 
you not tell me of it yourself, and what would it 
have mattered?” 

That woman replied, “I was afraid if I told 
you you might be angry with me, and for this I 
did not dare to tell you.” 

There was no more said that night and each 
went to his rest. 

On the next day at the fifth watch Yang 
Hsiung arose and he went to the court and signed 
his name as having come and he made himself 
busy for the magistrate. And Shih Hsiu arose also 
and he went about his business in the shop. Then 
was the adulteress seen to rise. She combed her 
hair and bound her feet freshly and she washed 
her neck and scented her garments. And her slave 
Ying Er arose and sought for the box of incense 
and hurried the morning meal. 

The old man P’an rose also and he bought 
paper money and candles and called for sedan 
chairs. But Shih Hsiu did naught the whole 
morning but mind the shop and he did not come 
to pay any heed to all this. After they had eaten 
thé morning meal, the slave Ying Er made her- 
self clean also and at the mid-morning hour, in 
the fourth watch, the old man P’an changed all 
his garments and he came and said to Shih Hsiu, 
“I must trouble you, Brother-in-law, to watch 
the gate. I and my daughter go to fulfill a vow 
and then we will return.” 


Shih Hsiu laughed and said, “And of course I 
will watch the gate! Do you, old Father-in-law, 
look well after my sister-in-law, and take care to 
burn very good incense! And return Soon!” 

By now he had guessed eight parts of the evil 


to come. 


Let it now be told of the old man P’an and the 
slave Ying Er running beside the chairs. They 
came to The Temple Of Gratitude, and there 
the wicked priest was already at the temple gate 
waiting. When he saw the chairs were come, he 
was secretly glad but he said not a word. He 
went forward to meet them and the old man 
P’an said, “Truly have we again put you to trou- 
ble, Sir Priest.” 

And the adulteress came down out of her chair 
and she also thanked him, saying, “Again have 
we put brother priest to great trouble.” 

But the wicked priest answered, “I do not 
presume—I do not presume—I have been al- 
ready with the others in the Hall of Ceremonial. 
We have been up since the fifth watch chanting 
and they chant even until now without rest. We 
have but been waiting until you came, Good 
Sister, to fulfill your vow. This deed will bring 
you great merit,” and he led the woman and the 
old man into the Hall of Ceremonial. 

There lamps and candles and incense and em- 
broideries were already set forth and there were 
some ten-odd priests chanting. The adulteress 
made an obeisance to each priest and she knocked 
her head before each of the three chief gods. , 
Then the wicked priest led them before a certain 
god of shades, and there they knocked their 


-heads on the ground and announced their re- 


pentance, and when the paper of announcement 
had been read before the god by a priest the 
paper was burned to ashes. Then the priests were 
invited to go and eat a vegetable meal, and a 
young acolyte was sent to go with the priests. 
That wicked priest, however, asked that his 
good sister and his foster-father go into his own 
lowly room to eat, and he led the adulteress into 
a distant inner room where all had been prepared 
long before, and he called to another priest to 
bring tea thither. Then two serving priests were 
seen bringing tea. The cups were of the finest . 
white ware and the saucers were scarlet, and the 
tea was of the very finest leaf. When they had 
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drunk they put their bowls down, and the priest 
asked his good sister to go and sit within and he 
led her still further into a little corner of a room. 
There was a black, low table highly polished, 
above which were hung a few sayings and pic- 
tures of famous men. Upon the table burned an 
urn of good incense. The old man P’an and his 
daughter sat down on one bench. The wicked 
priest sat opposite, and the slave stood to one 
side. . 

_ And that adulteress said, “Brother Priest, 
how fine a place is this for one who has renounced 
the world! Ordered, silent, clean, happy!” 

But the wicked priest answered, “My Sister, 
do not laugh at me. How can this compare to 
your palace?” 

The old mam P’an said, “Truly have we put 
you to a whole day’s trouble. Let us go back.” 

But how could the wicked priest be willing for 
this? He said then, “It is not easy to persuade 
you hither, my Foster-father, nor are you a 
stranger. Moreover, the priests’ feast we eat to- 
day was given to us by this good sister, and why 
do you not eat of it before you go? Brother,” and 
he called to a priest, “bring the food hither 
quickly 22%) 7) 

Before he had finished speaking the tray of 
dishes was brought in. They were all such as were 
kept for occasions, unusual fruits and special 
dishes and every sort of vegetable dainty, and 
they filled a table. Then the adulteress said, 
“Brother Priest, why do you have a feast? The 
order is turned about and we instead of helping 
are making trouble for you.” 

But the wicked priest replied, “This does ex- 
press only in the very least my poor friendship. 
Brother Priest, bring wine hither and fill the 
cups!” And again he said, ‘‘Foster-father, for 
long have you not come. Taste this wine.” 

When the old man had drunk of it he said, 
“Good wine—indeed how strong and héavy a 
taste it has!” 

The wicked priest said, ‘One day there was 
one from the home of one of our patrons who 
taught us how to make it. We have already used 
three to five hundred pounds of rice to make this 
wine. Tomorrow I will send several bottles to 
your honored son-in-law to drink.” 


The old man said, “And for what reason is 
this?” 


Again the wicked priest exhorted him, saying, 
“But I have no other way in which I can thank 
my sister, this goodwife. At least, drink a cup of 
wine, I pray!” 

Then the two acolytes did one after the other 
pour out wine and they even persuaded the little 
slave to drink several cups of wine. At last the 
adulteress said, “Stay the wine. We can drink 
no more.” 

But the wicked priest said, “It is hard to per- 
suade the goodwife to come here. Pray drink one 
more cup!” 

And the old man P’an called the chair bearers 
to come and to each was given a cup of wine, but 
the wicked priest said, “Foster-father, you need 
not be anxious. I have already given directions © 
for everything. We have already asked the serv- 
ing priests to invite them to feast outside. They 
have a place elsewhere to eat noodles and to. 
drink wine. Let your heart rest, my Foster- 
father. Pray loose your heart and drink a few 
more cups.” 


Now the wicked priest had of special purpose 
prepared for the woman this good strong wine. 
As for the old man P’an, being so pressed, he did 
drink a few cups more than he usually took, and 
these he could not withstand, so that he became 
drunken. Then the priest said to the acolytes, 
“Support my foster-father to the bed and let him 
sleep awhile.” ; 

Thus he bade the two of them to support the 
old man, and they put him into a quiet cool room 
to sleep alone. Then the priest exhorted the 
woman, saying, ““Goodwife, open your heart 
and drink another cup.” 

Now in the first place the woman’s heart was 
already turned to the priest, and in the second 
place, the wine had entered the seat of her lusts 
and she felt a sort of dreamy confusion rise in 
her. She muttered vaguely, “Brother Priest, why 
do you only keep begging me to drink wine?” 

Then the wicked priest told her in a low small 
voice, “I have no other purpose, Goodwife, ex- 
cept that I do respect and love you.” . 

But the adulteress said, “As for the wine, I 
can have no more of it.” 

The wicked priest said, “Pray let the good- 
wife go into my room and see the tooth of a god 
I have there.” 
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Then the adulteress said, “I came really to see 
the tooth of that god.” 

So the wicked priest led that adulteress, and, 
leading, he led her into an upper room. It was 
indeed that wicked priest’s own sleeping room. 
The bed was spread very neatly and cleanly. 
When the adulteress saw this she was already 
more than half pleased and she said, ‘How nice 
a room have you, indeed—-so clean and fresh!” 

At this the wicked priest laughed and he said, 
“It does but lack a goodwife.”’ 

Then the adulteress laughed also and she said, 
“And are there none for you to go and find?” 

The wicked priest said, ‘““But where can I find 
such a lay-sister as this?” 

The adulteress said, “Let me see the tooth of 
the god first.” 

And the wicked priest said, ‘Bid the little 
slave to go downstairs and I will bring it out.” 

Then the adulteress said to the slave Ying Er, 
“Go downstairs, I pray you, and see if the old 
father is awake or not.” 

So the little slave went down the stairs alone, 
and she went to see the old man P’an and the 
wicked priest closed the door of the stair. Then 
the adulteress laughed and said, ‘Brother Priest, 
what are you doing that you shut me in here?” 

Now was the lusty heart of the priest all 
aflame and he went to the woman and embraced 
her and he said, “I do love and long for you with 
all my heart—I have planned for this with all 
my heart for two years! It has been hard indeed 
to get you here this day. So good a chance I pray 
you fulfill my hopes, then!” 

But the adulteress said, “But my old man is 
no good man to anger. If you have deceived me 
hither for this and if he knows of it indeed he 
will not forgive you.” 

. Then the wicked priest knelt. down and he 
said, “But I do implore you to have pity on 
me.” 

Then that adulteress stretched out her hand 
to him and she said, “You cursed priest, how 
you do know how to wheedle a woman! I will 
just use all my strength on that cheek of yours.” 

But the wicked priest giggled and he said, “I 
will bear your blows, Goodwife! I do but fear 
you will wound your hand!” 

Now the lusts of the adulteress were stirred 
also and so she embraced the priest also and she 


lifted him up, saying, “And could I ever truly 
strike you!” 

Then the wicked priest embraced the adul- 
teress and leading her to the bed, he unfastened 
her girdle and so fulfilled the desire of his heart. 
After a long time only were they finished with 
each other. Then the wicked priest held the adul- 
teress once more and he said, “If you have such a 
heart of love for me, even though I die for it, I 
will fear-no revenge. Fortunate it is that today 
you have fulfilled my hopes so that I have this 
short time of mutual love. Yet I cannot be happy 
like this a whole night long, and longing must fill 
me until I shall die of it.” 

Then the adulteress said, “Pray do not be in 
such haste. I have already thought of a plan. My 
husband every month must sleep twenty nights 
in the gaol. I will bribe the little slave and bid 
her to wait every day at the back gate. If that 
night he is surely not to be at home, then I will 
have her bring out a censer of incense and burn it 
for a sign. Then you may come and it will matter 
nothing. But I only fear you will sleep past the 
fifth watch in the morning and you will not 
wake. Where can we find a priest who calls for 
the morning chants that we may bribe him to 
come to our back door and there beat his drum 
loudly as though to call to prayer? Then could 
you go out easily. If you bribe one like this he 
could on the one hand watch and on the other 
hand see that you did not lose your chance to get 
away at dawn.” 

The wicked priest listened to this and he was 
very pleased and he said, ‘‘Praise be indeed! Do 
you only carry this plan out, for I have an un- 
shaven priest here named Hu The Taoist. I will 
command him to come and stand on guard and 
there will be an end of it.” 

Then the adulteress said, “I do not dare to 
linger here too long, lest someone suspects me. It 
will be better if I return quickly now. But do not 
delay in carrying out our troth.” 

Then that adulteress rose in haste and ordered 
her hair and painted and powdered her face 
afresh and she opened the door to the stair and 
went down and she called to the slave to wake 
the old man P’an and in great haste she came out 
of the priest’s room. The chair bearers had eaten 
their noodles and wine and were already waiting 
at the door of the temple. The wicked priest es- 
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corted the adulteress straight outside the gate 
of the temple. There the adulteress took her fare- 
well and went into her chair and she returned 
home with the old man P’an and the slave. Of 
this there is no more to be said. 


Let it be told further. This wicked priest went 
himself to find the Taoist priest. There had once 
been such a man in their temple who was named 
Hu The Taoist and he had now retired to a soli- 
tary cell at the back of the temple and there he 
lived alone. Everyone called him Hu The Monk. 
Each morning he rose in the fifth watch and 
struck the wooden drum until dawn exhorting 
people to the Buddhist prayers. At dawn he went 
about to people’s houses begging for food. The 
wicked priest called him to come to his room 
and there he had prepared three cups of good 
wine to entertain him. He brought out silver 
also and gave it to him. Then Hu The Monk rose 
and said, “This lowly one, your pupil, has no 
merit before you. How dare I then receive this 
bounty from you? I have always received of 
your grace.” ; 

The wicked priest answered, “I have but seen 
that you are an honest man, and sooner or later 
Ishall bring out some silver and buy you a certifi- 
cate of priesthood that you may shave your 
head and become true priest. This silver here you 
are to take now and buy clothes to wear.” 

Now this wicked priest had often told his 
acolytes to take some of the good noon meal and 
give to the monk, and at times of special feasts 
he had commanded them to lead him with them 


to read the special chants so that he might re- _ 


ceive of the money given for the rites and Hu 
The Monk was very grateful for this favor. To 
himself now he thought, “Today he has given 
me more silver, and it must be he has some place 
to use me. Why should I wait until he opens his 
mouth?” So aloud he said, ‘Teacher, if there is 
any work you have for me to do, I will go at once 
to do it.”” 

Then the wicked priest said, “Hu The Monk, 
if you speak thus out of so good a heart, I will 
not deceive you. The daughter of the old man 
P’an wants to have intercourse with me. We 
have made a covenant that if a table is put for 
incense at the back door, it is to call me there. 
But it is hard for me to run back and forth 


thither; if you go there first and see if the table 
is there or not, then I can go. Also must I trouble 
you to rise at the fifth watch, and when you go 
forth to call men to their prayers, then come 
there to the back gate. If you see no one is there, 
then beat your drum heartily and call aloud that 
dawn is come, and in a loud voice call upon the 
Buddha. Then can I come out easily.” 

Hu The Monk replied, “And what hardship is 
there in this?” And so at that time he gave his 
promise. On the next day he went to the gate of 
the old man P’an and begged for priest’s food. 
There he saw the slave Ying Er come forth and 
say, “You monk, why do you not come and beg 
for your food at the front gate? No, here you 
are at the back gate.” 

Then the monk began to murmur his prayers 
and the adulteress within heard him and she 
came out to the back gate and asked, saying, 
“You monk, are you not the one who comes and 
calls at the fifth watch before dawn?’ 

The monk answered, saying, “This humble 
priest is indeed that one who comes and calls at 
the fifth watch and exhorts men to shorten their 
sleep and also to burn incense at evening. Thus 
are the gods pleased.” 

The adulteress heard this and she was glad 
and she told the little slave to go upstairs and 
find a string of cash to give him. As soon as he 
saw the girl had turned to go away, he said to the 
adulteress, “I am one who does trust to the 
Teacher Hai and he sent me hither especially to 
see first how the road lay.” 

And the adulteress answered, ‘‘I know this al- 
ready. Tonight you may come and see. If there is 
an incense table outside, you may go back and 
tell him of it.” 

Hu The Monk nodded his head and Ying Er 
brought the copper cash and gave them to him. 
Then the adulteress went upstairs and she told 
what was in her heart to Ying Er. 

As for a lowly slave, if she can reap a little 
benefit from it, how can she refuse her mistress? 


Let it now be told further. This day was ex- 
actly the day when Yang Hsiung had to go and 
sleep at the gaol and before night came he 
brought out his bedding and went to the gaol to 
rest. Ying Er could scarcely wait for the night to 
fall. She went early to set forth the incense table 
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CHAPTER 44: THE FIFTH WATCH OF THE NIGHT 


and at twilight she moved it outside the back 
gate. The woman hid herself beside the door and 
waited. At the beginning of the night she saw a 
man wearing a head kerchief come running in. 
Ying Er gave a start of fright and called out, 
“Who is it?” 

But the man made no answer. Then the adul- 
teress reached out and took the kerchief from his 
head, and there shone forth a shaven head and 
she scolded him in love, saying, “You cursed 
priest ! What a clever trick is this!’ 

Then the two of them embracing each other 
went upstairs and Ying Er went and brought 
back the incense table, and she closed the back 
gate and she also went to her sleep. 

Those two throughout that night were to- 
gether like glue and like paint, like sugar and 
like honey, melted together like oil and oil, as 
fish are to the water. And in their joy they had 
their intercourse some five or seven times. But 
even as they had fallen into good sleep they 
heard the clatter of the wooden drum and a loud 
voice exhorting to prayer and the wicked priést 
and the adulteress woke together.- And the 
wicked priest drawing on his clothes rose and 
said, “I must go. Tonight we will hope to meet 
again.” 

The adulteress said, ““From now on if there is 
the incense table outside you.cannot but keep 
your covenant and come. If there is no table at 
the back gate you must not come by any means.” 

_ And the ‘wicked priest came down from the 
bed and the adulteress put on his head kerchief 
for him. Ying Er opened the back gate for him, 
and with a rush he was gone. From the beginning 
at this time whenever Yang Hsiung went to the 
gaol, the wicked priest came to his house. As for 
the old monk, when it was not night, yet he was 


asleep. And this slave, Ying Er, slept with the _ 


woman and grew like her. Only Shih Hsiu was 
told nothing. 

Now the lusts of the adulteress rose in her and 
what cared she for aught else? The wicked priest 
had by now learned also the taste of a woman 
and it was as though all day long she held his 
souls and his seven spirits and left him dazed. 
He could but wait until the monk brought his 
message when he left his temple and came to this 
place. The adulteress had Ying Er to do for her, 
and she let her go out and come in. Because of 


this, the merriment and the byplay and the lewd- 
ness increased during more than a month. 


Let it be told now of Shih Hsiu. Every day he 
had tended the shop and at night he closed the 
door, and he slept there upon the counter and he 
was continually anxious because of this affair. 
Every day he could not let his heart rest, al- 
though he never saw this wicked priest come. Yet 
every day he woke at the fifth watch and he 
leaped up from his bed and pondered upon the 
matter. He only heard the monk come and beat 
his drum and call loudly for prayers. Now Shih 
Hsiu was a clever tricky fellow and he had soon 
guessed nine parts of the matter. When he was 
alone he pondered and thought to himself, “But 
this alley is a blind one. Why should this priest 
come here day after day and beat his drum for 
prayers? This makes me suspect something.” 

Now these were the middle ten days of the 
twelfth month of the year and it was the fifth 
watch of the day. Shih Hsiu could not sleep. He 
heard the clatter of the wooden drum. The priest 
beat his way into the alley and when he had come 
to the back gate he called in a loud voice, saying, 
“Pray for all living things! Pray to every god 
who saves us from bitterness and from distress!’ 

Shih Hsiu, listening, thought the call had a 
strange sound and he jumped down and went to 
the crack of the door and looked through. Then 
he saw a man with a kerchief on his head come 
dashing out of the black shadow and go away 
with the monk. Afterwards Ying Er closed the 
door. Now Shih Hsiu had guessed ten parts and 
he was angry and he thought in his heart, “How 
noble a man is my elder brother Yang Hsiung 
and he has got this adulteress! This female has 
deceived him, and she has gone and committed 
such a crime as this!” 

When dawn was come he hung the carcasses 
of the pigs up at the front of the shop ready for 
the early morning trade. When this was done, he 
went about and collected such moneys as were 
owing to him. At about the hour of noon he went 
to the bridge in'front of the court where Yang 
Hsiung worked. He had come just about to the 
side of the bridge when he met Yang Hsiung 
and Yang Hsiung asked him, saying, “Brother, 
from whence have you come and whither do you 
go?” 
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CHAPTER 44: YANG HSIUNG HEARS THE TRUTH 


Shih Hsiu answered, “I have been out seeking 
such debts as are owing me, and so J came by to 
see my elder brother.” 

Yang Hsiung said, “I have been always busy 
with the affairs of the magistrate and I have not 
had time to go and make merry and drink wine 
with you, my Brother. Pray come hither and sit 
for a while.” 

And Yang Hsiung led Shih Hsiu to a wine 
shop on the bridge and they found a peaceful 
corner and there the two sat down. He bade the 
serving man to bring a bottle of good wine and 
to set forth meats and foods from the sea and 
such things as are eaten to send down wine. 
When the two had drunk three cups, Yang 
Hsiung saw that Shih Hsiu hung his head and 
thought of something to himself. Now Yang 
Hsiung was a man of impatient temper and he 
asked, saying, “Brother, you have something sad 
in your heart. Has there been some rumor at 
home that has wounded you?” 

Shih Hsiu replied, “There has been nothing 
said at home. But I do look upon you, my Elder 
Brother, as my own flesh and bones. There is 
something—dare I tell it?” 

Then Yang Hsiung asked, “Brother, why 
do you hold me to be a stranger this day ? What- 
ever you have to say, say on, and it is nothing.” 

So Shih Hsiu said, “Elder Brother, every day 
that you come away in truth you do not know 
what goes on behind your back. This sister-in- 
law of mine is not a good woman. I have seen it 
many times with my own eyes, but all this time 
Thave not dared to tell you. Today I saw it very 
clearly and I could bear it no longer. Therefore 
did I come to seek my elder brother. If I speak 
straightly, do not blame me.” 

Then Yang Hsiung said, “Assuredly I have 
no eyes in my back. Speak out who it is.” 

And Shih Hsiu said again, “Some time ago 
when there were rites in our house we asked that 
wicked priest Hai to come, and my sister-in-law 
spoke with him through eyes and brows. I saw it 
all. On the third day she went to the temple to 
fulfill the vow she made for her mother dead in 
childbirth. The two of them, the old man and 
she, came back drunk with wine. These several 
days I have heard a monk come into the alley to 
beat his wooden drum and call for prayers, yet 
he did beat very strangely. Today at the fifth 


watch, therefore, I rose and peeped through the 
crack of the door and I saw that indeed it was 
that wicked bald-headed priest, a kerchief 
wrapped about his head. He came out from our 
house and went away. Such an adulteress as this 
—and why should you want her?” 

When Yang Hsiung heard this he was in a 
mighty wrath and he said, “How dare this 
worthless one behave thus?” 

And Shih Hsiu said again, ‘Elder Brother, 
pray cease your wrath. Do not mention the 
matter tonight, but act as you do every day. To- 
morrow say you must go again to the gaol and 
after the third watch come and knock at the gate. 
That thing will assuredly first run through the 
back gate, and I will seize him in a grasp and 
bring him, and then you shall do with him as 
you please.” 

And Yang Hsiung said, ‘Brother, you have 
seen well.” 

Again Shih Hsiu directed, saying, ‘Elder 
Brother, you are not to speak foolishly tonight.” 

Yang Hsiung answered, “I will make a cove- 
nant with you for tomorrow and there is an end 
of it:7 

The two then drank several cups more of wine 
and paid their money for it and went down the 
stairs together and when they had gone out of 
the wine shop each was about to go his own way. 

Then suddenly four or five guards were seen 
to call Yang Hsiung and they said, ““Where have 
we not looked for you! The magistrate sits in his 
inner garden and he asks for you to come and tilt 
staves with us. Quickly come—quickly come!” 

Then Yang Hsiung told Shih Hsiu, saying, 
“My magistrate calls for me and I can but go 
quickly. Brother, do you go home first.” 

Then Shih Hsiu went home at that very time 
and put his shop into order and he went into the 
butchery to rest himself. 


Let it be told now that when Yang Hsiung 
was thus summoned by the magistrate he went 
into the inner garden and tilted a few times with 
the staves. Seeing it, the magistrate was much 
pleased and he called for wine to be brought out 
and one after_the other ten large cups were 
poured out for reward for Yang Hsiung. And 
Yang Hsiung drank them and he said farewell. 

But again others invited Yang Hsiung to go 
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CHAPTER 44: THAT WOMAN ACCUSES SHIH HSIU 


and drink wine and that night he drank himself 
into a mighty drunkenness and he was supported 
home. The adulteress seeing her husband 
drunken thanked those who brought him and 
alone with Ying Er they supported him up- 
stairs. They lit a bright light. Yang Hsiung 
sat upon the bed and the slave bent to take off 
his stockings and shoes. The adulteress took off 
his head kerchief for him and untied the under 
cloth. Yang Hsiung, seeing her thus come to un- 
tie it, suddenly remembered what he had been 
told and to himself he thought, “Whatever a 
man says when he is drunken is what he would 
not say when he is sober.” And pointing at the 
adulteress he began to curse, saying, “You trol- 
lop! You deceiving female! Whatever comes, I 
shall kill you.” 

The adulteress gave a start of fright and did 
not dare to make answer, but she helped Yang 
Hsiung to sleep. Yang Hsiung as soon as his 
head lay on the pillow began to curse bitterly, 
saying, “You trash—you adulteress! You—you 
—you—bold enough to creep into a tiger’s 
mouth and make it water—you—you—my hand 
will not let you go lightly—” 

How did that adulteress so much as dare to 
breathe? She waited until Yang Hsiung was 
asleep and so slowly it came to the fifth watch of 
the night. Then Yang Hsiung woke from his 
drunkenness and sought for water to drink, and 
the adulteress rose and dipped a bow] of water 
and gave it to Yang Hsiung to drink. The flick- 
ering lamp upon the table still gave forth a dim 
light and Yang Hsiung drank the water and 
then he asked, saying, “Goodwife, do you not 
take off your clothes to sleep in the night?” 

That adulteress answered, “You had drunk 
yourself rotten drunk. I was afraid you would 
vomit, and how could I dare to take off my 
clothes? I could but throw myself behind your 
feet for the night.” 

Yang Hsiung asked, “Did I say anything?” 

The adulteress answered, “Your temper in 
wine has always been good. As soon ds you are 
drunken you sleep. But tonight I cannot let my 
heart rest.” 

Again Yang Hsiung asked, “I have not made 


merry with Shih Hsiu for all these days nor. 


drunk a few cups with him. Prepare something 
for him here at home and invite him.” 


But the adulteress did not answer. She sat on 
the footstool of the bed and her eyes filled with 
tears and she sighed. Again Yang Hsiung asked, 
saying, “Goodwife, when I came home drunken 
in the night, surely I did not trouble you? What 
makes you weep?” 

The adulteress covered her tear-filled eyes 
with her hand and did not answer. Yang Hsiung 
asked several times but the woman covered her 
face and pretended to weep. At last Yang Hsi- 
ung pulled her up from the footstool on to the 
bed and he was determined to ask her what trou- 
bled her. Then the woman wept on and said as 
she wept, “My father and mother gave me first 
in marriage to Wang The Scribe and they hoped 
that it was the once for my life, as a bamboo 
thrust into a pool once strikes the bottom. Who 
would have thought that he would leave me half 
way? Then because you were so noble a lord, 
they thought they had given me again to a good 
fellow. Who would have thought you would 
pay no heed to me?” 

Yang Hsiung said, “Here is a strange thing 
again! Who dares to deceive you? And so I pay 
you no heed?” 

The adulteress answered, “I thought at first 
I would not tell you because I was afraid you 
would suffer by him. When I thought to tell you 
I was afraid you would keep your anger in you.” 

Yang Hsiung heard this and said, “Speak out 
what itis.” ~ 

The adulteress said, “I will tell you, if you 
will not kill yourself with anger. But since you 
have left this Shih Hsiu in our house,—at first 
he was well enough, but afterwards he began to 
let his claws out. When he saw you did not come 
back he continually looked at me and said, 
‘Elder Brother again does not come today. How 
lonely it is for you to sleep solitary!’ But I paid 
no heed to him. It has not been just the one day, 
either—But this is nothing. Yesterday morning 
when I was in the kitchen washing my neck this 
thing came out from behind me and seeing no 
one was there he put his hand out from the back 
and felt of my bosom and he said, ‘Sister-in-law, 
have you conceived? I beat his hand away and 
was just about to scream out but I was afraid the 
neighbors would know of it and make a joke of 
it to shame you. I could but wish you had come 
home. Yet when you came you were drunk as 
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rotten clay and again I did not dare to tell you. 
I hate him enough to eat him alive, and yet you 
come and ask how your brother Shih Hsiu is!” 

Then did the fire rise in Yang Hsiung’s heart 
when he heard this and he cursed, saying, “If I 
would paint a tiger, I could but paint his skin 
and not his bones. When I see a man I do but 
know his face and not his heart. And this thing 
came before me and said many things to injure 
you! He said it without any proof at all. I can 
see very clearly he was frightened and so he first 
came and told this tale. How tricky a fellow!” 
And in great fury he said, “Nor is he my own 
brother—drive him out and Jet there be an end 
tolt.y 

When dawn came Yang Hsiung came down 
stairs and said to the old man P’an, ‘‘Take these 
pigs that are already killed and salt them down. 


From today on do no more business,”’ And in an - 


instant he had torn apart all the tables and 
counters where meat was sold. 

Now at dawn Shih Hsiu had just brought the 
meat out and opened the door of the shop to do 
trade. There he saw the counter and the tables 
all overturned, and he was a very clever man and 
so how could he not understand this? He 
laughed and said, “Let it be so, then. Because 
of what Yang Hsiung must have said after his 
wine the tale is out, and the adulteress has 
thought of a way to compel her husband to this. 
Surely she has said I have behaved without cour- 
tesy and she has told her husband to close the 
shop. If I quarrel with her over it Yang Hsiung 
will be troubled by it. I will withdraw a step 
and J will think of some other way.” 

Then Shih Hsiu went into the butchery and 
put together his possessions but Yang Hsiung, 
fearing the shame of Shih Hsiu, went away first. 
Then Shih Hsiu took up his bundle and hung 
his sharp dagger and went to take his farewell 
of the old man P’an and he said, “This lowly 
one has troubled you in many ways and for a 
long time here in your house. Today Elder 
Brother has closed the shop and I will go my 
way again. The accounts are all clear and not a 
penny has come or gone wrongly. If there has 
been the least dishonesty may Heaven strike me 
and Earth destroy me.” 

Now the old man P’an had been commanded 
by his son-in-law and he did not dare to have 


Shih Hsiu stay and so he could but let him have 
his way and go. Shih Hsiu then sought out an 
inn near by and there he rented a room and took 
up his abode. But he thought to himself, saying, 
“Yang Hsiung and I have sworn a brother-vow. 
If I do not clear up this affair his life will be 
vainly lost. Although he has this once listened to 
the woman and blames me in his heart, yet I can- 
not separate from him. J must make him under- 
stand this matter. I will go now and hear of him 
and see when it is he goes to the gaol. On that 
day if I rise but the once at the fourth watch, I 
can make the whole thing plain to him.” 

He lived there in the inn for two days and 
he went to Yang Hsiung’s door to see and hear. 
On that very night he saw a serving man take 
bedding and go to the gaol and Shih Hsiu said 
to himself, “Tonight assuredly he goes to the 
gaol. I will take some pains and see to the mat- 
ter, and so end it all.” 

On that night he went back to the inn and 
slept until the fourth watch when he rose. He 
hung at his girdle his protecting sharp dagger 
and carefully he opened the door of the inn and 
went straight to the alley that ran by the back 
gate of Yang Hsiung’s home. There while he 
hid in the dark shadows and peered out it was 
exactly the time of the fifth watch. Then he saw 
that monk carrying his wooden fish-head drum 
coming to the alleyway and looking here and 
there as he came. Shih Hsiu leaped back into 
hiding and he slipped around behind the monk. 
With one hand he laid hold on the monk and 
with his other hand he held his knife against the 
monk’s neck and in a low voice he said fiercely, 
“Do not struggle! If you call out I will kill you! 
Tell me the truth! Why does the priest Hai tell 
you to come here?” 

That monk answered, “Good Fellow, forgive 
me and I will tell you.” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, “Speak quickly and I 
will not kill you.” 

And the monk said, ‘The priest Hai has evil 
intercourse with the daughter of the old man 
P’an. Every night he comes and he told me to 
watch at the back gate and there is an incense 
table for a sign and this is to tell him to come to 
the house and sleep. At the fifth watch he tells 
me to come and beat my wooden drum and cry 
for prayers and so call him out.” 
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Shih Hsiu asked, ‘“‘And where is he now?” 

The monk replied, ‘He is still there in the 
house asleep. I will strike the wooden drum now 
and make a din, and he will come out.’ 

But Shih Hsiu said, “Give me your robes and 
your wooden drum.” 

He seized the drum out of the monk’s hand 
and the monk had just taken his robes off when 
Shih Hsiu plunged his dagger into his throat 
and he lay killed upon the ground. When the 
monk was dead Shih Hsiu put on his robes and 
his long priest’s stockings. Then he thrust the 
dagger into his girdle and beating the drum he 
came down the alley. 

The wicked priest upon the bed heard the thud 
of the wooden drum and in great haste he rose 
and throwing on his clothes came downstairs. 
Ying Er came first to open the door and the 
wicked priest came behind and darted out. But 
Shih Hsiu still beat at the wooden drum. Then 
the priest said in a low voice, “Why do you 
keep on beating it?” 

But Shih Hsiu did not answer him. He let him 
go to the mouth of the alley and with one grasp 
he threw him to the ground and holding him fast 
he shouted out, “Do not lift your voice! If you 
do I will kill you. Wait until I tear off your 
clothes and it will be enough.” 

Then did the wicked priest know it was Shih 
Hsiu, and how did he dare to struggle or to 
speak? Shih Hsiu stripped him of his clothes 
and he had not a stitch on him from head to foot, 
and secretly Shih Hsiu brought out his dagger 
and in three or four thrusts he had killed the 
priest. Then he placed the dagger beside the dead 
priest’s side, and he tied the clothes of the two 
priests up into a bundle. He returned to the inn 
and opening the door softly he went in, and clos- 
ing the door gently he went to ali Of this no 
more need be told. 


Let it be said then that a vendor of cakes and 
rice gruel, Old Wang, rising this day at the fifth 
watch, carrying his load of cakes and gruel, and 
his lantern lit and with him a little boy, went 
out to seek for early trade. He came to the place 
where the dead body lay and he stumbled over 
it and fell, and all the old fellow’s cakes and 
gruel were spilled upon the ground. Then the lit- 
tle boy cried out, saying, “Ah, bitter—there is 


a priest here drunken and fallen down!” 

But the old man feeling his way and scram- 
bling up found his two hands covered with blood 
and he cried out bitterness and did not know 
whither to turn. Several families of neighbors, 
hearing it all, opened their doors and came out 
and brought lights. They saw blood everywhere 


‘and there the two dead bodies lay on the ground. 


Then they laid hold on the old man and would 
fain go to accuse him before the magistrate. 


It seemed this curse had fallen from Heaven 
and sprung from the Earth, and how then did 
this old man Wang escape? Pray hear it told in 
the next chapter. 


Chapter 45 


YANG HSIUNG GREATLY. 
DISTURBS THE MOUNTAIN 
CALLED THE JADE SCREEN. 

SHIH HSIU BURNS 
THE INN OF THE 
CHU FAMILY 


IT IS SAID: t that time when all 
the neighbors laid hold on the old man Wang 
and had made haste to the magistrate’s court to 
accuse him, the magistrate had but just ascended 
into his Hall Of Judgment. Then did all these 
people kneel in a row and make accusation, say- 
ing, “This old man was carrying a load of cakes 
and rice congee and he stumbled and he fell in 
a heap upon the ground. When he looked about 
him he saw two dead bodies lying there in the 
congee. One was a priest and one was a Taoist 
monk. Neither one of these had a stitch ‘upon 
him. Beside the corpse of the monk there was a 
dagger.” 

And the old man made his report, saying, “Ev- 
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ery day do I, an old man, sell cakes and congee 
for my living and I come out at the fifth watch 
to fetch the early trade. Today I rose a little 
earlier than usual and I came out with this iron- 
skulled monkey of a boy. I did not look beneath 
my feet, and suffering a stumble I fell, and I 
broke my bowls and saucers all to bits. Magis- 
trate, have pity on me! There, lying in blood, I 
saw two corpses! I gave astart of fear and called 
out the neighbors and they laid hold on me and 
brought me here to court. O my lord, search out 
and see where the truth lies!” 

Then immediately did the magistrate cause 
to be written down all they had said and he sent 
forth a proclamation and he appointed the po- 
lice of that district to take the coroners and run- 
ners of the court, and they compelled the neigh- 
bors and the old man Wang to go to where the 
corpses lay. There they examined all, and when 
they understood clearly what had taken place 
they went back and gave report to the magis- 
trate. And they reported that the dead priest 
was P’ei Ju Hai of The Temple Of Gratitude. 
The monk at the side was the Taoist who lived 
by the temple. The priest was without clothing 
and by him there was a very fierce-looking dag- 
ger. It could be seen that the Taoist had been 
slashed across the throat. It must have been that 
after the monk had stabbed the priest to death 
he was frightened and drew the weapon across 
his own throat. 

Then the magistrate ordered that the abbot 
and priests of the temple be brought thither and 
questioned as to the reason for the crime. But 
not one of the priests knew why it had been. 
There was no way of telling the magistrate and 
the man who was the scribe in the court then said, 
“Tt can be seen very clearly that since this priest 
was stark naked he must have been doing some- 
thing unlawful with that monk and they killed 
each other savagely, nor had it anything to do 
with the old man Wang. Let the neighbors be 
commanded, therefore, to bring a guarantor and 
let the coroner be commanded to put the dead 
bodies at once into coffins and let them be placed 
elsewhere, and let a memorandum be made say- 
ing that these two killed each other.” 

And the magistrate replied, “You have spo- 
ken well, too.” And immediately he appointed 
such persons, and of this no more need be told. 


But the young busybodies in the front alley 
had made a song out of the affair and they sang 
thus, 


“How mirthful that the temple priest 
Has met his fate at last! 
Deceiving he a noble man 
He hooked away the wife. 
Her body to him a joyful sacrifice 
She gave in pitying love. 


“How, when receiving the goddess, 
Just when they met in love, © 
Could it be he lay 
In a bloody hell 
There for all men to see! 

But naught is lust 

And lust is naught. 

He forgot ’tis told in The Book Of Souls 
That though the smaller part 

Was satisfied, 

The greater lay dead on the street. 


“Tf the smaller part had he saved, 
Then saved now would all be 
And lived together for ever and aye 
Nor died in such cruelty. 


“We would say the priest died thus, 
As one of old died for his mother, 
Save that never did we see 
A priest die for a woman.” 


Then there were other busybodies in the inner 
alleys who, hearing such a song in the front, also 
made a song to sing in competition and sang, 


“The broken vow of chastity 

Has called him to his death. 

Such fruit to such a seed was naught but sure 
and just. 

Too strange it was that he should lie 

Naked as he was born 

So that not a single thread or shred 

Upon him hung forlorn. 

He threw his dagger down and straightway 
was a god, 

The priest today is dead, 

Last night his lesser part died, 

The monk slashed his throat also. 

What friendship this, we trow! 

Struggling together, jealous to death, 

He would not forgive the lover.” 
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These two songs were soon ringing through 
one alley after another. The woman, hearing it, 
was utterly confounded and she did not dare to 
speak and she could but cry bitterness secretly in 
her heart. Yang Hsiung in the gaol was told by 
certain persons that a priest and monk had been 
killed, and he soon understood somewhat of 
what had happened. To himself he thought, 
“This deed assuredly was done by Shih Hsiu. 
In a moment’s time the other day I blamed him 
wrongly. Today I am at leisure and therefore I 
will go and seek ‘him and ask him what the 
truth is.” 

But even as he had passed by the bridge in 
front he heard someone calling behind his back, 
saying, “Elder Brother, whither do you go?” 

Yang Hsiung, turning his head, saw it was 
Shih Hsiu, and so he answered, “Brother, I had 
indeed no place to seek you.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “Elder Brother, pray 
come here to where I live for I have something 
to talk of with you.” 

And he led Yang Hsiung then to a small room 
in the inn and he said, “Elder Brother, I did not 
lie, did I?” 

Yang Hsiung replied, “Brother, do not blame 
me. It was that in a moment’s foolishness, after 
drinking wine, I let my speech free, and the 
woman guessed my purpose and she spoke of 
many faults of yours. Now have I come espe- 
cially to bear any punishment you put upon me.” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, ‘Elder Brother, al- 
though I am but a lowly and an unlearned man, 
yet though Heaven fall I will bear it up and 
though the Earth slide askew I will straighten it. 
How then could I be willing to do such deeds as 
that? Because I feared you would suffer from 
their wickedness one day, I came to seek you. 
Here are proofs for you to see.” 

Then he brought out the garments of the 
priest and of the monk and he said again, “Here 
is what I tore from them.” 

Yang Hsiung saw these and the fire began to 
rise in his heart and he cried, “Brother, do not 
blame me! Tonight I will return and slice into 
pieces that cheap trollop and so free the wrath 
from my heart!” 

But Shih Hsiu laughed and said, “Here you 
are again! You are one who works in the magis- 
trate’s court and how is it you do not know the 


law? You did not see the real evidence and so 
how can you kill a person? If I have spoken 
falsely then will you not have killed one by 
mistake?’ 

Yang Hsiung asked, “But how can I let such 
a thing as this pass?” : 

Shih Hsiu replied, “Elder Brother, «do you 
only as I say. I will tell you how to be a good 
fellow.” 

And Yang Hsiung asked again, “Good 
Brother, how will you tell me to be a good 
fellow?” 

And Shih Hsiu answered, “Outside the east 
gate there is a mountain called The Jade Screen 
and it is a lonely spot. Do you tomorrow say, ‘I 
have not for long burned incense. Today I will 
go with my goodwife to worship.’ Thus do you 
deceive the woman into coming out. Take her 
and the slave Ying Er together upon the moun- 
tain and I will be there waiting for you. There 
face to face we will make clear her accusations 
against me. Then, Elder Brother, give her then 
and there a writing of divorcement. Will this 
not be the best way?” 

Yang Hsiung said, “Brother, why need you 
speak of it? Well I know your body is pure. It 
is all the lies of that woman.” 

But Shih Hsiu said, “I do not mean that. I 
want you also, my Elder Brother, to know all 
the truth of this coming and going with the 
priest.” 

And Yang Hsiung said, “If this is the clear 
insight of my brother, indeed there is no mistake 
in it. I will decide to come with that trollop to- 
morrow. But do not delay and do not go away.” 

Then Shih Hsiu answered, “If I do not come, 
then is all I have said false.” 

Then Yang Hsiung took his farewell of Shih 
Hsiu and he left the inn and he went back to the 
court to attend to his business. When night came: 
he went home and he said nothing of what had 
occurred nor did he speak at all. He was as he 
was every day. On the next day at dawn he said 
to the woman, “Last night I dreamed the god 
reproached me and he said that for many days 
I had not come to worship. In the old days I 
used to go to the temple outside the east gate 
and I promised the god I would come again and 
burn incense there and I have not fulfilled my 
vow. Today I have nothing to do and I will go 
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and fulfill it and I will go together with you.” 

The woman said, “Do you go alone and ful- 
fill it. What is the use of wanting me to go?” 

But Yang Hsiung said, “But this vow was 
made in the days of our betrothal and it is neces- 
sary that we go together.” 

Then the woman said, “If it must be thus, 
then let us eat a little vegetable food early and 
heat some water and bathe ourselves.” 

And Yang Hsiung said, “I will go and buy 
incense and paper money and hire the chairs. 
Do you bathe yourself first and comb your hair 
and place the flowers in it and then await me. 
Bid Ying Er to come also.” 

Then again did Yang Hsiung go to the inn 
to meet Shih Hsiu and he told him, “‘As soon as 
we have eaten I will come. Brother, do not 
delay.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, ‘Elder Brother, when 
you bring her to the mountain bid the chair 
bearers to let the chair down half way up the 
mountain. Then do the three of you walk up. 
I will wait for you in a lonely spot on top. Do 
not bring any idlers up.” 

So Yang Hsiung promised Shih Hsiu and he 
bought the paper and the candles and he re- 
turned and ate his early meal. Now the woman 
did not know of the affair and she made her per- 
son very beautiful and she took with her Ying 
Er. The chairs were already waiting outside the 
gate and Yang Hsiung said, “Father-in-law, do 
you watch the house. I and the goodwife, when 
we have burned our incense, will return.” 

And the old man P’an replied, “Burn plenty 
of incense, go early and come back soon.” 

Then the woman mounted her chair and Ying 
Er walked beside her and Yang Hsiung walked 
behind. When they had come out of the east 
gate Yang Hsiung commanded the chair bearers 
in a low voice, saying, “Take her up the moun- 
tain of The Jade Screen for me and I will give 
you more money for it.”” 

In less than four hours they had already come 
to the mountain. Now this mountain was about 
seven miles outside the east gate and it was cov- 
ered with many graves. If one looked toward the 
top there were tall grasses and trees and there 
was no temple large or small nor any house there 
where men dwelt. And Yang Hsiung had the 
woman carried half way up the mountain. Then 


he bade the chair bearers put the chair down and 
he opened the latch of the door of the sedan and 
lifted up the curtain and he told the woman to 
come out. And the woman asked, saying, ‘““Why 
have we come hither to this mountain?” 

But Yang Hsiung only said, ““You must walk 
on up. The chair bearers will wait for us here. 
They are not to come.”’ And to the bearers he 
said, ‘Wait together here for a little while, and 
I will give you all extra money.” 

And the chair bearers answered, “This will 
be no trouble to us. We will wait here and there 
is an end on it.” 

Then Yang Hsiung leading the woman and 
Ying Er, the three of them, climbed up two or 
three ridges. There they saw Shih Hsiu sitting 
above them, and the woman said, ‘How is it 
you did not bring the paper and the incense?” 

Yang Hsiung said, “I have already sent men 
up with them.” Thus he led the woman and he 
led her to an ancient grave. And Shih Hsiu had 
placed his bundle, his staff, and his knife all 
there by the foot of a tree and he said, “‘Sister- 
in-law, I make my obeisance to you.” 

In haste the woman answered, saying, 
“Brother-in-law, how is it you also are here?” 
And while she spoke thus she was secretly afraid 
in her heart. 

Shih Hsiu said, “I have been waiting for you 
here and for a long time.” 

Then Yang Hsiung said to the woman, ‘““The 
other day you told me that my brother-in-law 
had many times made light of you and that he 
took his hand and felt of your bosom and asked 
you if you conceived or not. Today here in this 
spot where no man is you two shall come to un- 
derstand each other.” 

Then that woman said, “‘Ai-yah! Why should 
we speak of what is passed?” 

But Shih Hsiu opened wide his eyes and he 
said, “Sister-in-law, how is it you speak thus?” 

And that woman said, “Brother-in-law, why 
do you when you have naught else to do, go seek- 
ing trouble out?” | 

But Shih Hsiu cried, “Sister-in-law—ha !” 
and he opened his bundle and he brought out 
the garments of the priest and of the monk and 
he scattered them upon the ground and he said, 
“Do you know these or not?” 

Then the woman looked and the red flew into 
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her face and she had not a word to say in return. 
And Shih Hsiu seized his dagger from his girdle 
and he gave it to Yang Hsiung, saying, “Only 
ask Ying Er of this matter.” 

Then Yang Hsiung seized the slave by the 
hair and she knelt before him and he shouted, 
“You little trollop, speak quickly and truth- 
fully. How was it that the adultery came about 
with the priest in his room ? How was it that the 
incense table was made a sign? How was it the 
monk was told to come and beat his wooden 
drum? Speak all the truth to me! Then will I 
forgive you this life of yours. If you deceive me 
I will chop you into pieces and mince you.” 

Then Ying Er cried out, saying, “Sir, this has 
nothing to do with me. Do not kill me! I will tell 
you how it was we came to be drinking wine in 
the priest’s room—how it was we went upstairs 
to look at the god’s tooth—how it was I was 
told to come downstairs to watch by the old man 
_ P’an until he woke from his drunken sleep—how 
it was on the third day the monk came to the back 
gate to beg for alms and I brought out some cop- 
per pence to give him—how it was that the lady 
went to make her troth with the priest that on 
the days when you went to the gaol—Sir, she 
would have me place an incense table outside 
the gate to be a secret sign! The monk was to 
come and see this and go back and tell the priest. 
And then I will tell you how the priest dressed 
himself to look like a common man and came 
with his head wrapped in a kerchief and dressed 
to look like a common man and—and I will tell 
how the lady took the head kerchief off and there 
his shaven head shone out—and how at the fifth 
watch when the wooden drum sounded I had to 
open the gate and let him out and how the lady 
gave me a pair of bracelets and a suit of new 
clothes to make me do her bidding, and the priest 
came back and forth I do not know how many 
tens of times before he was killed. But he had 
given me some more ornaments for my hair and 
he told me to tell you, Sir, that Shih Hsiu was 
seeking to do wrong to the lady. But this, Sir, 
I did not dare to tell you. This is the very truth, 
Sir, and there is not a lie in it.” 

When Ying Er had finished speaking Shih 
Hsiu said, “Do you know all now, Elder 
Brother? These words are surely none that I 
have told her to speak. Now I pray you, my 


Elder Brother, to ask my sister-in-law closely 
how all this came about.” 

Then Yang Hsiung dragged the woman over 
to him and he shouted out, “You worthless trol- 
lop, your slave has confessed all! Do not then 
deny the least thing. Speak nothing but the truth, 
and IJ will forgive you your worthless life!” 

That woman said, “It is my fault indeed. But 
think of what I used to be as your wife and for- 
give me this one time!” 

But Shih Hsiu said, ‘‘Elder Brother, do not be 
careless now. Indeed you must ask my sister-in- 
law closely how this all came about from the 
very beginning.” 

Then Yang Hsiung roared forth, ‘“Trollop, 
speak quickly!” 

So that woman could but tell how the priest 
had begun even some two years before to have 
this desire and how it was he came to call her 
father his foster-father, and how on that night 
when they did the good 'deed of the ceremonial 
how he came first to present gifts. “And when 
I gave him his tea,” she said, “I will tell you 
how he did but look at me and smile,—and how 
when my brother-in-law Shih came he went 


quickly away,—and how when I went out to 


worship he would stand so near me. In the mid- 
dle of the night he came by the curtain and took 
hold of my hand and he told me to fulfill my 
vows and—and he began to call me lady and 
he deceived me into going upstairs to see the 
god’s tooth and—and he begged me to think of 
some way\quickly whereby he might meet for 
a long time with me and he taught me a plan to 
make trouble between you and Shih Hsiu so 
that you would drive him forth. And he would 
have me give Ying Er to him, too, and he said, 
‘If you will not, I will come no more.’ ” 

Thus she told it all bit by bit. Then Shih Hsiu 
said, “And how was it you came to tell my elder 
brother that I sought to betray you?” 

And that woman answered, ‘‘The other day 
when he was drunken he cursed me and seeing 
how aptly he did curse me I guessed that my 
brother-in-law must have seen the evil and told 
him. And the priest had taught me what to say 
a night or two before. Therefore that morning 
did I think of a way to use these words to de- 
ceive my husband. But truly my brother-in-law 
did not do thus.” 
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Then Shih Hsiu said, “Now today is the 
whole thing spoken out clearly. Now let it be 
done according to my elder brother’s heart.” 

And Yang Hsiung said, “Brother, take the 
ornaments out of this trollop’s hair for me and 
strip her clothes from her and then will I attend 
her myself.” 

And Shih Hsiu took the ornaments from the 
woman’s hair and he took her clothes from her 
body and Yang Hsiung tied together the two 
strings of her skirts and he bound the woman to 
a tree. Then Shih Hsiu took Ying Er’s ornaments 
from her also and he took a sword and he said, 
“Elder Brother, why should we leave this little 
trollop? If we do not dig the weeds up by the 
root they will sprout again.” 


Then Yang Hsiung answered, saying, “Of a . 


certainty. Brother, give me the sword and I will 
put out my own hand to it.” 

Ying Er, seeing how evil was the outlook for 
her, was about to scream, but Yang ‘Hsiung’s 
hand lifted once with the sword and with one 
stroke she was cut in two pieces. Then the woman 
on the tree screamed out, “Brother-in-law, be- 
seech him for me!” 

But Shih Hsiu said, ‘‘Sister-in-law, it is not I 
who do this.” 

Yang Hsiung then went to the woman and 
he first dug out her tongue with one stroke so 
that the woman could cry out no more. Then 
pointing at her he cursed her, saying, ‘You 
cheap and thieving trollop! Because I was not 
careful and for the moment listened to your lies 
and was nearly deceived by you, almost I broke 
the vow of friendship with my brother and after- 
wards you would surely have killed me. I do 
marvel how it is your heart and vitals are so evil 
as this! I will look at them and see what they 
are.” 

With one blow he cut her open from her breast 
to her lower belly and he hooked out her heart 
and her liver and all her vitals and hung these 
upon the pine tree. Then did Yang Hsiung cut 

this woman into her seven parts, and all her gold 
- hair ornaments and bracelets and rings he tied 
into a bundle-and he said, ‘Brother, pray come 
hither to me. I wish to talk with you concerning 
a plan for the future. Now the adulterer and the 
adulteress herself are both dead, but whither 
shall we go, you and I, to seek for safety?” 


Shih Hsiu answered, “I have a place of surety 
and I do but ask you, Elder Brother, to go thither 
at once.” 

Yang Hsiung asked, “And whither shall we 
go?” 

And Shih Hsiu answered, “Elder Brother, 
you havekilleda person. I, your younger brother, 
have also killed a person. If we do not go and 
join the robbers at the great lair, then whither 
can we go?” 

But Yang Hsiung said, “Yet stay—you and 
I, we do not know a single man there. How then 
can they be willing to receive us?” 

Shih Hsiu answered, “Elder Brother, these 
words of yours are mistaken. The Opportune 
Rain, Sung Chiang, is there now and he receives 
all good fellows who come to him under Heaven. 
Who does not know this? And why should we 
fear, you and I, who have such good skill in the 
use of weapons?” 

Then Yang Hsiung said, “But whatever we 
do, we must think first of the hardships, and then 
it will be easier and so will we spare ourselves 
later troubles. I ought not to be one employed in _ 
the courts. If I go there he will suspect me, and 
he will not be willing to receive me.” 

But Shih Hsiu laughed and said, ‘Was he not 
himself a court scribe? I will tell you something 
to rest your heart the more. Long before the day 
when you took me for your brother-friend, of 
those two men who drank tea with me in the inn, 
one was Tai Chung of the mountain lair who 
walks with the magic stridés. The other one was 
The Five Hued Leopard Yang Ling. He gave 
me a ten-ounce piece of silver that I have still 
in my bundle. Therefore may we go and seek 
them.” 

Then Yang Hsiung said, “If there is such a 
path for us as this, I will return and get some 
money for our journey and we will set forth 
straightway.” 

‘But Shih Hsiu cried, ‘Elder Brother, and how 
foolish you are! If when you enter the city the 
matter has come out and you are seized how can 
you escape? Here we have these hair ornaments 
and bracelets and all these things in our bundle, 
and I also have some silver. Even though one 
other man went with us it would be more than 
enough. Why should you go and seek for more 
and thus disturb things and make difficult our 
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escape? This matter must come out in a very 
short time and we must not delay. We can but 
go around behind the mountain.” 

Then Shih Hsiu put the bundle on his back 
and he took up his staff and Yang Hsiung thrust 
his girdle knife into his girdle and took up his 
sword. Even as he, was about to leave this old 
grave he saw a man come out from behind the 
pine tree and he cried out, saying, ‘In such a 
clear and peaceful world as this, under such a 
wide sky and upon so great an earth when you 
have cut a person to pieces need you go and join 


the robbers in the great lair? I have listened fora 


long time.” 

And when Yang Hsiungand Shih Hsiu looked 
to see, that man bent his head down in obeisance. 
Then did Yang Hsiung know this man that his 
surname was Shih and his name Ch’ien, and his 

“ancestors were men of Kao T’an Chou of Shan- 
tung, and he was idling there. He was one who 
could leap from the ground to the roof of a 
house, he could walk upon walls and jump over 
fences to steal horses. But he was caught and 
was even now under accusation at the court but 
Yang Hsiung had saved him. By men he was 
nicknamed Flea On A Drum. Then Yang Hsi- 
ung mquired of Shih Ch’ien, saying, ‘““Why are 
you here?” 

And Shih Ch’ien answered, “Pray let the head 
gaoler hear me humbly speak. For a long time 
there has been no way for me to go, and I have 
been digging in these ancient graves to seek for 
a few treasures. Because I saw you, my Elder 
Brother, doing something here, I did not dare 
come forth lest I offend. But I heard it said that 
you would go and join them at the robbers’ Jair. 
Now this lowly one is here and I can only steal 
a few poor fowls or dogs, and how long can I 
continue thus? If I can go with you, my two 
Brothers, up that mountain, will it not be well? 


But I do not know what your will is and if you | 


will have me go with you or not.” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, “If you are a good fel- 
low among good fellows, why, then, they seek 
for such strong men as you, and one more such 
as you will be nothing! If you speak thus, why, 
then, let us go on together.” 

And Shih Ch’ien said, “Then, lowly as I am, 
- I know a small path by which we may go.” 

- At that time therefore did he lead Yang Hsi- 


ung and Shih Hsiu and the three of them went 
by a small path down the mountain at the back, 
and they went toward the robbers’ lair. 


Let it be told further now of those two chair 
bearers who were half way up the mountain. 
They waited until the red sun was level with the 
western horizon and still they did not see the 
three persons come down, nor being so com- 
manded, neither did they dare go up, nor if they 
waited longer could they go down because of the 
darkness. Therefore they let their feet carry them 
as they would and they wandered up the moun- 
tain side. 

There they saw a circle of crows in a great 
flock upon an ancient grave. When the two chair 
bearers went up to see, there the crows were 
snatching at the woman’s inwards and they were 
there cawing and quarreling. When the chair 
bearers saw this they gave a start of fear and in 
great haste they rushed home and made report 
of it to the old man P’an, and then they all went 
together to make accusation at the city court in 
Chi Chou. Immediately the magistrate sent an 
officer who took with him five runners of the 
coroner and they went to The Jade Screen Moun- 
tain. When they had examined into the murder 
they went back to the magistrate and they made 
humble report, saying, “We saw a woman, 
named P’an Ch’ao Yiin, who was cut to pieces 
beside a pine tree. There was also her serving 
maid, Ying Er, who was killed beneath the an- 
cient grave. There by the grave also was a pile of 
clothing belonging to women and to priests.” 

The magistrate heard this and he remembered 
the affair of the priest and the monk that befell 
the other day and he examined the old man P’an 
very carefully. Then the old man told in detail 
the story of his drunkenness in the priest’s rooms 
and the story of how Shih Hsiu had been driven 
forth. And the magistrate said, “The eye can see 
that the woman had something to do with the 
priest, and the monk and the maid were their 
tools. I think that Shih Hsiu, seeing the path of 
justice was not smooth, killed the monk and the 
priest. This Yang Hsiung assuredly killed the 
woman and the maid today. Surely it must have 
been thus. If we do but find Yang Hsiung and 
Shih Hsiu, those two, we can know for a 
certainty.” 
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Immediately then he sent forth official letters 
to order the arrest of Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu. As for the others, the chair bearers and 
such, he freed them to return when he called 
for them. The old man P’an then went to buy 
coffins and he had the dead bodies buried. Of this 
no more need be said. 


Let it be told again. Now Yang Hsiung and 
Shih Hsiu and Shih Ch’ien left the region of Chi 
Chou and on the way they slept by night and rose 
early in the morning, and in less than a day they 
had come to the region of Yiin Chou and they 
passed The Hollow Of Fragrant Wood. There 
they soon saw a high mountain. Now without 
their knowing it the sky had darkened gradually 
to night. Ahead of them there was an inn beside 
a small brook, and the three men went to the 
threshold and even as the servant of the inn was 
about to close the door, he saw these three men 
hastening forward. He asked them, saying, 
“Have you not come far today, Sir Guests, that 
you reach here so late?” 

And Shih Ch’ien answered, “We have today 
walked more than thirty miles and therefore we 
come so late.” 

Then the man allowed the three men to come 
into rest and he asked them, saying, “Sir Guests, 
you have not lighted a fire for food yet?’ 

And Shih Ch’ien said, “We will see to this 
ourselves.” : 

And the serving man said, “Today we have 
had no guests and there are the two cauldrons 
clean on the oven. Use them and it matters 
nothing.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien asked him, “Is there wine 
and is there meat to sell in your inn?” 

And the man replied, “Today early we had 
some meat but it was all bought by the villagers 
near by us. There is left only a jar of wine here, 
and beyond this there are no meats.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien said, “Let it be so, then. 
We will first borrow five measures of rice for 
food and then we will plan further.” 

So the man brought out the rice and gave it to 
Shih Ch’ien and he washed it and made a caul- 
dron of food. Now Shih Hsiu was in the room 
settling their possessions. And Yang Hsiung 
brought out a woman’s hair ornament and he 
gave it to the serving man to pay for the jar of 


wine to drink saying that tomorrow they would 
pay the whole account. The man received the or- 
nament and he went within and brought out the 
jar of wine and he opened it, and with it he 
brought out a dish of salted vegetables and put 
it upon the table. Shih Ch’ien first fetched a 
bucket of boiling water there and he invited 
Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu to wash their hands 
and feet. Then pouring out wine he asked the 
man to come and drink with them. He put down 
four large bowls and filled them with wine and 
they drank. ' 


Now Shih Hsiu looking about under the eaves 
of the inn saw that there were thrust there some 
ten-odd very good swords and he asked the serv- 
ing man, ‘‘How is it that your inn has such weap- 
ons of warvas these?” 

And the serving man answered, saying, ‘“They 
are all such as the host has left here.”’ 

Again Shih Hsiu asked, “And what manner 
of man is the host of your inn?” 

And the serving man answered, “Sir Guest, 
you are a traveler by river and lake, and how is 
it you do not know the name of this place? That 
high mountain in front is called The Mountain 
Of The Lonely Dragon. In front of it is a very 
high and steep cliff and it is called The Cliff Of 
The Lonely Dragon. Upon it is the house of the 
host of this inn. This region about here has some 
ten miles within it and it is called the region of 
the Chu family, and the head of this family is 
named Chu Ch’ai Feng. He has three sons and 
they are called the braves of the Chu family. Be- 
hind and before their village there are some five 
to seven hundred families all of whom are their 
tenants. To each family are given two swords. 
This inn is called the inn of the Chu family and 
there are always some ten-odd of this family who 
live here in the inn, and that is why they have 
left their swords here.” 

Then Shih Hsiu asked, “But what is the use 
of weapons left in an inn?” 

Then the man answered, “This place is not far 
from the robbers’ lair and they are only afraid 
lest those robbers come hither to rob and there- 
fore they leave these weapons here ready to use.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “I will give you some sil- 
ver if you will give me a spear in return. How 
will that be?” 
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But that serving man answered, “This I can- 
not ‘do. On every handle is name and number 
and J cannot bear the beating of my master, for 
this master of mine does not punish lightly.” 

Then Shih Hsiu laughed and said, “I was but 
joking with you, and you are afraid. Pray drink 
your wine.” 

But the serving man said, “This lowly one can 
drink no more. I will go first tomy bed. Do you 
yourselves drink on at your will, Sir Guests, and 
take a few more cups.” 

The man went away and Yang Hsiung and 
Shih Hsiu then each drank another round of 
wine. Then they heard Shih Ch’ien say, ‘Elder 
Brothers, will you have meat to eat?” 

But Yang Hsiung said, “The serving man 
said there was no meat to sell. Where can you 
fetch it from?” 

Shih Ch’ien tittered a little laugh and he went 
to the oven and he brought forth a huge old cock. 
Yang Hsiung asked, saying, “And whence came 
this fowl?” 

Shih Ch’ien answered, “I did just now go to 
the back of the inn to piss and I saw this fowl in 
a cage and I remembered we had nothing to eat 
with our wine and I took it secretly to the side 
of the brook and killed it. Then I carried a bucket 
of boiling water to the back and there I picked 
it clean and I cooked it tender and I fetched it 
hither for my two elder brothers to eat.” 

But Yang Hsiung said, “Such as you, and 
your thieving hands and feet !”” 

And Shih Hsiu laughed and said, ‘He has not 
changed his old trade!” 

The three laughed together for a time and 
they took the fowl and tore it apart with their 
fingers and ate it, and they fetched the rest of the 
rice and ate it also. 

Now the serving man did sleep but lightly and 
for a little while and he could not let his heart 
rest and he crawled up again. He took his lamp 
and went to the front and to the back to see if 
aught was amiss. Then he saw on the table in 
the kitchen there were the feathers and bones of 
a fowl. When he went to the oven and looked 
there was half a cauldron of rice chicken soup. 
In great haste he went back to look into the cage 
and the cock was not to be seen. Quickly he came 
out and asked, “Sir Guests, how little of proper 
behavior do you understand! Why have you 


killed the cock that crows for the dawn in our 
inn?” 

Shih Ch’ien said, “You have seen a ghost! Eh 
—eh! Why, I bought this fowl upon the road to 
eat and when did I ever see your cock?” 

The serving man asked, ‘Where then has the 
cock of our inn gone?” ; 

Shih Ch’ien replied, “Doubtless a wild cat 
has stolen it, or a weasel has got it, or a hawk 
has seized it, and how do I know?” 

The serving man said again, “But my fowl 
was but just now in its cage and if you did not 
steal it then who did?” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, “Do not quarrel. I will 
give you the money for this fowl and there will 
be an end of it.” 

But the serving man said, “Mine was a cock 
who crew every dawn and the inn cannot do 
without him. Even though you give me ten 
ounces of silver it isnot enough. You must return 
my fowl.” f 

Then in great wrath Shih Hsiu asked, “And 
whom do you think you are deceiving? And if I, . 
a lord, will not even pay for it, what can you 
do?” 

The serving man laughed and said, “Sir 
Guests, do not seek here for wild fire to eat. This 
inn of mine is not like other inns. I will seize you 
and take you to the village and they will hold 
you as robbers from the great lair.” 

Now when Shih Hsiu heard this he cursed 
mightily and he said, “Even though we were 
good fellows from the great lair how could you 
seize us and ask your host for a reward?” 

And Yang Hsiung was angry also and he said, 
“In good will we would have paid you money. 
Now that I will not give it, how will you seize 
me?” 

Then the man cried out, ““Thieves—thieves!”’ 

Then out of the inn were seen to come out, 
stark naked, three or five great fellows and they 
rushed forward to Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu. 
But Shih Hsiu put up his fist and knocked them 
down with a blow each. The serving man was’ 
about to cry out again when Shih Ch’ien gave 
him a blow that made his face swell and he could 
not cry out. 

Then these several big fellows all went out 
by the back door, and Yang Hsiung said, 
“Brothers, these fellows are surely going to call 
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for others to come. Let us eat quickly and go.” 
Then the three ate until they were satisfied and 
they divided their bundles and tied them on their 
backs and put their hempen shoes upon their feet 
and they hung their knives to their girdles and 
each man went to the weapon rack and chose out 
a good sword apiece. And Shih Hsiu said, “Let it 
be as it will now. We cannot let the matter pass.” 

Then he went to the front of the oven and 
found a handful of grass and he lit it from the 
mouth of the oven and he went within and set fire 
to the house on all four sides. The thatched roofs 
were fanned into blaze by the wind and the fire 
began to crackle and roar and in a moment the 
fire was as great as the heavens. Then the three 
let their paces free and turning to the highway 
they went their way. 

Now when the three had walked some four 
hours they saw countless torches flaming before 
and behind and suddenly there were some hun- 
dred or two men who rushed out-shouting as 
they came. But Shih Hsiu said, “Pray do not be 
confused. We will choose a small path and go by 
ite 

But Yang Hsiung said, “Stay—we will kill 
them one by one as they come, and if they come 
by twos, we will kill them by twos. We will wait 
until dawn before we go on.” 

Before he had finished speaking they were sur- 
rounded on all four sides. Now Yang Hsiung 
was before, Shih Hsiu behind, and Shih Ch’ien 
in the middle and the three of them held up their 
swords and went forward to fight with the vil- 
lagers. Now those villagers at first did not know 
what skill these three men had, and lifting their 
staves and weapons they came charging forward. 
But Yang Hsiung raised his sword high in his 
hands, and soon he had stabbed some seven or 
eight. Then those in front ran away and even as 
the ones behind were about to run also, Shih Hsiu 
charged after them and he also stabbed some six 
or seven of them. Then the other villagers hear- 
ing it said that some ten-odd men were killed, all 
feared for their own lives and they thought to 
themselves that this was no good thing for them 
to be about and they all retreated. But as they 
retreated a step the three men pursued a step and 
when they were going along thus the shouting 
again rose and out of the dried grass were thrust 
two hooked spears and Shih Ch’ien was caught 


by one of these and dragged into the grass. In 
great haste Shih Hsiu turned himself to save 
Shih Ch’ien when again behind his back two 
more barbed spears were thrust out. Fortunately 
Yang Hsiung’s eyes were quick and he drove 
them aside with his sword and he stabbed into 
the grass. There was a cry and those in the grass 
ran away also. 

But the two seeing Shih Ch’ien was s caught, 
feared to penetrate too far into the enemy strong- 
hold nor did they desire to fight further with 
them since they could do no more for Shih Ch’ien 
now. They could but look about on all sides for 
a path to choose. In the distance they saw the 
confused glare of the torches and there were no 
trees or woods upon the small paths. They chose 


a path at random therefore and they went 


straight to the east. And the villagers from the 
four directions could not pursue them. They 
could but rescue those who had been wounded 
and they led Shih Ch’ien away with his hands 
tied behind his back and thus ark took him 
bound to the village. 


Let it now be told of Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu. They walked until dawn and they saw a 
wine shop in a village and Shih Hsiu said, 
“Elder Brother, ahead of us is a wine shop. Let 
us therefore buy a bowl of rice and some wine 
and then we can ask what road to take.” 

Then the two went to the inn and putting 
aside their swords they sat down and they called 
to the serving man to bring forth wine and to 
cook rice for them to eat. Then the serving man 
spread forth the meats and he heated the wine 
hot and brought it. Even as they were about to 
eat they saw a tall fellow come by from the out- 
side and his face was broad and his jaw square. 
His eyes were wide and his ears large. His ap- 
pearance was rude and without intelligence. He 
wore a silk robe the brown color of tea and he 
wore a turban with a sign of the swastika upon 
it. About his waist was a girdle of white silk and 
below on his feet he wore a pair of oiled leather 
boots. And he cried out, saying, “The lord bids 
you carry the loads into the village and give 
them to him!” 

In great haste the innkeeper answered, “We 
have already tied up the loads and in a little 
while we will send them.” 
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That man, having so commanded, turned 
himself about and again he said, “Bring them 


12 


quickly! 


Even as he was about to go out the gate he 
passed by Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu. And 
Yang Hsiung knew him and he called out, “Ha, 
you fellow! Why are you here? And you do not 
look at me!” 

That man turned his head and, looking, he 
knew Yang Hsiung. Then he cried out, “Most 
Gracious, why have you come hither?” And still 
staring at Yang Hsiung he made obeisance. 


Because Yang Hsiung came upon this man, 
The three villages stood empty and still, 
A curse fell—and tigers leaped from the hill. 


Who in truth was this man whom Yang Hsiung 
and Shih Hsiu saw ? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


Chatter 4 


THE EAGLE WHO SMITES 
THE HEAVENS TWICE 
WRITES A LETTER 

OF BROTHERHOOD. 

SUNG CHIANG GOES 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 


TOA TT ACK ; 


THE VILLAGE OF THE 
CHU FAMILY 


IT IS SAID: Ae 


Hsiung lifted up that man and, Shih Hsiu saw 
him then Shih Hsiu asked, saying, “Who is this 
brother?” 

Yang Hsiung answered, “This brother is sur- 
named Tu and his name is Hsing, and his an- 


cestors were men of Chung Shan Fu. Because his 
face is so coarse and wild men all call him The 
Devil Faced. Last year he came to Chi Chou to 
do business and in a fit of anger he killed his fel- 
low traveler and so he was taken to court and 
put into the gaol at Chi Chou. I, seeing that he 
understood boxing and the use of all weapons, 
made every effort to save him, and I did not 
think to meet him again here today.” 

Tu Hsing then asked, saying, “Most Gra- 
cious, what official matter brings you hither?” 

Yang Hsiung put his mouth to his ear and 
said, “T killed a person in Chi Chou and now we 
are turning to the mountain lair to join them 
there. Last night we sought shelter in the inn of 
the Chu family, and because a fellow traveler of 
ours, Shih Ch’ien, stole a fowl of the inn and ate 
it, in a moment of time a quarrel arose with the 
keeper of the inn. His temper rose and in the end 
we burned the inn. We three then escaped by 
night nor did we trouble ourselves that behind us 
would come pursuers. We two brothers stabbed 
several of them, but we did not think that out of 
the wild grass there should be thrust forth two 
barbed spears and that they would hook Shih 
Ch’ien away. We two ran hither, then, and were 
about to ask the way, and we did not think to 
meet you, Good Brother!” 

Then Tu Hsing said, “Most Gracious, do not 
be in such haste. I will bid them free Shih Ch’ien 
for you.” 

And Yang Hsiung said, “Good Brother, stay 
a little and drink a cup with us.” 

The three then sat down and they drank wine, 
and Tu Hsing said, “Ever since I left Chi Chou 
I have received greatly of your kindness and I 
came hither and thanks to a certain great lord 
here he let me stay as a bailiff in his house. Every 
day I send out money or I bargain with this one 
and that and all such matters he places upon me 
and greatly does he trust me. Because of this I 
do not now wish to return to my home.” 

And Yang Hsiung asked, “Who is this great 
lord?” 

Then Tu Hsing answered, “Before The Ridge 
Of The Lonely Dragon are three ridges and upon 
each ridge is a village. The one in the middle is 
the village of the Chu family, the one on the 
west is the village of the Hu family, the one on 
the east is the village of the Li family. The three 
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villages and these three families have altogether 
some ten thousand or so of men and horses. But 
the village of the Chu family is the best. The 
head of this village is named Chu Ch’ao Feng. 
He has three sons, who are the braves of the Chu 
family. The eldest is called Chu The Dragon, 
the next is called Chu The Tiger, and the third 
son is called Chu The Tiger Cub. They have a 
teacher who is called Luan T’ing Yi, The Iron 
Staff. Among ten thousand there is not one to 
match him. In the village there are 5 to 7 hun- 
dred of fierce, able tenants. In the village to the 
west belonging to the Hu family the head is the 
old lord Hu. He has a son called Hu Ch’en, and 
he is also exceedingly fearsome. He has besides a 
daughter most heroic of all, and her name is The 
Ten Foot Green Snake The Goodwife Hu. She 
uses double knives that are like sun and moon in 
her hands. On horseback in battle she is a terror 
to see. In the village to the east is my lord. His 
surname is Li and his name is Yiin and he can 
wield a staff of pure iron. On his shoulders he 
wears five flying knives, and even at a hundred 
paces away these knives are dreadful. Now the 
people of these three villages have made a vow 
that they will live and die together and that they 
will have one heart and one mind. Whichever 
village has a calamity the others will help it. 
Fearing lest the good fellows of the mountain 
lair will come to ask them for goods they are 
prepared to withstand them. Now I will take 
you two honored ones to the village and when 
you have seen the lord Li, I will ask for a letter 
to be sent to save Shih Ch’ien.” 

Again Yang Hsiung asked, ‘That lord Li of 
yours—is he not the one who far and wide is 
called The Eagle Who Smites The Heavens?” 

And Tu Hsing answered, “It is indeed he.” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, “By river and lake I 
have heard it said there is upon The Ridge Of 
The Lonely Dragon a Li called The Eagle Who 
Smites The Heavens who is indeed a good fel- 
‘low. And so he is here then! I have long heard 
that indeed he is an astounding and very fine fel- 
low. Let us go therefore the once.” 

Then Yang Hsiung bade the serving man to 
bring the wine account. But how could Tu 
Hsing be willing to let him pay for the wine? He 
would do this himself. 

The three then left the village wine shop and 


Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu were led to the vil- 
lage. Now when Yang Hsiung looked about he 
Saw it was a very fine large village. All around 
the outside flowed a stream and beside it was a 
whitewashed wall, and there were many great 
elms so large that two men could not reach 
around them. Outside the village gate was a 
drawbridge. They crossed over this and entering 
the village gate went into the great hall. On 
both sides of the hall were more than twenty 
racks for weapons and they were filled with 
glittering weapons. And Tu Hsing said, “Wait 
here for a little while my two Honorable Broth- 
ers, and wait until I go and announce your com-. 
ing and ask my lord to come out and meet you.” 

Tu Hsing was not long gone before he fe- 
turned and they saw Li Yiin the lord come from 
inside, and Tu Hsing led Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu in to make obeisance. In great haste the 
lord Li made response and he invited them to 
come in and sit down. But Yang Hsiung and 
Shih Hsiu were thrice courteous before they 
would sit down. Then Li Yiin commanded that 
wine should be brought out to entertain them. 
Again did Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu make 
obeisance and say, “We do pray the great lord 
will send a letter to the village of the Chu family 
and save the life of Shih Ch’ien. Then living or 
dead we will not dare to forget your mercy.” 

So Li Yuin commanded that the tutor should 
be sent for who wrote a letter and he wrote the 
lord’s own name to it and he set his seal upon it 
also. Then the lord commanded that one be sent 
with the letter and a swift horse prepared that 
he might go to the village of Chu to seek for the 
man. So the messenger took his lord’s letter and 
mounted the horse and was gone. Then Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu made obeisance in thanks 
and the lord Li replied, “Let the hearts of the 
two braves be at rest. As soon as my letter reaches 
there he will be released.” 

Again Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu thanked 
him and the lord Li said, ‘Pray come into the in- 
ner hall and we will drink some wine and wait.” 

The three then went with him within, and an 
early meal was prepared for them to eat, and 
when they had eaten and while they were drink- 
ing their tea, the lord Li asked concerning some 
methods of using weapons. Seeing that Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu answered very well he 
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was pleased in his heart. About mid-morning the 
messenger returned and the lord Li called him 
into the inner hall and asked him, saying, ‘‘Where 
is the man you went to seek?” 

The messenger answered, “I saw Chu Ch’ao 
* Feng myself and I gave him the letter and he had 
the heart to let him go free. But the three Chu 
braves came out and they grew angry and they 
would not write an answering letter nor would 
they let the man go free and they are determined 
to send him into the city to court.” 

The lord Li gave a start of fear at this and he 
said, “They are under a covenant with me and 
our vow is made with each other already. If my 
letter reached him, he ought to have answered it. 
How has it come about thus? Surely it is that 
you have spoken wrongly that it has come about 
thus. Tu Hsing, do you go and see Chu Ch’ao 
Feng yourself and tell him in detail how all this 
came about.” 

Then Tu Hsing said, ‘This lowly one is will- 
ing to go. Only I do ask my lord to write a letter 
himself. Only thus will they be willing to free 
him when I reach there.” 

The lord Li said, “You have spoken well.” 

Then he brought out a sheet of flowered letter 
paper and the lord Li himself wrote a letter. 
Upon the envelope he set a seal of his name and 
rank and this he gave to Tu Hsing and Tu Hsing 
went to the back and chose a swift horse and he 
put on it saddle and bridle. Then he took a whip 
and going out of the gate he mounted the horse 
and whipped him several times and so hastened 
to the village of the Chu family. 

And lord Li said to Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu again, “Let your hearts be at rest, Honored 
Sirs. This letter written with my own pen will 
surely free him in a very short time.” 

Then deeply did Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
bow their thanks and there in the inner hall they 
drank wine and waited. Seeing that the sky dark- 
ened with night and they did not see Tu Hsing 
return doubt arose in lord Li’s heart and he sent 
men out to meet him. Then these villagers made 
report, saying, “The bailiff Tu Hsing has re- 
turned.” 

Then Li Yiin asked, saying, “How many men 
have come back?” 

The villagers said, “Only the bailiff himself 
has come running back alone.” 


Then Li Yiin shook his head and said, ‘Here 
is a strange thing. Usually they do not treat me 
so meanly as this. Why is it they are thus to- 
day?’ And he came out of the outer hall and 
Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu came with him: 
There they saw Tu Hsing come down from his 
horse and he came to the gate of the village. 
When they saw his appearance he was so angered 
the skin of his face was empurpled and his teeth 
were bared. For a time he could not speak and at 
last Li Yin asked him, saying, “Pray speak out 
all the cause for this. How has this come 
about?” 

But Tu Hsing had to let his anger go down 
before he could speak, and he said, “This lowly 
one took my lord’s letter and I went to the third 
gate and there I met the three brothers, Chu The 
Dragon, Chu The Tiger, and Chu The Tiger 
Cub. There they sat. I made three greetings. But 
Chu The Tiger Cub shouted out, ‘For what have 
you come hither again? Then I bowed and said 
humbly, “My lord has a letter here.’ Then that 
Chu The Tiger Cub changed the look of his face 
and he began to curse, saying, ‘That lord of yours 
—how is it he knows so little of propriety? This 
morning a worthless evil fellow came hither 
bringing a letter and he sought for that robber 
from the robbers’ lair, Shih Ch’ien. Now even as 
I am about to send him into the city court how is 
it you are come again?’ This lowly one then re- 
plied, ‘This Shih Ch’ien is not one of the horde 
at the robbers’ lair. He is only a traveler from 
Chi Chou and he was coming to see the lord of 
our humble village. In carelessness he burned 
your inn, but our lord will have it built again as 
it was before. Ten thousand times do I hope you 
will consider our poor pride and raise your hand 
high in mercy and let him go free. Forgive—for- 
give!’ Then the three Chus all began to cry out, 
‘We will not give him back—we will not give 
him back— Again did I say, ‘My lord, pray look 
for yourselves at this letter that my lord has 
written with his own pen for you.’ But those 
three Chus, although they took the letter, they 
did not open it to read it; they tore it into many 
pieces and they shouted to a villager to thrust me 
out of the gate by my neck. And Chu The Tiger 
and Chu The Tiger Cub said too, ‘Do not rouse 
the anger of your superiors! Or we will—’ I do 
not dare to tell you plainly what they said for 
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those three beasts are without any sense of pro- 
priety, and they said, ‘And we will take that Li 
of yours, that Li Yiin of yours, and we will treat 
him like a robber of the robbers’ lair and send 
him to court, too!’ Then they shouted to the vil- 
lagers to seize me but I made my horse fly and 
so I came away. But on the road I was like to die 
of my anger—those accursed—for naught have 
we sworn all these years of brotherhood—to be 
so without any righteousness or mercy today—” 

Li Yiin heard to the end and the uncontrol- 
lable anger of his heart rose as it were thirty 
thousand feet into the air nor could he smother 
it down and in a great voice he called to the vil- 
lagers, “Saddle me my horse immediately!” 

Then Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu exhorted 
him, saying, “Great lord, cease your anger. Do 
not because of ones so lowly as we are spoil the 
harmony of this place.” 

But how could Li Yiin be willing to hear 
them? He went into his room and he put on a 
yellow robe of war and girdled it with a clasp 
and he put on his front and back shield with the 
faces of beasts upon them. Over this he wore a 
full robe of red and on his back he hung his bow 
and his flying arrows. He took his staff of iron 
and steel and wore his helmet winged like a 
pheenix, and he went outside the village. There 
he counted out three hundred fierce brave vil- 
lagers and they also put on their garments of 
war. With his weapon in his hand he mounted 
his horse, and with him also he took some twenty 
horsemen. And Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
also tied up their garments securely and grasping 
their swords they went with Li Yiin beside his 
horse and they all hastened to the village of Chu, 
and as the sun was about to sink behind the 
mountains they had already come to the front of 
The Ridge Of The Lonely Dragon and there 
they lined up their men and horses. 

Now this village of Chu was better built than 
the village of Li and they claimed the whole 
ridge as their land. Around it was a broad stream 
and the village was set on the very top of the 
ridge. It was encircled by three walls about 
twenty feet high and all made of great piled 
rocks. There were two gates, one back, one front, 
and a drawbridge to each. Within the walls were 
built small houses ‘and in all of them were 
swords, spears, and weapons of all sorts. On the 


towers of the walls were placed drums and brass 
gongs of war. 

And Li Yiin sat upon his horse at the front of 
the village and he shouted in a mighty voice and 
he said, “You three of the house of Chu! How 
dare you curse me and speak evil of me?” 

Then was the gate of the village seen to open 
and out charged some fifty or sixty horses. The 
front horse was as red as coals and upon it sat 
the third son of Chu, The Tiger Cub! But Li 
Yin pointed at him and cursed mightily, saying, 
“Such as you! There is still the smell of milk on 
your lips—you have your new born hair still on 
your head—your father swore the vow of broth- 
erhood with me to live and die together so that 
whatever we did we would be of the same mind 
and heart and protect our villages. If there were 
trouble in your house and he came to ask me for 
men in the morning I would send men that same 
morning. If you wanted anything I would not 
once deny you. Now I have but a common fellow 
for whom I have written twice to ask him of you 
and why did you tear up my letter and spoil my 
name? What sort of reason is this?” 

Then Chu The Tiger Cub answered, “My 
house did swear such a vow that we would stay 
together in heart and mind to fight against the 
robbers of the great lair and we swore that we 
would sweep the lair clean. How ’is it you have 
joined with these rebels? Is it your wish to be a 
rebel ?” i 

Li Yiin shouted out, “And whom do you say 
is in the great lair? Such as you—you take a 
common man for a robber and what crime is 
this!” 

The Tiger Cub replied, “This robber Shih 
Ch’ien has already confessed what he is. Do not 
talk here so foolishly and wildly. You cannot 
cover it up! If you are going, then go—or we 
will seize you also and we will send you as a rob- 
ber as well!” 

‘Then indeed was Li Yiin mightily angry and 
he beat his horse and with his weapons in his 
hands he’ charged upon The Tiger Cub. The 
Tiger Cub gave his horse free rein also that he 
might go and fight against Li Yiin and there 
before The Ridge Of The Lonely Dragon these 
two fought back and forth and from side to side 
for some seventeen or eighteen rounds. But The 
Tiger Cub could not overcome Li Yiin. He 
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turned his horse and was about to retreat. But Li 
Yiin urged his horse on in pursuit. The Tiger 
Cub held his weapon upright on his horse. With 
his left hand he reached for his bow, with his 
right he took at the same time his arrow and he 
fitted the arrow to the bow, and he stretched full 
his bow, he took true aim and turning, he let fly 
the arrow. In great haste Li Yiin dodged to one 
side, but the arrow was already in his arm. He 
fell off his horse upon the ground. Then Chu The 
Tiger Cub turned his horse again to seize Li 
Yuin. Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu, seeing this, 
gave a great shout and they took their two 
swords and they dashed forward toward The 
Tiger Cub’s horse to kill him. The Tiger Cub 
could not withstand them and in great haste he 
turned his horse to go. But Yang Hsiung had al- 
ready thrust his sword in the horse’s thigh and in 
great pain the horse reared itself upright and 
nearly threw its rider upon the ground. 

Then those men who had come out with The 
Tiger Cub all rushed forward, their arrows fixed 
to aim. Seeing this Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
thought to themselves, ““We have no armor nor 
shields and there is naught for us to do but to 
retreat and pursue no more.” 

Now Tu Hsing had long ago lifted Li Yiin 
up from the ground and mounting their horses 
they had already gone away. So Yang Hsiung 
and Shih Hsiu went with the villagers and so 
departed also. The soldiers and horsemen and 
villagers of the village of the Chu family pur- 
sued them for a mile or so and then seeing that it 
grew dark with night, they went home also. 

Tu Hsing supported Li Yin and they went 
back to the front of the village and there dis- 
mounted and they went back into the inner hall 
and sat down. Then the women of the house 
came out to see him and when the arrow had been 
pulled out they tended him and they took off his 
garments of war and they spread ointment upon 
the wound. i 

That same night they all took counsel together 
in the inner hall. And Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu said to the bailiff Tu Hsing, “This great 
lord has been cursed by those lawless fellows and 
even struck with an arrow and Shih Ch’ien still 
cannot come forth free. It is all because of us 
that the great lord has become so entangled. We 
two brothers can but go on to the mountain lair 


and there see Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang and 
implore their aid, and so also implore all the 
chieftains that they may come and take revenge 
for the great lord, and at the same time save Shih 
Ch’ien.” 

Thus saying they went to take their farewell 
of Li Yiin and to thank him and Li Yin said, 
“Tt was not that I did not use my heart in it, but 
truly it was that I could not help it. I pray you, 
Sir Braves, that you will not blame me there- 
fore.’ 

Then he bade Tu Hsing to take out gold and 
silver and give it to them. But how could Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu be willing to receive it? 
Yet Li Yiin said, “Nevertheless, pray accept it, 
Sirs.” 

Only then were the two willing to receive the 
gift. Then they bade Li Yiin farewell and Tu 
Hsing escorted them outside the village gate and 
pointed out the highway and then he bade them 
farewell and went back to the village alone. Of 
this no more need be told. 


Let it be told further. Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu followed the road toward the robbers’ lair 
and soon they saw in the far distance a newly 
erected wine shop and the flag hung high before 
it. The two went into the inn and bought some 
wine to drink and then they asked the direction 
of the road. Now this wine shop was one newly 
built by the robbers for the purpose of spying 
out the land, and Shih Yung was the keeper of 
it. As the two drank therefore they asked the 
serving man what road to take to the mountain 
lair. Shih Yung, seeing that these two were no 
common fellows, then came forward himself to 
talk with them and he said, ““From whence have 
two such honored guests come? And why is it 
you ask the road up the mountain?” 

Yang Hsiung replied, “We have come from 
Chi Chou.” 

Then Shih Yung suddenly bethought himself 
and he asked, ‘‘It must be this honorable one is 
Shih Hsiu?’ 

Yang Hsiung replied, “I am only Yang 
Hsiung. This brother is Shih Hsiu. But how is it 
that you, Elder Brother, know the name of Shih 
Hsiu?” 

In great haste Shih Yung replied, “This lowly 
one does not know him. But when our brother 
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Tai Chung went to Chi Chou and returned he 
said he had known the brother Shih Hsiu. Long 
have I heard your name and we are rejoiced to 
have you come up the mountain.” 

When these three had all made obeisance, 
Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu told Shih Yung all 
that had happened. Immediately Shih Yung 
commanded the serving man to bring wine that 
they might all drink, and he opened the windows 
of the pavilion in the water and let fly a singing 
arrow. Then out of the reeds opposite there came 
soon robbers rowing a boat. Shih Yung then in- 
vited the other two to get into the boat and he 
escorted them to The Duck’s Bill Beach. Now 
Shih Yung had already sent men up the moun- 
tain to announce who was coming and they soon 
saw Tai Chung and Yang Ling coming down 
the mountain to meet them. When each one of 
them had made obeisance and had performed the 
rites of courtesy, they went together into the 
great lair. 

All the chiefs now knew it that this day there 
were good fellows coming up the mountain and 
they all came to meet together, and they sat 
down in the hall of the great lair. And Tai Chung 
and Yang Ling led Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
into the hall to make obeisance before Ch’ao 
Kai and Sung Chiang and all the chieftains. 
When they had met each other Ch’ao Kai asked 
closely into the history of these two. Then Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu told what skill they had 
in weapons, and all were very pleased and gave 
them seats in their ranks. Then Yang Hsiung 
slowly said, ‘There was one who came with us 
to join this great lair who is called Shih Ch’ien, 
who did what he should not and in the inn he 
stole the fowl that crew for the dawn and in a 
moment there was a quarrel sprung up. Shih 
Hsiu set fire to the place and burned up the inn 
and its goods and Shih Ch’ien was captured by 
them. Li Yiin twice wrote a letter to free him but 
unluckily the three sons of the house of Chu 
would not let the man go. They swore they 
would seize all the good fellows in the moun- 
tain lair and in every sort of way they insulted 
and cursed us. Truly indeed those hateful things 
are without any propriety whatever.” 

Now if he had not spoken these words to 
Ch’ao Kai ten thousand things would never have 
happened, for he had scarce finished speaking 


when Ch’ao Kai fell into a great rage and he 
shouted, “Children, kill me these two men and 
show me their heads when you have done it!” 

In great haste Sung Chiang said, “Elder 
Brother, cease your anger. These two braves, not 
fearing the distance, came from far away and 
they came hither to help us. Why then would 
you kill them?” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “We good fellows of the 
mountain, ever since we killed Wang Liin, 
have always held first loyalty and propriety. We 
have always treated the common people with 
mercy and with righteousness. Whenever we go 
down the mountain we have never once lost our 
pure passion. All our brothers here on the moun- 
tain, whether newly come or here of old, have 
the demeanor of noblemen. But these two things 
have taken our fair name to go and steal fowls 
to eat and they have made us share their shame! 
Today then we will first kill these twain and we 
will hang their heads there by the burned inn for 
a sign to all men. I will myself take fighting men 
and horses and lay waste that village, so that our 
pure passion may not be lost. Children, quickly 
kill these and bring their heads to me!” 

But Sung Chiang exhorted him, saying, “It is 
not so. Elder Brother, have you not heard what 
these two good brothers have just now said? 
That Flea On A Drum Shih Ch’ien has ever 
been a thief like this, and so because of this he 
roused the anger of the Chu family. How then 
is it that these two-good brothers have put us to 
shame? I have often heard men say also that 
those men in the village of the Chu family would 
fain war against us here in the lair. Elder 
Brother, cease your wrath at once therefore. 
Now our men and horses in the lair are countless 
in number, but we lack money and food. If we 
do not go and seek them out for a battle, then 
those things will come and seek trouble with us, 
as though one blew aside the hair on a beast’s 
skin to seek for hidden disease. For thus well 
enough it is for us to seize this chance to go and 
fight them. If we can capture this village we 
will have food enough for three or five years. It 
is not that we have made a quarrel to injure 
them, but indeed they are without any law at 
all. But you are chief of the lair and you cannot 
go hither and thither on these small frays. But 
I, lowly and unskilled as I am, will myself take 
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_ men and horses and I will ask some of my good 
_ brothers to go down the mountain with me to at- 
tack the village of the Chu family. If we do not 
lay waste that village I will never come up the 
mountain again. In the first place, I do this so 
that we will not lose our pure passion of purpose. 
In the second place, only thus can we wipe away 
the shame of being cursed by such small men as 
these. In the third place, we shall gain a great 
deal of food to give to the lair to use. In the 
fourth place, we must invite Li Yiin to come up 
the mountain and join us.” 

Then Counsellor Wu Yung said, “Our 
brother Sung Chiang speaks very fitly. How can 
we brothers in the lair kill those of our own 
number, as though hand should kill foot?” 

Then Tai Chung said, “I would cut off my 
own head rather than have these two brothers 
beheaded, for then would the brave men of all 
other places fear to come hither any more.” 

Thus did all the chiefs exhort, and only then 
did Ch’ao Kai consent to change his command, 
and Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu then made 
their apologies. But Sung Chiang comforted 
them, saying, “Good Brothers, do not think 
amiss. This is the rule of our lair, and we can- 
not but act thus. If even I committed some fault 
even I also would lose my head, and I would not 
dare beg repeal because of my place. Now the 
command has been made that The Iron Faced, 
P’ei Hsiian, shall be chief of police among the 
fighting men, and there are laws fixed for reward 
and for punishment. Good Brothers, you can but 
pardon us, therefore.” 

Then Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu having 
made obeisances and given apologies, Ch’ao 
Kai called out, “Go and sit below Yang Ling!” 

Then all the lesser robbers were bade to come 
and make their congratulations to the new 
chiefs. Cows and horses were butchered and a 
feast of welcome made. Two houses were set 
apart and there Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
were told to settle themselves, and each person 
was given two lesser robbers as serving men. 


That night after they had feasted and scat- 
tered they met again to feast on the second day. 
When they were all gathered together they took 
counsel together and Sung Chiang told The Iron 
Faced P’ei Hsiian to count off certain men to go 


down the mountain, and he invited other chief- 
tains also to go with him to attack the village of 
Chu, for he was determined to lay waste that 
whole village. When they had decided about the 
affair, besides Ch’ao Kai who stayed always to 
guard the lair, there stayed behind Wu Yung, 
Liu T’ang and the three Juan brothers, Lii Fang 
and Kao Shen to protect the great lair. All those 
who had certain tasks assigned to their care such 
as guarding the shores and guarding the gates, 
tending the wine shops, and all such as these did 
not go forth. Moreover, the newly appointed 
boat master Meng K’an was changed for the old 
master Ma Ling, and a proclamation was 
written that all chieftains who went down the 
mountain to attack the village of Chu were to be 
divided into two companies. The first company 
was to be Sung Chiang, Hua Yung, Li Chiin, Mu 
Hung, Li K’uei, Yang Hsiung, Shih Hsiu, 
Huang Hsin, Ou P’eng and Yang Ling, and 
they led with them three thousand robbers and 
three hundred horsemen and they put on their 
armor and took their weapons and went down 
the mountain and on their way. 

. The second company was Ling Ch’ung, 
Ch’ing Ming, Tai Chung, Chang Heng, Chang 
Shun, Ma Ling, Teng Fei, Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger and Pei Sheng, and they also led forth 
three thousand robbers and three hundred horse- 
men and they followed behind the others. Then 
were appointed to the two lesser lairs of The 
Golden Sands and The Duck’s Bill Beach Sung 
Wan and Chen T’ien Shou. They were to remain 
there and bring food for men and feed for the 
horses. And Ch’ao Kai escorted the warriors for 
a distance and then he returned alone to the lair. 

Let it be told now how Sung Chiang and the 
other chieftains all hastened as fast as they could 
to the village of the Chu family. Of the journey 
there is nothing to be told for they soon came to 
the front of The Lonely Dragon Ridge and there 
was about a third of a mile and a little more to 
go. The fighting men in front set their ten tents 
in the form of a square and Sung Chiang’s tent 
stood in the middle. There he took counsel with / 

Hua Yung and he said, “I have heard it said 
that the small paths into the village of the Chu 
family are many and confused and it is not pos- 
sible to take fighting men thither. Let us there- 
fore first send two men in to spy out and hear 
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how the paths wind themselves for we must 
know clearly what road goes to and what road 
goes from the village before we can send fighting 
men in to do battle with them there.” 

Then Li K’uei said, ‘Elder Brother, I have 
been idle for how long and I have not killed a 
single man all that time. I will go first for once.” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Brother, you may 
not go. When we break the ranks of the enemy 
and charge in, then will we use you at the front. 
But this is an affair of spying and we cannot use 
you. 

Li Kuei laughed and said, “But for such an 
accursed village as this why should you trouble 
yourself so much, my Elder Brother? Let me 
just take two or three hundred of our children 
and we will kill our way in! We will slaughter 
every person in this accursed village. Why 
should we want men to go first and spy out?” 

But Sung Chiang shouted out, saying, “Do 
not speak as a fool! Go aside, you! When I call 
you then only are you to come!” 

Li K’uei went away then and to himself he 
muttered, ‘What is the use of making such an 
ado over killing a few flies !”” 

Then Sung Chiang called Shih Hsiu to come 
and he said, “Brother, you have already been 
there. Do you set out early in the morning there- 
fore with Yang Ling.” 

Shih Hsiu said then, “Now has my elder 
brother come hither with many men and horses, 
and will not the village be well prepared for it? 
How shall we best disguise ourselves to go in?” 

Then Yang Ling said, “I will disguise myself 
as an exorcist priest and in my robes I will hide a 
dagger and in my hands I will take my sounding 
wheel and as I go I will turn it around and 
around, When you hear the sound of it then do 
not leave my side.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “I was once a seller of 
fuel in Chi Chou. I will therefore but carry in a 
load of fuel to sell and it will be well enough. I 
will hide a weapon at my side also, and if some- 
thing unforeseen comes sudenly to pass I can use 
my carrying pole as weapon also.” 

Yang Ling replied, “Good, good. Now we 
have planned this together and tonight we will 
make all ready and we will rise at the fifth watch 
and set forth.” : 

When the next morning was come Shih Hsiu 


went first carrying his load of fuel and he had 
gone scarcely seven miles when he saw the paths 
were many and crossed each other often and on 
all four sides there were circling, intersecting 
paths. There were many trees also and it was 
hard to know what direction to take. Then he 
put down his load and did not go forward, for 
he heard beside him begin slowly the sound of 
the exorcist’s wheel. When Shih Hsiu looked he 
saw Yang Ling, on his head a large broken hat, 
on his person an old robe of a Taoist priest and in 


‘his hand he whirled the sounding wheel. Thus he 


came all the way whirling it. Shih Hsiu, seeing 
there was not a person near, called out to Yang 
Ling, “These roads are’ very tangled, and I do 
not know which road it was that I came the 
other day with Li Yiin. The night was dark too, 
and they all knew the way and came and went 
quickly and I could not see how they went.” 

Yang Ling said, “But let us pay no heed to 
whether the paths go straight or crooked. Let us 
but follow the big road.” 

Again Shih Hsiu took up his load and he went 
ahead on the big road. At last ahead of him he 
saw a village full of people and there were many 
meat shops and wine shops. Shih Hsiu, bearing 
the fuel, went to the door of a wine shop and 
there put down his load. Then he saw that every 
shop had knives and weapons thrust into the 
earth before the door. Every man wore also a yel- 
low sleeveless jacket, and on the jackets were 
printed a large character Chu and every man 
who came and went was so garbed. Shih Hsiu 
saw this and he looked at an old man and called 
greeting and made obeisance and said, ‘Elder 
One, pray tell me what the customs of this place 
are and why do they thrust all their knives and 
weapons before their doors?” 

That old man replied, ““And from whither are 
you a traveler that you do not know that you 
can but go quickly on your way?” 

Shih Hsiu said, “I am a traveler from Shan- 
tung come out to sell dates and I have lost my 
capital and I cannot return to my native place. 
For this I have carried fuel hither to sell. But I 
do not know the customs here nor do I know how 
the land lies.” 

Then. the old man said, “You can but go 
speedily on your way and hide somewhere else. 
There is soon to be a great war here.” 
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But Shih Hsiu asked, “But in such a good and 
pleasant village as this how can they wish to war 
such a great war?” 

The old man replied, “Sir Guest, I do not 
know whether you be true or not but I will tell 


you this. We here are called the village of the- 


Chu family and on the ridge there is the house of 
our chieftain Chu Ch’ao Feng. Now we have of- 
fended the good fellows of the robbers’ lair and 
they have brought soldiers and horsemen to the 
mouth of the village and they have come to at- 
tack and to kill us. But they do fear the en- 
tangled paths to our village and so they dare not 
to come on. They all wait outside and we have 
already sent out a command from the village 
that every man of every house who is young and 
strong shall be prepared for battle. When the 
command comes they are to rush to our aid.” 

Shih Hsiu asked, “But how many men have 
you here in this village, Elder One?” 

The old man said, “Only in this one village 
we have some ten or twenty thousand men. To 
the east and west are two more villages who will 
support us. The east village belongs to the lord 
Li Yuin and the west belongs to the lord Hu. He 
has a daughter who is third daughter of the 
house of Hu and her nickname is The Ten Foot 
Green Snake and she is altogether terrible.” 

Again Shih Hsiu asked, ““Then why should 
such parts as these fear the robbers’ lair?” 

Again that old man replied, “But even if we 
ourselves came for the first time and did not 
know the road they would take us too.” 

And Shih Hsiu asked, ‘Elder One, how do 
you mean when you first came you would be 
taken?” 

The old man replied, “Of these paths in our 


village men of old have said, ‘How good a vil- - 


lage is this of the Chu family, to which all the 
roads circle and entwine! It is easy to go in but 
one cannot escape from it.’ ” 

When Shih Hsiu heard this he began to weep, 
and he fell down and made obeisance and he 
cried to the old man, “I am but one who travels 
far and wide and who have lost my capital and 
I can never return to my home. If I sell my load 
and go out and I come upon the war and can- 
not escape will it not be bitter for me then? My 
Father, have pity on me and I will give you this 
load of fuel! Only point me out the path!” 


Then that old man said, “And why should I 
take your fuel for nothing? I will buy it of you. 
Come in, then. Pray drink some wine and eat 
some rice.” 

Then Shih Hsiu thanked him and taking up 
his load he went with that old man and so into 
the house, and the old man poured out two bowls 
of white wine and he filled a bowl with gruel 
made from the polishings of rice and he bade 
Shih Hsiu eat it. Then again Shih Hsiu made 
obeisance and he thanked him, saying, “Father, 
do you but tell me now the path out.” 

And the old man said, “Go out from the vil- 
lage and you will see a white poplar tree. There 
you may turn. Pay no heed to whether the road 
be narrow or wide, but wherever the road turns 
by a white poplar that is the way. If there is not 
such a tree, then the road is dead. If there is any 
other tree, it is not the road either. If you go 
astray, however you turn you cannot get out. 
Moreover in the earth of these paths there are 
hidden pointed bamboos and pointed iron 
prongs. If you go astray you may also fall into 
a trap and a barb will fly at you and you will 
be caught. Whither do you think to go?” 

And Shih Hsiu made obeisance and he gave 
thanks and he asked then, “Father, what is your 
noble surname?” _— 

That old man said, “Of those surramed Chu 
the village has the most. There is only I and I 
have a double surname and it is Chung Li and I 
have lived here long.” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “I have eaten enough of 
both food and wine and on another day I will 
repay you richly.” 


Now in the midst of this talk they heard a 
confusion and a quarreling outside and Shih 
Hsiu heard them say, “We have caught a spy!” 

At this Shih Hsiu gave a start of fear and 
when he went out with the old man to see what 
was amiss, there he saw some seventy or eighty 
fighting men leading a man with his hands bound 
behind him. When Shih Hsiu looked at this man 
it was no other than Yang Ling, stripped naked 
and with thongs binding him. When Shih Hsiu 
had seen this he could but cry bitterness to him- 
self secretly and in a low voice he asked the old 
man falsely, saying, “Who is this man they have 
seized ? And why is he thus bound?” 
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The old man replied, “Did you not hear them 
say he is a spy from Sung Chiang’s side?” 

Again Shih Hsiu asked, saying, “How is it he 
was taken?” 

And the old man replied, ‘‘They said this 
thing had the greatest sort of daring. He came 
here alone as a spy and he wore as disguise the 
robe of a Taoist exorcist and so he came into the 
village. But he did not know the paths and so 
he came only by the big road and he came wind- 
ing right and left and so he fell into the blind 
paths. Nor did he know the trick of the white 
poplar trees that they are signs. Men seeing that 
he had gone astray began to suspect him as to 
where he had come from, and they sent report 
to the guards of the head of the village that they 
should come and seize him. Then this thing took 
out his dagger and whenever he moved his hand 
he wounded some four or five men. But he could 
not withstand so many men as are here and when 
they all charged upon him they captured him. 
There were some who knew him as a robber be- 
fore and he was called The Five Hued Leopard 
Yang Ling—” 

But before he finished speaking they heard a 
shout in front, “The third lord of the Chu fam- 
ily comes to examine the people in the streets!” 

Now Shih Hsiu was standing and he was peep- 
ing out of a crack in the corner of the wall and 
he saw twenty pair of pointed staves on which 
waved tassels of horsehair dyed red, and there 
were four or five men who followed behind on 
horseback, and they all carried bows and quivers 
full of arrows. There were three or five pairs of 
pure white horses and they encircled a young 
warrior in their midst. He rode upon a snow- 
white horse, and he wore armor from head to 
foot, and his bow and his quiver of arrows hung 
upon his person. In his hand was a silver weapon. 

Now Shih Hsiu knew him very well but he 
asked the old man falsely, saying, ““Who is this 
lord who passes by?” 

And that old man replied, “This man is no 
other than the third son of the head of the vil- 
lage, who is Chu Ch’ao Feng, and his name is 
Chu The Tiger Cub. He is already betrothed to 
the maid in the western village of Hu, she who 
is called The Ten Foot Green Snake. There are 
three brothers but he is the most terrible of all.” 

Then Shih Hsiu made obeisance and he gave 


thanks, saying, “Father, pray point me out the 
path by which I must go out.” 

That old man said, “Today it is late and if 
there is a battle ahead you will have lost your 
life for nothing.” 

Then Shih Hsiu said, ‘““My father, save this 
life of mine!” 

And that old man said, “Pray rest a night here 
in my home. Tomorrow we will listen and if 
there is no trouble then you shall go out.” 

So Shih Hsiu made obeisance of thanks again 
and he stayed at the old man’s house. Then he 
saw suddenly four or five horsemen coming to 
make report and they went to every house, and 
they gave the command, saying, “Oh you peo- 
ple, tonight you are to see the red lamps as sig- 
nals. With united heart and united strength go 
forth to seize the robbers of the robbers’ lair! 
Then will we take them to the magistrate and ask 
for our reward!” Thus shouting they went past 
and on their way. Then Shih Hsiu asked, say- 
ing, ‘Who are these men?” 

That old man replied, “The official is the po- 
lice of this village, and tonight they have all 
covenanted together that they will seize Sung 
Chiang.” by 

Shih Hsiu, hearing what was said, pondered 
for a time in his heart and then he asked the old 
man for a torch and bade him a good and peace- 
ful night. Then he went into his own thatched 
room and lay down. 


Let it then be told of Sung Chiang and his 
men and horsemen who waited encamped about 
the village. They did not see Yang Ling and 
Shih Hsiu come back to make report, and there- 
fore again they sent Ou P’eng to go to the mouth 
of the village. He came back and made report, 
saying, “I hear the people inside stirring and 
talking together and they say they have caught 
a spy. But seeing how tangled the road paths 
were and how hard to tell one from the other, I 
did not dare to go deeply in.” 

Sung Chiang listened to the end of his speech 
and his anger rose in him and he said, “How can 
we wait until they come back and make report 
before our fighting men can go in? We have al- 
ready lost a spy to them and surely our two 
brothers are held there. This night our fighting 
men can but press in, killing as we go for we must 
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save our two brothers. But I do not know what 
all the chieftains think of this.” 
Then Li K’uei was seen to say, “I will kill my 
way in first and see how things are.” 
Sung Chiang heard this and at once he sent 
forth a command to tell the fighting men to put 
on armor and weapons and Li K’uei and Yang 
Hsiung were to go in first as vanguard. Li Chiin 
and others were to bring up the rear. Mu Hung 
at the left and Huang Hsin at the right, and 
Sung Chiang, Hua Yung, Ou P’eng and others 
were chiefs in the midst of the ranks. 
Then waving their flags and shouting their 
war cries, beating their drums and gongs with 
.their great knives and their broadaxes they went 
charging toward the village, killing as they went 
until they might reach The Ridge Of The Lonely 
Dragon. 
Now this was the time of twilight and Sung 


Chiang urged the front men on to attack the vil-. 


lage. The vanguard Li K’uei stripped stark na- 
ked and grasping two long-handled battle axes, 
went leaping ahead like a flame. When he came 
to the village and looked about the drawbridge 
was already high drawn and there was not a 
flicker of light to be seen at the gate of the vil- 
lage. Li K’uei then was about to go down into 
the water of the moat and so cross over, but 
Yang Hsiung laid hold on him and said, “This 
you may not do. They have closed the village 
gate and assuredly there is a plot here. Wait un- 
til our Elder Brother comes and we will plan a 
way.” 

But how could Li K’uei be patient? Clapping 
his broadaxes together he roared curses at the 
other shore and he said, “That cursed old thief 
of a lord Chu! Come out, you! Your elder The 
Black Whirlwind is here!” 

But there came no answer from the village. 
Then Sung Chiang and all the chiefs and horse- 
men and fighting men arrived, and Yang Hsiung 
went to meet them and he said, ‘“We see neither 
men nor horses at the village nor is there a sound 
of anyone stirring.” 

Then Sung Chiang reined in his horse and he 
looked about him. There could be seen no 
weapon nor blade, neither man nor horse about 
the village. He began to have doubts in his heart 
and suddenly he bethought himself, ‘This is my 
mistake! Those heavenly books commanded me 


very clearly forbidding me, saying, ‘Do not be 
impatient before battle.’ But I did not at that 
time foresee this. I thought only to save my two 
brothers, and for this have I led my men out even 
in the night. I did not dream I would have al- 
ready come so deeply into danger. If we go 
straight to the front of the village and see no 
enemy there, then assuredly there is a plot.’ - 

Then quickly he shouted out, “Retreat, all!” 

But Li Kuei cried out, saying, “Elder Broth- 
ers, the fighting men and the horses have already 
come to this point, do not retreat! I will go with 
you two and we will first kill our way across. 
All of you come after me.” 

But before he had finished speaking it was al- 
ready known in the village. There was heard the 
sound of a single signal rocket that flew across 
the heavens. Straightway upon The Ridge Of 
The Lonely Dragon there flamed a hundred 
thousand torches and they were all flaring. Be- 
neath the gate house on the village wall the ar- 
Tows came out like a shower of rain. In great 
haste Sung Chiang went back by the road they 
had come. Then the chieftains and the men 
bringing up the rear, Li Chiin and his horses and 
men, first set up a shout, saying, ‘“The road by 
which we came is all closed and assuredly there 
are men in ambush!” 

Then Sung Chiang sent out men and horsemen 
to seek in all four directions for a road by which 
to go. Li K’uei, brandishing his two axes, ran 
hither and thither seeking for someone to kill. 
But there was not an enemy to be seen. Only 
upon the crest of The Ridge Of The Lonely 
Dragon a rocket again was set free. Before the 
report of it was ended there rose a roar of voices 
from all four sides that made the very earth 
shake and it so frightened Sung Chiang that his 
eyes were fixed and his mouth ajar. He did not 
know what to do. 

Though one had all the books that tell of the 
feints of war, how still could he escape the nets 
spread upon earth and sky? Truly, 


They have trapped the tiger and they hold the 
dragon fast, 

The greatest hero under heaven is captured at 
last. 


How then did Sung Chiang and the chieftains 
escape? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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THE TEN FOOT GREEN SNAKE 
ALONE CAPTURES WANG 

THE DWARF TIGER. 

SUNG CHIANG ATTACKS 

THE VILLAGE OF CHU 

FOR THE SECOND 

TIME 


IT-¥S/SATD: t that time when Sung 
Chiang, mounted on his horse, looked about him 
there were men hidden on all four sides, and he 
could but direct the robbers to fight their way 
through by the main road. But he heard them all 
suddenly stayed and they began to cry out bit- 
terness. Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, ““Why 
do you call bitterness?” 

And the fighting men replied, “Ahead of us 
the roads are all entwined together and we have 
already walked about them but we have only 
circled our way back here again!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Bid all the horses 
and men go toward the torches where there are 
men and houses and there seek for a road to go!” 

Again they were not gone long when the fight- 
ing men in front once more cried out, saying, 
“We can only walk straight toward. the torches, 
and there are pointed bamboos set up to barb 
us and there are iron thongs here to catch us 
and they are scattered everywhere like green 
horns! They fill the mouth of every path!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Is this not that 

Heaven wills me to die?” 
. Even as they were in the midst of this terror 
they heard a noise and confusion among the men 
to the left, where were the men led by Mu Hung 
and a report was brought, saying, “Shih Hsiu has 
come!” 

When Sung Chiang looked he saw Shih Hsiu 
had in his hand a knife and he came rushing be- 


fore the horse and he said, “‘Elder Brother, do 
not be in haste! I know now where the road is!” 

Then a secret command was sent out to tell 
all the scattered fighting men that wherever they 
saw a white poplar tree there they were to turn, 
and they were to pay no heed to whether the 
road was wide or narrow. And Sung Chiang 
urged on men and horses and wherever they saw 
a white poplar tree there they turned. 

Now when they had gone some two miles it 
was seen that the men and horses were suddenly 
increased in number, and Sung Chiang began to 
have a suspicion and he called Shih Hsiu and 
asked, saying, “Brother; how is it that there are 
moré men in front?” 

And Shih Hsiu said, “They have a lighted 
lantern for a sign.” 

Hua Yung on horseback saw this also and he 
pointed it out to Sung Chiang and he said, 
“Elder Brother, look there in the shadows of the 
trees—do you see the candle-lit lantern there? 
When they see our men go east they move the 
lantern east. If we go toward the west they move 
the lantern to the west. We do think that thing 
we can see is their sign!” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, “And what can we 
do with that lantern?’ 

Hua Yung replied, ‘What is there difficult 
in it?’ And he took up his bow and fitted an ar- 
row to it and urging his horse he galloped to the 
lantern. Then staring straight into the shadow 
of the lantern he let his arrow fly, and without 
moving to either side the arrow struck the lan- 
tern exactly and it fell. As for the ambushed 
men, suddenly not seeing the red light they all 
ran in confusion. Then Sung Chiang told Shih 
Hsiu to lead the way and they charged out and 
away from the village. 

But suddenly a mighty shout was heard from 
the hill ahead and there a line of torches was 
seen, some held straight and some awry. Then 
Sung Chiang commanded, ‘‘Men in the front, 
stay! Let Shih Hsiu lead the way and spy out 
ahead !” 

In a short time Shih Hsiu returned and made 
report, saying, “The second division of men has 
arrived from the mountain lair. They have come 
to our aid and they have killed and scattered all 
these ambushed fighting men.” 

When Sung Chiang had heard this he pressed 
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forward and ordered his men to draw together 
to the center and they forced their way and 
rushed out of the mouth of the village, and so 
were the men and horses of the village of Chu all 
scattered and routed. Then the others went on 
and they met Ling Ch’ung and Ch’ing Ming and 
their horses and men. And there outside the 
mouth of the village they all halted their men. 

It was now about the time of dawn and they 
chose out a certain hill and there prepared to en- 
camp the men and to count the number of men 
and horses. Now among the men the Chief 
Huang Hsin was not found. Then was Sung 
Chiang in great fright and he asked for the reason 
of this, and there was a fighting man who had 
gone with Huang Hsin the night before who saw 
him and he came and said, “Our chief Huang 
heard the elder brother’s command and he went 
ahead to spy out the way. But he was not pre- 
pared for two barbed hooks that came out of the 
reeds and dragged him in and he was captured 
alive by some five or seven men. Nor could we 
save him.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he fell into a 
mighty fury and he was fain to kill all those who 
had gone with Huang Hsin because they had 
not come long ago and reported the matter, ex- 
cept that Ling Ch’ung and Hua Yung exhorted 
him. Then Sung Chiang and all the others 
grieved and they said each to the other, ‘Nor 
did we lay waste the village—and we have lost 
two of our brothers! What then can we do?” 

At last Yang Hsiung said, “There are here 
three villages joined together. But that thing 
The Tiger Cub did wound the lord Li, who lives 
in the eastern village. Now he is in his village 
seeking to cure himself. Elder Brother, why do 
you not go and take counsel with him?” 

And Sung Chiang replied, “I had truly for- 
got him, and yet he must know very well how. 
the roads go hereabouts.”’ So he commanded that 
two bolts of satin, a pair of sheep, and two jars 
of wine should be fetched and a good horse 
chosen complete with saddle and bridle and he 
would himself go thither and ask for meeting, 
and Ling Ch’ung and Ch’ing Ming he com- 
manded to guard the encampment meanwhile. 

Then Sung Chiang took with him Yang Hsi- 
ung, Hua Yung and Shih Hsiu and they 
mounted their horses and they led forth with 


them three hundred horsemen, and they turned 
toward the village of Li. When they had come 
to the front of the village they saw the gates were 
already closed fast and the bridge was drawn 
high from the moat. Upon the wall were placed 
many men and horses and in the tower above 
the gate, drums and gongs were already beating. 
Then Sung Chiang called from horseback, say- 
ing, “I am the nobleman Sung Chiang from the 
great lair of Liang Shan P’o and I have come 
hither only to see the great lord! No other purpose 
have I than this! Do not oppose me!” 

Then from the tower Tu Hsing saw Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu were there and in great 
haste he opened the village and he came in a 
small boat across the moat and gave greeting to 
Sung Chiang. In great haste also did Sung Chi- 
ang come down from his horse and he returned 
the courtesy. Then Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu 
said humbly to Sung Chiang, “This honorable 
brother was he who led us to meet the lord Li, 
and he is called The Devil Faced Tu Hsing.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “Then you are the 
head of the village. I seek to trouble you to say 
to the great lord Li that I, Sung Chiang of the 
mountain lair, have long heard of his great name, 
but we have had no chance of meeting. Today 
because the village of Chu seeks to fight against 
us we passed by this place and I have come espe- 
cially to present this flowered satin, this famous 
steed, these sheep, this wine, poor gifts all, yet I 
do pray that he will see me the once. Beyond 
this I have no other purpose.” 

Tu Hsing received these words and he then 
crossed the moat again and went straight into 
the hall. There Li Yin sat in bed nursing his 
wound, his quilt wrapped about him, and Tu 
Hsing told him the words with which Sung Chi- 
ang had implored him and Li Yin answered, 
“He is a rebel of the robbers’ lair and why should 
I meet with him, for even though I have naught 
to do with him yet would it seem that I did. 
You may reply to him saying that I am ill upon 
my bed in my room and I cannot move, and I 
cannot meet with him. On some other day I will 
exchange greetings. These gifts he has sent I 
dare not receive.’ 

Then Tu Hsing went across the moat again 
and he said humbly to Sung Chiang, ‘My lord 
thrice sends his greetings and obeisances and he 
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CHAPTER 47: OF THE THREE WESTERN VILLAGES 


thought to come out himself to meet the noble 
one, but because he is heavily wounded he lies ill 
upon his bed and he cannot meet with you. Some 
other day he will come especially to greet you. 
These great gifts recently presented he does not 
indeed dare to receive.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “I know now what 
your lord’s meaning is. Yet because I fought 
against the Chu village and was vanquished I 
came hither hoping to see him, and now because 
he fears the blame of the Chu village he will not 
come out to meet me.” 

But Tu Hsing replied, “Indeed it is not thus. 
He is truly ill. Although I am a man of Chung 
Shan I have been here for many years, and well 
do I know all the affairs of this region. In the 
midst is the village of the Chu family. Here at 
the east are we, the village of the Li family, at 
the west is the village of the family of Hu. These 
three villages have vowed to live and to die to- 
gether and whenever there is trouble they will 
come ever to aid each other. This time they have 
offended my lord and of course he will not go to 
aid them, although it may be the village to the 
west will come to their aid. But there is no one 
to fear in that village except a woman warrior 
who is called The Ten Foot Green Snake and 
she uses two knives that glitter like the sun and 
moon, and how terrible is she in her skill! She 
is betrothed to the third son of the Chu family 
to be his wife. Soon he will wed her. If fighting 
men wish to attack the Chu village then do not 
prepare against us here in the east; only take 
heed for the west. There are two gates to the 
Chu village at both front and back; one is in 
the front of The Lonely Dragon Ridge and one 
is behind The Lonely Dragon Ridge. If you at- 
tack the front gate you surely cannot accomplish 
your purpose. You must attack front and back 
at the same time and only then can you prevail. 
When you have broken in the front gate the 
paths are entwined and hard to separate one from 
the other and everywhere the paths cross each 
other in circles, whether narrow or wide. But 
wherever there is a white poplar tree there you 
may turn and that is the true road. If there is 
not this tree then it is a blind alley.” 

Shih Hsiu said, “But they have now cut down 
all the white poplar trees, and what then can we 
take for a sign?” 


And Tu Hsing replied, “Even though the trees 
are cut down how can they dig out the roots? 
There must be roots there by the road. You can 
only send men in by day to fight. You must not 
go in the black night.” 

Sung Chiang listened to the end and he 
thanked Tu Hsing. Then all the men and horses 
went back to their encampment. There Ling 
Ch’ung was waiting and he met them and they 
all went into the great central tent and sat down, 
and Sung Chiang told to all the chiefs the whole 
tale of how Li Yiin would not see him and all 
that Tu Hsing had said. Then Li K’uei inter- 
rupted, saying, “And see how kind a meaning we 
had to send gifts to him, and that thing would 
not even come out to meet our elder brother! 
I will myself take three hundred men out and 
break open his accursed village! And I will drag 
him out by the hair to do obeisance to you, Elder 
Brother!” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Brother, you do not 
understand. He is a man both rich and of high 
position and he fears the magistrate. Why should. 
he meet us easily?” 

Li K’uei laughed and said, “He is like a little 
child who is afraid to see a stranger!” 

Then everybody began to laugh and Sung Chi- 
ang said, ‘While you are speaking thus, yet our 
two brothers are still locked within the village 
yonder, and I do not know whether they are 
alive or dead. Do you, my Brothers, press for- 
ward with all your strength and go again with 
me to attack the village of Chu.” 

Then every man rose and said, “Elder Brother, 
if you send out the command, who dares not to 
obey it? But we do not know who is commanded 
to go first.” 

Then The Black Whirlwind Li Kuei cried 
out, saying, “You are afraid of children,—I 
will go first!” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Tt will not do to make 
you the vanguard. Today we cannot use you.” 

At this Li K’uei dropped his head and he 
nursed anger secretly in his breast. But Sung Chi- 
ang appointed Ma Ling and Teng Fei, Ou P’eng 
and Wang The Dwarf Tiger, these four, to go 
with himself to be the vanguard. And he ap- 
pointed Tai Chung, Ch’ing Ming, Yang Hsiung, 
Shih Hsiu, Li Chiin, Chang Heng, Chang Shun 
and Pei Sheng to prepare to go through water. 
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And he appointed Ling Ch’ung, Hua Yung, Mu 


Hung and Li K’uei to divide into two lines to be ° 


the aids. When all these men were thus ap- 
pointed in order they all took food and then they 
put on their armor and mounted their horses. 


Let it be told further. Sung Chiang would go 
himself to be the vanguard and the first to fight 
in the first battle and before him he had one 
bear a red banner to mark his leadership, and he 
led with him four chiefs and a hundred and fifty 
horsemen and a thousand fighting men on foot 
and they hastened to the village of Chu. When 
they had come to the front of The Lonely 
Dragon Ridge, Sung Chiang drew back his horse, 
and when he looked toward the village there 
were hung on either side of it white banners and 
upon the white banners were embroidered very 
plainly fourteen letters which said, 


“Fill the pool of the robbers’ lair that Ch’ao 
Kai may be seized, 
Stamp till the mountain’s crest is smooth to 
fetch away Sung Chiang.” 


Then was Sung Chiang’s heart filled with 
wrath as he sat there upon his horse and he made 
a vow, saying, “If I do not overcome this village 
of Chu then may I never return to the great lair!” 

Now all the chiefs heard this vow and they 
all saw the letters and they also were all filled 
with wrath. Then Sung Chiang, hearing that 
the men and horsemen from the rear were all 
come, divided off the second division of chiefs 
and men to attack the front gate, and he himself 
led the men and horsemen in the first division to 
go to the back of The Lonely Dragon Ridge. 
When he went to see what the village was there 
he saw the wall was as strong as though it were 
made of iron or copper and it was built exceed- 
ingly fast and strong without any crevice or 
crack in it. And even as he was looking at it, he 
saw from the west a crowd of fighting men and 


horsemen come charging forward shouting as- 


they came. 
Then Sung Chiang left Ma Ling and Teng Fei 


to guard the back gate of the village and he him- “ 


self led Ou P’eng and Wang The Dwarf Tiger 
and a half of the men and horsemen and he went 
forward to meet these others from the west who 
came by the ridge. There were perhaps twenty or 


thirty horsemen among these and they encircled 
a female warrior. It was that very Ten Foot 
Green Snake of the village of Hu and she rode 
upon an ash-grey horse. In her hands she held 
two swords that glittered like sun and moon and 
she led some three or five hundred villagers and 
they came to the aid of the village of Chu. And 
Sung Chiang said, “We have just now heard 
there was such a female warrior in the village 
of Hu and that she was altogether terrible. I 
think this must surely be she. Who among you 
dares to oppose her?” 

Before he had finished speaking this Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger, who was a lusty fellow with 
women, heard him say it was a female warrior 
and he hoped to seize her with one round of bat- 
tle. So he gave a yell and he pressed his horse 
to the front and held his weapon in his hand and 
he came out to fight against her. The soldiers on 
both sides shouted. The woman whipped up her 
horse and whirled her two swords and she came 
to fight Wang The Dwarf Tiger. 

Now this woman had used her swords until 
she had a very perfect skill and Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger was above all in the use of his sin- 
gle weapon. They fought some ten-odd rounds 
and then Sung Chiang as he watched from his 
horse saw that Wang The Dwarf Tiger could 
not withstand her longer. Now when Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger first saw The Green Snake he 
longed exceedingly to make her his own, and 
who would have thought when he had fought 
more than ten rounds that his hands began to 
tremble and his feet to shiver and so his parries 
and thrusts became uncertain? If it had not been 
that these two were to fight to the very death, 
Wang The Dwarf Tiger would have given him- 
self up as vanquished. ( 

Now that Green Snake was a very tricky fe- 
male and in her heart she thought, “How man- 
nerless is this thing!’ 

And with her two swords she thrust from 
above and beneath and how could Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger withstand her? He turned his horse 
about to make his escape, but The Green Snake 
urged on her horse and she pursued him and she 
put aside the sword from her right hand and 
stretched forth her fair woman’s arm and she 
lifted Wang The Dwarf Tiger up from his sad- 
dle by his hair, and all the villagers crowded 
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about and dragged him this way and that and 
so away. 

Now when Ou P’eng saw that Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger was thus captured he lifted up his 
weapon and dashed forward to help him. The 
Green Snake gave rein to her horse and took up 
her two swords again and she came to meet Ou 
P’eng. Then the two fought. Now Ou P’eng’s 
very ancestors had been warriors and he used the 
iron spear with exceeding skill. Yet as Sung Chi- 
ang watched the combat he cried secretly to him- 
self, “How is it that in spite of all Ou P’eng’s 
skill he cannot overcome the woman at all!” 

Now Teng Fei from afar saw that Wang The 
-Dwarf Tiger had been taken and that Ou P’eng 
could not vanquish this woman warrior either 
and he made his horse gallop forward and swung 
high his weapon and iron chain and shouting 
mightily he charged forward. Now the men of 
the village of Chu had long been watching this 
battle and they feared lest The Green Snake 
might suddenly fall and be killed or be captured 
and in great haste they let down the drawbridge 
and opened the village gate. Chu The Dragon 
himself led out more than three hundred men and 
urging on his horse and carrying his weapon aloft 
he pressed on to seize Sung Chiang. Then Ma 
Ling saw this and let his horse free and he came 
on brandishing his two knives and so he came to 
meet Chu The Dragon and kill him as he came. 

Now Teng Fei feared lest Sung Chiang come 
to some mishap and he would not leave either 
tight or left, although the battle raged on either 
side and the war cries rose from everywhere. 

Then Sung Chiang when he perceived that 
Ma Ling could not overcome Chu The Dragon 
and Ou P’eng could not vanquish The Green 
Snake was greatly agitated. But suddenly he saw 
acrowd of horsemen and men come from the side. 
When Sung Chiang saw these he was greatly 
pleased for the company was led by The Fire 
In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming who had 
heard the battle raging behind the village and he 
came quickly to their aid. In a loud voice Sung 
Chiang called out, “‘Ch’ing, my Brother, do you 
help Ma Ling!” 

Now Ch’ing Ming was a man of swift temper 
and when he heard that the villagers had taken 
his scholar Huang Hsin he had indeed no way 
to vent his black anger. He beat his horse and 


galloped as though he were flying, brandishing 
his spiked mace, and he dashed forward to fight 
with Chu The Dragon. The Dragon also turned 
his weapon aside to fight with Ch’ing Ming. As 
for Ma Ling, he led certain men with him to go 
after Wang The Dwarf Tiger. 

Now when The Green Snake saw Ma Ling 
pursue the prisoner she deserted Ou P’eng and 
came to meet Ma Ling to do battle with him. 
Each of them could use the double swords and 
each opposed the other from horseback. Truly 
did the swords glitter like the wind-blowing jade 
snowflakes that fell in fairy petals to the ground. 
Watching them Sung Chiang felt his eyes grow 
confused. 

On his other side Ch’ing Ming and The 
Dragon fought more than ten rounds and how 
could The Dragon overcome Ch’ing Ming? In- 
side the gate of the village the instructor in war, 
surnamed Luan, brought his iron hammer and 
he mounted his horse with the weapon in his 
hand and he came charging out to do battle. 
Then did Ou P’eng come to meet him also to 
do battle, but Luan T’ing Yii did not come to 
oppose him, and as he brought his weapon he 
galloped to one side. Ou P’eng pursued him and 
suddenly Luan T’ing Yii’s iron hammer flew out 
and beat him a blow, and Ou P’eng turned over 
and fell under his horse. Then Teng Fei gave 
agreat cry, “Children, to the rescue!’’, andswing- 
ing his iron chain he charged forward and Sung 
Chiang commanded his men to rescue Ou P’eng 
with all haste. ; 

Now of a certainty Chu The Dragon could 
not withstand Ch’ing Ming and he whipped his 
horse and retreated. Luan T’ing Yii also left 
Teng Fei and he came to oppose Ch’ing Ming. 
The two fought some ten or twenty rounds and 
it could not be told who was the victor and who 
the vanquished. Then Luan T’ing Yii made a 
false feint and he galloped out into the open 
field. Ch’ing Ming, bearing his weapon aloft, 
pursued him straightway. Then Luang T’ing Yii 
ran his horse into the midst of the long wild 
grass, but Ch’ing Ming did not know this was 
a plot and he still followed in pursuit. 

Now the villagers of Chu had already placed 
men there in ambush and when they saw Ch’ing 
Ming’s horse coming they drew hard on a rope 
on the ground and the horse stumbled on it and 
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fell and Ch’ing Ming with it. Then the villagers 
gave a great shout and they captured Ch’ing 
Ming also. Teng Fei, seeing Ch’ing Ming fallen 
from his horse, went in great haste to save him 
but he saw the trap rope again come up and he 
could but turn himself and retreat. Then the 
men on both sides yelled forth, ‘“We have him!” 
and the barbed hooks came out on every side and 
dragged him alive from his horse. 

Now Sung Chiang seeing all this could but 
cry out bitterness and he helped Ou P’eng up 
on his horse again, and Ma Ling left The Green 
Snake and in haste came rushing to protect Sung 
Chiang and they went toward the south. Behind 
them Luan T’ing Yi, Chu The Dragon, and The 
Green Snake divided and came in hot pursuit. 
Then they saw there was no way open ahead of 
them and even as they were about to give them- 
selves up to be bound they saw in the due south 
a fine fellow galloping as though his horse were 
winged. Behind him following him were some 
five hundred men and horsemen. When Sung 
Chiang looked at them, he saw it was He Whom 
No Obstacle Can Stay Mu Hung. Toward the 
southeast were also more than three hundred 
men and two good fellows leading them, hasten- 
ing forward as though they flew. One was Yang 
Hsiung, and the other was Shih Hsiu. To the 
northeast was yet another good fellow and in a 
loud voice he shouted out that the two were not 
to be captured. When Sung Chiang looked, he 
saw it was Hua Yung. There were these three 
ranks of men and horsemen coming and they all 
came near together. Then Sung Chiang’s heart 
was mightily rejoiced for that they all were come 
together with a great shout to do battle with 
Chu The Dragon and Luan T’ing Yi. 

Now those who were watching from the vil- 
lage saw these and they feared lest The Dragon 
and Luan T’ing Yi come to some mishap and 
they bade Chu The Tiger guard the village gates. 
Then Chu The Tiger Cub, riding a prancing 
spirited war horse and bearing a long spear and 
himself leading five hundred men and horsemen, 
came out from behind the village to give battle 
and so they all plunged together into battle. 

At the front of the village Li Chiin, Chang 
Heng and Chang Shun crossed over through the 
water of the moat under the shower of arrows 
coming in all directions from the village and 


they could do nothing. As for Tai Chung and 
Pei Sheng, they could but stand on the opposite 
shore and shout. Sung Chiang, seeing the sky 
darkening with night, impatiently called to Ma 
Ling to protect Ou P’eng and lead him out of the 
mouth of the village. Then he bade the robbers 
beat their gongs and gather together all the good 
fellows and as they fought to retreat. He himself 
beat his horse and went everywhere searching 
among his men, for he feared lest his brothers 
might lose their way. 

Even as Sung Chiang went thus he saw The 
Green Snake coming near on her winged horse 
and he had no time to withstand her and whip- 
ping his horse he escaped to the east. Behind him 
in hot pursuit came The Green Snake and their 
horses’ hoofs sounded like bowls rolling on the 
ground. She pursued him into the very village 
and even as she was about to capture him and 
put forth her hand-to seize him someone called 
in a loud voice, saying, ““Where is that accursed 
hag driving my elder brother?” 

When Sung Chiang looked to see it was no ° 
other than The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei whirl- 
ing his two battle axes and leading some seventy 
or eighty robbers and with great strides he made 
haste hither. Then did The Green Snake rein 
in her horse and she went toward the wood, and 
Sung Chiang reined his horse in also to look 
about him and there he saw at the edge of the 
wood some ten-odd men on horseback charging 
forward and at their head was a brave and it 
was that very one The Leopard Headed, Ling 
Ch’ung. From his horse he gave a great shout, 
saying, “Ha, you hag, where do you go?” 

Whirling her swords The Green Snake gave 
rein to her horse and dashed at Ling Ch’ung. 
Ling Ch’ung lifted his spear and the two fought 
less than ten rounds when suddenly Ling Ch’ung 
pretended to make a feint and he let The Green 
Snake come at him with her two swords. Then 
he stayed them fast with his spear held crosswise. 
The two swords glanced aside and Ling Ch’ung 
seized the opportunity and stretched out his ape- 
like arm silently and he bent his wolf-like back 
and laying hold on The Green Snake he dragged 
her over upon his own horse. Sung Chiang, see- 
ing, gave him a shout of praise, but paying no 
heed Ling Ch’ung bade the soldiers bind the 
woman. Then urging his horse he galloped be- 
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fore Sung Chiang and he asked, “You have not 
been wounded or annoyed, Elder Brother?” 


Sung Chiang replied, “I am not wounded.”. 


Then he bade Li K’uei go quickly to the village 
and there meet all the good fellows and ask them 
to come to the mouth of the village and take 
counsel together for now the sky had darkened 
to night and the battle could be waged no longer. 
So The Black Whirlwind led out such men and 
horsemen as he commanded and Ling Ch’ung 
protected Sung Chiang and guarded The Green 
Snake who was now bound upon her horse, and 
he followed the road out to the mouth of the 
village. Now even until this night the robber 
chiefs had made no gain in the battle and in 
great haste they all came out of the village pre- 
cincts. The men and horsemen of the village of 
Chu also went back to their own village and the 
village was filled with the countless dead. 

And Chu The Dragon commanded that such 
as had been captured should all be put into pris- 
oner carts, and when Sung Chiang was captured 
also they would take them all to the court in the 
eastern capital. The village of Hu also sent 
Wang The Dwarf Tiger to the village of Chu. 


Now let it be told concerning Sung Chiang 
as he called together his great horde of fighting 
men and horsemen. When they came to the 
mouth of the village they put down camp there, 
and Sung Chiang called first for The Green 
Snake to be brought to him. Then he commanded 
twenty very honest robbers and four lesser chiefs 
to ride four swift horses and he had The Green 
Snake’s two hands tied fast and he put her upon 
a horse also and he commanded, “This very night 
send her up the mountain to the lair for me, and 
give her into the keeping of my old father and 
then come back and make report of it to me. 
When I return to the lair myself, I will of a cer- 
tainty have a way to arrange the matter.” 

All the chiefs then thought Sung Chiang 
wanted this woman for himself and they took 
great care in escorting her thither. A cart was 
called for Ou P’eng that he might ride up the 
mountain and care for his wounds. Thus were 
all the commands of Sung Chiang received and 
they went that selfsame night. As for Sung Chi- 
ang, he sat in his tent and grieved the night 
through nor did he sleep at all, but he sat and 


waited for the dawn. On the next day he saw a 
spy come and the spy made report, saying, “Our 
counselor Wu Yung comes hither leading the 
three chieftains who are the three Juan brothers, 
and Lii Fang and Kao Shen also and they are 
bringing five hundred fighting men and horse- 
men here.” amas 

Sung Chiang heard this and he went out to 
meet the counselor Wu Yung and they went in 
and sat down in the central tent. Now Wu Yung 
had brought with him food and wine and he 
poured out a cup of wine to honor Sung Chiang 
and he gave out food and wine to all the fighting 
men and their captains. Then he said, “Our 
chieftain Ch’ao Kai has already heard how you, 
our Elder Brother Sung Chiang, were defeated 
in the first attack and so he sent me, Wu Yung, 
and these five chieftains to aid you in the battle. 
But we cannot know how it will be with us today 
whether we shall be victorious or vanquished.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “It is difficult to tell 
of it all ina word. Those accursed villagers of the 
Chu village have put up white banners on either 
side of the gate, and on these is written 


‘Fill the pool of the robbers’ lair that Ch’ao 
Kai may be seized, 

Stamp till the mountain’s crest is smooth to 
fetch away Sung Chiang.’ 


How without propriety are these men! We sent 
in a vanguard to attack them, but because we 
did not know how the land lay, we lost Yang 
Ling and Huang Hsin. Then by night we at- 
tacked again and that Ten Foot Green Snake 
captured Wang The Dwarf Tiger and Luan 
T’ing Yii with his iron mace felled Ou P’eng. 
Then a hidden trap of rope caused Ch’ing Ming 
and Teng Fei to fall from their horses. Thus have 
we been vanquished! If it had not been that the 
chief Ling Ch’ung opportunely caught The 
Green Snake alive then would our whole spirit 
of battle have been dispelled. At such a pass as 
this to which we have come, what shall we do? 
If I cannot lay waste this village and save these 
brothers of mine I will to die here by my own 
hand, for I have no honor left to go back and 
see my elder brother, Ch’ao Kai.” 

Then Wu Yung the counselor laughed and he 
said, “But this village ought to be destroyed by 
Heaven itself! Well indeed it is that there is 
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now this opportunity. I think that soon or late, 
by night or day, this village can be destroyed.” 

Sung Chiang listened to the end of this and 
he was wholly delighted, and in great haste he 
asked, saying, “How is it that this village can be 
destroyed? From whence will thischance come?” 


Wu Yung laughed and without haste or speed 
he held up his two fingers and he told how the 
chance would come. Truly was it, 


Out of space a hand will come from where the 
clouds lie - 

To rescue those now held in this cage of earth 
and sky. 


Now what was this chance of which Wu Yung 
the counselor spoke? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 


48 


THE TWO BROTHERS HSIEH 
ESCAPE FROM THE GAOL. 
THE TWO BROTHERS SHENG 
RUSH INTO THE GAOL 
MIGHTY 
TO SAVE 


IT IS SAID: hen Wu Yung the coun- 
selor was thus speaking to Sung Chiang he said, 
“There is a friend of Shih Yung’s who has come 
to the lair to join with us and he is the best of 
friends with Luan T’ing Yii of the Chu vil- 
lage. He is moreover the beloved friend of Yang 
Ling and Teng Fei. He knows also that our elder 
brother has not succeeded in capturing the vil- 
lage and he has come to join us especially so he 
can show us a way and he brought this plan as 
a gift to us upon arrival. They are coming soon. 
Within five days the plan will be completed. Is 
this not well, therefore?” 


Sung Chiang heard this with great joy and he 
said, “Most wonderful!” And only thus was his 
heart lightened so that he could smile again. 


Now this which is to be told was happening 
at the same time that Sung Chiang was attack- 
ing the Chu village. Upon the sea shore in the 
province of Shantung there was a provincial city 
which was called Teng Chou. Outside the city of 
Teng Chou there was a mountain and upon that 
mountain wolves and tigers and leopards came 
out to attack people. For this did the magistrate 
of Teng Chou call together all hunters and as 
they listened he gave them a mandate that they 
must go and catch the beasts upon this mountain 
by a certain date. He commanded also that the 
guards of the region behind and before the moun- 
tain should also be given a proclamation to go 
out and capture the tigers. If outside of this set 
day the tigers were not brought to the court then 
would the hunters be heavily punished and racks 
be set upon their necks and their crime would not 
be forgiven them. 


Now let it be told that at the foot of the moun- 
tain there was a certain family of hunters and 
there were two brothers. The elder was called 
Hsieh Chen and the younger one Hsieh Pao. 
These two brothers were both men who used 
forked iron spears for weapons, and they knew 
every feint and posture wherewith to frighten an 
enemy. Among the hunters of the city of Teng 
Chou they were allowed to be the first and best. 
The nickname whereby Hsieh Chen was called 
was The Double Headed Snake, and Hsieh Pao 
was called The Double Tailed Scorpion. Their, 
parents were dead and they had never taken to 
themselves wives. The elder brother was more 
than seven feet tall and his skin was purplish 
black in hue. His waist was narrow and his shoul- 
ders were broad. But the younger brother was 
even more fierce to look upon. He was also more 
than seven feet tall, and his face was round and 
his flesh black. Upon his two legs were tattooed 
the pictures of two wild and savage devils. When 
his anger rose in him he could jerk a tree up by 
the roots and rock the very mountain on its foun- 
dations; he could leap against the sky and fall 
back upon the earth. 

These two brothers received the command of 
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the set day in the presence of the magistrate 


and they returned to their home and they put | 


into order their traps and poisoned barbs and 
their repeating arrows and their iron forked 
spears. They put on leopard skin garments and 
took up their forked spears and they went 
straightway and in haste to The Mountain Of 
Teng Chou and they set their traps. Then they 
climbed into the trees and waited for a whole 
day, but nothing happened. They took up their 
traps, therefore, and went down the mountain. 

The next day they returned bringing dried 
foods: with them and again they went up the 
mountain and waited. Seeing the day at last 
darken to night the two brothers set their traps 
and climbed into trees. There they waited until 
the fifth watch and again there came nothing. 
Then they moved the traps to another place and 
went to the west of the mountain and there they 
stayed until it was full dawn, when they could 
again wait no longer. These two surnamed Hsieh 
then said, ““The magistrate allowed us three days 
in which to give him this great tiger and if it is 
later we will be punished and now what shall 
we do?” ; 

On the third day the pair hid until the fourth 
watch and without knowing it they grew full of 
their sleep and leaning back to back they slum- 
bered for a while. But scarcely Had their eyes 
closed when suddenly they heard the sound of 
the trap. They leaped up and took their forked 
spears and as they looked in all four directions 
they saw a great tiger whose body was pierced by 
a poisoned arrow, and it was rolling there on the 
ground. Then the two, holding their spears, came 
up to the tiger. But the tiger when it saw men 
come near ran off with the arrow. 

The two men pursued it and in less than the 
sixth of a mile the poison had worked through 
the tiger’s whole body and the beast could no 
longer endure it. It gave a groan and went roll- 
ing down the mountain side, and Hsieh Pao said, 
“Well enough now! I know this mountain be- 
longs to the old lord Mao and this is the land 
behind his garden. I will go down with you to 
his home and seek for the tiger.” 

Then did the two brothers holding their spears 
go straight down the mountain and they went to 
the village of the old lord Mao and there they 
knocked on the gate. Now it was but barely dawn 


and the two entered into the village when the 
gate was opened and the villagers went to take 
the news to the lord of the village. After a long 
time the old lord Mao came out and Hsieh Pao 
and Hsieh Chen put down their spears and 
called out greeting and they said, “Uncle, we 
have not seen you for a long time and today 
we have troubled you by coming especially to ask 
after you.” 

The old lord Mao replied, ‘‘Good Sons, how is 
it you have come so early as this? What have you 
to say tome?” 

Then Hsieh Chen said, “We would not dare 
to come and disturb our uncle’s sleep if there 
were nothing amiss. But now the magistrate has 
sent a command to us, your sons, that we are to 
capture the tiger and we have waited three days 
together. This morning at the fifth watch we 
pierced it with an arrow and we did not dream 
that it would roll down the back of the moun- 
tain and fall into our uncle’s garden. Ten thou- 
sand times do we beg for the right of way there 
that we may fetch the beast.” 

The old lord Mao said, “It is no trouble. If it 
has fallen in my garden then pray seat your- 
selves for a little while, Honored Sirs, for I am 
sure you are hungered. Eat first some food there- 
fore and then go and seek the tiger.” 

Then he bade the villagers go and prepare 
some food for the brothers and when he had 
invited them to eat and to drink Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao rose and thanked him and said, ‘““We 
greatly thank our uncle for his deep kindness and 
we pray that you will trouble yourself to lead us 
thither, so that we may seek for the tiger.” 

But the old lord Mao replied, “If it is behind 
our village then why do you fear anything? Pray 
seat yourselves and drink tea and then it will not 
be too late to go and seek it.” 

Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao did not dare to 
refuse him and they could but seat themselves 
again and the villagers brought tea for the two to 
drink and at last the old lord Mao said, ““Now I 
will go with you to seek for the tiger.” 

And Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao said, “Deeply 
do we thank our uncle.” 

Then the old lord Mao led the two and they 
went behind the village and only then did he call 
to a villager to come and open the gate with the 
key. Yet although the man tried in a hundred 
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ways he could not open it. The old lord said, 
“This is because no one has come for a long time 
to open it. It must be the iron of the lock is rusted 
and so we cannot open it. Go and find an iron 
hammer and bring it hither and knock it open.” 

Then the villager brought forth an iron ham- 
mer from his person and beat open the lock and 
when everyone went into the garden to see and 
even up the mountain side they could find noth- 
ing. The old lord said, “Good Sons, you two 
must have seen wrongly, and you did not look 
clearly. Perhaps the tiger did not drop into my 
garden.” 

But Hsieh Chen said, ‘SHow could we two 
have seen wrongly? We were born here in these 
parts and here we have grown up and how is it 
we do not know?” 

The old lord Mao said, ‘“Then well it would 
be if you would yourselves seek for the tiger, and 
if you can find it then carry it away.” 

So Hsieh Pao said, “Elder Brother, do you 
come and see. Here is the place where the grass 
has been rolled flat and there are marks of blood 
upon it. How can it be said that it was never 
here? It must be that the villagers in our uncle’s 
village have carried it away.” 

Then the old lord said, “Do not speak such 


words! How could the villagers of my village: 


know there was a tiger here and how could they 
carry it away? You must have seen it if this had 
happened. We have only now broken open the 
lock and how can you speak such words as 
these?” 

But Hsieh Chen said, “Uncle, you must return 
to me this tiger of mine so that I can take it to 
the magistrate.” 

The old lord replied, ‘““How mannerless are 
you two! In my kindness I invited you to eat 
and to drink and you turn about and say that I 
took your tiger!” 

Hsieh Pao said, “And what have we done 
that you say we have turned about? Your house- 
hold is also among the guards and the magistrate 
has given you this command for a set day also. 
But you have no skill to catch the beast and it is 
you who turn about and take the beast we have 
already killed and you will go and look for the 
reward and make us two suffer punishment!” 

The old lord Mao said, ‘And what has it to 
do with me if you suffer punishment?” 


Then Hsieh Pao and Hsieh Chen made their 
eyes wide and they said, ‘‘And do you dare to let 
us search ?” 

At this the old lord Mao cried, “And can my 
house be like yours? It has its inner parts and its 
outer parts. Look, all of you, at these two beg- 
garly heads, how mannerless they are!”’ 

But Hsieh Pao rushed into the front of the 
hall. Nevertheless he could not find the tiger, 
and the wrath rose in his heart and he began to 
fight there in front of the hall. Hsieh Chen also 
broke the screen and rushed into the hall. Then 
the old lord Mao cried out, ‘Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao are robbing us in broad daylight!” 

But the two brothers broke the chairs and 
smashed the tables in the hall, and when they 
saw the whole village prepare to oppose them 
they strode out of the village gate and they shook 
their fingers at the village and they cursed, say- 
ing, ‘“You deny that you have taken our tiger— 
then let us go to court over it!” 

Now even as they were in the midst of their 
cursing they saw two or three horses turning 
toward the village leading a group of men and 
Hsieh Chen knew that it was the son of the old 
lord Mao, whose name was Mao Chung I, and he 
said to him, meeting him, “The villagers of your 
village have taken our tiger and your father will 
not bring it out and return it to us, and more than 
that he would accuse us two brothers.” 

Mao Chung I replied, ‘“These villagers un- 
derstand nothing. My father has certainly been 
deceived by them. Do not be angered, therefore. 
Come with me into my home and I will find the 
tiger and return it to you and there will be an 
end of it.” 

Then Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao thanked 
Mao Chung I and he commanded the gate to be 
opened and he bade the two to go in, and lead- 
ing them within the gates he called out that the 
gates were to be closed. Then giving a shout he 
put forth his hand and out from the verandas 
came some twenty or thirty villagers and the 
men who were with him were seen to be runners 
of the court. The two brothers had no time to 
prepare to fight for all these men rushed together 
against them and bound them. Then Mao Chung 
I said, “Last night we ourselves killed a tiger 
with an arrow and how is it you have come 
openly to accuse us that our tiger is yours? You 
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have taken this chance to come and rob my house 
and to break to pieces the furniture here and 
what crime should be fixed upon you? We will 
take you to the court and thus will these parts be 
rid of dangerous men.” . 

Now Mao Chung I had already taken the tiger 
into the city at the fifth watch of the night and 
he led back with him court runners who were 
come to seize Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao. He did 
not dream that these two would not see what was 
come about and so suffer from him, and he would 
hear no argument from them. And the old lord 


Mao brought the two spears and he brought also ' 


a bundle of goods wrapped together which was 
to be their false booty and he had fetched all the 
broken furniture. Then he stripped Hsieh Chen 
and Hsieh Pao of all their clothing and he bound 
their hands behind their backs and took them 
into the city. 

Now there was one in the court whose business 
it was to write down all accusations and his sur- 
name was Wang and his name Cheng and he was 
the son-in-law of the old lord Mao and he had 
already gone into the presence of the magistrate 
and told the tale. Therefore now he forced the 
two brothers into the court and he would not al- 
low them to defend themselves. He bound them 
and had them beaten and he forced them to con- 
fess that they had claimed a tiger belonging to 
another and then had taken their spears and gone 
in to rob, for Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao could 
no longer endure the beating and they could but 
do as he wished. Then the magistrate com- 
manded, “Bring out two heavy racks weighing 
twenty-five catties apiece and place them on 
these two men and lock them into the great 
gaol.” 

Then the old lord Mao and Mao Chung I re- 
turned to the village and there they took counsel 
together, saying, “These two men cannot be let 
free again. Better it is we fasten their crime on 
them more heavily and so bring them to their 
death and then we shall be spared future trou- 
ble.” 

Then the father and son went themselves 
again to the court and they commanded the 
scribe Wang Cheng, saying, “Dig the grass up 
by the very roots and settle the whole affair to 
the end and we will ourselves force the thing 
through with bribes.” 


Now let it be told that Hsieh Chen and Hsieh 
Pao were locked into the gaol with the worst 
criminals and they were taken into the court and 
into the center of the court and there they saw 
the gaoler. Now the chief gaoler was surnamed 
Pao and his name was Chi, and because he had 
already received silver from the old lord Mao 
and had heard the words of Wang Cheng that he 
was to take the lives of these two, he came and > 
sat in the center of the court. The lesser gaolers 
then said to the two brothers, ‘“‘Come quickly and 
kneel before the gaoler.” 

Then Pao Chi shouted out, ‘“Who are you two 
then? Are you The Double Headed Snake and 
The Double Tailed Scorpion?” 

Hsieh Chen answered, “Although others call 
us by these names, lowly as we are, we have never 


_ hurt a good man.” 


But the gaoler shouted, saying, ‘““You two 
beasts, now you are in my hands! I shall make 
The Double Headed Snake into a one headed 
snake, and The Double Tailed Scorpion into a 
single-tailed scorpion. Take them for me into the 
great gaol!” 

Then the lesser gaoler led the two into the 
gaol and seeing no one about the lesser gaoler 
said, “Do you you two know me? I am the 
brother of your elder brother’s wife.” 

But Hsieh Chen said, ““We are but two broth- 
ers and we have no other elder brother.” 

Then the lesser gaoler said, ““You two must be 
the brothers of the captain surnamed Sheng.” 

And Hsieh Chen answered, “Captain Sheng 
is the son of our uncle and our aunt. But you I 
have never seen before. It must be, Sir, that you 
are Yo Ho?” 

Then the gaoler said, “TI am that very one. My 
surname is Yo and my name is Ho, and my an- 
cestors were men of Mao Chou. But my father 
brought the family hither and he gave an elder 
sister to Captain Sheng for wife. I make my liv- 
ing here in this court and I am one of the lesser 
gaolers. Men think that I sing very well and so 
they all call me The Iron Whistle, Yo Ho, and 
my brother-in-law sees how well I do in military 
things and so he also has taught me several ways 
of wielding weapons.” 

Now this Yo Ho was indeed a knowing and 
an able man and he could learn every sort of way 
of weapon as soon as he tried. In telling him of 
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any duty, as soon as he perceived the head of it 
he knew what the tail was also. In speaking with 
him of weapons and of ways of waging war, he 
spoke as he would of honey and of sugar which 
he loved and when he saw that Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao were good fellows he had the heart 
to save them. Yet one strand does not make a 
thread nor can one clap with one hand, and he 
could but tell them this one thing. He said, “I 
can tell you two something. This Pao Chi has 
received money now from the old lord Mao and 
he is assuredly determined to kill you both. 
What then will you do?” 

Hsieh Chen answered, “If you had not spoken 
of Captain Sheng, there would have been an end 
to it. But since you have spoken of him then we 
can but ask you to take a letter.” 

Yo Ho asked, “And to whom do you bid me 
take a letter?” 

Hsieh Chen answered, “‘I have an elder female 
relative and she is a relative on my father’s side 
and she is the wife of the younger brother of 
Captain Sheng and now she lives about three 
miles outside the east gate of the city. She is the 
daughter of my paternal aunt, and her name is 
The Female Tiger, The Goodwife Ku, and she 
opens a wine shop there and it is a beef butchery 
also, and a gambling place as well. That cousin 
of mine is so able that even twenty or thirty men 
cannot come near her. Skilled as her husband 
Sheng is, yet she can vanquish him in a battle. 


Now this cousin of ours is very fond of us two_ 


brothers. The paternal aunt of Sheng Sing and 
Sheng Li was indeed my mother, and therefore 
they are also my cousin-brothers. Therefore I 
ask you to give them a letter secretly, and I will 
tell them my trouble so they may know it. Then 
indeed will my cousin come herself to save me.” 

Yo Ho heard this to the end and he bade them, 
“Good Cousins, let your hearts be at rest.” 

Then he went out first and found some meat 
and some wheaten cakes and hid them in his gar- 
ments and came back to the gaol and opened the 
door and he gave them to Hsieh Chen and Hsieh 
Pao. After this he pretended to have some busi- 
ness and he locked the gate of the gaol and com- 
manded some other small gaoler to see to the 
door. Then he hastened straightway outside the 
east gate of the city and went toward a place 
called The Three Mile Arch, and there he soon 


saw a wine shop. In front of the door hung pieces 
of cow’s flesh and sheep’s flesh. At the back there 
were a crowd of people gambling. And Yo Ho 
saw a woman behind the counter in the shop and 
he knew in his heart it was The Goodwife Ku. 
He went before her then and he called out a 
greeting and he said, “Is the name of this house 
Sheng?” 

In great haste the woman answered, saying, 
“Tt is, truly. Sir, will you buy wine or meat? If 
you wish to gamble then pray seat yourself at 
the back of the shop.” 

Yo Ho replied, “This lowly one is the brother 
of Captain Sheng’s wife and I am named Yo 
Ho.” 

Then the woman laughed and said, “Then it 
is Uncle Yo Ho and it is not strange, for your 
face is like my sister-in-law’s. Pray come in and 
take some tea!” 

So Yo Ho went in and he sat down in the 
guest’s seat and then The Goodwife Ku began to 
ask him, saying, “I have heard that you, my Un- 
cle, have a place in the magistrate’s court. But in 
this house of mine we are very poor and we have 
little time and so we never meet. What wind has 
blown you hither this day?” 

Yo Ho answered, saying, “This humble one 
if I had not business would not dare to come here 
and trouble you. Today we have had suddenly 
two prisoners sent down from the court. Al- 
though I have never met them before, yet have I 
long heard their great names. One is The Double 
Headed Snake Hsieh Chen, and the other is The 
Double Tailed Scorpion Hsieh Pao.” 

The Goodwife Ku said, “These two are my 
brother-cousins and I do not know what sin they 
have committed that they should be put into 
gaol.” 

And Yo Ho said, “‘The two of them killed a 
tiger and a rich man of our town, the old lord 
Mao, laid false claim to it, and he took the two 
of them by force as robbers and he accuses them 
of having stolen money from him and so he 
brought them to the court. Moreover the old 
lord has given money to all, high and low, and 
soon the head gaoler Pao Chi will take their 
lives. This humble one, seeing the path of justice 
is not smooth, yet finds it hard to save them by 
my lone strength. I can but remember first that 
we are relatives, and second that we so ought to 
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help each other, and so I told them and they said, 
‘There is only our sister-cousin who can save us.’ 
But if you do not soon use all your heart and 
strength they cannot be saved.” 

The Goodwife Ku listened to the end and she 
began to cry over and over, ‘‘Ah, bitter—bitter 
—bitter—” and she commanded her clerk to go 
quickly and bid her husband come home, for she 
had something to say to him. 

The Clerk had not been long gone when he 
found Sheng Sing and fetched him home and he 
met Yo Ho. Now this Sheng Sing’s ancestors 
were originally men of Ch’ung Chou and he was 
the descendant of military heroes, and because 
the army was moved to Teng Chou he had come 
hither to live, and now the two brothers called 
this place their home. Sheng Sing was a man of 
tall and strong body and he had learned all his 
brother’s skill. He could use in many ways the 
spear jointed like a bamboo, and therefore the 
people compared the two brothers to a famous 
warrior of T’ang, Yi Ts’e Kung, and they called 
Sheng Sing The Lesser Yi Ts’e.\ The Goodwife 
Ku told him all that had happened and Sheng 
Sing answered, “Tf it is thus, then let us tell our 
uncle to return first. The two are already in gaol, 
and we can but hope that you, our uncle, will 
take care of them and protect them. We two will 
talk together and plan a very good plot and we 
will go and tell you.” 

Yo Ho said, “If there is any way in which you 
can use me, humble as I am, I can put forth my 
strength in anything.” 

Then the goodwife gave him wine to drink 
and when he had drunk she brought a packet of 
small silver and she gave it to Yo Ho, saying, 
“When you go into the gaol then give this among 
all and among the lesser gaolers, and ask them to 
care well for,the two prisoners.” 

Yo Ho thanked them and he received the 
silver and went back to the gaol and spent the 
money for the gaolers, and of this no more need 
be told. 


Let it be told now of The Goodwife Ku and 
of Sheng Sing. They took counsel together and 
the goodwife said, “What way have you to save 
my two brother-cousins?” 

And Sheng Sing said, “That thing the old 
lord Mao has both money and power. He fears 


that if your two brothers are freed they will 
surely seek for revenge and therefore he is de- 
termined to kill the pair of them. Thus it is they 
will certainly die by his hand. If we do not go 
and save them out of the gaol there is no other 
way to save them.” 

The Goodwife Ku answered, “I will go with 
you this very night.” 

But Sheng Sing laughed and said, “How 
stupid and careless you are! We must make a 
very good plot. And after they are escaped there 
must be a place where they can go. If we do not 
get my elder brother’s aid and the aid of two 
other men, we cannot do it alone.” 

Then The Goodwifé Ku asked, “And who are 
these two men?” 

Sheng Sing replied, ““They are two good gam- 


blers, uncle and nephew, and the one is Chou 


Yuen and the other Chou Jun. They are robbers 
now on The Mountain Of Ascending Clouds, 
and there they have gathered together many 
brave men. They are very good friends with me. 
If those two will help us, then the matter can be 
finished.” 

The goodwife said, ‘““The mountain is not far 
from here. Go then tonight and find these two 
and bring them hither to take counsel with us.” 

And Sheng Sing replied, “I will go now. Do 
you prepare wines and meats and good dishes. I 
will go and surely will I ask them to come here.” 

Then the goodwife bade her clerks kill a pig 
and she prepared dishes of vegetables and jars of 
wines and plates of fruits, and she set the table. 
When twilight drew on she saw Sheng Sing re- 
turning and leading with him the two goodly 
men. The one in front was surnamed Chou and 
his name was Yuen, and he was originally a man 
of Lai Chou. But from his childhood he had 
loved gambling above all else and he was idle 
and had no trade, although in heart he was loyal 
and kind and helpful to others and he had more- 
over great skill in wielding weapons. In temper 
he was high and proud and he would not forgive 
anyone. By river and lake he was named Dragon 
Out Of The Wood. 

The second good fellow was surnamed Chou 
and named Jun and he was the other’s nephew, 
but his age was about the same, and there was 
little difference in years between them. He was 
tall and large in body and he had the same un- 
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usual look, except at the back of his head there 
was a large wen. He was a man of fierce temper 
and he was daily angry with someone and in his 
fits of anger he turned and twisted his head with 
great force. One day he knocked his head thus 
against a pine tree and snapped the trunk in two. 
Those who saw it were all frightened into a daze 
and therefore they called him The One Horned 
Dragon. 

When The Goodwife Ku saw them she asked 
them to come and sit in the inner hall and she 
told them the whole story. After that they took 
counsel together concerning a plan for breaking 
into the gaol and Chou Yuen said, “Although I 
have eighty or ninety men in that place of mine 
I only have some twenty who are truly loyal. 
When we have broken into the gaol like this then 
can we no longer stay here. But I have a place 
whither we may go, and I have long had the 
heart to go there anyway. Only I do not know 
whether you two, husband and wife, are willing 
to go?” 

The Goodwife Ku replied, “To whatever 
place you choose we will 80, if you will but save 
my two brother-cousins.” 

Chou Yuen said, “(Now in these days is the 
robbers’ lair on Liang Shan P’o in the height of 
its prosperity and the chieftain Sung Chiang is 
very willing to receive all who have skill. There 
are three of my friends there under his hand now. 
One is The Five Hued Leopard Yang Ling, one 
is The Red Eyed Lion Teng Fei, and the last is 
The Stone Warrior Shih Yung. They are all 
there and they have joined the robbers this long 
time. When we have saved your two brothers we 
must all go together to that lair and join them. 
What think you of this?” 

And The Goodwife Ku said, “Nothing could 
be better. If there is one who will not go I will 
take up my spear and stab him through.” 

Then Chou Jun said, “There is yet another 
matter. If we have saved the men perhaps there 
will be fighting men and horsemen who will pur- 
sue us out of the city of Teng Chou. Then what 
shall we do?’ 

Sheng Sing answered, “My own_blood- 
brother is now the instructor of the horsemen 
and fighting men in the city and he is the great- 
est of all in that city. Several times have the rob- 
bers drawn near to the city and each time it has 


been he who has driven them back vanquished 
and his name has spread far and wide. Tomor- 
row I will go myself and ask him to come hither. 
He will give his promise and there will be an end 
of it.” 

Chou Jun said, “I do but fear he will not be 
willing to become a robber.” 

But Sheng Sing said, “I have myself a good 
plan.” 

That night they drank wine for half the night 
and they rested until dawn. They left the two 
braves in the house and they sent out a clerk or 
two to go out and secure a cart or so and go 
quickly to the city and to the prison and there ask 
for the military instructor and his lady and they 
were to say, “Our goodwife is very ill in her 
house and she begs that you come to her house to 
see her.” 

And the goodwife again commanded the 
clerks, saying, “Do you only say I am very ill 
and very near my death and I have a few very 
important words that I must tell them and they 
must assuredly come and quickly. We can meet 
but this once more.” 

The clerks went pushing the cart before them 
and Sheng Sing waited at the door for them to 
meet his brother. When they had eaten their 
meal they saw in the distance the cart coming 
and there on the cart was the lady and behind her 
was the instructor Sheng, riding on his horse, and 
some ten-odd soldiers were with them and they 
came toward The Three Mile Arch. Sheng Sing 
went and told the goodwife that she might know 
it and he said, “My elder brother and his lady 
have come.” 

The goodwife commanded him, saying, “Do 
as I have said.” 

So Sheng Sing went out to meet his brother 
and he invited the lady to come down out of 
her cart and go with him into the house to see 
the goodwife who was ill. The instructor Sheng 
came down from his horse and he entered the 
door, and truly he was a fine tall fellow, his skin 
as yellow as the yolk of an egg, and he had a 
beard all around his jaws. His body was more 
than eight feet tall and his surname was Sheng 
and his name was Li, and he could draw a very 
stiff bow. He rode a fierce spirited horse and he 
wielded a long spear. Around his wrist was hung 
by the handle an iron club shining as a tiger’s eye 
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and jointed like a bamboo. When the men on the 
shores of the sea saw him they needed not to look 
at him even, but when they caught the very wind 
of his coming they were so frightened they fell 
flat to the ground. 

Thus did this man come down from his horse 
and when he went into the door he asked, 
“Brother, what illness has my sister-in-law?” 

Sheng Sing answered, saying, “‘She has a very 
strange illness. Pray go in to talk, my Elder 
Brother.” 

Then Sheng Li went in and Sheng Sing com- 
manded the clerks to take the soldiers who had 
come to the inn opposite to drink wine, and he 
told one clerk to lead aside the horse. Then he 
invited Sheng Li within and to seat himself, and 
he poured wine and Sheng Sing said, “Pray go 
with your lady, my Elder Brother, into the room 
and see the one who is ill.” 

Sheng Li and his lady then went into the room 
and there was no one ill there. Then Sheng Li 
asked, saying, ‘Where is the room where my sis- 
ter-in-law lies ill?’ 

Then they saw the goodwife come past from 
the outside, and Chou Yuen and Chou Jun came 
behind her, and Sheng Li asked, “‘Sister-in-law, 
what illness have you?” 

The Goodwife Ku said, “Sir, I make you an 
obeisance. I have the illness called save-my- 
brothers.” 

Sheng Li said, “Here is a very strange thing. 
Save what brothers?” . 

The Goodwife Ku said, “Sir, do not pretend 
you are a deaf and dumb person. You are in the 
midst of the city and can you not have known 
those two are my brothers? And are they not 
yours also, therefore?” 

But Sheng Li said, “TI do not indeed know the 
cause for this. What two brothers are they?” 

The Goodwife Ku said, “Sir, you are above 
me. Yet I can but speak frankly now for the 
business is urgent. These two, Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao, have been wilfully injured by the 
old lord Mao and by Wang The Scribe, and 
sooner or later they will be killed. Now I have 
taken counsel with these two good fellows and 
we have planned a certain way. We will go into 
the city and save them out of the gaol and rescue 
those two brothers and then we will all go and 
join the robbers on Liang Shan P’o, for we fear 


that tomorrow by now the thing will have be- 
come known and that you will be implicated. 
For this, therefore, did I feign an illness, and in- 
vite you and your lady hither. We must plan a 
lasting and convenient way. If you will not go, 
Uncle, we can but go ourselves to the robbers’ 
lair. In these days what justice is there upon the 
Earth and under Heaven? If we escape then 
there will be no trouble. If we stay we shall be 
seized by the law. The proverb has it, ‘What is 
nearest the fire is first burned.’ Uncle, even 
though you go to court for us and suffer for us in 
the gaol there will be no one to bring food to you 
there and to save you. Uncle, what then is your 
mind?” 

Sheng Li answered, “But I am a military of- 
ficial of Teng Chou, and how dare I do such a 
thing as this?’ 

The goodwife said, “If you will not do this 
today, Uncle, then it must be between you and 
me today as to which one of us dies.” 

Then from her side she drew forth two knives, 
and Chou Yuen and Chou Jun each took forth a 
short knife also, but Sheng Li cried out, saying, 
“Sister-in-law, pray stay ! Do not besoimpatient. 
Wait until I have thought awhile and seen what 
is best. Let us take time and consult together.” 

Now the lady Yo was so, frightened that she 
was in a daze and had not been able to speak for 
a long time. Then did the goodwife say again, 
“If you will not go, Uncle, then pray send the 
lady on ahead for a way, and we will go our- 
selves and put forth our hands to do what must 
be done.” 

Sheng Li said, “Although this must be done, 
yet must you wait until I return home and pre- 
pare my goods and my clothing and see what the 
opportunity is. Only then can we proceed.” 

The goodwife said, “Your uncle has already 
told us what the circumstances are. We will on 
the one hand go and rescue them out of the gaol, 
and do you on the other hand go and see to your 
goods.” 

Then Sheng Li sighed and said, “If all of you 
are going to do thus, then how can I refuse? If 
I do not, then must I suffer for you at the court 
afterward. Let be—let be, then! We will join 
together and plan and then go forth.” 

Then Chou Yuen was told to return to his 
lair and make ready his treasure and horses, and 
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he was to bring the twenty-odd faithful mem he 
had and come to the shop and from there they 
would start and Chou Yuen went, therefore. 
Then Sheng Sing was told to come into the city 
and ask Yo Ho for news and take the oppor- 
tunity to fix the time of the plot and tell the 
matter secretly to Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao. 
The next day Chou Yuen of the lair of The 
Mountain Of Ascending Clouds having gath- 
ered together his silver and gold went with his 
men to the place assigned. In Sheng Sing’s 
house there were also some seven or eight loyal 
clerks, and the ten-odd soldiers whom Sheng Li 
had brought with him. In all there were more 
than forty men and Sheng Sing killed two pigs 
and a sheep and everyone ate himself full. 

Then The Goodwife Ku put her sword next 
her flesh and she dressed herself as one who takes 
food to a prisoner in the gaol and Sheng Sing 
went with Sheng Li and Chou Yuen and Chou 
Jun and each took his men with him and they 
divided their numbers to avoid Suspicion. 


Let it be told now that the head gaoler in the 
Teng Chou gaol, Pao Chi, having received the 
silver of the old lord Mao, set about taking the 
lives of Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao. On that day 
Yo Ho took his cruel club and he stood at the 
door of the gaol called The Lion’s Mouth. There 
he suddenly heard the outer bell ring. And Yo 
Ho asked, “Who is it?” 

The Goodwife Ku answered, saying, “It is a 
woman who brings food.” 

Now Yo Ho had already guessed who it was 
and he came to open the gate and he let the good- 
wife come in and he closed the gate again, and 
the woman was even about to pass along when 
at that moment Pao Chi sat in the center of the 
gaol hall. When he saw her he shouted out, say- 
ing, ““Who is this woman? How dares she bring 
food like this into the gaol? From ancient times 
until now even the wind is shut out of this gaol.” 

But Yo Ho replied, “This is the elder sister of 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao and she comes her- 
self to bring them food.” 

Then the head gaoler Pao shouted out, “Do 
not allow her to go in! You take it in yourself, 
and there is an end of it!” 

So Yo Ho asked for the food and he went and 
he opened the door of the gaol and gave it to the 


pair. And Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao asked him, 
saying, “Uncle, what of the matter of which you 
spoke to us last night?” 

Then Yo Ho answered, “Your sister has come 
and she does but wait until those within and 
without are near, then she will begin.” 

Then Yo Ho freed them from their fetters 
and even as he did so a lesser gaoler came to make 
report to the head gaoler, saying, “Captain 
Sheng knocks at the gate and wishes to come in.” 

The head gaoler said, “But he is a captain of 
the soldiers, and what has he to do here in my 
gaol? Do not open the gate.” 

Now The Goodwife Ku had walked slowly 
along until she had come before the hall where 
the head gaoler sat when suddenly again a cry 
came from outside, saying, “Captain Sheng is in 
a mighty wrath and he is beating the gate!” 

At this the head, gaoler in great anger came 
out from the hall. Then the goodwife gave a 
great cry, “Where are my brothers?” 

And shé took out the glittering shining knives 
from her person. Then did the head gaoler see the 
outlook was very bad for him and he went out 
from the hall. Now Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao, 
holding high their racks, were just dashing out a 
hole in the wall of the gaol and they met the head 
gaoler full on, and the head gaoler had no time 
to stay them for Hsieh Pao lifted up his rack and 
brought it down and he split into fragments the 
skull of the head gaoler. 

Then did the goodwife come forward with 
her knives and she had soon stabbed to death 
two or three of the lesser gaolers and as they 
killed thus they all yelled and fought their way 
out of the gaol. Sheng Sing and Sheng Li, the 
two of them, held the gate to the gaol, and when 
they saw the four coming out they all ran to- 
gether past the magistrate’s court. Chou Yuen 
and Chou Jun had already come out from the 
court and they bore the head of Wang The 
Scribe with them, and they all cried out to- 
gether. 

Then the ones who walked went ahead. Cap- 
tain Sheng, riding his horse and with his bow 
stretched taut to the arrow, rode alone at the last. 
All the people on the street closed their doors 
and none dared to come out. Those who worked 
in the court recognized the Captain Sheng and 
who of them dared to come forth to oppose him? 
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Every one of the others surrounded Captain 
Sheng and they went outside the city and toward 
the Village Of The Three Mile Arch. There, sup- 
porting and leading the lady Yo, they placed her 
in the cart. The Goodwife Ku mounted a horse, 
and thus helping each other they went on, and 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao said to the others, 
“Why do we not revenge ourselves before we go 
upon that hateful old thief, the old lord Mao?” 

And Sheng Li replied, “You have spoken 
well.” 

Then he took aside his brother Sheng Sing 
and his uncle Yo Ho and they guarded the carts 
and went ahead, and he said to them, “We will 
follow you.” 

Shen Sing and Yo Ho then went on with the 
cart guarding it, and Sheng Li led Hsieh Chen 
and Hsieh Pao, Chou Yuen and Chou Jun and 
all the clerks and they all hastened to the village 
of the old lord Mao. Now it happened to be the 
very day on which the son of the old lord made a 
feast for his father to congratulate him upon his 
birthday and they were there eating and drink- 
ing and they were not prepared and this horde of 
good fellows, yelling as they came, dashed in 
killing their way in. Of all that house they left 
not one. They killed the old lord and his son.and 


their wives and their children and there was not 


one left. Then they went into the inner rooms 
and they gathered together some ten-odd bundles 
of gold and treasure and of jewels. In the back of 
the garden they led forth some seven or eight 
good horses and they placed their booty upon 
four of these. And Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao 
chose out some goodly garments and put them 
on, and after this they took-a torch and set fire to 
the whole house. 

Then each man mounted his horse and they 
led forth the others and they had gone not more 
than ten miles when they had caught up with the 
cart and the other men and the horses and they 
went along the road together. And as they passed 
by they took from farmers some three or five 
more good horses and that very night this whole 
horde went toward the mountain to the robbers’ 
lair. In a day or two they had come to Shih 
Yung’s wine shop and Chou Yuen met with 
him and he asked after Yang Ling and Teng 
Fei, and Shih Yung said, “Sung Chiang went to 
attack the village of Chu and these two went 


with him. Twice did they do battle, and I have 
heard it said by one who reported that Yang 
Ling and Teng Fei are both imprisoned there, 
and I do not know how it is with them. We have 
heard that there are three brave young lords in 
the village of Chu, and there is also their instruc- 


‘tor The Iron Staff Luan T’ing Yi. Because of 


these the attackers twice could not break open 
that village.” 

Now Sheng Li when he had heard this laughed 
loudly and he said, “All of us have come to join 
you, although indeed we have not a particle of 
glory. But we will take this opportunity to show 
forth what we can do and we will go and break 
open the village of Chu. How will this be for 
an entrance to the lair?” 

Then Shih Yung was greatly pleased and he 
said, “I would hear this good plan you have.” 

So Sheng Li said, “Luan T’ing Yii and I were 
taught by the same master in ways of battle. 
The ways of war which I know he knows also, 
and the ways he has learned I have learned as 
well. Today we will pretend we are soldiers sent 
from Teng Chou to guard Yiin Chou and we 
come to inquire after them in passing. Surely 
they will come out to meet us and thus we will 
get into the village. Then if we attack from 


‘within and without surely we can conquer the 


village. How is this for a plan?” 

But before he could finish speaking of his plot 
to Shih Yung there was seen to come a lesser 
fighting man who came to make report, saying, 
“Wu Yung has come down the mountain and 
he is going forward to the village of Chu to 
come to the rescue.” 

Shih Yung heard this and he told the fighting 
man quickly to ask Wu Yung to come hither and 
see them. Before he had finished speaking there 
came fighting men and horsemen to the front of 
the shop and they were Lii Fang, Kao Shen, and 
the three brothers Juan. After them came the 
counselor Wu Yung and he had with him five 
hundred men and horses. Shih Yung met them 
and brought them into the wine shop and they 
all met those who had come, and those told why 
they had come thither and the plan they had 
made. Wu Yung heard it and he said with great 
pleasure, “If all thesé good fellows are willing 
to help the lair then pray do not go up the moun- 


. tain, but come with all speed, I pray you, to the 
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village of Chu and carry out this plan and thus 
complete this glory. How seems this to you?” 

And Sheng Li and all the others were all 
pleased and they all promised. Then Wu Yung 
said, “I will bid the men and the horses go first, 
and then let all the good fellows go behind.” 

Now after Wu Yung had counseled thus he 
went first to Sung Chiang’s camp and there see- 
ing Sung Chiang’s brows knitted together and 
his face sad, Wu Yung poured wine for Sung 
Chiang to drive away his sadness and then he 
told him everything of all the friends whom 
Shih Yung, Yang Ling and Teng Fei had. 
There was the instructor of the military at Teng 
Chou, Sheng Li, who was taught by the same 
master as the instructor in ways of war in the 
village of Chu, and he came this day with eight 
men and they all went to the lair to join with 
them. These had thought of an especial plot of 
how to come to the rescue, and everything was 
now planned that they should fight within the 
village and the others without and so they would 
aid each other, and they were even now coming 
to see him. , 

When Sung Chiang had finished hearing this, 
he was overjoyed and he threw his despondency 
beyond the clouds of the ninth heaven and in all 
haste he commanded a feast to be prepared in the 
lair to entertain them all as soon as they came. 


Let it then be told of Sheng Li and how he told 
his men to follow the horses and men and go 
thither to encamp with the others. He only took 
with him Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Chou Yuen, 
Chou Jun, Sheng Sing, The Goodwife Ku and 
Yo Ho, eight in all, and they all came to pay 
respects to Sung Chiang. After they had per- 
formed the rites of courtesy Sung Chiang had 
wine prepared and a feast made ready for them 
to eat, and of this no more need be told. 


Wu Yung then gave forth a secret command 
to everyone and he told them that they should 
do thus on the third day and thus on the fifth 
day. When he had finished commanding them 
Sheng Li and the others having their plans made, 
all went with their men and carts toward the vil- 
lage of Chu, there to do what they had to do. 

But it must be told again of what the coun- 
selor Wu Yung said. He said, “Pray let the chief 


Tai Chung return at once to the lair and quickly 
bring these four chiefs hither to me, for I have 
ways to use them.” 


If he had not bade Tai Chung to go that very 
night and seek those four men then would not 
have 


To the watery lair had been added more wings 
still, 

Though the villages were'never more so strong 
as the hill. 


What four men therefore did Wu Yung seek? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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tain Wu Yung ask Tai Chung, saying, “Good 
Brother, return for me to the mountain lair and 
seek out The Iron Faced P’ei Hsiian, The Magic 
Scribe Siao Jang, The Strong Armed Gorilla 
Hou Chien and The Jade Armed Warrior Ching 
Ta Chien, and tell these men to bring all they 
ought to have with them. Let them come down 
the mountain by night, for I have ways to use 
them.” 

Tai Chung went therefore. Now there were 
seen to come soldiers from the outside of the 
camp and they came to make report, saying, “Hu 
Ch’en of the western village of the Hu family is 
leading out sheep and carrying jars of wine and 
he is coming especially to beg to see you.” 
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Sung Chiang commanded that he should be 
asked to come thither. Then Hu Ch’en came 
there to the central tent and he made two obei- 
sances and he said humbly, “My little sister was 
too unmannerly in that short time and she is too 
young and she does not understand how people 
should behave and in her carelessness she has of- 
fended you. Now she is captured, and I come to 
implore the great captain to forgive her, for this 
sister of mine is already promised to one in the 
village of the Chu family. She should not have 
in that short space of time showed forth all her 
skill of war so that now she has fallen to be your 
prisoner. If we receive your forgiveness, O Great 
Chief, so that you will forgive and release her, 
however much you want of us, we ought to give 
to you according to your demand.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “I pray you sit down 
and let us talk. Such as those in the village of 
Chu—how mannerlessare they! They are contin- 
ually oppressing us who live in the lair, and for 
this we have brought hither our fighting men to 
take our revenge. But this had naught to do with 
_ you of the Hu village. Nevertheless, your sister 
has captured my Wang The Dwarf Tiger, and 
for this did we take her in exchange. If you will 
bring Wang The Dwarf Tiger back and give 
him to me, I will return your sister to you.” 

Hu Ch’en answered, saying, “I did not foresee 
that the Chu village would already have taken 
this good fellow.” 

Then the counselor Wu Yung said, ‘““Where is 
this Wang The Dwarf Tiger of ours now?” 

Hu Ch’en replied, “He is now held and fet- 
tered in the village of Chu. How dare this lowly 
one go there to seek him?” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If you do not go 
and seek out Wang The Dwarf Tiger and return 
him to me, then how can you have back your sis- 
ter?” 

But Wu Yung said, “Brother Chief, do not 
speak like this.—Sir, pray listen to but one word 
from me. From now on if there is any trouble at 
the village of Chu you shall not send out men 
from your village to aid them. If anyone from 
the village of Chu takes refuge with you, you are 


to seize him and hold him. When you so seize a. 


man then will I return your sister to your village. 
But here is a pity and it is that she is not now in 
this camp. We sent her the other day to the 


mountain lair to be cared for by the father of 
Sung Chiang. Pray rest your heart and return. 
Surely have I a way for this.” 

And Hu Ch’en promised, saying, ‘From this 
time forth will I indeed go no more to their aid. 
If any man comes from that village to mine 
surely will I bring him here into your presence 
fettered.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “If you do this in truth 
it will be more to me than if you gave me silver 
and gold.” 

So Hu Ch’en made obeisance and gave his 
thanks and went away. 


Now Sheng Li changed the letters on his ban- 
ner to those saying he came as captain from Teng 
Chou, and he led a company of men and horses 
and they all came before the back gate of the vil- 
lage of the Chu family and the men on the wall 
there seeing from the banner that they were come 
from Teng Chou took the report into the village. 
Luan T’ing Yii, hearing it was Captain Sheng of 
Teng Chou, came to see him, and he said to the 
three Chu brothers, “This Captain Sheng is my 
brother, and we learned our military skill to- 
gether. I do not know why he has come hither to- 
day.” 

Then leading out twenty and more men and 
horses, he opened the village gate and he caused 
the drawbridge to be put down and he went out 
to meet Sheng Li. And Sheng Li and all his men 
came down from their horses and after they had 
all performed the rites of courtesy Luan T’ing 
Yii asked, saying, ‘Good Brother, you are guard 
in Teng Chou and why have you come hither?” 

Sheng Li answered, saying, “The one above 
me has sent forth a command and he has ap- 
pointed me to be changed with the one in Ying 
Chou to oppose the robbers in Liang Shan P’o. 
I pass here on my way, and I heard you, my 
Brother, were here in this village of the Chu 
family, and so I have come on purpose to ask 
after you. I did think first to come by the front 
gate, but I saw many men and horses there be- 
fore the village, and I could not force my way 
through, and so I sought out a way to come here 
by small paths so that I might come in to make 
my obeisances before my brother.” 

Luan T’ing Yi said, “We have these last days 
been fighting daily with the robbers and we have 
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also captured several of their chiefs and we have 
them here in the village. If we can but capture 
the head of them all, Sung Chiang, then we will 
take them all together to the magistrate. Heaven 
has sent us the fortune that you, my Brother, 
have come hither to aid us. Truly it is as though 
upon gold were flowers carved, as if upon the 
drought-smitten fields, rains poured down.” 

But Sheng Li laughed and said, “No skill have 
I, but pray see how I shall help you to seize these 
and so complete your glory.” ; 

Then Luan T’ing Yii was overjoyed and he 
led all these into the village and then he drew 
up again the drawbridge and closed the village 
gate. And Sheng Li and all the men with him 
arranged themselves and their horses. They 
changed their clothing and they all went to the 
great hall and there met with Chu Ch’ao Feng, 
and they met there also Chu The Dragon, Chu 
The Tiger and Chu The Tiger Cub. The whole 
family of these was there in the hall to meet with 
them and Luan T’ing Yii led Sheng Li and the 
others forward into the hall and when the rites 
of courtesy had been performed, Luan T’ing Yi 
said to Chu Ch’ao Feng, “This good brother of 
mine, Sheng Li, who is nicknamed after a warrior 
of old, Yi Ts’e, has been the instructor of sol- 
diers at Teng Chou and now the general has sent 
him hither to protect this region of Yiin Chou.” 

Then Chu Ch’ao Feng said, “This old man 
who am I, I am also one of those beneath your 
tule.” 

But Sheng Li said, “And what is there to talk 
about in so small and lowly an official place as 
mine? At all times do I hope for your guidance 
that you will point out to me that which I ought 
to do.” 

Then the three Chu sons invited each guest to 
take his seat, and Sheng Li then asked, saying, 
“These several days you have been fighting and 
you must be weary.” 

Chu The Dragon answered, saying, “Nor 
could it be seen who was victor and who van- 
quished. But you, Honored Brothers, who have 
come riding so far on your horses, it has not been 
easy to come so far without fatigue.” 

Then Sheng Li commanded that his two sis- 
ters-in-law be led back to make greeting to the 
ladies of the Chu house, and after this he called 
for Sheng Sing and Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao 


to come forward and make themselves known, 
and he said, “These three are my brothers,” and 
pointing to Yo Ho he said, ‘“‘This is one who was 
sent to me from Yiin Chou to bid me come 
thither.” Pointing to Chou Yuen and Chou Jun 
he said, “These are two military officials sent 
hither from Teng Chou.” 

Now the old Chu and the three sons of Chu, 
although they were clever, when they saw he had 
his women with him and much goods and many 
fighting men and horses and when they heard he 
was a brother-friend of their teacher Luan T’ing 
Yi, how could they doubt Sheng Li? They did 
but see to killing cows and horses and they pre- 
pared a feast to welcome them all. After a day 
or two were passed, and the third day was come, 
a fighting man of the village made report, say- 
ing, “Sung Chiang is again leading men and 
horsemen and he is charging upon the village.” 

Then Chu The Tiger Cub said, “I will mount 
my horse and go myself and capture this robber,” 
and he went out of the village and he let down 
the drawbridge and he led out more than a hun- 
dred horsemen and there were some five hundred 
men and more. And there came forward two 
leaders from among them and they had bows 
and arrows thrust into their girdles, and whip- 
ping up their horses, they held their weapons 
aloft. Now one was Hua Yung, and when Chu 
The Tiger Cub saw him he urged his horse on and 
holding his weapon he came forward to fight. 
Hua Yung also pressed his horse on to meet Chu 
The Tiger Cub, and the two there in front of 
The Ridge Of The Lonely Dragon fought some 
tens of rounds and it could not be told who was 
victor and who vanquished. Then Hua Yung 
made a false feint and he turned his horse about. 
Even as The Tiger Cub was about to give his 
horse free rein in pursuit, there was one behind 
him who knew Hua Yung who said, “Sir, do not 
pursue him. Perhaps you will fall into his plot 
for this man is greatly skilled with the bow and 
arrows.” 

When The Tiger Cub heard this, he drew back 
his horse and pursued no more. He led back his 
men and horsemen and went toward the village 
and there he drew up again the drawbridge. 
When he looked again at Hua Yung, he also 
had led away his fighting men and horsemen and 
gone back. 
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Then Chu The Tiger Cub went to the hall 
and there he dismounted and he went into the 
inner hall to drink wine and Sheng Li asked him, 
saying, “Little General, what robber did you 
capture today?” — 

And Chu The Tiger Cub replied, ‘Among 
those robbers who is that Hua Yung, who is ter- 
rible with his weapon? I fought with him more 
than fifty rounds and then he turned away. Even 
as I was about to pursue him my fighting men 
said, “That thing is skilled with the bow and 
arrow, and for this we took each our men and 
led them home again.” 

Sheng Li said, “Tomorrow if you wish, al- 
though I have no skill, I will take from him sev- 
eral of his men.” : 

On that day as they feasted they told Yo Ho 
to sing them a song, that all might be merry, 
and when night came they parted. 

Again they rested another night. At the fifth 
watch of the fourth day there came suddenly a 
fighting man of the village who made report, 
saying, “Sung Chiang and his fighting men and 
horses have come again to the front of the 
_ village.” 

Then the three, Chu The Dragon, Chu The 
Tiger and Chu The Tiger Cub, all put on their 


garb of war and they went outside the gate of ~ 


the village and there inthe far distance they 
could hear the beating of gongs and the beating 
of drums and the sound of shouting and they 
could see banners waving. Shouting their war 


cry they went forward. Opposite the fighting - 


men were already ranked. On this side the old 
lord Chu sat above the village gate and on the 
left was Luan T’ing Yi, and on the right was 
Captain Sheng. The three Chu sons and all the 
men and horsemen that Sheng Li had brought 
with him were beside the gate. Soon Sung Chi- 
ang’s men were seen. There was The Leopard 
Headed Ling Ch’ung, who cursed in a loud voice 
as he came. At this the anger rose in Chu The 
Dragon and he shouted out that the drawbridge 
was to be lowered, and seizing his weapon he 
mounted his horse. Leading a hundred or two 
horsemen he gave a mighty shout and he has- 
tened straight to Ling Ch’ung. Then the gongs 
began to beat beneath the village gate, and on 
both sides the bows were drawn and the repeat- 
ing arrows flew back and forth. 


Then Ling Ch’ung, whirling his weapon like 
a snake, came forward to do battle with Chu 
The Dragon and they fought in succession some 
thirty and more rounds and it could not be told 
who was victor and who vanquished. Each side 
then beat their gongs and each man retired. Then 
was Chu The Tiger in a mighty rage and he took 
up his knife and he mounted his horse and he 
galloped to the front of the village. There in a 
great voice he called for Sung Chiang to come 
forth and do battle. Before he had finished 
speaking Sung Chiang from among his ranks 
sent forth one of his captains riding on horse- 
back. This was He Whom No Obstacle Can 
Stay, Mu Hung, and he came out to do battle 
with Chu The Tiger. The two fought together 
more than thirty rounds, and again there was 
neither victor nor vanquished. 

Then Chu The Tiger Cub, seeing this, grew 
mighty in anger, and taking his weapon he flew 
upon his horse and he led out some two hundred 
and more horsemen and they charged to the front 
of the village. From among Sung Chiang’s ranks 
there came one, who was Yang Hsiung, and he 
came out upon his horse and with his weapon, 
and he came flying out to do battle with The Ti- 
ger Cub. Sheng Li, seeing them fighting there, 
could be patient no longer and then he called 
Sheng Sing, “Bring out my jointed iron staff and 
bring my garments of war and my headdress and 
lead my own horse hither.” 

Now this horse was a black horse and it could 
run three hundred miles in a day. It was sad- 
dled and they placed three girths about its belly. 
On Sheng Li’s wrist he hung his jointed staff, 
sharp as a tiger’s eyes, and with his weapon he 
rode forth. Then did the gong beat in the village- 
of Chu and Sheng Li rode his horse forth to the 
front of the village. And these came forth from 
the ranks of Sung Chiang, Ling Ch’ung, Mu 
Hung and Yang Hsiung, and they came forward 
and reining in their horses stood before the ranks 
of men. Sheng Li had already galloped forward 
on his horse and he said, “See how, worthless as 
I am, I shall capture all these!” 

Now Sheng Li brought his horse to a stand 
and he asked, shouting, “If there be a good war- 
rior among your ranks of robbers, let him come 
forth to do battle with me!” 

Then was there a sound of horse bells from 
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among Sung Chiang’s ranks and a horse and rider 
galloped forth. When they looked to see who it 
was, they saw it was The One Who Heeds Not 


His Life Shih Hsiu, and he came forward to _ 


fight with Sheng Li. The two horses came to- 
gether and each man raised his weapon. They 
fought some fifty-odd rounds, when Sheng Li 
feigned and he allowed Shih Hsiu to charge at 
him with his weapon and then he dodged aside 
and with little effort he lifted Shih Hsiu up from 
his horse, and holding him fast under his arm he 
carried him to the front of the village and there 
cast him down. Then he shouted out, “Take him 
and bind him!” 

The three Chu sons then rushed forward into 
the ranks of Sung Chiang’s men and stirred them 
up and scattered them all. Then they called their 
soldiers and went back beneath the gate tower. 
There they saw Sheng Li and all the others with 
their hands clasped in the obeisance of respect. 
Sheng Li then asked, “In all how many robbers 
have been captured ?” 

Then old Chu Ch’ao Feng replied, “First we 
captured a Shih Ch’ien. Then we captured a spy 
Yang Ling. Again we captured a Huang Hsin. 
In the village of Hu they captured a Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger. Upon the battle field we captured 
two, Ch’ing Ming and Teng Fei. Today we have 
captured this Shih Hsiu. This is the very one 
who burned down my inn. Altogether we have 
seven.” 


Sheng Li said, “Let us not injure one of them. 


Quickly make seven prisoner carts and place 
them therein, and give them some wine and 
some rice to nourish their bodies. Do not let them 
starve nor injure them for it will not look well. 
Then when we have captured Sung Chiang, we 
will take them all together to the eastern capital, 
and so will your name be spread wide over the 
earth, and they will tell of the Chu village.” 

And Chu Ch’ao Feng thanked him, saying, 
“Great fortune was it for us that you, Sir Cap- 
tain, came to help us. In my opinion this rob- 
bers’ lair ought to be destroyed.” 

Then he invited Sheng Li to come to the in- 
ner hall and drink wine. Shih Hsiu of course was 
put into the prisoner’s cart. 


You, Noble Sirs, who read, listen to me. The 
skill of Shih Hsiu in fighting was no less than 


Sheng Li’s, but in order that the men of the vil- 
lage might be wholly deceived Shih Hsiu was 
captured on purpose, so that the men of Chu 
might the more believe in Sheng Li. Then se- 
cretly did Sheng Li bid these three, Chou Yuen, 
Chou Jun, and Yo Ho go to the inner hall of the 
village where the prisoners were and see where 
every door and window was. When Yang Ling 
and Teng Fei saw them they were secretly 
pleased. Yo Ho, spying on all sides, saw there 
was no one there, and he told a little of the news 
to them and The Goodwife Ku and the lady Yo 
were within and they also had seen where the 
windows and doors were. 


On the fifth day Sheng Li and the others were 
all in the village idling here and there, and in 
the early part of the morning after they had 
eaten their early meal they saw a village fight- 
ing man come to make report, saying, “Today 
Sung Chiang has divided his men into four ranks 
and he comes to attack the village.” 

Sheng Li said, “And even though he divided 
into ten what of it! Do not let the men be im- 
patient. Let them only be early prepared. Let 
barbed hooks be made ready and nooses of ropes, 
so that we may capture the robbers alive. The 
dead we will not count.” 

Then the men in the village put on their gar- 


ments of war and Chu Ch’ao Feng led out these 


men himself and when he went up into the gate 
tower to look about him, he saw to the east some 
men and horses. The chief in front of them was 
the Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung. Behind him 
were Li Chin and Juan The Second. There were 
in all more than five hundred men and horses. 
Then from the west were seen to come also some 
five hundred men and horses, and the chief who 
led them was Hua Yung, and those behind him 
were Chang Heng and Chang Shun. When he 
looked from the south tower he saw also five hun- 
dred men and horses and there were three chiefs 
in front who were Mu Hung, Yang Hsiung, and 
The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and there were 
men and horsemen on all four sides. 

Now did all the drums of war begin to sound 
and there was a mighty sound of shouting. Luan 
Ting Yi, hearing it, said, “Today, when these 
come to do battle with us we must not consider 
them lightly. I will take a company of men and 
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go out the back gate and I will do battle with 
these to the north and west.” 

And Chu The Dragon said, “I will go out the 
front gate and I will do battle with those to the 
east.” 

And Chu The Tiger said, “I will also go out 
the back gate and I will kill those to the west 
and the south.” 

And Chu The Tiger Cub said, “I will myself 
go out the front gate and I will capture Sung 
Chiang. He is the greatest chieftain among the 
robbers.” ; 

Then was Chu Ch’ao Feng greatly pleased 
and he gave wine to them all and each mounted 
his horse, and each man led with him some three 
hundred horsemen and all the others stayed 
about the village and shouted their war cries. 

Now at this time Chou Yuen and Chou Jun 
each secretly bearing a great axe watched to the 
left of the gaol where the prisoners were, and 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao, with hidden weap- 
ons, did not leave the back gate. The Goodwife 
Ku first set apart some soldiers to guard the lady 
Yo, and then she herself took her pair of knives 
and’walked back and forth before the great hall 
waiting until she heard from without the signal 
for battle. 


Let it be told now that thrice did the drums 
of battle sound in the village of Chu, and a 
rocket was sent up. Then the front and back 
gates were both opened and the drawbridge was 
let down and they all went charging forth to 
battle. The four companies of soldiers went for- 
ward and they divided into four directions. Be- 
hind them Sheng Li led forth ten-odd fighting 
_men and stood by the drawbridge and Sheng 
Sing within the gate took the banner he had 
brought with him and raised it on the tower 
above the gate. Yo Ho then taking up his weapon 
came forth singing and Chou Yuen and Chou 
Jun, hearing Yo Ho sing, shouted several times 
and whirling their axes killed some tens of the 
men who guarded the gaol and they opened the 
prisoners’ carts and freed the seven great tigers. 
Each of them seized a weapon from the rack and 
they raised one shout together. Then The Good- 
wife Ku took out her pair of knives and leaped 
into the hall and with a blow apiece she killed 
every woman there. 


Now Chu Ch’ao Feng, seeing the outlook was 
evil, was about to leap into a well when with 
one thrust of his knife he was overturned by 
Shih Hsiu, and his head was cut off. Then those 
ten-odd good fellows divided and killed the men 
in the village. Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao at the 
back gate went to the haystacks and set them 
afire and the black smoke filled the very heavens. 
Then the four companies of robbers, seeing the 
fire in the village, pushed forward with every 
strength. Chu The Tiger, seeing the fire blaze 
forth, first hastened back. Sheng Li was guard- 
ing the drawbridge and with a mighty shout he 
said, “You, there—whither do you go?” And he 
stood across the bridge. 

Then did Chu The Tiger understand and he 
turned his horse’s head and again hastened to- 
ward Sung Chiang. Here Lii Fang and Kao Shen 
on their horses raised their barbed spears and 
soon Chu The Tiger and his horse were stabbed 
and lying upon the ground and all the robbers 
rushed forward and chopped them into bits like 
dust. The village fighting men in front then scat- 
tered and ran away and Sheng Li and Sheng 
Hsin went out to meet Sung Chiang and bring 
him to the village. 

Now on the road to the east Chu The Dragon 
could not overcome Ling Ch’ung and on his fly- 
ing horse he galloped to the back of the village. 
When he had come beside the drawbridge he saw 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao throwing down the 
dead bodies of the villagers they had killed from 
the tower above the gate. In great haste Chu The 
Dragon turned his horse to the north, and sud- 
denly he came upon The Black Whirlwind who 
leaped from a great distance. whirling his two 
battle axes. He soon cut off the legs of the en- 
emy’s horse and Chu The Dragon had no time 
to return his blows and he tumbled on to the 
ground. There with one blow of his axe Li K’uei 
split his head apart. 

Chu The Tiger Cub, hearing the report from 
the village, did not dare to return. He went for 
refuge to the village of Hu, and there Hu Ch’en 
told the villagers to capture him, and they took 
ropes and tied him and took him to Sung Chi- 
ang. But on the way they met Li K’uei and with 
one blow of his axe he cut off The Tiger Cub’s 
head, and the villagers all scattered and went 
away. Then Li K’uei whirling his axes went to 
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attack Hu Ch’en. Hu Ch’en, seeing the outlook 
was evil for him, turned his horse and went off 
alone into the wilderness, and left his home and 
escaped for his life, and went toward Yien An 
Fu. Later in another dynasty he became a 
general. 

Let it be told further that Li K’uei thus killed 
whomever he saw without any stay and thus he 
charged into the village of the Hu family. There 
he killed clean the whole house of the lord Hu, 
nor did he leave one alive. Then he commanded 
the villagers to bring such horses as were there 


and he commanded all the treasure to be brought ‘ 


and there were loads for some forty or fifty 
horses. After this he set fire to the village and 
then he went to Sung Chiang and presented all 
to him. 

Now let it be said that Sung Chiang was there 
sitting in the central hall of the Chu village and 
all the chieftains came to pay their allegiance to 
him and in all there were some four or five 
hundred men. Of good horses there had been 
seized more than five hundred and the cows and 
sheep that had been seized were beyond number. 
Sung Chiang seeing all this was greatly rejoiced 
and he said, “I do but grieve that we killed that 
good fellow, Luan T’ing Yi.” P 

Even as he was thus grieving he heard one 
making report and saying, “The Black Whirl- 
wind has burned the village of Hu and he is 
bringing the heads he has cut off as a pledge.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “But the other day 
the village of Hu had already paid its allegiance 
to us. Who bade him go and kill these? Why 
has he burned their village?” 

Then The Black Whirlwind was seen coming, 
covered with blood from head to foot, his axes 
thrust into his girdle, and he came straight into 
Sung Chiang’s presence and made loud greeting 
and he said, “It was I, your younger brother, who 
killed Chu The Dragon. Chu The Tiger did I 
also smite. That Hu Ch’en has run away. The 


whole house of the old lord Hu I have killed’ 


clean. I, your younger brother, have come to ask 
your praise.” 

But Sung Chiang shouted out, “You were 
seen to kill Chu The Dragon, but these others, 
did you truly kill them?’ 

And The Black Whirlwind answered, “I 


killed as I went and without any let. I hastened 
to the village of Hu and there I came upon the 
brother of The Green Snake bringing The Tiger 
Cub out of the village. I killed him with one 
blow of my axe. It is only a pity that that Hu 
Ch’en has run away. I have killed his village 
clean and there is not one left.” 

Then Sung Chiang shouted, saying, “Such as 
you! Who told you to go there? Surely you knew 
that the other day the village of Hu gave us 
their allegiance. Why have you not listened to 
my words? Why did you go of your own accord 
and kill them and so wilfully disobey my 
commands?” 

Li K’uei replied, “You have forgotten but I 
have surely not forgotten. Those things but the 
other day told that woman to chase you, Elder 
Brother, and kill you. And now you want to be 
friends with them! Nor did you take the woman 
for your wife! Then why do you look on them 
as brothers-in-law and fathers-in-law 2?” 

But Sung Chiang shouted out, “You Iron Ox! 
Do not speak like a fool! Why should I want 
that woman? I have assuredly a place for her. 
You black thing, how many have you taken 
alive?” 

Li Kuei answered, “And to what cursed liv- 
ing man would I pay heed? If I saw one I killed 
him!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “You have disobeyed 
my commands. You deserve to be beheaded. 
But I will measure to your crime the righteous- 
ness of having killed Chu The Dragon and Chu 
The Tiger Cub. The next time you disobey my 
commands surely will I not forgive you.” 

At this The Black Whirlwind laughed and 
said, “Although I have not any glory for it, yet 
have I made myself happy with all this killing!” 

Then was the counselor Wu Yung seen com- 
ing near leading a company of horsemen and 
they all came to the village, and they poured out 
wine to do honor to Sung Chiang. And Sung 
Chiang took counsel with Wu Yung as to how 
they might lay waste the village of Chu. But, 
hearing this, Shih Hsiu made bold to remind 
them that there was the old man who had pointed 
out the road to him and other good men in the 
village who might not be injured. When Sung 
Chiang heard this he bade Shih Hsiu go and ask 
the old man to come hither and when Shih Hsiu 
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had not been long gone he led the old man back 
to the village, and the old man made obeisance 
to Sung Chiang and to Wu Yung. Then Sung 
Chiang took out a packet of smooth silver and 
with it he rewarded the old man and bade him 
remain forever a dweller in this village and he 
said, “If it had not been for the mercy you have 
shown us, Old Man, we would have laid waste 
this village nor would we have left one house. 
But because your house has been good to us for 
this will we forgive the whole village.” 

The old man could but kneel and give thanks. 
Again did Sung Chiang say, “Day after day have 
I disturbed you who dwell here as common peo- 
ple. Today we have broken into the village of 
Chu and we have injured your village. But we 
will give to every house a measure of rice to show 
forth our friendliness.” 

Then did he bid the old man be the chief one 
to divide the rice and he had the rice left after 
the measures were given put onto carts, and he 
gave gold and silver and treasure to all the fight- 
ing men and their captains. The rest, the cows, 
sheep, mules and horses and such things he sent 
to the robbers’ lair to be used. In seizing the vil- 
lage of Chu he had joy, and when all the fight- 
ing men and horses and goods were prepared he 
set forth. He had also many new chieftains, 
Sheng Li, Sheng Sing, Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, 
Chou Yuen, Chou Jun, Yo Ho, The Goodwife 
Ku, and the seven good fellows they had saved. 

And Sheng Li and his company brought with 
them their own horses and such goods as they 
had brought with them, and with his family and 
the lady Yo they all went with the others up to 
the mountain lair. At this time of departure did 
the villagers and the peasants of that country- 
side, supporting their old and leading their lit- 
tle ones, come forth and burn incense and paper 
money and they lit lanterns and candles all along 
the sides of the road and they knelt and made 
obeisance and gave thanks. 

Sung Chiang and the others all mounted their 
horses, and the horsemen and fighting men were 
divided into three companies, and through that 
night they returned to the lair. 


The story now is divided. Let it be told that 
The Eagle Who Smites The Heavens Li Yiin 
was only now healed of his arrow wound, and 


he had closed the gate of the village nor did he 
come forth. But secretly he continually sent 
forth men to spy out what was happening at the 
village of Chu, and he heard how it had been 
broken into by Sung-Chiang, and he was half 
frightened and half pleased. Then was a vil- 
lager seen coming to make report and he said, 
“The magistrate of Yin Chou brings hither 
some thirty or fifty strong men, and he asks 
concerning the village of Chu.’ | 

In great haste Li Yiin told Tu Hsing to open 
the village gate and to let down the drawbridge 
and go forth to meet them and bring them to 
the village. Li Yiin wrapped his wounded hand 
in a length of white silk and he came forth to 
greet them, and to ask them to come into the 
guest hall of the village. The magistrate came 
down from his horse and he came to the hall and 
sat down in the central seat. Beside him sat his 
scribe. On the other hand beneath him sat the 
chief of those who make arrests. Beyond these 
there were several guards. Outside the hall were 
many wardens and keepers from the gaol. When 
Li Yun had made obeisance he stood before the 
magistrate and the magistrate asked him, say- 
ing, ‘How did these murders come about in the 
village of Chu?” 

And Li Yiin made answer, saying, “Because 
this humble one was wounded with an arrow by 
Chu The Tiger Cub, so that my left arm was 
injured, I closed the gate and dared not go forth, 
and I do not know the truth.” 

But the magistrate said, “You speak like a 
fool! The Chu village has sent me a report ac- 
cusing you that you have joined yourself to the 
robbers and directed their horsemen to the vil- 
lage. The other day you received as gifts riding 
horses, sheep, wine and silks and satins and treas- 
ures, silver and gold. How can you deny this?” 

Li Yiin said humbly, “This humble one is a 
man who knows the law, and how would I dare 
receive their gifts?” 

The magistrate said, “Scarcely can I believe 
what you say. I shall take you to the court and 
there you may face your accusers plainly.” And 
he shouted to the guards and to the runners from 
the gaol that this man was to be seized and taken 
to the court where he might face his accuser. 
Then did the guards and the gaolers from both 
sides lay hold on Li Yin and bind him, and they 
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surrounded the magistrate as he mounted his 
horse. Again the magistrate asked, ‘“Which is Tu 
Hsing, the bailiff?’ 

And Tu Hsing answered, “‘This humble one 
is he.” 

Then the magistrate said, “There is your name 
on the accusation—Take him also and let him 
be bound.” 

Then did the company come out of the vil- 
lage and thus did they take Li Yin and Tu 
Hsing, and they departed from the village of 
Li and they went with all speed, nor did they 
let their feet so much as leave the ground. 

But when they had gone not more than some 
ten miles they saw Sung Chiang leap out of the 
wood and with him Ling Ch’ung, Hua Yung, 
Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu, and their fighting 
men and horsemen, and they stood in the road. 
And Ling Ch’ung shouted mightily and he said, 
“The good fellows of the mountain lair are gath- 
ered together here!” 

That magistrate and his men did not dare to 
oppose the robbers. They threw down Li Yin 
and Tu Hsing and ran for their lives. Sung Chi- 
ang shouted, ‘“‘After them with all speed!” 

So the robbers all pursued for a while and 
then they came back, saying, “If we could catch 
them we would already have killed this accursed 
old magistrate, but we do not know where they 
are.” 

Then they took off the bonds from Li Yiin 
and Tu Hsing and they opened their fetters and 
led two horses up and gave them to the two men 
to ride upon. And Sung Chiang said, “Pray, No- 
ble Sirs, come to our lair and hide yourselves for 
a while.” 

Li Yiin replied, “This indeed we cannot do. 
If you have killed the magistrate it has nothing 
to do with me.” 

But Sung Chiang laughed and said, “Then 
why was the magistrate thus disputing with 
you? If we had gone, surely it would have had 
something to do with you. If you, Sir, will not 
become a robber, then at least come and live for 


a few days in the mountain lair, and when we | 


have heard there is no danger then come down 
again and it will not be too late.” 

And he would not let Li Yiin and Tu Hsing 
decide, but he took them willy-nilly, and how 
could they set themselves against so great a com- 


pany? They could but go on. Then did the three 
companies of men and horsemen go winding 
along the road back to the mountain lair. 

Now the chieftains in the lair, Ch’ao Kai and 
the others, beating drums and blowing pipes, 
came down the mountain to meet them, and they 
poured forth the wine of greeting, and then they 
all went up to the lair and gathered in the Hall 
Of Meeting, and there they sat in the shape of a 
fan. Li Yiin and Tu Hsing were presented to all 


‘the chieftains, and when they had performed the 


rites of courtesy Li Yiin said respectfully to 
Sung Chiang, “We two humble ones have al- 
ready been thus brought to your great lair and we 
have met all these chieftains. It matters nothing 
to us if we stand here to serve you, but we do 
not know how it is with our homes and families. 
Allow us, therefore, to go down the mountain.” 

At this the counselor Wu Yung laughed and 
he said, “My lord, you are mistaken. We have 
already sent messengers to bring your noble 
family to the mountain. As for your honored vil- 
lage, a torch has already set fire to it so that it 
is now laid waste. Whither then, my lord, will 
you return?” 

But Li Yiin would not believe Wu Yung. 
Suddenly he saw a procession of carts and people 
coming up the mountain. When Li Yiin looked, 
he saw they were the villagers from his own vil- 
lage and the young and old of his own house. 
Then in great haste he went to ask of them and 
his wife answered, “You were seized by the mag- 
istrate and brought hither, and afterwards there 


“came two officers and they brought with them 


four guards and more than three hundred local 
soldiers and they came and confiscated all our 
goods and they put us all into carts. They took 
all our boxes and baskets and cows and sheep 
and horses and donkeys and mules and all such. 
Then they set fire to our courts and burned the 
village.” 

Now when Li Yiin heard this he could but 
cry bitterness, but Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang 
came down from the hall and they knelt before 
him and they acknowledged their guilt and said, 
“We, your brothers, have long heard, Sir, of your 
great name, and because of this have we worked 
this guile. Ten thousand times ten thousand do 
we ask for the noble one’s forgiveness.” 

When Li Yiin heard such words as these he 
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could but let it be as they wished. And then 
Sung Chiang said, “Pray let the honored one’s 
family retire to the two rooms on either side of 
the inner hall.” 

Now Li Yin again saw all these chiefs at the 
front and the back of the hall and he saw that 
they also had wives and children and parents 
with them and so he said to his wife, ‘“We can 
but do as they say.” 

Then Sung Chiang invited him to come into 
the hall and he talked with him for a while of 
small matters, and all were greatly pleased. And 
Sung Chiang seeking to make merriment said, 
“Great lord, look at me now, and see how I shall 
bid that magistrate and his two aides come and 
talk with you.” 

Now the magistrate who had gone to Li Yiin’s 
house was Siao Jang in disguise and the other 
two were Tai Chung and Yang Ling. He who 
was the scribe was P’ei Hsiian, and he who was 
the chief guard was Hou Chien. Then he called 
for the four guards and these were Li Chiin, 
Chang Shun, Ma Ling and Pei Sheng. Li Yiin 
looked at them all, and he was so astonished 
that his mouth hung ajar and he had not a word 
to say. Then Sung Chiang shouted to the lesser 
chieftains quickly to kill cows and horses and so 
make an apology to the lord, and to make a wel- 
come to the twelve new chieftains who came up 
the mountain. These ten were Li Yuin, Sheng Li, 
Sheng Sing, Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Chou Yuen, 
Chou Jun, Tu Hsing, Yo Ho, and Shih Ch’ien. 
Of females there were The Ten Foot Green 
Snake who was the third daughter of the house 
of Hu, The Goodwife Ku, the lady Yo and Li 
Yiin’s lady. For these a separate feast was pre- 
pared in the inner hall. For the lesser chiefs and 
the fighting men and all underlings there were 
of course rewards of food and all else. 

Now in the great hall were there the mighty 
sound of pipes and of drums and all the good 
fellows drank their wine nor did they separate 
until the night. The newly come chieftains were 
each given a place to stay. On the next day again 
there was feasting and all the chiefs were invited 
to come and feast and Sung Chiang called Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger to come and he said, “When 
I was upon the other mountain I promised to find 
you a wife, and ever since then the matter has 
hung in my heart, nor have I forgotten it until 


now. Today my father has a daughter, and he 
seeks a son-in-law who will join his house.” 

Then Sung Chiang himself went and asked 
his father to come out and he led The Ten Foot 
Green Snake to the feasting place. Then Sung 
Chiang himself made apologies to her, saying, 
“This brother of mine, surnamed Wang, al- 
though in skill of war he is lesser than you, my 
Sister, yet did I promise him long ago to find 
him a wife, but from that time to this I have not 
done it. Today, Good Sister, acknowledge my 
father as your own, and let all these chieftains 
be go-betweens, for today is a fortunate, good 
day for weddings. Therefore, Good Sister, wed 
Wang Ying this day.” 

Then The Ten Foot Green Snake, seeing how 
kind a man Sung Chiang was, could not refuse 
him, and the two of them could but make obei- 
sance and give thanks. And Ch’ao Kai and the 
others were greatly rejoiced; and they all ac- 
knowledged that Sung Chiang was a very right- 
eous and kind man. On that day they feasted and 
drank wine and gave congratulations. 

But even as they were in the midst of their 
feasting they saw one come to the foot of the 
mountain who made report, saying, ‘There is a 
man from Yiin Ch’en in the wine shop of Chu 
Kuei. He wishes tocome and meet the chieftains.” 


And Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang heard the 
man’s report and they were rejoiced and said, 
“Tf this man of mercy comes to join us here on 
the mountain, then will the wishes of our whole 
life be fulfilled.” 

Truly is it, 


If it be same to any man to thank or take re- 
venge, then he is mean in heart, 

If black be white to him and wrong be right 
to him, then his is no great part. 


Who then was this man who came from the city 
of Yiin Ch’en? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 
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THE WINGED TIGER 


USES HIS RACK 

TO STRIKE A-MAID. 

THE BEAUTIFUL BEARDED 
IN A CARELESS INSTANT 
LOSES THE 
MAGISTRATE’S SON 


IT IS SAID: es 


minded to give The Green Snake to Wang The 
Dwarf Tiger for wife, and all acclaimed Sung 
Chiang as a good and noble man, and on that day 
again a feast was made for congratulations. Now 
even as they feasted there came a man from Chu 
Kuei’s wine shop, and he came up the mountain 
to make report that in front of the wood upon the 
road there was a great company of travelers pass- 
ing, and the robbers had gone out to stay them. 
Among them was a man who called himself a 
captain of the guards from Yiin Ch’en whose 
name was Lei Heng, and the chieftain Chu Kuei 
held him and now feasted him in the wine shop. 
It was a small robber who first made this report. 

Then Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang, hearing 
it, were greatly rejoiced and they went down at 
once with the counselor Wu Yung to make Lei 
Heng welcome, and Chu Kuei had already sent 
the boat to The Golden Sands with him. When 
Sung Chiang saw him he made haste to kneel and 
give obeisance and he said, “Long have we been 
separated but always has my heart remembered 
you. Why do you pass by us here today?” 

In great haste Lei Heng returned obeisance 
and he said, “I, your younger brother, was sent 
by my own city to go on business to an eastern 
city of Shantung, and now as I return I have 
passed by on your road and the lesser robbers 
stayed us and asked for money to buy our right 


of way. Then did I, your younger brother, men- 
tion my lowly name, and for this did our brother 
Chu stay me.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “Heaven has given me 
this fortune. Pray come into the lair, so that all 
the chieftains may see you and that we may have 
wine and feasting to welcome you.” 

So Lei Heng stayed five days and every day 
he talked with Sung Chiang of many things and 
Ch’ao Kai asked for news of Chu T’ung and Lei 
Heng answered, saying, “Chu T’ung in these 
days is now the governor of the gaols in the city, 
and the new magistrate likes him very much.” 

Then Sung Chiang began to speak in round- 
about ways of Lei Heng’s coming to join them on 
the mountain, but Lei Heng refused, saying that 
his mother was now very old and he could not 
join them, but after his mother was dead he 
would come. After this he made his obeisances 
of farewell and prepared to go down the moun- 
tain, nor could Sung Chiang and the others stay 
him byany urging. And all the chieftains brought 


out gold and silver and gave it to him. Of Sung 


Chiang and Ch’ao Kai it need not be told for 
Lei Heng received thus a great bundle of gold 
and silver and he went down the mountain, and 
all the chieftains escorted him to the mouth of 
the road and there they parted. Then the boat 
took him across to the great road, and so Lei 
Heng returned alone to Yiin Ch’en. Of this no 
more need be said. 


Let it be told further that Ch’ao Kai and 
Sung Chiang returned to the great lair and they 
went into the Hall Of Meeting. There they 
asked the counselor Wu Yung to decide what 
the duty of each should be in the lair, and Wu 
Yung took counsel with Sung Chiang and de- 
cided all things, and on that certain day all the 
chieftains met together to hear the announce- 
ment. Now the chieftains of the outer parts 
where the wine shops stood were first decided 
upon. And Sung Chiang said, “Sheng Sing and 
The Goodwife Ku were from the beginning per-' 
sons who kept a wine shop. Let these two then 
take the place of T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng, 
and let these two be used elsewhere. Then let 
Shih Ch’ien go and help Shih Yung and Yo Ho 
go and help Chu Kuei and Chen T’ien Shou go 
and help Li Li, so that in the four wine shops in 
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the south, the east, the west, the north, in each 
shop there shall be two chieftains to welcome the 
good fellows from every direction. And The Ten 
Foot Green Snake and Wang The Dwarf Tiger 
and such soldiers as they have of their own shall 
live in the part of the lair that is at the back, and 
they shall have charge of the horses. The en- 
campment on The Golden Sands shall be under 
the charge of T’ung Wei and T’ung Meng. The 
Duck’s Bill encampment shall be under Chou 
Yuen. and Chou Jun, uncle and nephew. The 
great road to the front of the mountain Huang 
Hsin and Yien Shun shall guard, and they shall 
take horsemen to help them. Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao shall guard the first pass to the lair. 
Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan shall guard the second 
pass. Liu T’ang and Mu Hung shall guard the 
third pass to the lair. The three Juan brothers 
shall guard all the encampments of the fighting 
men on water. Meng K’an shall doas he has done, 
and make boats of war. Tu Hsing and Chiang 
Ching shall all guard the moneys, the silver and 
gold, of the mountain. T’ao Chung Wang and 
Hstieh Yung shall guard the walls and the ter- 
races. Hou Chien alone shall be in charge of the 
making of clothing and garments of war and 
banners. Chu Fu and Sung Ch’ing shall be in 
charge of all feasts. Mu Ch’un and Li Yiin shall 
be in charge of the building of houses and ram- 
parts of wood. Siao Jang and Ching Ta Chien 
shall be in charge of all letters and announce- 
ments of visitors. P’ei Hsiian alone shall be in 
charge of the rules of the fighting men, and he 
shall reward those who are worthy and punish 
those who deserve it. The others, Li Fang, 
Kao Shen, Sheng Li, Ou P’eng, Ma Ling, 
Teng Fei, Yang Ling and Pei Sheng shall 
divide into a company of eight and guard 
the great lair. Ch’ao Kai, Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung shall dwell on the top of the mountain in 
the center. Hua Yung and Ch’ing Ming shall 
live to the left of the mountain peak. Ling 
Ch’ung and Tai Chung shall live to the right. Li 
Chiin and Li K’uei shall live at the front. Chang 
Heng and Chang Shun shall live at the back of 
the mountain. Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu shall 
guard the two verandas at the two sides of the 
Hall of Meeting.” 

Thus were all the chieftains assigned. Each 
day one was appointed to prepare a feast and in 


truth the outlook of this lair was very clear and 
peaceful. 


Let it be told further now of Lei Heng. He 
left the robbers’ lair and he put his bundle on his 
back and took up his sword and he followed the 
toad back to the city of Yiin Ch’en. When he 
had reached his home he went to see his mother, 
and he changed his soiled garments. Then he 
took the letter he had brought back with him and 
he went at once toward the court. 

When he had made his obeisance to the magis- 
trate and had given his report he returned all his 
signs and official’s pledges to the magistrate, and 
then he returned to his own house to rest. Every 
day, however, he went to the court to sign his 
name there and there he received the magistrate’s 
commands. 

Now one day he went to the east of the court 
and there he heard someone calling from behind 
his back, “Captain, when did you return?” 

When Lei Heng turned about to see, it was 
a man of the town who worked here and there, 
one called Li The Second. And Lei Heng an- 
swered, saying, “I did but return home the day 
before yesterday.” 

And Li The Second said, “The Captain was 
gone fora long time. You do not know that there 
has been a courtesan who came hither from the 
eastern capital to stay for a few days. Her face 
and her skill in music are equally above all 
others, and her name is Pei Hsiu Ying. She came 
to make her obeisances to the Captain, but it was 
at the very time when you were away. Now she is 
in a brothel and she sings every sort of tune. 
Every day she practices with all skill, whether 
in dancing or acting or whether in playing the 
lute or whether in singing songs. She entices 
mountains and oceans full of people to go and 
see her. Why do you not go there, Captain, and 
take a look at her? Truly she is a very fine 
painted female.” 

Now Lei Heng heard this and he bethought 
himself that he was idle enough in heart that 
day and so he went with the man Li The Second 
to that place to look about. There he saw outside 
the door many scrolls of horizontal strips of silk 
with gold letters on them, and there were ban- 
ners on supports as tall as a man’s body. When 
he went inside he went to the left to the room 
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called The Sky-Blue Dragon, and as he looked 
upon the hall there, it was the very moment when 
a merry play was being acted. Suddenly Li The 
Second turned and leaving Lei Heng there in 
the crowd he went away and he went outside and 
went to a gambling place. 

Now when the play was over-there was seen 
an old man whose head was bound in a kerchief 
down to his eyebrows, and he wore a robe of 
openwork, tea-colored silk. Around his waist 
was tied a black girdle and he carried a fan. He 
came to the front of the hall to speak and he 
spoke thus, “This old man is a man of the eastern 
capital, and J am named Pei Yii Ch’iao. Now 
I am old and I live only by my daughter Hsiu 
Ying’s singing and dancing and playing the lute. 
Everywhere do we go to serve such as you who 
will look upon us.” 

Then did a drum sound forth and Pei Hsiu 
Ying mounted the dais and she bowed to all four 
sides and she took up the stick with which she 
beat the drum and she beat the drum as though 
beans were being scattered, and she struck the 
castanets, and sang a rhyme of four lines and 
seven words in each line, and so she sang, 


“Nestlings twitter, the old birds come back, 
Lambkins thrive, but the old sheep lack, 
Birth until death, man sad must be, 

Not like the wild ducks, flying free.” 


When Lei Heng heard this he cried out it was 
well done. Then Pei Hsiu Ying said, “Today 
upon Hsiu Ying’s program it is said very clearly 
the name of the book from which I shall recite. 
It is a fair tale of love, and the name of it is ‘The 
Pursuit of Su Ching by the Twain,’ by Yu 
Chang.” 

When she had said these opening words she 
began to sing again and when she had sung again 
she spoke and the people listening shouted out 
without ceasing in praise of her. Now when she 
had sung to the end of the book Pei Yii Ch’iao 
cried out aside, “Although my daughter is not 
one by whom I have gained horses and gold, yet 
does she move the wise and able. These who have 
heard have already cried out well done. My 
daughter, come down now! This time it has been 
like a play of old.” 

Then Pei Hsiu Ying took up a plate and 
pointed with it and she said, “I rise at a rich 


man’s door, I stay where my fortune is good, I 
pass in peace, I go to prosperous places. If my 
hand comes before you, let it not pass you 
empty.” 

And Pei Yi Ch’iao said, “My daughter, pray 
go around. These who have heard you are eager 
to reward you.” 

So Pei Hsiu Ying took the plate and she went 
first before Lei Heng. Now Lei Heng when he 
went to feel in his girdle did not dream that he 
was without a penny, and he said, “Today I have 
forgotten—I did not bring money with me. To- 
morrow I will give it to you all together.” 

But Pei Hsiu Ying laughed and said, “If the 
first brewing of vinegar is not strong, the second 
has no taste. Sir, you have sat in the best place— 
then be an example and give the most!” 

Now was Lei Heng’s whole face red and he 
said, “For this little once I did not bring money 
with me. Truly it is not that I would not give it 
to you.” 

But Pei Hsiu Ying asked, “Sir, if you came 
to hear me sing, why did you not remember to 
bring money with you?” 

And Lei Heng answered, “Though I should 
give you three or five ounces of silver, I would 
consider it nothing, but it is a very ill-fortune 
that today I forgot to bring any here.” 

Then Pei Hsiu Ying said, “Sir, today you 
have nothing at all, and how is it you talk of 
three or five ounces of silver? It is as though you 
made my mouth water to quench my thirst; it is 
as though you gave me the picture of a loaf and 
bade me be fed.” 

Then Pei Yii Ch’iao cried out, saying, “My 
daughter, blame yourself that you have no eyes. 
You do not look to see whether he is a city man 
or a country man, but you only ask something of 
him. Go to one of the wise and clever men who 
know what should be done and ask him to give 
you a sum to start with!” » 

At this Lei Heng said, “And how am I not one 
who understands what should be done?’ 

Pei Yii Ch’iao replied, “If you know what a 
son and brother ought to do then may a dog’s 
head sprout horns!” And hearing this the whole 
crowd shouted out with him. 

Now Lei Heng was in a mighty anger and he 
began to curse, saying, “How dare you shame 
me, you bumptious small fellow!” 
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But Pei Yui Ch’iao replied, “And though I do 
curse you, you cowherd from a hamlet, what does 
it matter so greatly?” 

Now there were those who knew Lei Heng 
who shouted out to the old man, ‘You cannot 
behave thus. This is a captain in our city!” 

Pei Yii Ch’iao said, “And I only fear he is a 
donkey in your city!” 

Now how could Lei Heng endure further? He 
leaped from his seat and he laid hold upon Pei 
Yii Ch’iao and with one foot and one fist he split 
the old man’s lip and knocked out his teeth. The 
crowd, seeing how fiercely Lei Heng struck, 
came to separate them, and they exhorted Lei 
Heng to go home, and everybody who had come 
there to find amusement scattered with a burst of 
noise. 

Now this Pei Hsiu Ying formerly had had 
intercourse with the newly come magistrate and 
so today she had come especially to Yiin Ch’en 
to open her business. This courtesan seeing her 
father thus beaten by Lei Heng and how heavily 
he was hurt called for a chair and went straight 
to the magistrate’s court and there she made 
report of how Lei Heng had beaten her father 
and scattered all the crowds who had come to 
listen to her, and how he had deceived her. 

When the magistrate heard this he was full of 
wrath and he cried, ‘“‘Quickly write down the ac- 
cusation !”” 

Now was this indeed listening to the female’s 
words, and it is called listening to the bell by the 
pillow, for if a woman may not speak to a man in 
the day yet at night by the pillow the bell rings 
continuously. But Pei Yui Ch’iao wrote down the 
accusation and the magistrate looked also at the 
old man’s wound and confirmed the proof. 

Now there were many in this court who were 
friendly with Lei Heng and there were those 
who went to plead for him with the magistrate 
that he would let the matter pass. But how 
could they withstand that woman, pressing the 
magistrate unceasingly, crying and moaning for 
her will, so that he could but let her have it? She 
Stood there and waited until the magistrate 
should send someone to seize Lei Heng and bring 
him there and beat him then and there in the hall. 

So when the accusation had been presented a 
Tack was brought and put on Lei Heng and he 
was led forth and marched up and down the 


streets as a warning to others. Then that woman 
wanted to show forth her powers and again she 
went before the magistrate and she said, ‘‘Lei 
Heng must be shown in that very place where I 
sang.” 

Therefore on the second day when the woman 
went again to sing at the brothel the magistrate. 
gave the command that Lei Heng should be 
taken and shown there bound. Now all those who 
led Lei Heng forth were men like unto himself, 
and how could they be willing to bind him? 
After this woman had thought to herself for a 
time thus, “I have already used my name against 
him, and however much bitterness I make him 
eat now he will blame me still the same.” 

Therefore she came out of the door of the 
brothel and she went to a teashop and there she 
called an underling of the court to her and she 
said to him, “You all have friendship with him, 
and you have let him be free and unbound. 
Though the magistrate has commanded you to 
bind him with ropes, yet you have remembered 
your friendship. Soon I shall tell the magistrate 
and then see if I cannot make you suffer!” 

And the runner replied, “Lady, you should 
not be angry. We will go and bind him then and 
there will be an end of it.” 

And Pei Hsiu Ying said, “If it be so, then I 
will reward you with silver.” 

So the runner could but come and say to Lei 
Heng, “Brother, we cannot help it. Let us bind 
you anyhow for a little while.” 

So he bound Lei Heng and took him on the 
streets where there were many people. Now it 
was even at this moment that Lei Heng’s mother 
came to bring food to him, and when she saw her 
son there bound she began to weep and she began 
to curse the runner, saying, ‘““You are a comrade 
of my son in the court—and do you hold bribes 
so dear as this, then! Ah, who can swear that he 
will never be in trouble?” 

Then the runner answered, saying, “My Old 
Mother, hear me speak. We wished to act accord- 
ing to friendship, but unhappily the accuser 
stands near and will have me bind him, nor did 
Ihave any way to escape from it. If I did not, she 
would go and tell of it to the magistrate and so 
would she make us suffer. Because of this we 
could not consider his face.” 

The old woman said, ‘‘And whoever heard of 
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an accuser who himself stood to see whether the 
accused was bound and taken on the streets or 
not?’ 

Again did the runner say in a whisper, “Old 
Mother, but she is on good terms with the magis- 
trate and one word from her will condemn us! 
For this has it been hard on all sides.” 

But the old woman herself went and untied 
the ropes and she continued to curse, saying, 
“This trollop! And how can she use the magis- 
trate’s power to oppress people like this! I shall 
untie these ropes myself and see what she will do 
then!” 

Now Pei Hsiu Ying heard these words from 
the teashop and she came forth and she said, 
“You old servant woman! What was it you just 
said?” 


But by this time what good feeling could there ; 


be in the old woman’s heart? She pointed at the 
courtesan and she cursed, saying, “You low bitch 
that have been ridden by a thousand and by ten 
thousand dogs! And what are you doing that 
you dare curse me?” - 

Now when Pei Hsiu Ying heard this her eye- 
brows, shaped like willow leaves, flew upwards, 
and her starry eyes gréw round and she fell to 
mighty cursing and she said, “You old biting in- 
sect! You old beggar woman! You good for 
nothing! How dare you curse me?” 

And the old woman cried, “And if I have 
cursed you what will you do? You are not the 
magistrate of the city!” 

Then was Pei Hsiu Ying so full of anger she 
rushed forward and she slapped the old woman 
in the face until she staggered. Even as she 
righted herself again Pei Hsiu Ying rushed for- 


ward again and she beat the old woman again . 


and again on the ears. 

Now Lei Heng’s heart was already oppressed 
with anger and when he saw his mother thus suf- 
* fering such blows he could not bear it and his 
anger rushed up out of his heart. He pushed up 
his rack and brought it down upon the crown of 
Pei Hsiu Ying’s head and he hit her full and he 
split her skull. She fell with a thud. When all 
the crowd looked at her, they saw the white 
stuff of her brains pouring out and her eyeballs 
gushing forth, and she could not move. Then did 
all know she was dead. 

Now when they all saw Pei Hsiu Ying thus 


killed they guarded Lei Heng and they all went 
to the court to make confession. There they saw 
the magistrate and they told him all. At once 
the magistrate sent men to take Lei Heng back 
to the corpse and with him those officials whose 
duty it was to examine into sudden deaths and 
the local police and the neighbors were all called 
together. When the dead body had been closely 
examined again they were all brought to the 
court and Lei Heng confessed to everything nor 
was there any difficulty. His ‘mother gave a 
guarantor and went home to await call. 

Again Lei Heng’s rack was put on him and’ 
again he was put in the gaol. Now the head 
gaoler at this time was Chu T’ung, The Beauti- 
ful Bearded. When he saw Lei Heng brought 
thither, he had no plan of help for him and he 
could but prepare food and wine for his pleasure, 
and he bade the under gaolers to choose a clean 
room and there he placed Lei Heng. In a short 
time Lei Heng’s mother came into the gaol to 
bring food and she pled, weeping, with Chu 
Tung, saying, “This old body is already more 
than sixty years old, and my eyes have been fixed 
steadfastly upon this one son. Ten thousand 
times do I beg you, Noble Elder Brother, to re- 
member your old brother-friendship for him and 
take pity on this child of mine. Help him and 
protect him!” ; 

Then Chu T’ung said, “Old Mother, let your 
heart rest and return to your home. Nor need you 
send food after this day. I will myself look after 
him. If there comes a chance convenient for sav- 
ing him, I will save him.” 

And Lei Heng’s mother said, “Elder Brother, 
if you save my child, it will be as though my 
parents were born again to me for if there comes 
anything untoward to this son of mine, then is 
my life ended also.” 

Chu T’ung replied, “I will bear naught but 
this in my heart. Old Mother, you need not be 
anxious.” ¥ 

Then the old woman made obeisance of 
thanks and went her way. 


Now Chu T’ung thought to himself for a 
whole day nor could he think of any way to save 
Lei Heng. He could but send men to the magis- 
trate and ask that the crime be lightened, and he | 
used money high and low to make good feeling. 
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But that magistrate, although he loved Chu 
T’ung, yet he could but hate Lei Heng because 
he had killed this courtesan of his, and he would 
not hear these messages. Nor could he withstand 
the importunings of that old man Pei Yu Ch’iao, 
that Lei Heng should be killed for what he had 
done. 

When Lei Heng had been sixty days in the 
gaol, the time was come for the case, and the 
crime was fixed and he was to be exiled to Chi 
Chou. The scribe who had attended the case 
brought together all the proofs and went with 
them first. Then Chu T’ung was bade to guard 
Lei Heng thither. : 

Chu T’ung led with him some ten-odd lesser 
gaolers to guard Lei Heng and so they left the 
city of Yiin Ch’en. When they had gone some 
miles they saw a wine shop and.Chu T’ung said, 
“Let us all stay to drink a bowl of wine and then 
goon.” 

So they all went into the wine shop to drink 
wine. Now Chu T’ung himself took Lei Heng 
with him to relieve himself somewhere and they 
came to a place behind the house where no one 
was and there he took off Lei Heng’s rack and he 
let him escape free, and he commanded him, 
saying, “Good Brother, go back yourself and go 
to your home and fetch your old mother and es- 
cape by night to some other place. I will go to 
court for you.” 

But Lei Heng answered, “If I go it matters 
little, but surely you will suffer for it.” 

Then Chu T’ung said, “Brother, you do not 
know. The magistrate blames you for having 
killed his courtesan and he has not lightened a 
word of your punishment. If I take you to Chi 
Chou they will surely want your life. Though I 
let you escape, it will not be a crime great enough 
to cost my life.. Moreover I have no parents for 
whom to be anxious and I can use all I have in 
my house for this sake of yours. Do not think of 
me, but only of what is ahead of you. Go 
quickly !”” 

So Lei Heng made obeisance and gave thanks 
and he hastened homewards by a small path to 
the back of the house and he gathered together 
such things as he valued and he led out his old 
mother and that same night he went to the rob- 
bers’ lair there to join them. Of this no more need 
be told. . 


Let it be told now of Chu T’ung. He took the 
empty rack and he cast it into the grass. Then he 
came out and he said to all the other gaolers, 
“Lei Heng has gone! Now what shall we do?” 

All the others said, “Quickly, let us go to his 
home and catch him!” 

But Chu T’ung on purpose seemed to meditate 
for a long time until he thought Lei Heng must 
be gone a long way and then he led the others 
back to the court to say that Lei Heng was es- 
caped and he said humbly, “It was this lowly 
one who was not careful. Lei Heng escaped on 
the way, and when he did so, we could not cateh 
him. I am now willing to receive meet punish- 
ment, for I have nothing to say.” 

Now the magistrate had loved Chu T’ung and 
he had the heart to save him out of this trouble, 
but Pei Yii Ch’iao threatened to carry the matter 
higher, saying, “Chu T’ung freed Lei Heng on 
purpose !” 

So the magistrate could but make report on to 
the higher court at Chi Chou of what Lei Heng 
had done. As for Chu T’ung’s house, they could 
but use money high and low freely. Only then 
was Chu T’ung sent to Chi Chou, and there in 
the presence of the higher governor he was ques- 
tioned as to those things of which he was accused. 

Then he was beaten twenty times upon his 
back and branded upon his face and sent to the 
gaol in Ch’ang Chou. And Chu T’ung put on his 
traveling rack and the two guards who were to 
accompany him on his way brought with them 
the official papers, and thus they set forth, guard- 
ing Chu T’ung. 

As for his household, there were assuredly 
those who sent money and garments upon the 
way, and first of all they gave the two guards 
money. Thus they left the city of Yiin Ch’en and 
winding their way along they went toward the 
city of Ch’ang Chou. 

Of the journey there is nothing to be told. 
When they were come to Ch’ang Chou they went. 
into the midst of the city and toward the court 
and it was at the hour when the magistrate as- 
cended into his Hall Of Audience and the two 
guards forced Chu T’ung to the front of the hall 


' and presented their papers and the magistrate 


looked at them. Then he looked at Chu T’ung 
and saw he was in face and figure no common 
man, and his face was as red as a dried date. His 
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beard, moreover, was beautiful, and so long it | 


covered his belly. Seeing all this, the magistrate 
was eight parts pleased with him, and he com- 
manded, ‘‘This prisoner is not to be put into the 


city gaol. Let him stay here in the court to serve 


me.” 

Then was his traveling rack taken off, and an- 
swering papers were given and the two guards 
made their farewells and returned. 


Let it now be told of Chu T’ung alone in the 
court. Every day he stood by the hall and served 
the magistrate. Now in that court the police and 
the guards, the gatemen and the runner, the 
wardens and the gaolers of the gaol, were all 
given gifts by Chu T’ung and when they saw 
how courteous he was they all liked him well. 

Suddenly one day even as the magistrate was 
sitting in judgment in his hall, and Chu T’ung 
stood on the pavilion in front, the magistrate 
called to Chu T’ung to come forward into the 
hall and he asked him, saying, “Why did you 
free Lei Heng and yourself come hither to suffer 
punishment?’ 

And Chu T’ung answered humbly, “And how 
could this lowly one dare to free Lei Heng on 
purpose? It was because for an instant I was not 
careful and so he escaped from me.” 

And the magistrate said, “Then should you 
not have been punished so heavily as this.” 

But Chu T’ung replied, ‘The accuser was de- 
termined that I should acknowledge I had freed 
him purposely, and so was my punishment fixed 
thus heavily.” 

Again the magistrate asked, “And why did Lei 
Heng beat to death that courtesan?” 

Then did Chu T’ung tell all of the story of Lei 
Heng and the magistrate said, “It may be you 


saw how he respected his mother and because of 7 


your brother-friendship you freed him.” 

But Chu T’ung replied, “How could I dare to 
deceive thus those who are above me?” 

Now in the midst of this questioning there 
came out from behind the screen one of the 
young lords, the magistrate’s son, and he was but 
four years old. He was a child of noble bearing 
and his face was full of beauty and he was the 
son of the magistrate’s first and true wife and the 
magistrate loved him like gold and like jade. 
And the little lord saw Chu T’ung and he came 


over and would be taken into his arms. So Chu 
T’ung could but take the child and hold him to 
his bosom. Then the little lord held Chu T’ung 
fast with both hands in his beard and he cried, 
“T will have only this bearded one to hold me!” 

The magistrate said, ‘Child, take your hands 
away quickly. Do not be troublesome.” 

But again the little lord cried, “I will have 
this bearded one hold me and play with me!” 

At last Chu T’ung said humbly, ‘This hum- 
ble one will take the little lord to the front of 
the court and walk and play there a little while, 
and then return.” 

And the magistrate made answer, “If the child 
must have you hold him, go then and play with 
him for a while.” 

So Chu T’ung, holding the little lord, went 
outside to the front of the court, and he bought 
some dainty sweets and fruits for him to eat, and 
he walked around with him once, and then he 
carried him back into the court. The magistrate 
saw him and he asked the little lord, saying, 
“Child, where did you go and whence have you 
come?” 

And the little lord replied, ‘This bearded one 
went with me on the street to play and he bought 
sweets and fruits and asked me to eat them.” 

Then the magistrate said to Chu T’ung, “And 
whence have you money to buy things for the 
child to eat?” ; 

Chu T’ung answered humbly, “It is but to 
show forth a little of my loyal heart, and why 
need so small a thing even pass one’s teeth?” 

And the magistrate commanded, “Bring out 
wine for Chu T’ung to drink.” ; 

Then a slave came bringing on a tray a silver 
wine jug and a comfit box, and she poured out 
wine. Three cups of wine were poured forth for 
Chu T’ung to drink, one after the other, and the 
magistrate commanded, “Whenever the child 
wants you to go and play, go as you like and take 
him out to play.” 

And Chu T’ung replied, “Most Merciful, how 
dare I refuse such a command as this?” 

From this time on, therefore, every day he 
came in and went out on the street with the little 
lord to play. In Chu T’ung’s girdle there was 
plenty of money and he wished only that the 
magistrate be pleased, and so he took out his 
money freely for the little lord. 
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When time had passed for about half a month, 
it came to the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
the day of devils, and there were priests every- 
where chanting against evil spells, and accord- 
ing to the custom of every year there were lights 
put out upon the river in addition to the chant- 
ing. On that day in the evening the slaves and 
the wet nurses cried out, saying, “Captain Chu, 
the little lord wishes today to go and see the river 
lights and our master has commanded that you 
may carry him to see them.” 

And Chu T’ung answered, ‘I will carry the 
little one thither then.” 

Then the little lord, wearing a gown of thin 
summer silk, his hair braided into two horns, 
and with hanging jewels on the braids, came 
walking from within, and Chu T’ung put him 
upon his shoulder and they went out to the front 
of the court, and they went toward The Temple 
Of The King Of Devils to see the lights upon 
the river. Now at that time it was the hour of 
the first watch of evening and Chu T’ung went 
everywhere through the temple with the little 
lord on his shoulder, and at last he came to the 
part of the temple that was upon the river where 
there was a great pool wherein people placed liv- 
ing things to save their lives for merit. There 
they watched the lights upon the water, and the 
little lord crawled upon the balustrade and 
watched and laughed and played. 

Suddenly someone from behind pulled at Chu 
T’ung’s sleeve and whispered, “Elder Brother, 
walk a few steps with me. I have something to 
say to you.” 

When Chu T’ung turned about to see, it was 
Lei Heng. He gave a start of fright and he said, 
“Pray come down, little lord, and sit here. I will 
go and buy sweets for you to eat. Do not move or 
go'away.” 

The little lord said, ‘“Come back quickly, for I 
want to go on the bridge and see the lights.” 

Chu T’ung replied, “I will come soon.” 

Then he turned himself about to talk with Lei 
Heng and he said, “Good Brother, why have 
you come hither?” 

But Lei Heng besought Chu T’ung to come to 
a lonely spot, and he made obeisance to him, say- 
ing, “Ever since my elder brother saved my life 
I have had no place to escape with my old 
mother. I could but go to the mountain lair, and 


there I went to Sung Chiang and I have joined 
myself with them, and I told them of my elder 
brother’s mercy. And Sung Chiang himself also 
remembers often your mercy in helping him also 
to escape and our great chieftain and all the 
chiefs are all filled with gratitude toward you. 
For this they have especially sent me, your 
younger brother, and our counselor Wu Yung 
also, to come hither to seek you.” 

Chu T’ung asked, “And where is the teacher 
Wu?” 

Then from behind him the counselor Wu said, 
“Wu Yung is here.” And when he had said these 
words he made obeisance. 

In great haste Chu T’ung returned the cour- 
tesy and said, ‘Long have we not met. Sir, has it 
been well with you all this time?” 

The counselor Wu Yung answered, “The 
chieftains in the lair all asked much after you. 
Today they have sent Captain Lei and me hither 
to ask you, Sir, to come up the mountain, and 
there we will all be together. We have been here 
for many days, but we did not dare meet you. To- 
night we waited for you. Pray then, Elder 
Brother, prepare at once to come with us and let 
us go together to the lair, and so fulfill the hopes 
of Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang.” 

When Chu T’ung had heard this, for a long 
time he pondered and he could make no answer, 
but at last he said, ‘‘Sir, you are mistaken. Do not 
mention this matter, lest others hear it and evil 
come. Brother Lei has committed a crime for 
which death was the punishment, and out of our 
friendship I let him go free, and he had no place 
of escape, and so he must needs go and join you 
on the mountain and I am exiled here for him. 
Heaven will pity me, and in a year or a half year 
or more, I may have the chance to return home 
and again become a good citizen. How then can I 
be willing to do such a thing as this? I pray you, 
therefore, return, and do not stay here and stir up 
talk.” 

But Lei Heng said, “Elder Brother, you can 
be but an underling here to serve others, and this 
is no fit duty for a true man and true warrior. It 
is not only that I, your younger brother, am 
come to urge you up the mountain, but the two 
chieftains Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang have long 
hoped for your coming. Do not long delay.” 

Again Chu T’ung made answer, “Brother, 
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what words of these are yours? Have you not re- 
membered that it was because of your old mother 
and the poverty of your house that I set you 
free? Yet today you come to injure me and bid 
me do evil.” 

At last Wu Yung said, “If he is not willing to 
come we can but bid you farewell and return.” 

And Chu T’ung said, “When you return men- 
tion my lowly, name before the chieftains in 
thanks.” 

Then they went together to the bridge. Now 
Chu T’ung returned and he did not see the little 
lord. He began to cry out bitterness, for he did 


not know where to go and search for him. But | 


Lei Heng laid hold on Chu T’ung and he said, 
“Elder Brother, do not seek for him. It must be 
because the two men I brought with me, when 
they heard Elder Brother would not come with 
us, have carried the little lord away. Let us go 
together and seek them.” 

Chu T’ung cried, “Brother, this is no matter 
for play. If anything happens to this little lord, 
then is my life entangled with it.” 

Lei Heng answered, “Elder Brother, pray 
come with me.” 

And Chu T’ung would not let Lei Heng and 
Wu Yung go away. He laid hold on them and 
the three of them went away together and they 
went outside the city. Now Chu T’ung’s heart 
was frightened and he asked, saying, “Where are 
these men of yours who have carried the little 
lord away?’ 

Lei Heng answered, “Elder Brother, pray go 
to where I am living, and I swear I will return 

the child to you.” 

' But Chu T’ung said, “If-it is too late the 
magistrate will see it and blame me.” 

Wu Yung said, “Those two whom we brought 
with us are but ignorant men and they have as- 
suredly but carried him to where we are staying.” 

And Chu T’ung asked, “What are the sur- 
names and names of these followers of yours?” 

Lei Heng answered, saying, “I do not know 
that either. I have only heard him called The 
Black Whirlwind.” 

Then did Chu T’ung give a start of fright and 
he said, “Is it not that murderer of Chiang Chou 
who is Li K’uei?” 

Wu Yung said, “It is that man.” 

Then Chu T’ung stamped his feet and he 


cried out bitterness and in great haste he pursued 
Li K’uei. They had gone perhaps some six or 
seven miles from the city when they saw Li K’uei 
in front calling out, “Here I am!” 

Chu T’ung rushed forward and he asked, say- 
ing, “Where have you put the little lord?” 

Li K’uei cried out greeting and he said, “I 
make obeisance, Noble Elder Brother. We have 
the little lord here.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Bring him out carefully and 
return him to me.” 

Li K’uei pointed to his head and said, “The 
little lord’s jewels that were on his hair are on 
my hair.’ 

Chu T’ung looked and in haste he asked, 
“Truly where is the little lord?” 

Li K’uei replied, “I put some poison in his 
mouth and dragged him out of the city. Now he 
is there sleeping in the wood. You go yourself 
and seek and see.” 

Then Chu T’ung went by the light of the 
moon into the wood to search and there he saw 


_ the little lord lying on the ground. But when 


Chu T’ung went to put out his hands to lift him 
up he saw that his head was split in half and 
there he lay—dead! 

Then. was Chu T’ung’s heart filled with a 
mighty wrath and he leaped out of the wood but 
the three were already not to be seen. When he 
looked-in all four directions he saw The Black 
Whirlwind in the far distance whirling his battle 
axes and shouting forth, “Come—come—!” 

Then the anger rose in Chu T’ung’s heart and 
he rushed on without regard for himself. He 
pulled up his long gown and with great strides 
he hastened on. But Li K’uei turned himself 
about and he also went on and behind him Chu 
T’ung hastened in pursuit. 

Now this Li K’uei, whether he climbed moun- 
tain or valley, was one accustomed to such walk- 
ing, and how could Chu T’ung come up with 
him? He was already panting heavily. Then Li 
Kuei again called from in front, “Come—come 
—come!” 

And Chu T’ung longed for a mouthful of 
breath to overturn that other but he could not 
come up with him. 


So the day came gradually to dawn. Li K’uei 
tan ahead, and if he were pursued quickly went 
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quickly ; and if he were pursued slowly, he went 
slowly; if the pursuer stopped, he stopped. Thus 
gradually he was pursued into a great village. 
Chu T’ung, seeing this, said, “Even though that 
thing has a place to hide, yet am I not finished 
with him!” 

Chu T’ung then did but pursue him into the 
central hall of the village and he saw on either 
side within this hall many weapons hung upon 
racks, and he said, “I do think this is also an of- 
ficial house.” So he stayed his feet and he called 
out in a loud voice, “Is there anyone here in the 
village?” 

Then was a man seen to come from behind the 
screen. And who was this man? He was that 
Little Whirlwind, Ch’ai Chin. He asked, saying, 
“Ha, and who are you?” 

Chu T’ung, seeing this man that he walked 
like a dragon and that his face and appearance 
were like the very sun, in great haste made obei- 
sance and he answered, saying, “‘This lowly one 
is a warden of the gaol in Yin Ch’en, named 
Chu T’ung. I committed a sin and I was exiled to 
this place. Last night I led the magistrate’s 
little lord out to see the river lights and The 
Black Whirlwind killed the little lord. Now he 
has escaped into your honorable village, and ten 
thousand times do I pray you will command men 
to help me and seize him and send him to gaol.” 

But Ch’ai Chin said, “If you are The Beauti- 
ful Bearded, then pray be seated.” 

Chu T’ung said, “This lowly one does not 
dare to ask what the high surname of the noble 
one is.” 

Ch’ai Chin answered, saying, ‘“This lowly one 
is called The Little Whirlwind.” 

Chu T’ung said, “Long have I heard of the 
great lord Ch’ai.” And in great haste he bowed 
in obeisance and said, “I did not dream that on 
this day I should have this fortunate oppor- 
tunity.” 

And Ch’ai Chin said, “Long have I also heard 
of The Beautiful Bearded. Pray come and talk 
in the innermost hall.” 

So Chu T’ung followed Ch’ai Chin within, 
and then Chu T’ung asked, “(How dared such as 
The Black Whirlwind come into your honored 
village to hide?” 

Ch’ai Chin answered, ‘“‘Pray give me leave to 
answer. I, this lowly one, called The Little 


Whirlwind, have long loved good fellows from 
everywhere by river and lake. Because an ances- 
tor of my house had the merit of giving up his 
royal seat to another, the Emperor gave us im- 
perial pledges of a scroll and an iron symbol. If 
therefore, there be any criminal who comes to 
hide in my house no one dares to come hither to 
arrest him. Not long since I had a dearly loved 
friend and he was a friend of yours, also, Sir, 
who is now a chieftain in the great lair, whose 
name is called The Opportune Rain, Sung Chi- 
ang, who wrote a false letter and he and Wu 
Yung and Lei Heng and The Black Whirlwind 
all gathered together to this village to ask you 
with every courtesy to go up the mountain with 
them. Here they gathered for such a purpose. 
But seeing, Sir, how you refused them and would 
not go with them they bade Li K’uei purposely 
to kill the little lord to cut off from you the path 
of return, so that you could but go up the moun- 
tain and there sit in the seat of a chieftain. Wu 
Yung, Lei Heng, why do you not come out and 
make your apologies?” 

Then were seen Wu Yung and Lei Heng com- 
ing out from a small corner room and they faced 
Chu T’ung and they made obeisance and they 
said, “Brother Captain, we hope and beseech 
that you will forgive us our sin, but this was the 
command of our elder brother Sung Chiang, and 
he commanded us thus. If you will go to the 
mountain lair you will understand for yourself.” 

But Chu T’ung answered, “This—this you 
have done—true—and true it is you have done 
it out of a good heart for me, yet you have over- 
reached yourselves in such poisonous ways.” 

Then Ch’ai Chin exerted himself to exhort 
both sides and at last Chu T’ung said, “If I am 
to go, then I go. I only ask to see The Black 
Whirlwind’s face, and I will go.” 

So Ch’ai Chin said, “Elder Brother Li, come 
out quickly and make your apologies.” 

Then Li K’uei also came out from the corner 
room and he called a loud greeting. But when 
Chu T’ung saw him out of his heart sprang a 
flame of fierce fire and it reached thirty thousand 
feet into the air nor could he hold it down. He 
gathered himself and he sprang upon Li K’uei 
and sought to tear his life from him. Ch’ai Chin, 
Lei Heng and Wu Yung, the three of them, be- 
sought him most bitterly and at last Chu T’ung 
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said, “If you will have me go up the mountain, 
you must grant me one thing and I will go.” 
And Wu Yung said, “Do not say one thing” 
only. If there were tens of things we would grant 
them all. We would ask-what the thing is.” 


But it could not be dreamed that what Chu 
T’ung asked would set into turmoil the city of 
Kao T’ang Chou, and it stirred up also Liang 
Shan P’o. Because of this truly was it, 


Sprung of kings, and seeking heroes, he in gaol 


must sit, 
He whose halls were free to all, himself fell in 
a pit. 
What then did Chu T’ung say? Pray hear it 
told in the hext chapter. ’ 


ter SI 


LI K’UEI KILLS 

YING ‘T2EEN HS. 
CH’AI CHIN 

IS MADE PRISONER IN 
KAO T’ANG CHOU 


IT IS SAID: t that time when Chu 
T’ung was talking to the others, he said, “If you 
would have me go up the mountain, you must 
kill first The Black Whirlwind and so free me of 
this anger in me; then will I go.” 

Li K’uei heard this and he was filled with a 
great anger and he cried, “And you would—you 
would—would you— My elder brothers bade 
me do what I did, and what has it to do with 
- my hide?” 

Then Chu T’ung grew the more filled with 
fury at this and again he would have fought with 
Li K’uei except that the three again held him 


and exhorted him, and he said, “If this Black 
Whirlwind is there too, then though I die I will 
not go up the mountain.” 

At last Ch’ai Chin answered, “If it is thus 
indeed, then it is easy enough, too. I have a way 
myself. Let our brother Li stay here with me 
and there will be an end of it. You three there- 
fore go up the mountain and so fulfill the pur- 
pose of Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang.” 

Again Chu T’ung spoke, “Since this thing has 
now already been done, the magistrate will cer- 
tainly send out a proclamation to the city of Yiin 
Ch’en to seize me and my whole house. What 
then can be done?” 

Then Wu Yung made answer, “Sir, let your 
heart rest. By now doubtless Sung Chiang has 
already brought your house to the mountain.” 

Only then could Chu T’ung let his heart be at 
rest. And Ch’ai Chin brought out wine to enter- 
tain them, and that same night they set forth on 
their way. And they bade farewell to the lord 
Ch’ai Chin and they prepared to part from him. 
And Ch’ai Chin had commanded the villagers to 
saddle three horses and he escorted them outside 
the suburb. When they parted Wu Yung again 
commanded Li K’uei, saying, “Do you be care- 
ful now that you are living for a while in the vil- 
lage of this great lord. By no means are you to 
act wildly and stir up anger of men. Wait half 
a year or three months until this other’s heart is 
free of anger, and then you may come back again 
to the mountain. Then doubtless will we also 
come and ask the lord Ch’ai to come and join 
with us also.” 

And the three mounted their horses and went 


- their way. 


It will not be told now of Ch’ai Chin and Li 
K’uei returning to the village. Let us rather tell 
of Chu T’ung following Wu Yung and Lei 
Heng and going to the robbers’ lair at Liang 
Shan P’o to join the robbers. When they had 
gone a stage of their journey they came out of the 
region of Ch’ang Chou and the villagers riding 
their horses returned. Then the three followed 
the road to the robbers’ lair and of the journey 
there is naught to tell. They soon came to Chu 
Kuei’s wine shop and first someone was sent up 
the mountain to make report and Ch’ao Kai and 
Sung Chiang leading the chieftains great and 
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small, beating drums and blowing pipes, came ‘ 


to The Golden Sands to meet them. When all 
had met each one turned his horse toward the 
great lair in the mountain and there they dis- 
mounted, and they went all of them to the Hall 
Of Meeting and they told of what had passed. 

And Chu T’ung said, “This younger brother 
has today received the command to come up the 
mountain. But the magistrate of Ch’ang Chou 
will assuredly send a proclamation to Yien Chou 
to seek me and my house. What then shall be 
done?” 

Then Sung Chiang gave a great laugh and 
said, “I do bid my. brother to let his heart rest. 
The honorable lady and the young lords have 
already come here for many days.” 

Chu T’ung then asked, saying, “And where 
are they now?” 

Sung Chiang said, “I have already been car- 
ing for them in my old father’s house. Pray go 
thither yourself, my Brother Captain, and see 
them.” 

Then Chu T’ung was much rejoiced, and Sung 
Chiang commanded one to lead Chu T’ung to 
where the old father lived, and there he saw his 
whole house young and old and even all his best 
and finest goods. And his wife said, “A few days 
ago one came with a letter saying you were al- 
ready on the mountain and had joined with them 
here. For this I put our things together and came 

hither by night.” 
After this Chu T’ung came out and gave 
thanks to all the chiefs and Sung Chiang then 
asked Chu T’ung and Lei Heng to go and live 
with the soldiers on the topmost peak of the 
mountain. ; 

And he prepared a feast and on that day he in- 
vited this new chieftain, and of this there is no 
more to be told. 


Let it be told now of the magistrate at Ch’ang 
Chou. When, as it grew late, he did not see Chu 
T’ung carrying the little lord back, he sent men 
out in all four directions to seek for him and they 
sought through half the night. On the next day 
one found the child killed in the wood and he 
brought back the report so that the magistrate 
knew of it. When he heard of it he gave a start 
of terror and in great anger he himself went to 
the wood to see, and when he saw he wept with- 


out ceasing and he prepared a coffin for the child 
and then burned it. 

On the next day he went into the hall and he 
sent forth proclamations in all directions that 
everywhere Chu T’ung himself was to be sought 
for arrest. From Yiin Ch’en word was sent to him 
that Chu T’ung’s whole house had already es- 
caped, and it was not known whither they had 
gone. But still the command of arrest was sent 
to every city and a reward was offered to any 


who might find him. Of this no more need be 
said. 


Let it be told now only of Li K’uei in the vil- 
lage of Ch’ai Chin. He lived there for more than 
amonth. Suddenly on a certain day he saw aman 
coming and bringing a letter, and hastening with 
all speed to the village. The lord Ch’ai went to 
meet him and, taking the letter, read it. Then he 
gave a start of terror and he said, “Tf it is thus I 
can but go at once.” 

And Li K’uei asked, saying, “What impor- 
tant business has the lord?” 

Ch’ai Chin replied, “I have an uncle named 
Ch’ai Huan Ch’en and he lives in Kao T’ang 
Chou, and now Ying T’ien Hsi, that thing, who 
is the brother of the wife of the magistrate there, 
wants to confiscate his flower garden, and so his 
anger has risen so that he is ill of it and lies upon 
his bed, and his life cannot be long assured. It 
must be that he has dying words to give me, and 
so for this has he sent especially to call me to 
him. My uncle has neither son nor daughter, and 
so I must go at once myself.” 

Then Li Kuei said, “If the lord is going, then 
I will go at once with you also.” 

And Ch’ai Chin said, “Elder Brother, if you 
wish to go, then come with me.” 

So Ch’ai Chin in great haste prepared his 
goods and he chose some ten-odd fine horses and 
he took with him several villagers. On the next 
day at the fifth watch of early morning, Ch’ai 
Chin and Li K’uei and the ones who were to ac- 
company them all mounted their horses, and 
they left the village and went toward the city 
of Kao T’ang Chou. In less than a day they had 
arrived there. They entered the city and went 
straight to the uncle’s house and there dis- 
mounted and Ch’ai Chin left Li K’uei and those 
who had come with him in the outer room, and 
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he himself went into the bedroom to see his uncle 
who lay reclining upon a long couch. Then Ch’ai 
Chin let his voice out in great weeping. But his 
uncle’s second wife came out and exhorted Ch’ai 
Chin, saying, “Sir, you have suffered by wind 
and weather riding hither on this journey. Now 
that you have just come here do not thus weep 
and exhaust yourself.” 

When Ch’ai Chin had made his obeisances to 
her he asked about the affair-of the garden. The 
lady replied, ““The magistrate here is newly come 
and his name is Kao Lien. He is not only magis- 
trate but he is in charge of the soldiers and horse- 
men also of the city, and he is a cousin of the 
Commander Kao in the eastern capital. And he 
takes advantage of his cousin’s power and here 
he does every sort of evil thing. He brought with 
him a wife’s brother called Ying T’ien Hsi. Men 
all call him the prime minister, although he is 
but a youth, for he trusts to his brother-in-law’s 
power and he does as he wishes here of every sort 
of evil. There are those too who fawn for his 
favor, and they have told him that behind our 
house there is a flower garden and there is a pool 
with a well-built pavilion in it. So that thing 
came bringing with him some twenty or thirty 
wicked rascals and they came into our home and 
looked about, and they would have driven us 
out, for they wished to come and live here. But 
Huan Ch’en, my lord, your uncle, said to him, 
‘Our house is of royal descent, gold root, jade 
leaves, and above the gate of our old home there 
is an iron pledge with red letters, given us by 
an Emperor of old. No one dares to molest us. 
How dare you rob me of my home therefore? 
And whither will you drive out my household? 
But that thing would not listen to us speaking 
thus, and he was determined to have us get out 
of the house. So Huan Ch’en went and laid hands 
on him, but that thing pushed him and beat him. 
For this has he suffered with this wrath in him. 
From the time he lay down he has not risen once. 
Food he will not eat, and even medicine makes 
him no better. Looking at him we see that he is 
not far from Heaven, and very near his grave 
in the earth. But today you, my lord, have come 
hither to act for us. Even though the unexpected 
comes, high as the mountains, deep as the depths 
of the waters, yet will we not grieve.” 

And Ch’ai Chin answered, saying, “My aunt, 


let your heart rest. I do but hope to find a good 
physician to come and heal my uncle. If there 
comes this evil then surely will I send one back 
to bring from above my gate the pledge given us 
by imperial favor and though I go before the 
magistrate, or even before the Emperor himself, 
I shall not be afraid.” 

The wife replied, “What Huan Ch’en does is 
of no use. What you say is the best.” 

Then Ch’ai Chin, having seen his uncle for 
a while, came out again to Li K’uei and he told 
those he had brought with him of the affair. Now 
when Li K’uei heard it he leaped up and he said, 
“How without any righteousness is such an one 
as this fellow! I have these great axes here, and 
I will make him eat a few blows of them! Then 
we can talk!” 

But Ch’ai Chin answered, “Elder Brother Li, 
I pray you still your wrath. Why'should we be- 
gin to battle with him now without occasion? 
Although he does the best he can to injure others, 
yet in my home have I already a pledge from the 
imperial home to protect us. Here we cannot 
contend with him. But there are surely higher 
than he in the capital city. We are in the right, 
and we will go to law with him.” 

But Li K’uei cried, “Oh, law, law—if every- 
body acted according to law then there would 
be no more trouble on the earth! As for me, I 
strike first and then talk! If that thing goes be- 
fore the magistrate to accuse us I will kill even 
the accursed magistrate with him!” 

At this Ch’ai Chin laughed and he said, “I 
can see how Chu T’ung wanted to quarrel with 
you, for you two could not so much as look 
upon each other’s faces. But this is one of the 
royal cities of the Emperor, and how can you 
act as freely as you did in your mountain lair?” 

But Li K’uei replied, “And what if it is a 
royal city? In Chiang Chou and Wu Wei Chiin 
was there only I who killed men?” 

Then Ch’ai Chin said, “Wait until I have seen 
through this all clearly. When I can use you, - 
my Elder Brother, then will I come and seek you. 
But so long as there is naught to do, pray do you 
stay within the house.” 

Now in the midst of his speaking there cate 
out a maid from the house to ask in great haste 
that Ch’ai Chin come in to see his uncle, and 
Ch’ai Chin hastened to the chamber. There he 
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saw his uncle’s eyes filled with tears, and he said 
to Ch’ai Chin, “Good Nephew, your ambitions 
are high indeed. But it is true you must not let 


our ancestors come to shame, for today am I- 


killed by anger with Ying T’ien Hsi. Consider 
therefore that we are one blood and one bone, 
and do you yourself fetch the royal pledge and 
when the Emperor comes forth stand in his way 
and cry to him for justice, and so revenge me. 
Then though I lie in the ninth Hades yet will 
I be grateful to you. But take heed of your body. 
I will speak no more.” 

And when he had finished speaking he let his 
soul go free. Then Ch’ai Chin wept for a long 
time, until the wife of his uncle, fearing he 
might weep himself into a faint, exhorted him, 
saying, “Sir, there are many days in which you 
may weep. Pray let us take counsel of what must 
be done now that he is dead.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, ‘“‘The pledge is in my house, 
and I did not bring it here. But this very night 
I will send men out to fetch it, for we must take 
it to the very capital and accuse before the Em- 
peror himself. Let us now prepare the inner and 
outer coffins for this honored body of my uncle 
and let us put on our mourning robes, and then 
we can take counsel further.” 


So Ch’ai Chin gave command that according . 


to his uncle’s requirements the inner and outer 
coffins should be measured and made, and ac- 
cording to rite and ritual should the tablets be 
prepared to place before it. And the whole house 
then put on whole mourning and great and small 
lifted up their voices in mourning and wailing. 

Now Li K’uei, outside, hearing the weeping 
rise from within began to wring his,hands and to 
tub his palms together, but when he asked the 
others who were with him about it, not one would 
tell him. But he saw priests were asked to come 
within and chant their rites. 

On the third day Ying Tien Hsi was seen 
coming riding a swift horse and he led a crowd 
of some twenty or thirty idlers with him. In 
their hands they bore bows that flew bullets of 


iron or stone or returning arrows, and they had 


blow pipes, kickballs, and chains on bamboo 
poles, and musical instruments. They went out- 
side the city and amused themselves awhile, and 
they were half or seven parts drunken, and half 
they pretended to be wholly drunken and half 


they pretended to be crazed and they came 
straight then to the front of Ch’ai Huan Ch’en’s 
house. There they reined in their horses and 
called for the one within who controlled the 
house to come out and speak with them. 

Then Ch’ai Chin, hearing them call, came out 
in haste to make answer, clad as he was in full 
mourning, and that Ying T’ien Hsi asked, sit- 
ting on his horse, saying, ‘“‘And who are you in 
his house?” 

Ch’ai Chin made answer, saying, “This lowly 
one is his nephew by own blood.” 

And Ying T’ien Hsi said, “The other day I 
commanded saying that they must move out of 
this house. Why have they not heeded my 
words?” 

Ch’ai Chin replied, “My uncle was ill and he 
did not dare to move himself and he died. Wait 
until the days of mourning are fulfilled and we 
will move out.” 

But Ying T’ien Hsi said, “You pass your 


wind! I will give you only three days and you 


must be out of the house. If you have not moved 
within the three days, then will I put a rack 
upon such as you and stand you up for men to 
see. And first I will beat you a hundred blows of 
the bamboo.” 

Then Ch’ai Chin made answer, “Do not thus 
oppress me. My house is royal also, sons and 
grandsons are we of the Dragon. We have the 
pledge of the Emperor of former times, and who 
dares not to pay it respect ?” 

But Ying T’ien Hsi shouted out, “Bring it out 
and let me see it!” 

And Ch’ai Chin answered, “It is now in our 
home in Ch’ang Chou. There is one already gone 


_ to fetch it hither.” 


In great wrath Ying T’ien Hsi said, “How 
like a fool does this one speak! Even though it 
be a royal pledge I do not fear it. You to right 
and left, beat this one for me!” 

Even as the others were about to put forth 
their hands, Li K’uei, who had been standing be- 
hind the door looking through the crack, when 
he heard Ch’ai Chin go out to answer the shout, 
now pushed open the door and with a mighty 
roar he charged to the side of the horse. In a trice 
he had dragged Ying T’ien Hsi from his horse 
and with a blow of his fist had knocked him over. 

When those twenty or thirty men came for- 
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ward to attack him he had already knocked over 
five or six of them with his lifted fists and the 
rest fled in a mob. Again he jerked up Ying T’ien 
Hsi and with fists and feet going together, how 
could Ch’ai Chin stay him now? When he looked 
at Ying T’ien Hsi, he saw he was already dead 
upon the ground. 

Then Ch’ai Chin could but cry bitterness and 
he bade Li K’uei come into the inner hall to 
take counsel with him, and Ch’ai Chin said, “It 
can be seen easily enough that immediately there 
will be men here, and you can no longer stay here. 
I will assume the responsibility at court for the 
killing of this Ying T’ien Hsi. Do you go quickly 
and return to the mountain lair.” 

But Li K’uei answered, “If I go it will drag 
you into the matter.” 

Ch’ai Chin said, “I have the royal pledge with 
which to protect my person. Do you go then, and 
let there be no delay.” 

So Li K’uei lifted up his two axes and he took 
some money for travel and he went out the back 
gate and went alone toward the robbers’ lair. 

In a short time there were seen more than two 
hundred persons each bearing knives and staves 
and weapons and they surrounded the house of 
Ch’ai Huan Ch’en, and Ch’ai Chin, seeing all 
these persons, came out and said, “I will go with 
you to the magistrate’s courts and there take 
sides against you.” 

Now the people first bound Ch’ai Chin, but 
when they went in to find the black man who 
had killed their friend they could not find him. 
They could but take Ch’ai Chin bound to the 
magistrate’s court, and there he knelt before the 
dais. 

Now the magistrate Kao Lien, hearing that 
his brother-in-law had been killed, was at that 
time in the Audience Hall gnashing and grinding 
his teeth, and waiting until the man was brought 
before him. 

Now Ch’ai Chin, having already been driven 
there, was kneeling before him, and Kao Lien 
shouted out, “How dared you beat to death Ying 
Tien Hsi?’” 

Then Ch’ai Chin answered with humility, say- 
ing, “This lowly one is own nephew to Ch’ai 
Huan Ch’en, of royal favor. We have the im- 
perial pledge of the Emperor hanging over the 
gate of our home, and we are now living at 


Ch’ang Chou. Because my uncle’s illness was 
heavy, I came here especially to see him. I did 
not dream he would die. But even now his cof- 
fin is in his house. And Ying T’ien Hsi brought 
some twenty or thirty men to our house and 
would by all means drive us forth out of our 
house, and he would not let me reason with him, 
and he bade the others to come and beat me. 
Then one of my tenants, surnamed Li, thinking 
to save me, came forward and in a moment had 
killed him.” 

Kao Lien shouted out, demanding, ‘Where is 
this Li now?” 

Ch’ai Chin replied, “He was frightened and 
has already escaped.” 

Again Kao Lien asked, “If he was your ten- 
ant, how dared he without your command kill 
a man? Moreover you have helped him to es- 
cape, and yet you think to come here and deceive 
a magistrate. If I do not beat such as you, how 
can I force you to confess your crime? Gaolers, 
put forth your hands, and beat this man with all 
your strength!” 

Then Ch’ai Chin cried out, “But my tenant 
Li, that he might save his lord, killed a man by 
accident! This has nothing to do with me. I have 


the pledge of the first Emperor of Sung! How 


dare you beat me?” 

Then Kao Lien asked, “Where is this pledge?” 

Ch’ai Chin replied, “A man is already re- 
turned to Ch’ang Chou to fetch it.” 

Then was Kao Lien in great wrath and he 
shouted out, “This fellow assuredly opposes the 
government. You to right and left of me, make 
strong your wrists and beat him well!” 

Then did they all put forth their hands and 
they beat Ch’ai Chin until his skin was broken 
and his flesh swollen, and the red blood flowed 
without ceasing, and at last he could but confess 
then that he had commanded the one surnamed 
Li to kill Ying T’ien Hsi. Then a rack twenty- 
five catties in weight, such as is put on those who 
are condemned to death, was fastened on him 
and he was thrown into the gaol. And the dead 
body of Ying T’ien Hsi was examined and then 
put into a coffin. Of this no more need be told. 


Now the sister of Ying T’ien Hsi was deter- 
mined to have her revenge. So she told her hus- 
band Kao Lien to confiscate the entire house of 
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Ch’ai Huan Ch’en, and put the whole family 
into gaol. So the house was taken and the house 
and garden sealed and Ch’ai Chin could but 
languish in the gaol. 


Let it be further told. Li K’uei went back by 
night to the robbers’ lair and he came into the 
lair and he went before all the chieftains. Now 
Chu T’ung the instant he saw Li K’uei felt the 
wrath rise out of his heart and he drew forth a 
sword and leaped toward Li K’uei. But The 
Black Whirlwind jerked out his battle axes and 
fought against Chu T’ung. Then Ch’ao Kai and 
Sung Chiang and all the other chiefs all rushed 
forward to make peace, and Sung Chiang made 
apologies to Chu T’ung thus, “Li K’uei had 
nothing to do with the killing of that little lord. 
It was indeed Wu Yung who thought of this 
plan because you, Elder Brother, would not 
come up the mountain. But today since you have 
come to our lair, remember this no more in your 
heart. Let us have but one heart to help each 
other to a greater strength. Do not make out- 
siders laugh at us.” And he called, “Li K’uei, 
my Brother, make apologies to The Beautiful 
Bearded!” 

But Li K’uei widened his strange eyes and he 
shouted, “However beautiful he be, yet did not 
I also use to put forth my strength in the lair? 
He has not the least merit, and why do you tell 
me I must say I am wrong?” 

Then Sung Chiang answered, “Brother, but it 
was you who killed the lord—although it was 
the chieftain’s command—moreover, in years. 
also he is your elder brother—then pray consider 
my honor and make an obeisance of apology be- 
fore him. Then I will come and make an obei- 
sance to you and there will be an end of it.” 

Thus persuaded, Li K’uei could not withstand 
Sung Chiang and he said to Chu T’ung, “I am 
not afraid of you, but because my elder brother 
presses me, I can do nothing but tell you I am 
sorry.” 

And Li K’uei thus pressed by Sung Chiang put 
aside his two axes and he made two obeisances 
to Chu T’ung. Only then did the anger subside 
in Chu T’ung. 

Then Ch’ao Kai commanded a feast to be pre- 
pared to seal the peace. But Li K’uei began to 
speak, saying, “The great lord Ch’ai because he 


went to see his uncle, Ch’ai Huan Ch’en, who 
was ill in Kao T’ang Chou, was oppressed by 
the brother of the magistrate, Ying T’ien Hsi, 
who wanted to seize his garden, and he cursed 
and beat Ch’ai Chin. Then I went and killed that 
thing Ying T’ien Hsi.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he gave a start 
of fear and he said, “Now well I know when 
you came away you involved the lord Ch’ai with 
the court.” 

But the counselor Wu Yung said, “Brother, 
do not be afraid. Wait until Tai Chung comes 
back and we will understand the affair.” 

Then Li K’uei asked, saying, ‘“Where has El- 
der Brother Tai Chung gone?” 

And Wu Yung replied, “I feared you might 
stir up some trouble in the village of the lord 
Ch’ai and it would not be well, and so for this 
special purpose did I bid him go and call you 
back up the mountain. When he reached there 
and did not see you he would certainly go to 
Kao T’ang Chou to seek for you.” 

Now before he finished speaking there was a 
lesser robber who came to make report, saying, 
“The chieftain Tai Chung has returned.” 

Sung Chiang then went to meet him and when 
they came to the Hall Of Meeting they sat down, 
and he asked after the affairs of the lord Ch’ai. 
And Tai Chung answered, saying, “When I 
went to the village of the lord Ch’ai he had al- 
ready gone with Li K’uei to Kao T’ang Chou, 
and I went thither to hear what I could. There I 
heard all the people of the city talking and say- 
ing that because Ying T’ien Hsi wished to seize 
the house of Ch’ai Huan Ch’en, he was killed 
by a great black fellow. Now the lord Ch’ai has 
become involved in this, and he is accused and 
he is in gaol. All of the persons and the house 
of Ch’ai Huan Ch’en have already been seized 
by the magistrate Kao Lien. Sooner or later the 
lord Ch’ai Chin’s life also will be taken.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai said, “This black fellow 
again has done something. Wherever he goes 
trouble comes of it.” 

But Li K’uei answered, “‘Ch’ai Huan Ch’en 
was beaten by him and he died of his anger, and 
more than that he came to seize his house and 
more than that he shouted out that he was go- 
ing to beat the lord Ch’ai. Even though I were 
aliving Buddha Icouldnot have held myself in!” 
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Then Ch’ao Kai said, “The lord Ch’ai has al- 
ways been most gracious to us here upon the 
mountain. Today when he is in difficulties why 
should we not go down the mountain and save 
him? I will myself go at once.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Elder Brother, you 
are the chief of the lair, and how can you go forth 
so lightly as this? This humble one has long had 
kindness from the lord Ch’ai and I am fain to go 
down the mountain for my elder brother.” 

Then the counselor Wu Yung said, “Although 


the city of Kao T’ang Chou is small in space, — 


yet there are very many people there. Moreover 
there are many soldiers, and much food for men 
and horses, and the place cannot be lightly con- 
sidered. I will ask Ling Ch’ung, Hua Yung, 
Ch’ing Ming, Li Chiin, Lii' Fang, Kao Shen, 
Sheng Li, Ou P’eng, Yang Ling, Teng Fei, Ma 
Ling, Pei Sheng, these twelve chieftains, to take 
horsemen and fighting men to the number of five 
thousand and be the vanguard. After them the 
first shall be Sung Chiang, Wu Yung, Chu 
T’ung, Lei Heng, Tai Chung, Li K’uei, Chang 
Heng, Chang Shun, Yang Hsiung and Shih 
Hsiu, these ten chiefs. They shall have of horse- 
men and fighting men to the number of three 
thousand to support the vanguard.” 

Then these twenty-two chieftains bade fare- 
well to Ch’ao Kai and the other chieftains and 
they left the mountain lair and went toward Kao 
T’ang Chou. And the first army reached the re- 
gion of Kao T’ang Chou and early were there 
soldiers who had told Kao Lien of their coming. 
When Kao Lien heard it he smiled coldly and 
said, “You robbers in the grass who have your 
nest in Liang Shan P’o—I was coming to destroy 
you all but today you come to me to be bound! 
It is the will of Heaven for me to accomplish it! 
You to the right and left, quickly receive my 
commands! Prepare and count out the soldiers 
and horses and go out of the city to meet them 


and do combat with them. Bid the men climb _ ‘ 


the walls and protect the city!” 

So spoke the magistrate Kao Lien, and from 
his horse he directed the soldiers, on foot he di- 
rected the people. Having shouted forth this 
command, those who stood in front of him of 
generals, examiners of the soldiers, captains, ser- 
geants, instructors, corporals, and all such men 
in command, each led forth his soldiers and 


horsemen. When all had been appointed and pre- 
pared, these officers prepared to go outside the 
city and meet the enemy. 

Now beneath Kao Lien’s command there were 
three hundred very trusty soldiers and they were 
named Magic Soldiers Of The Flying God. : 
They were all chosen one by one from Shantung, 
Hopei, Kiangsi, Hunan, Liang Huai, and Che- 
kiang, north and south, and they were men of 
strength and skill. These three hundred the mag- 
istrate Kao Lien led out himself, and he put on 
his garments of war and hung upon his back his 
scabbard and a double-edged sword and went 
outside the city. All his captains he stationed at 
regular intervals about the city and the three 
hundred finest soldiers he put in the center. Then 
waving their banners and shouting their war 
cries and beating drums and gongs they did but 
wait until the enemy soldiers arrived. 


Let it be told further. Ling Ch’ung, Hua Yung 
and Ch’ing Ming, leading the five thousand 
fighting men and horsemen, came so near to the: 
enemy that either side could see the other’s ban- 
ners and drum. Then each side took out their 
strong bows and let fly their repeating arrows 
to stay the enemy where it stood. On both sides 
bugles were blown, and the sound of the drums 
and gongs arose. ‘ 

Hua Yung and Ch’ing' Ming, leading each ten 
captains, came to the front and there they reined 
in their horses. The chieftain Ling Ch’ung held 
crosswise his whirling spear and he galloped out 
upon his horse. Then in a loud fierce voice he 
shouted, “You thief surnamed Kao, come forth 
with all speed!” 

Then Kao Lien gave free rein to his horse and 
he led out some thirty captains, and they all came 
forth and stood under their banners. There he 
reined in his horse and pointing at Ling Ch’ung 
he cursed, saying, “You horde of thieves and 
rebels, who do not know you ought to die, how 
dare you come straight hither to attack my city?” 

Again Ling Ch’ung shouted forth, “You rob- 
ber who bleeds the people, soon or late shall I 
kill my way into the capital and I will kill that 
thievish relative of yours, that traitor of a Kao 
Ch’iu, and I will cut his flesh into ten thousand 
pieces! Then only shall I have fulfilled the hope 
of my heart.” 
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Then was Kao Lien filled with a great wrath, 
and he turned hisheadand he cried, ‘““Whoamong 
my men will come forth on his horse? Let us first 
seize this robber !”’ 

Then out of the midst of the soldiers charged 
the captain of a company, whose surname was 


Kan and his name Chi, and he came out whip- 


ping his horse, his weapon held aloft, and he . 


came out in front of the ranks. Ling Ch’ung saw 
him and he went in pursuit of him. But before 


the two had fought five rounds Ling Ch’ung had. 


pierced the breast of Kan Chi with a single 
thrust, and the man turned over and fell under 
his horse. 


Then Kao Lien, seeing it, was startled with ' 


a great fright and he cried, ““Who other is there 
who will come out to seek revenge?” 

‘Again out of the midst of the soldiers there 
charged the captain of a company, surnamed 
Wen and named a double name Wen Pao. He 
held a long spear and he rode a fine yellow horse, 
on whose head the bells jingled, and there were 
jangling things upon the bridle also. He soon 
was out in front of the ranks, and as his horse 
galloped the dust rolled up into the air and he 
charged straight upon Ling Ch’ung. 

Now Ch’ing Ming saw this and he cried out 
in a loud voice, “Elder Brother, rest yourself a 
little! Watch me kill this thief at once as I stand 
here 

So Ling Ch’ung reined in his horse and he 
drew back his weapon and he allowed Ch’ing 
Ming to do combat with Wen Wen Pao. The 
two of them fought more than ten rounds, when 


suddenly Ch’ing Ming used guile and he took 


a certain posture and allowed the other’s weapon 
to come in toward him. Then lifting his hand 
he brought down his own weapon and split in 
two the crown of Wen Wen Pao’s head so that 
he fell dead from his horse. And the horse ran 
back to his own place. Then the two armies drew 
nearer and lifted their voices and cried their bat- 
tle cries. 

Now Kao Lien, seeing he had lost two cap- 
tains one after the other, drew forth from its 
scabbard his double-edged sword and muttering 
like a Taoist priest he shouted forth, “Speed!” 
Then from the midst of his soldiers was seen 
to arise a dense black cloud. It rose to the heaven 
and spread there. Suddenly a strange and mighty 


wind arose, and sand and stones blew upon the 
earth and the earth shook and black winds and 
dust and stones blew hard upon the robbers and 
Ling Ch’ung, Ch’ing Ming, Hua Yung and the 
other chieftains could not see one another’s faces 
in the darkness. Even the horses were so fright- 
ened that they ran every way and leaped hither 
and thither and everybody turned and retreated. 

Then Kao Lien flung out his weapon once and 
out from his soldiers charged the three hundred 
Magic Soldiers Of The Flying God. Behind 
them the city soldiers came to aid them. Thus 
charging together in a mass they pursued Ling 
Ch’ung, men and horsemen, until they were scat- 
tered in four directions, until they were in frag- 
ments, and from all sides came cries of those who 
called in their terror upon brother or sons or fa- 
ther. Of the five thousand more than a thousand 
were killed, and they pursued the others for fif-, 
teen miles and more before they encamped. Kao 
Lien, seeing men and horsemen of the enemy 
were thus pushed back, then called back all his 
men and they went back into the city and there 
rested. 


Let it be told now that when Sung Chiang 
and his men and horses came there Ling Ch’ung 
and the others met them and they told of all that 
had happened. Then Sung Chiang and Wu Yung 
hearing it were in great terror and Sung Chiang 
said to Wu Yung, “What guile has he so fierce 
as this?” 

The counselor Wu Yung answered, ‘I be- 
lieve it is magic. If when he calls forth this wind 
we can turn it back, or if when he sends out fire 
we can return it, only then can we conquer him.” 

Now Sung Chiang heard this and he opened 
his heavenly book to look at it, and upon the 
third volume there was written a way to send 
back a wind and turn back fire. Then was Sung 
Chiang greatly rejoiced and with all his heart 
he memorized the words and the magic and again 
he prepared men and horsemen. By the fifth 
watch they had eaten and with waving banners 
and throbbing drums and beating gongs they 
charged toward the city. 

There were those who ran to take report into 
the city. Kao Lien again led out his victorious 
soldiers and horsemen and his three hundred 
magic soldiers and the gates of the city were 
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opened, the drawbridge let down across the moat 
and he led the men out and ranked them ready. 
Now Sung Chiang, himself bearing a magic 
' sword, galloped his horse to the front of the 


army. Then, looking, he saw in the midst of ' 


Kao Lien’s army a flock of black banners. The 
counselor Wu Yung said, “Those black banners 
there in the midst of the soldiers are to mark the 
magic soldiers. Doubtless again he will use his 
old way. How can we conquer him?” 

Then Sung Chiang replied, “Let your heart 
rest, Sir Counselor. I have a way to break his 
magic spells and to conquer him. Let no captain 
_ and no fighting man be afraid. Only let each 
man kill his way forward.” 


Then Kao Lien commanded all his captains , 


high and low that they were not to go forward 
and do combat one by one with the enemy. He 
said, “When you hear this gong of mine sound 
which is named “That which gathers wild beasts’ 
then rush forward with all your strength and 
seize Sung Chiang. I will surely reward you all 
heavily.” 

Then the soldiers on both sides shouted and 
Kao Lien hung upon the saddle of his horse the 
gong upon which were written signs of the 
dragon and the pheenix, and holding in his hand 
his magic sword, he went out in front of his 
ranks. And Sung Chiang, pointing at Kao Lien, 
cursed, saying, “Last night I did not come and 
in that carelessness my. brothers were vanquished 
the once. But today surely will I kill you to the 
last man.” 

Then Kao Lien shouted out, “You rebel rob- 
ber! Come down from your horse with all speed 
and let me bind you, and spare me the stink of 
fresh blood upon my hand and the soil of fresh 
blood upon my foot!” 

When he had so spoken he held out his sword 
and again he muttered between his teeth and 
again he shouted, “Speed!’ Out of the black 
banners already the strange wind had arisen. But 
Sung Chiang did not wait for the wind before he 
also began to mutter between his teeth, and he 
shaped according to a certain fashion the fingers 
of his left hand, and with his right hand he thrust 


out his magic sword. Then he shouted, “Speed!”’. 


Then that wind did not blow toward Sung 
Chiang, but it turned and blew among Kao Lien’s 
magic soldiers, and Sung Chiang commanded 


his men and horsemen to charge among the en- 
emy. But Kao Lien, seeing the wind returned 
on him, quickly took up the brass gong and beat 
upon it with his magic sword. Suddenly out of 
the midst of the soldiers blew a yellow storm of 
sand, and then came strange beasts and poison- 
ous reptiles and they poured forth. Then were 
the men and horses in Sung Chiang’s company 
frightened into a daze and even Sung Chiang 
threw down his magic sword, and turning the 
head of his horse, ran away. And all the chief- 
tains surrounding him fled for their lives and 
soldiers high and low paid no heed to one an- 
other, but each took what way he could and ran. 

Behind them Kao Lien thrust out his sword 
and the magic soldiers were in front, the official 
army was behind, and they all charged in pur- 
suit. Then did Sung Chiang’s men and horse- 
men suffer frightful loss for Kao Lien followed, 
killing them for some seven miles. Then he beat 
upon his brass gong and called back his men 
and they went back once more into the city. 

Now Sung Chiang came upon a ridge and 
there he gathered together his men and horses 
and there they encamped. Although they had 
lost both men and horses yet every chieftain was. 
still alive. There they all stayed, men and horses, 
and Sung Chiang took counsel with Wu Yung 
and he said, “This time we have attacked the city 
of Kao T’ang Chou and we have been twice van- 
quished, and there is no way whereby we can 
overcome these magic soldiers. What shall we 
do, then?” 

The counselor Wu Yung answered, “If this 
fellow can really work magic spells then will he 
surely come secretly upon us tonight. Let us 
first prepare a plot to foil this. Here we can but 
gather together a very few men and horses, and 
let us go back therefore to our former place of 
encampment.” 

So Sung Chiang sent forth his command, and 
there were left but Yang Ling and Pei Sheng. 
The rest of the men and horsemen returned to 
the former encampment to rest. 


Let it be told now of Yang Ling and Pei 
Sheng. Leading out their soldiers, they left the 
encampment and went to one side and hid in 
the grass and they waited until the first watch 
of the night. Suddenly they saw a mighty wind 
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arise and heard the sound of great thunder. Yang 
Ling and Pei Sheng, with some three hundred 
men seeing this as they hid in the grass, saw Kao 
Lien walking along leading his three hundred 
magic men. Blowing their bugles they came run- 
ning into the encampment. When they saw it 
was empty they turned around and went away. 
Yang Ling and Pei Sheng then lifted their voices 
and shouted. Then Kao Lien fearing to suffer 
from them divided his men and they retreated, 
and each of the three hundred ran for himself. 

And Yang Ling and Pei Sheng shot arrows 
wildly after them and they did naught but let 
their arrows fly. Now one of the arrows flying 
flew exactly into Kao Lien’s left shoulder. Then 
did all the robbers regardless of the falling rain 
rush after them. But by this time Kao Lien had 
already led his men to a great distance and Yang 
Ling and Pei Sheng, their men being few, did 
not dare to go on after them. 

In a short time when the rain was passed and 
the clouds dispersed, the heavens were again seen 
to be full of stars and the constellations stood 
clear and bright. Under the light of the moon in 
front of the grass where the robbers had hidden 
they found some of the magic soldiers, and with 
spears and swords and arrows they seized some 
twenty of them and they took them to the place 
where Sung Chiang was encamped. 

And they told of the rains and the wind and 
the clouds and the thunder. Sung Chiang hear- 
ing of this felt a great fear and he said, “But we 
are less than two miles away from that place, 
and here there was neither rain nor wind.” 

Then they all said among themselves, ““This 
must be true magic. If there was that storm but 
two miles from us, and the rain and clouds but 
thirty or forty feet above the earth, then the 
clouds and rain were but lifted up out of the 
near-by pools.” 

And Yang Ling said, “Kao Lien when he 
came toward us had his hair hanging all loose 
about him and in his hand he held his magic 
sword and he came charging to the encampment. 
But I wounded him with one of my arrows and 
he went back again to the city and because I 
had so few men with me I did not dare to pur- 
sue him thither.” 

And Sung Chiang rewarded the two, Yang 
Ling and Pei Sheng, and he beheaded the 


wounded soldiers who had been captured. Then 
he divided the chieftains into seven or eight 
small encampments and with these he sur- 
rounded the central camp in order to withstand 
Kao Lien if again he came on secret attack and 
he sent men back to the mountain lair to ask for 
more men and horsemen. 


Let it be told now that Kao Lien, wounded 
with the arrow, went back to the city to take care 
of his wound, and he commanded the soldiers to 
guard the city, and to guard it night and day, 
nor were they to wage war again for the time, 
until his wound was healed. Then again would 
they go forth to seize Sung Chiang. 


Let it again be told of Sung Chiang. When he 
saw all the horsemen and men he had lost he 
was sad in his heart and he took counsel with Wu 
Yung and he said, “There is only this Kao Lien 
whom we cannot overcome. If he gathers to- 
gether men and horsemen from other parts and 
comes to attack us then what shall we do?’ 

And the counselor Wu Yung answered, “I do 
think if we are to break Kao Lien’s magic spell 
it must be only by this means. If we do not go 
and ask a certain person to come it will be hard 
indeed also to save the life of the great lord 
Ch’ai, nor can we ever take the city of Kao T’ang 
Chou.” 


Truly if of cloud and wind we are to break the 
spell 

Seek we must some man who knows the Heav- 
ens and Earth full well. 


Who then was this man of whom the counselor 
Wu Yung spoke? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 
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Yung said to Sung Chiang, “We must break this 
spell and we can but send a man at once to Chi 
Chou to seek for Kung Sun Sheng and only then 
can we break the spell of Kao Lien,”’ Sung Chi- 
ang replied, “Tai Chung has already gone forth 
once to seek him and he could hear nothing of 
him, and whither shall we go to find him?’ 

Then Wu Yung answered, “Before this I have 
only heard he went to the city of Chi Chou. But 
about the city there are many lesser towns and 
villages and hamlets, and in those he surely did 
not search. I know that Kung Sun Sheng is a 
man who learns of Taoism, and he must surely 
be on some famous mountain or beside some great 
water, or in the cave of some holy hermit. Let us 
now bid Tai Chung to go and search among the 
environs of Chi Chou, and surely will he be 
found.” 

And Sung Chiang listened to this and at once 
he sent to invite Tai Chung to come for counsel 
that he might go to Chi Chou and search for 
Kung Sun Sheng. And Tai Chung said, “This 
humble one is willing to go. But it will be well 
if I have a comrade to go with me.” 

Wu Yung asked, “But if you use your magic 
steps, who can keep up with you?” 

Tai Chung replied, “If it is a comrade of mine, 
I will put the magic letters on his legs as well, 
and so he can also go with speed.” 

Li K’uei spoke and said, “I will go right early 
with Tai Chung and be his comrade.” 


But Tai Chung answered, “If you wish to go 
with me, you must eat no meat by the way, and 
you must listen to all my commands.’ 

Li Kuei cried, “And what is hard about this? 
I will obey you in all and there will be an end 
of it.” 

Then Sung Chiangand Wu Yung commanded 
him, saying, “On the way take all heed that you 
do not stir up trouble. If you find him then come 
back soon.” 

Li K’uei said, “I did beat to death Ying T’ien 
Hsi and I made the lord Ch’ai go to gaol. How 
then can I not wish to save him? This time I will 
not let myself stir up trouble.” 

Then the two hid weapons in their garments 
and tied up their bundles and they took farewell 
of Sung Chiang and all the others and they left 
the city of Kao T’ang Chou and followed the 
road to Chi Chou. When they had gone some ten 
or fifteen miles Li K’uei stayed his feet and he 
said, “Elder Brother, let us buy a bowl of wine 
and drink it and then go on, and it will be well 
enough.” 

Tai Chung said, “If you want to go with me 
by means of magic, you can eat no meats with 
your wine but only vegetable dishes.” 

Li K’uei laughed and said, “And if I eat a 
little meat, what great matter is that?” 

At this Tai Chung cried, “Here you come 
again! Nevertheless it is now already near night. 
Let us go on and seek an inn and there rest. To- 
morrow we will start early.” 

Again the two went some ten miles and more 
and the color of the sky turned dim and dark. 
They sought an inn and there rested and they 
lit a fire to make food and they sent for a meas- 
ure of wine to drink. Now Li K’uei fetched a 
bow] of vegetable food and a bowl of vegetable 
soup and he brought these into the room to Tai 
Chung to eat. And Tai Chung said, “Why do 
you also not eat?’ 

Li K’uei answered, saying, “I do not wish to 
eat yet.” 

To himself Tai Chung thought, “This thing 
is surely deceiving me and he is eating meat se- 
cretly!”’ But he ate the vegetable and the soup 
and then silently he tiptoed to the back of the 
house and peeped to see and there he saw LiK’uei 
with two measures of wine he had bought and 
a plate of cow’s flesh, standing there and gob- 
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bling it anyhow. Tai Chung said to himself, 
“And what did I say? But I will say nothing to 
him now. Tomorrow I will make a little fun of 
him and there will be an end of it.” 

Then he went to his room and to sleep. Li 
K’uei drank wine for a while and then fearing 
lest Tai Chung ask of him he went silently to 
his room and there slept also. When the fifth 
watch was come, Tai Chung rose and he bade 
Li K’uei light the fire and prepare some vegeta- 
ble food and he ate it. Each then lifted his bun- 
dle upon his back, and they paid for the room and 
so they left the inn. They had gone less than two 
thirds of a mile when Tai Chung said, “Yester- 
day we did not really use our magic. Today we 
must make haste. Tie your bundle fast first, and 
I will make the magic on you. When we have 
gone near three hundred miles we will stop.” 

So Tai Chung brought out four magic letters 
and tied them upon Li K’uei’s two legs and he 


commanded, saying, “You await me in the inn — 


ahead.” Then Tai Chung muttered a few words 
and blew a breath on Li K’uei’s legs. Li Kuei let 
his strides free and he flew forth as though he 
walked on clouds. Then Tai Chung laughed and 
said to himself, “I will let him endure a day’s 
hunger.”’ Then Tai Chung tied on his own magic 
and hastened after him. 

Now Li Kuei did not understand this magic 
and he thought it would be as easy a pleasure as 
though he walked after his own fashion, and 
how did he know that the roar of the air in his 
ears would be like the roar of great winds and 
rains? The houses and the trees on either side 
of him seemed to topple backward in a heap; un- 
der his feet it seemed as though he were pursued 
by clouds and mists. Then Li K’uei began to be 
afraid and again and again he thought to stay 
his feet, but how could he hold back his two 
legs? It was as though there were someone push- 
ing him from beneath. His feet did not touch the 
earth and he could but go on. He saw the wine 
shops and the meat shops and the inns fly past 
one after the other, nor could he enter and buy 
and eat. At last Li K’uei could but roar out to 
his own legs, “Oh, my fathers! Let us stay a bit!”” 

And he looked and saw that he had walked un- 
til the sun was even with the west. His belly was 
both thirsty and hungry, and yet his legs but 
went the more quickly. He was in such terror 


that his whole body poured forth a stinking 
sweat, and he panted great bursts of breath. Tai 
Chung, coming upon him from behind, called 
forth, “Brother Li, how is it you do not buy 
some dainties to eat?” 

Li K’uei answered, saying, “Elder Brother, 
save me this once! The Iron Ox is nigh to death 
from starving!” 

Then Tai Chung felt in his bosom and brought 
forth several wheaten cakes and began to eat 
them. Li K’uei cried out, saying, “I cannot stop 
my feet and buy to eat—give me something to 
stay my hunger!” 

Tai Chung said, “Brother, stop.and I will give 
you some to eat.” 

Li Kuei stretched out his hand but he was 
still ten feet off and he could not reach the cakes, 
and he roared out, “Good Elder Brother, pray 
stop mea little!” 

Tai Chung said, ‘‘Truly there is something 
strange today. Even my two legs I cannot stop.” 

Li K’uei cried, “Ah-yah! These two cursed 
feet of mine will not obey me for half a minute, 
even! They do but hurry on down there of their 
own will! Well, and if my temper comes up 
in me, I will punish them—I will take my two 
axes and cut them off!” 

And Tai Chung answered, “‘And if you do not 
use this way, doubtless we will go on thus until 
the beginning of next year, and we cannot stop 
ourselves.” ‘ 

But Li K’uei said, “Good Elder Brother, do 
not make a joke of me. If I cut off my two legs, 
what shall I use to walk back?” 

Tai Chung said, “Perhaps it is because yester- 
day you did not obey me, so that today even I 
leap on and cannot stay myself. Go on then and 
leap—I will have naught to do with you!” 

Then Li K’uei cried out, “Good Father, for- 
give me and let me stay for a while!” 

But Tai Chung replied, “This magic of mine 
does not allow one to eat meat. The first meat 
forbidden is the flesh of cows. If one piece of 
meat has been eaten then must one leap on like 
this until he is dead before he can stop.” 

Then Li K’uei said, “If it is so, then is this 
bitterness indeed! Last night I should not have 
cheated you, Elder Brother—it is true that I 
secretly did buy and eat some ten-odd catties of 
cow’s flesh, and now what shall we do?” 
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Tai Chung replied, “It is not strange then that 
today even these legs of mine I have not been 
able to restrain. You Iron Ox, you will injure 
and kill me, too!” 

Now Li K’uei heard this and he began to bel- 
low out his sorrow to the very heavens until Tai 
Chung laughed and said, “From this day on if 
you will obey me in one thing I can break this 
magic spell.” 

Then Li K’uei cried, “Oh, my Lord, speak 
quickly what it is! See if I will obey you!” 

And Tai Chung asked, “‘Now will you dare to 
deceive me again and eat meat?” 

And Li K’uei replied, “If I eat meat again 
from this day on, then may I have a canker on my 
tongue as big as a bowl! I see that you, Elder 
Brother, can eat vegetable, but as for The Iron 
Ox it is very hard. For this did I try for once to 
deceive you, my Elder Brother. But after this 
surely will I not dare again.” 

Then Tai Chung said, “Tfiit is thus, I will for- 
give you the once.” 

And he hastened forward a step and struck Li 
K’uei’s legs with his sleeve and he shouted out, 
“Stay!” Immediately Li K’uei stopped. And Tai 
Chung said, “I will go first. Do you come slowly 
after me.” 

But even as Li K’uei was about to lift up his 
feet, he could not make them move at all. 
Though he used all his strength he could not lift 
them up. They were as though made of iron and 
fastened there. Then Li K’uei roared out, “Here 
is bitterness again! Elder Brother, come and 
save me once more!” 

Tai Chung turned his head back and laughed 
and he said, “Is this vow you make a true one?” 

Li K’uei said, “You are as my own father. 
How dare I disobey your words?” 

Again Tai Chung asked, “This time will you 
truly obey me?” Then he reached out his hands 
and laid hold on Li K’uei and he shouted out, 
“Rise!” Then the two went lightly on. And Li 
Kuei said, “Elder Brother, have pity on The 
Iron Ox. Let us stop a little early.” 

They saw then an inn and they entered it to 
rest. When they came into the room they took the 
magic letters from their legs and brought out 
paper money and with it burned the letters of 
magic. And Tai Chung asked Li K’uei, saying, 
“How is it with you now?” 


Then Li K’uei grasped his feet and he heaved 
a sigh and said, “Only now are these two legs 
mine again!” 

And Tai Chung told Li K’uei to prepare some 
vegetable food to eat with their wine and they 
heated water and washed their feet. Then they 
mounted on their beds and went to sleep. They 
slept until the fifth watch and then rose. When 
they had washed themselves and rinsed their 
mouths and eaten their meal and paid the bill 
the two again set forth on their journey. They 
had gone scarcely a mile when Tai Chung 
brought out the magic letters and said, “Brother, 
today I will put two on you and so let you go 
more slowly.”” 

But Li Kuei said, “My Father, I do not want 
them tied on me any more.” 

Then Tai Chung said, “If you obey my words 
and we are on a great business together how can I 
then make you suffer? But if you do not obey me 
then I will hold you here fixed exactly as you 
were yesterday fixed, and.I shall only free you 
when I have been to Chi Chou and found Kung 
Sun Sheng and come back.” 

In great haste then Li K’uei called out, saying, 
“Tie them—tie them—” . 

So Tai Chung tied on but two letters on his 
leg and again he performed his magic spell and 
holding Li K’uei they went on together. Now 
Tai Chung’s magic was such that if he wished to 
go he could go and if he wished to stop he could 
stop, and so from this time on how could Li K’uei 
dare to disobey his commands? On the road 
therefore he did but buy vegetable food to eat 
and thus they went on their way. 


But the story must not be too long. The two 
thus used magic and in less than ten days they 
came to the environs of Chi Chou to an inn there 
and they rested. On the next day the two went 
into the city. Now Tai Chung disguised himself 
as a master and Li K’uei disguised himself as 
his servant and they went about the city seek- 


_ ing for a day, but there was not one who knew 


Kung Sun Sheng. The two then could but return 
to the inn and rest. On the next day again they 
went into the city and sought among the small 
streets and the narrow alleyways and again they 
sought a day. But there was not the least news 
of him. Then Li K’uei’s heart grew impatient 
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and he began to curse, saying, “This beggarly 
Taoist, in what cursed place does he hide? If I 
see him I will grasp him by the topknot and drag 
him forth to see our elder brother.” 

Tai Chung looked at him sidewise and he said, 
“Here you come again! You cannot remember 
that you ate bitterness.” 

But Li K’uei smiled in apology and said, “T 
do not dare—I do not dare. I was only making a 
little joke—” 

But Tai Chung reproached him again, and Li 
K’uei did not dare to answer anything. Again 
the two came into the inn and rested. On the next 
morning they rose early and they went to the 
villages and hamlets near the city to seek. When- 
ever Tai Chung saw an old man he made obei- 
sance and asked where the house of Kung Sun 
Sheng was. But not one knew, although Tai 
Chung asked in scores of places. 

Now on this day about noon the two had 
walked until they were hungry, and they saw be- 
side the road an inn where vegetable foods were 
sold, and the two went in to buy some cakes to 
eat. They saw then that the inn was full of men 
and there was not an empty place, and Tai 
Chung and Li K’uei stood there in the road. At 
last a waiter came and said, “If you want to eat 


some noodles, Sir Guests, then come and sit at | 


the table with this old man.” 

Then Tai Chung saw an old man sitting alone 
at a large table and he made obeisance to him 
and called a greeting and sat opposite him, and 
Li K’uei sat beside Tai Chung and they com- 
manded then that four great bowls of noodles 
were to be prepared. And Tai Chung said, “I will 
eat one and if you eat three it will not be too 
little, will it?’ ; 

But Li K’uei replied, “It is not enough for me. 
If six are brought on together I can eat them all.” 

Hearing this the waiter laughed. After a long 
time had passed the noodles were still not to be 
seen coming, but Li K’uei saw many bowls of 
noodles being carried into an inner room. He 
was by now half angry. Then he saw the waiter 
bring a bowl of hot noodles and put it before 
the old man who sat with them. Nor was this 
old man at all courteous with them. He took 
up the bowl of noodles at once and began to 
eat. Now the noodles were very hot and the 
old man bent his head over the bowl set on the 


table and supped them. Li K’uei being very 
impatient of heart shouted out, “Waiter!” Then 
he began to curse, saying, ‘““You have made this 
lord wait half a day!” And he pounded his fist 
on the table so that the hot noodle soup splashed 
up all over the old man’s face, and the bowl was 
overturned. Then the old man grew angry and he 
laid hold of Li K’uei and he shouted out, ““What 
right have you to overturn my noodles?” 

Li K’uei clenched his fists and was about to 
strike the old man, but in great haste Tai Chung 
held him back and made apologies for him, say- 
ing, “Old Sir, do not behave as he does. This 


humble one will give you a bowl of noodles.” 


But the old man replied, “Sir Guest, you do 
not understand. I am an old man who has come 
a long way and now I must return and hear one 
preach. If I am delayed, then I shall be late.” 

Then Tai Chung asked, saying, “Old Sir, 
whence do you come? And whom will you hear 
preach and what does he preach?” » 

The old man answered, saying, “This old man 
is one under the rule of Chi Chou city in The 
County Of The Nine Palaces, and of The Moun- 
tain Of The Two Holy Men. I came to this city 
to buy some good incense, and now I return to 
the mountain to hear The Holy Man Lo preach 
of the way to live forever and never die.” 

Now Tai Chung pondered to himself thus, 
“May it not be that Kung Sun Sheng is also 
there?” And he asked the old man, saying, “In 
the old one’s honored village can there be one 
called Kung Sun Sheng?” 

The old man replied, “If you asked any other 
in this inn he would surely not know, for there 
are many who do not know him. But this old man 
is neighbor with him. He has but an old mother. 
For long has this teacher of Taoism wandered 
everywhere like a cloud. For this he is called 
Kung Sun The Most Holy, but now he has re- 
nounced even his surname and he is called The 
Most Clear Taoist, and he is no more called 
Kung Sun Sheng. This is not his own name now, 
and no one knows it.” 

Then Tai Chung said, “Truly is it ‘Even 
though our shoes were iron, yet we could not find 
him.’ And now have we come upon him without 
effort.”” Again he asked the old man with an 
obeisance, “How far from here is The County 
Of The Nine Palaces and The Mountain Of The 
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Two Holy Men? Is The Most Clear Taoist in 
his home?” 

The old man replied, “The Mountain Of The 
Two Holy Men is but less than twenty miles 
from this city. But The Most Clear Taoist is the 
first disciple of the Immortal Lo, and how will 
his teacher be willing to let him leave his side?” 

Hearing this, Tai Chung was greatly rejoiced 
and in great haste he hurried the noodles to be 
brought and they ate together with the old man. 
When the money had been paid for the noodles 
they went out of the inn together, and he asked 
for the direction of the road, and then Tai Chung 
said, “Do you go first, Old Sir. We must buy 
some incense and then we will come also.” 

So the old man said farewell and went on. 

Then Tai Chung and Li K’uei returned to the 
inn and brought their bundles and goods and 
again tied on their magic letters and left the inn, 
and the two turned and followed the road to The 
County Of The Nine Palaces and to The Moun- 
tain Of The Two Holy Men, and Tai Chung 
used his magic again and in an instant these ten- 
odd miles were behind them. Then the twain 
entered the court of The City Of The Nine Pal- 
aces and asked where the mountain was and there 
was one who pointed to it, saying, “Leave the 
city and go east. In less than two miles you will 
be there.” 

So the twain left the county seat and turning 
to the east they went their way. Suddenly before 
they had gone the two miles and more they were 
already come to the mountain. There they saw a 
fuel cutter and Tai Chung bowed to him and 
said, “I would ask where the home is of the great 
one The Most Clear Taoist.” 

Then the fuel cutter pointed, saying, “Go over 
this valley and you will see a gate and a stone 
bridge and that is it.” 

They passed through the valley therefore and 
they saw some ten-odd straw huts, and about 
them a low wall. Outside the wall was a small 
stone bridge. And the twain came to the bridge 
and they saw a peasant girl carrying a basket of 
fresh fruit. Then Tai Chung bowed to her and he 
asked, “Maiden, you have come from the home 
of The Most Clear Taoist. Is The Most Clear 
there?” 

The village maiden answered, “He is in the 
back of the house burning his magic potions.” 


Then Tai Chung was pleased secretly in his 
heart and he commanded Li K’uei, saying, ““Do 
you go into the tree shrubbery there and hide for 
a bit and wait until I go in first and see him alone. 
Then will I come and call you.” 

Now when Tai Chung went inside to see, 
there were a row of thatched houses, and over the 
door was hung a red curtain and Tai Chung 
coughed once, and he saw an old white-haired 
woman coming out from within. Then did Tai 
Chung make obeisance and he said, “I make hum- 
ble inquiry of you, Aged Lady, for I would be- 
seech the holy man called The Most Clear Taoist 
to come forth for a minute that I may speak with 
him.” 

The old woman asked, saying, “What is your 
high surname, Noble Sir?” 

Tai Chung replied, “This lowly one is sur- 
named Tai and named Chung and I came hither 
from Shantung.” 

Then the old woman said, “My son has gone 
forth wandering like a cloud and he has not come 
home yet.” 

And Tai Chung said, “This humble one is an 
old friend of former times, and I have a word of 
greatest importance to say to him. I pray to see 
his face but once.” 

The old woman replied, “He is not at home. 
What have you to say to him? Leave the words 
with me and it will be no trouble. When he is 


_ home he will surely come to see you.” 


But Tai Chung said, “This humble one will 
come again.” And he bade the old woman fare- 
well. Then he came outside the gate and said to 
Li K’uei, “This time I can use you. Just now his 
mother said he is not at home, but do you go and 
ask for him. If she says he is not there, then do 
you begin to be angry, only you are not to injure 
at all his old mother. If I come and bid you stop, 
then stop; if I do not come, then be angry.” 

Li Kuei first opened his bundles and brought 
out his two axes and thrust them into his girdle. 
When he had come within the door he shouted 
out once, “Come out!” 

In great haste the old woman asked, “Who is 
it?’ When she saw Li K’uei with His two eyes 
opened wide, she was at first eight parts afraid of 
him. She asked him, “Elder Brother, what have 
you to say?” 

Li Kuei said, “I am The Black Whirlwind of 
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the mountain lair. I am come to fulfill my elder 
brothers’ command who bade me come hither to 
seek Kung Sun Sheng. Tell him to come forth 
and I will look on you with the eyes of a god. But 
if he will not come out I will throw a cursed 
torch and burn your house all to white ashes!” 
Then again he shouted, “And tell him to come 
forth quickly !” j 

The old woman replied, “Good Fellow, do 
not behave like this. This is not Kung Sun 
Sheng’s home. My son is named The Most Clear 
Taoist.” 

Li K’uei said, “Do you but bid him come 
forth! I myself know what his cursed face is!” 

Again the old woman said, ‘‘But he is outside 
wandering like a cloud, nor has he returned.” 

Then Li K’uei jerked out his two great axes 
and with one blow he knocked down the side 
wall of the room. The old woman rushed for- 
ward to stop him, but Li K’uei cried, “If you do 
not tell your son to come out, I will kill you.” 
And he took-up his axes and began to strike blows 
so that the old woman was so frightened she fell 
upon the ground. Then was Kung Sun Sheng 
seen to leap out from within and he shouted out, 
“You cannot act so without reason !”” 

And Tai Chung was seen coming also and 
shouting as he came, “Iron Ox, how is it you 
frightened the old mother so that she is fallen?” 
In great haste he lifted up the old woman and Li 
Kuei threw aside his great axes and he called a 
greeting and said, “Elder Brother, do not blame 
me. If I did not thus, you would not come out.” 

Kung Sun Sheng first supported his mother 
inside and then he came out and made obeisance 
to Tai Chung and to Li K’uei and he led them 
into a very clean room and he asked them, 
“Strange is it indeed that you two noble ones 
should come hither!” 

Tai Chung said, “When you, Elder Brother, 
first came down the mountain this humble one 
went once to seek you, but there was no place to 
hear of you and I could but lead several brothers 
up the mountain to join us. This time our elder 
brother Sung Chiang, when he went to Kao 
T’ang Chou to save the great lord Ch’ai, was 
twice or thrice vanquished by the magic spells of 
the magistrate Kao Lien. He has no device 
whereby to escape this, and he could but bid this 
humble one and Li K’uei come hither to find you. 


We have stirred up the whole city of Chi Chou 
and we had no place more to go and seek you. In 
the inn where vegetable foods are sold, suddenly 
we learned from an old man of these parts to 
come here. Then we heard that The Most Noble 
was at home making potions, but the old mother 
steadily refused us. For this I used Li K’uei to 
force you to come out, although his is in truth 
too coarse a way. Ten thousand times do I ask 
forgiveness for his fault. But in that encamp- 
ment about the city of Kao T’ang Chou it is as 
though in every day they lived a year. I pray you, 
then, Elder Brother, come with us at once so 
that you may prove that from the beginning you 
have ever been ready to help in a good cause.” 

Then Kung Sun Sheng replied, “From my 
youth I have gone to and fro, a poor Taoist, and 
I have been much with good fellows far and 
wide, by river and lake. Ever since I parted from 
the mountain lair and returned to my home, it 
has not been because of black and disloyal heart 
that I have not returned, but firstly because of 
my old mother, who has had no one to care for 
her, and secondly, because my teacher The Most 
Holy One surnamed Lo was fain to have me 
stay beside his holy seat. I have feared lest there 
would come someone seeking me from the moun- 
tain lair, and so purposely I changed my name to 
Most Clear Taoist, and here am I now a hermit.” 

But Tai Chung said, “Yet is Sung Chiang now 
in the greatest danger. Elder Brother, have pity! 
You can but go and at once.” 

Again Kung Sun Sheng replied, “Truly there 
is no one to care for my old mother, and how 
can my teacher be willing to let me go? Indeed 
and in truth I cannot go.” 

Then Tai Chung fell in obeisance and im- 
plored him, and Kung Sun Sheng lifted him up 
and he said, “Wait a little while, and then we 
will talk together again.” 

And Kung Sun Sheng left Tai Chung and Li 
K’uei sitting there in The Pure Room and he had 
prepared some vegetable foods and wine to enter- 
tain them. The three ate for a time and again Tai 
Chung implored Kung Sun Sheng most ear- 
nestly, saying, “If Elder Brother will not go, 
Sung Chiang will surely be captured by Kao 
Lien, and from this time on the great chieftains 
and their noble deeds and purposes will be 
ended.” 
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At last Kung Sun Sheng replied, “Pray let me 
go and ask my teacher. If I can secure his permis- 
sion I will go with you.” 

And Tai Chung said, “Then let us go now and 
ask the aged Taoist.” 

And Kung Sun Sheng said, “Pray calm your 
heart and spend the night, and we will go to- 
morrow morning.” 

But Tai Chung said, “Yet Sung Chiang is 
waiting there and every day is to him a year. I 
must trouble you, my Elder Brother, to go at 
once and ask.” 

Then Kung Sun Sheng rose and he led Tai 
Chung and Li K’uei and they left the house and 
followed the road to The Mountain Of The Two 
Holy Men. Now this season was the end of 
autumn and it was the beginning of winter and 
the days were short and the nights long, and it 
grew easily late. When they had gone but half 
way up the mountain the red sun was already 
long sunk in the west. Among the pines through 
the shadows there was a single small path. This 
went straight to the temple of The Most Holy 
One Lo. There they saw a red tablet and upon 
it was written in gold letters, “The Abode Of 
The Mountain Spirits.” 

Then the three went into the temple into The 
Hall Of Robing and there they set in order their 
garments. And they came out from the verandas 
and then passed through the great hall of gods 
into a hall called The Hall Of Pines And 
Herons, and two acolytes seeing Kung Sun 
Sheng leading persons thither went and made 
report to The Most Holy One Lo, and he gave 
his sacred commands saying that the three were 
to come in. 

Now at this time when Kung Sun Sheng led in 
Tai Chung and Li K’uei into The Hall Of Pines 
And Herons, it was at the time when The Holy 
One had finished worshipping the gods and he sat 
upon his cloud-like couch. And Kung Sun Sheng 
went forward 'and made obeisance and asked 
after his welfare, and then bowing deeply he 
stood to one side. Now when Tai Chung saw this 
holy one, in great haste he fell to the ground in 
obeisance, but Li K’uei only opened his eyes wide 
and stared. The holy man asked Kung Sun 
Sheng, saying, “From whence come _ these 
twain?” 

And Kung Sun Sheng answered, “They are 


those of whom your pupil has spoken, my broth- 
er-friends from Shantung. Today because the 
magistrate of Kao T’ang Chou, Kao Lien, uses 
magic, our brother Sung Chiang has sent these 
two especially to seek me out. But I did not dare 
to decide for myself and I ask for my teacher’s 
counsel.” 

The Holy One said, “You have already es- 
caped once out of the flaming pit of evil, and here 
with me you are learning the secrets of im- 
mortality. How then can you go back to such a 
place as that?” 

Now again did Tai Chung make obeisance 
and he said, “Let us two implore you now to al- 
low Kung Sun Sheng to go down the mountain 
the once, and when he has broken the magic 
spells of Kao Lien we will return him thither 
again.” 

But the holy man made answer thus: ““Thetwo 
honored ones do not understand. This is not such 
a matter as those who have renounced the world 
ought to control. Do you, therefore, descend from 


the mountain and return and take counsel to- 


gether.” 

So Kung Sun Sheng could then but take the 
two and leave the holy man and that same night 
they went down the mountain. Then Li K’uei 
asked, saying, “What did that old holy teacher 
man say?” . 

Tai Chung replied, “And how was it only you 
did not hear?” 

Li K’uei said, “I could not understand the 
cursed talk he talked.” 

And Tai Chung said, “It was his teacher and 
he said that he was not to go.” 

Now when Li K’uei heard this he began to 
shout, saying, “He made us walk all that long 
way, and IJ have eaten all sorts of bitterness, and 
here having found him, such wind as this is 
passed! He had better not get this lord’s anger 
up! With one hand will I squeeze to pieces his 
Taoist hat and with the other I will grab him by 
the back and throw the old thief down the moun- 
tain!” 

But Tai Chung restrained him, saying, “So, 
you want your legs locked again!” 

Then Li K’uei laughed hollowly in apology 
and he said, “I do not dare—I do not dare—I 
was but talking thus to be merry—” 

So the three then returned to the home of 
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Kung Sun Sheng. That night food was prepared, 
and Tai Chung and Kung Sun Sheng ate of it, 
but Li K’uei could but sit and stare and ponder 
and eat nothing. Kung Sun Sheng said, “Pray 
sleep the night here in my house. Tomorrow we 
will go again and implore The Holy One, for if 
he is willing I will go.” 

Tai Chung could but bid him a peaceful night 
and he put together his possessions and with Li 
K’uei he went in to The Pure Room, and there 
they slept. 

But how could Li K’uei sleep? Slowly he let 
the time pass until the fifth watch. Then very 
softly he arose and when he listened to Tai 
Chung he heard him snoring soundly. To him- 
self he said, thinking of Kung Sun Sheng, “And 
does this not make the cursed anger rise in me ?— 
And you used to be a man of the lair, and why 
do you go and ask any cursed old teacher like 
this? I thought to kill you with a blow of my 
axe, but then whom would I find to help my elder 
brother?’ Again he thought awhile and said to 
himself, “If that thing tomorrow will not let 
him go will it not again hold back my elder 
’ brother’s affairs? I can bear it no longer. Better 
to go and kill that old thief of a Taoist teacher so 


that he will have no place to go and ask, andsohe - 


can but go with me.” 

Then he felt for his two battle axes and softly 
he opened the door of the room, and by the light 
of the new moon he felt his way step by step up 
the mountain. When he had come to the front of 
the gate, he saw the two halves of the great gate 
closed, but the wall about was not very high and 
Li K’uei leaped over, and then he opened the 
doors. Step by step he felt his way inside and 
went straight to the place where the holy man 
lived. He heard someone reading prayers near 
the window, and he crawled up and pushed his 
finger through the paper lattice and looked in. 
There was the holy man sitting alone upon the 
thing on which he had sat during the day. Before 
him on the table clouds of smoke arose and two 
candles were lit and shone brightly. Then Li 
K’uei said to himself, “And ought not this thief 
of a Taoist to die?” 

So he came creeping to the side of the window 
and he pushed it once with his hand and the 
leaves of the door smashed open and Li K’uei 
charged in. He lifted up his battle axes and 


smashed them down upon the brow of the holy 
man, and soon he was smitten there upon the 
cloud-like couch. Now when Li K’uei looked he 
saw white blood flowing and he laughed and 
said, ‘It can be seen that this thief of a Taoist 
was a virgin. He has never from his birth wasted 
forth his birth essence—truly there is not the 
smallest spot of red blood in him!” 

And when Li K’uei again looked more closely © 
he saw that even the Taoist’s hat was split in two 
and even his head was split clean through in two, 
and Li K’uei said agian, “I could do nothing else 
to be rid of this man. Now that the thing is done 
I need not grieve because Kung Sun Sheng does 
not go.”’ Then he turned and went away and he’ 
leaped out through the verandas. 

But there he saw an acolyte in a sky-blue robe 
who held out his arm to stay him and the youth 
cried out, “You have killed our holy man— 
whither do you go then?” 

Li K’uei said, ‘You little thief of a Taoist, 
you shall eat a blow of my axe too!” 

He lifted up his arm and the axe fell and the 
lad’s head dropped and rolled beside the stone ° 
terrace. Then Li K’uei laughed and said, “Now 
Ican cast this affair from me!’ And he followed 
the road out of the temple, and went down the 
mountain as though he flew. He came to Kung 
Sun Sheng’s home and he went quickly in and 
closed the gate, and he went into The Pure Room 
and listened to Tai Chung and he had not yet 
awaked. Then Li K’uei softly laid himself down 
as he was before, and slept until dawn. 

Now Kung Sun Sheng had risen and prepared 
breakfast and he invited the twain to eat. And 
Tai Chung said, “Again do we ask you, Sir 
Teacher, to lead us up to the mountain and let us 
implore the holy man again that you may go 
with us.” 

Li K’uei heard this and bit his lip and smiled 
chilly. But the three then went on the former 
road up the mountain and they came into the 
temple into The Hall Of Pines And Herons. 
There they saw two young acolytes and Kung 
Sun Sheng asked, saying, “Is The Holy One 
here?” 

The lads answered, saying, “The holy man sits 
in a trance on the couch of clouds.” 

Now when Li K’uei heard this he gave a start 
of fright and he thrust forth his tongue and for 
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a long time could not draw it in again. The three 
drew aside the curtain and peered in and they 
saw the holy man sitting upon the couch in the 
very middle, and Li K’uei thought to himself 
secretly, “Last night I must have killed the 
wrong one.” 

Then the holy man asked, “You three men, 
why have you come hither again?” 

Tai Chung replied, ‘““We have come especially 
to ask you to have pity on us and save us all out 
of our trouble.” 

The holy man said, “Who is this great black 
fellow?” 

Tai Chung answered, saying, “It is a younger 
brother of mine on my mother’s side, and his 
surname is Li and his name K’uei.” 

The holy man laughed and said, “At first I 
would not let Kung Sun Sheng go. But now that 
I see this one’s face, I will bid Kung Sun Sheng 
go once.’ 

Then Tai Chung made obeisance ve gave 
thanks and he told Li K’uei but Li K’uei thought 
to himself, “That thing knows I want to kill 
him and so he makes such cursed talk as this!” 

Then the holy man said, “I will bid you all 
reach Kao T’ang Chou in an instant of time. 
Will this be well?’ 


The three gave thanks and Tai Chung thought ° 


to himself, ‘‘This holy man is wiser in magic than 
77% 

So the holy man then bid an acolyte bring 
forth three kerchiefs and Tai Chung asked, “I 
wish to humbly ask my most noble teacher how 
can we be sent in an instant to Kao T’ang 
Chou?” 

Then the holy man stood up and he said, “Let 
all of you come with me.” 

So the three men followed him out of the gate 
of the temple and they stood on the brink of a 
cliff and the holy man brought forth a red ker- 
chief and he spread it upon the rock and he com- 
manded, ‘Most Clear, stand upon this!” Then 
Kung Sun Sheng stood upon it with both of his 
feet. The holy man waved his sleeve and 
shouted, “Rise !’”’ The kerchief became a piece of 
red cloud and bearing Kung Sun Sheng it rose 
slowly up until he was some twenty feet above 
the mountain. Then the holy man shouted, 
“Stop!” That red cloud did not move. Then he 
spread out a sky-blue kerchief and he bade Tai 


Chung stand upon it. He shouted out, “Rise!” 
The kerchief was turned into a sky-blue cloud 
and it rose bearing Tai Chung into midair. These 
two clouds, one red, one sky-blue, were each 
about as large as a reed mat, and they rose and 
circled slowly in the heavens and Li K’uei, 
watching them, was astonished into a daze. Then 
the holy man spread a white kerchief upon the 
rock, and he bade Li K’uei stand upon it and Li 
K’uei laughed and said, ‘‘Are you not making a 
joke of me? If I fall off what a bump I shall have 
on me!” 

But the holy man replied, 
those two?” 

So Li K’uei stood upon the kerchief and the 
holy man shouted out, “Rise!”’ That kerchief 
changed into a white cloud and flew up. But Li 
K’uei cried out, “Ai-yah! This cloud of mine is 
not steady—let me down again!” 

The holy man beckoned with his right hand, 
and the red cloud and the sky-blue cloud came 
evenly down. Tai Chung made obeisance and 
thanked him and stood at his right. Kung Sun 
Sheng stood at his left. Li K’uei from above cried 


“Do you not see 


out, “But I have need to piss and I have need to- 


pass my filth—if you do not let me come down, 
then I will send it all down on your heads!” 

Then the holy man inquired of him, saying, 
“T have always been a priest, one who has re- 
nounced the world, nor have I ever offended you 
and why did you come leaping in the night and 
split me with your axe? If I had not completed 
myself in virtue, I would have been killed and 
moreover you did kill an acolyte of mine.” 

But Li Kuei replied hastily, “It was not I. 
You have maybe mistaken me for another!” 

Then the holy man laughed and said, “Al- 
though what you split was only two gourds, yet 
is your heart too evil. I shall make you eat a 
little bitterness and suffering before you go.” 
And he beckoned with his hand and shouted out, 
“Gove 

Then did an evil fierce wind blow Li K’uei up 
into the clouds. There two guardian gods, their 


_ heads tied in yellow kerchiefs, laid hold on Li 


K’uei and they went away with him. Now there 
was a roaring like wind and rain in Li K’uei’s 
ears, and beneath him the trees and houses flew 
past in a blur. Beneath his feet it was as though 
clouds pushed him and mists pursued him. Truly 
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he did not know how far he had gone. He was 
so terrified his souls were gone out of -him and 
his hands and feet shook. All of a sudden he 
heard a clattering sound, and there he was roll- 
ing down the roof of the court of the magistrate 
in Chi Chou! 

Now at this time it was the hour when the 
magistrate, Ma Shi Hung, sat to hear cases. And 
in front of him were many runners and under- 
lings. Suddenly they saw a great black man come 
dropping out of the sky. Everyone was terrified 
but when the Magistrate Ma saw it he cried out, 
“Lay hold on this thing and bring him hither!” 


Immediately ten-odd gaolers caught Li K’uei | 


and forced him before the magistrate. Then the 
magistrate shouted, ‘From whence does a witch- 
man like you come? Why do you.drop out of 
mid-air?” 

Now Li K’uei found he had knocked his head 
and split open his forehead and for a long time 
. he could not speak. The magistrate said, “Of a 
certainty he is a witch-man.” And he sent for 
- someone to bring speedily something to break 
spells. The gaolers then bound Li K’uei and 
pushed him out on to the grassy space in front of 
the hall and a guardsman brought a basin of 
dog’s blood and poured it over Li K’uei’s head 
and another one brought a pail of urine and feces 
and poured it over Li K’uei from head to foot. 
And Li K’uei’s mouth and ears were filled with 
dog’s blood and filth and he cried out, “I am not 
a witch-man! I am a servant of The Holy Man 
Lo!” 

‘Now all the people of Chi Chou knew this 
holy man was a veritable living god of those 
times, and after this none dared to put forth a 
hand to injure Li K’uei. Therefore again they 
brought Li K’uei in front of the hall, and there 
was one who told the magistrate, saying, ‘“This 
holy man surnamed Lo is a god priest who has 
completed the rites of virtue, and he is a very liv- 
ing god. Whoever is with him we may not 
punish.” 

But the magistrate laughed and said, “I have 
read a thousand books and I hear always of 
things both now and past, and never did I see a 
holy man have such an acolyte as this! He is 
naught but a witch-man. Gaolers, beat him for 
me with all your strength!” 

Then they could but stretch Li K’uei upon the 


ground and they beat him until he was half dead. 
At last the magistrate shouted out, “You there! 
Confess at once that you are a witch-man! Then 
we will not beat you.” 

So Li K’uei could but say that he was a witch- 
man named Li Er, and a large rack was brought 
and nailed upon him and he was locked into the 
great gaol. 

Now Li K’uei came into the condemned cell 
and there he said, “I am one who stands before a 
god, and why have you put a rack on me? What- 
ever comes, I shall kill everyone in Chi Chou!” 

And the gaolers and wardens and guards all 
knew that the power of The Holy Man Lo was _ 
very great, and who did not give him reverence? 
Therefore they all came and asked Li ieoet 
“Who in truth are you?” 

And Li K’uei answered, “I am the most 
trusted servant of The Holy Man Lo, and I am 
one of his regular guards, but because I slipped 
and made a mistake before him, I offended the 
holy man, and he has exiled me here and bade 
me to eat bitterness for a time. Yet in two or 
three days he will come and save me again. If you 
do not bring me some wine and meat I will make 
everyone in your houses die!” 

The gaolers, hearing Li K’uei speak thus, were' 
all afraid of him and they could but buy wine 
and meat and invite him to eat. Li K’uei, seeing 
them afraid, then began to speak the more wildly 
and the people in the gaol feared him the more. 
They brought him hot water also to bathe him- 
self, and clean clothes for him to change, and Li 
Kuei said, “If you are sparing of my wine and 
meat I will fly away and you shall suffer.” 

Then the gaolers and the men in the gaol could 
but turn about and implore him not to go. 

We will not speak further of Li K’uei in the 
gaol at Chi Chou. Let us speak of The Holy Man 
Lo who to Tai Chung told all that Li K’uei had 
done, and-Tai Chung could but deplore it all 
very bitterly, and beg him to save Li K’uei. And 
then the holy man allowed Tai Chung to stay 
in the temple and he asked of all the affairs in the 
mountain lair, and Tai Chung told him of Ch’ao 
Kai and of Sung Chiang and how kind and how 
merciful they were, and how they did nothing 
but act for Heaven to do righteousness, and how 
they had made a vow that never would they hurt 
righteous governors nor those who die for their 
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country, nor filial sons, nor good grandsons, nor 
righteous husbands and faithful wives, and he 
told of many other of their virtues. 

The holy man heard all this and he said noth- 
ing. Thus they lived five days one after the other. 
Each day Tai Chung made obeisance and per- 
formed the rites of courtesy and he implored the 
holy man to save Li K’uei. But the holy man 
answered, “Such a man as he you ought to purge 
from your numbers. Do not take him back.” _ 

Then Tai Chung said humbly, “The Holy 
One does not know. This Li K’uei is a stupid fel- 
low, and he does not understand manners. Yet 
he has his small virtues. First he is straightfor- 
ward, nor will he take a penny of what is not his. 
Second, he does not fawn upon any other man, 
and until he dies he will not change his loyalty. 
Third, he has not any filthy lusts in him, nor is 
he covetous or against righteousness. His cour- 
age is great and his heart is brave to rush to the 
front of battle. Because of this Sung Chiang 
truly loves him. If I do not take this man back 
with me, then it will be hard indeed for me to 
face Sung Chiang.” 

At last the holy man laughed and said, ‘Well 
I know he is one of the stars in heaven, of the 
stars of war, but because men on earth have com- 
mitted sins too many he has been condemned to 
earth to kill them. How then can I disobey the 
command of Heaven and injure this man? I am 
but making him suffer a little for his temper. I 
will command that he is to be brought back and 
returned to you.” 

Then Tai Chung made obeisance and thanked 
him. The holy man called out, “Where is the at- 
tendant guard?” Even as he spoke a wind arose 
in front of The Hall Of Pines And Herons and 
out of it appeared a yellow turbaned genie. He 
bowed low and he said humbly, “What com- 
mands has The Holy One?’ 

The Holy One said, “That man whom I com- 
manded you before to send to Chi Chou to gaol 
now has compensated for his sin. Go again to the 
gaol in Chi Chou and bring him hither. Go 
quickly and return with speed.” 

The genie promised and went away and in 
about an hour he threw Li K’uei down out of'the 
air. Then in great haste Tai Chung lifted up Li 
K’uei and he asked him, saying, “Brother, where 
have you been these two days?” 


Li K’uei looked at The Holy One and he did 
nothing but knock his head upon the ground and 
make obeisance and he said, “Grandfather, The 
Iron Ox will never so dare again.” 

The holy man replied, “From today on change 
this temper of yours, and with all your strength 
help Sung Chiang. Do not let an evil spirit be 
roused in you.” ‘ 

Again Li K’uei made obeisance and he said, 
“You are as my own father, and how dare I dis- 
obey you?” 

Again Tai Chung asked, ‘Where in truth 
have you been these last few days?” 

Then Li K’uei made answer, “Ever since that 
day when the wind blew it blew me straight to 
Chi Chou and I rolled down off the roof of the 
magistrate’s court. Then they in the court there 
laid hold on me and that cursed magistrate 
thought I was a witch-man, and he had me 
knocked down and bound and he bade the gaolers 
and guards to take dog’s blood and urine and 
filth and wet me from head to foot. And they 
beat my two legs rotten and they put a rack on 
me and cast me into the great gaol. There they 
asked me what god’s warrior was I who dropped 
out of the sky, and I told them I was the at- 
tendant of The Holy Man Lo himself, and be- 
cause I did wrong I was cast out, but after two 
or three days he would surely come again and 
seek me. Although I have been beaten with a 
bamboo, yet I cheated them into giving me some 
meat and wine, for those things fear the holy 
man above all else and they gave me a bath and 
a change of clothes. And as I was eating the meat 
and the wine I had got them to give me there in 
the gaol I saw a yellow turbaned genie leap 
down out of the mid-air. He opened the lock on 
my rack and shouted to me to shut my eyes and 
as though I dreamed I was brought straight 
hither.” 

Then Kung Sun Sheng said, “The Holy One 
has more than a thousand of such genii as this 
yellow turbaned one, and they are all attendants 
of my teacher, this holy man.” 

When Li K’uei heard this he cried out, “Holy 
Father, why did you not say so earlier? Then 
would I have been spared the doing of such a 
sin,” and he could but kneel and make obeisance. 

Tai Chung knelt also and he implored the holy 
man, saying, “This humble one has already been 
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here many days, and the fighting in Kao T’ang 
Chou is very urgent. Ten thousand times do I 
beg for forgiveness and I pray that the teacher 
Kung Sun Sheng may be freed to come with me, 
his pupil, to go and save our elder brother Sung 
Chiang. As soon as Kao Lien has been van- 
quished, we will bring him back to this moun- 
tain.” 

The holy man said, “At first I would not have 
him go, but today because you have such a noble 
purpose I will bid him to go the once with you. 
I have a few words, however, which you should 
remember.” 

Then Kung Sun Sheng went before the holy 
man and he knelt and listened for his commands. 


Truly now the desire of his heart is fulfilled 
for saving the world, 

Return he will, like a phcenix on the clouds 
the wind has whirled. 


What did the holy man say to Kung Sun Sheng? 


Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


Chater 53 


THE DRAGON OF THE CLOUDS 
USES HIS MAGIC TO 
VANQUISH KAO LIEN. 

THE BLACK WHIRLWIND 
DESCENDS INTO A 

WELL TO SAVE 

CH’AI CHIN 


~ 


IT IS SAID: nd The Holy Man 
Lo said, “Younger Brother, the magic you learned 
before was the same as Kao Lien’s. Now I shall 
teach you the ways of the five thunders, the heart 
of Heaven, and the true magic, and according to 
these ways you may save Sung Chiang and pre- 


serve the country and protect the peace of the 
people, and work righteousness for Heaven. I 
will myself appoint someone to look after your 
old mother day and night, and you need not have 
anxiety for her. You were once a good, albeit 
wandering star, among the thirty-six fierce stars, 
and because of this I let you go the once. Now 
you must preserve carefully all you have learned 
from me, and do not be moved by fleshly desires 
and so delay the important paths of your own 
feet.” 

Kung Sun Sheng, having kneeled to receive 
the holy commands and the magic formulas, 
then went with Tai Chung and Li Kuei and he 
bade farewell to the holy man and he parted 
from all the other Taoist comrades and went 
down the mountain and toward his hime. There 
he prepared two magic swords, his Taoist chap- 
let and robe, and other things and he made obei- 
sance of farewell to his old mother and left the 
mountain and went his way. When he had gone 
some ten miles and more, Tai Chung said, “This 
humble one will go first and make announcement 
to the elder brother. Do you, my Teacher, come 
on the big road with Li K’uei and then we will 
meet again.” 

Kung Sun Sheng replied, “Well enough! Go 
first, Good Brother, and make announcement, 
and I will come after you with all speed.” 

And Tai Chung made command to Li K’uei, 
saying, ‘Upon the road take care of the teacher, 
for if anything happens amiss, you shall suffer 
for it.” ; 

Li K’uei answered, saying, ‘‘ He is just as 
learned in magic as The Holy One, and how can 
I treat him lightly ?” 

Then Tai Chung tied on his magic letters and 
used his magic words and went on ahead. 


Let it be told further. Kung Sun Sheng and Li 
Kuei, the two of them, left The Mountain Of 
The Two Holy Men and went along the, great 
road. At night they sought for inns and there 
slept. Now Li K’uei feared the magic of The 
Holy Man Lo and he took every care to attend 
upon Kung Sun Sheng, and how dared he let 
forth any anger? The two had gone thus for 
three days and they came to a certain town which 
was called Wu Kan and there the people on the 
street gathered thickly and Kung Sun Sheng 
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said, “We have grown very weary with these 
days upon the road. Let us buy some wine and 
some vegetables to eat.” 

Li K’uei answered, “Good, too!” 

They saw there at the side of the road a small 
wine shop, and the two entered there and sat 
down and Kung Sun Sheng sat above, and Li 
Kuei untied his girdle purse and he sat below. 
He called for the serving man and bade him 
pour out wine and prepare some vegetable foods 
for them to eat with it. And Kung Sun Sheng 
asked, “Have you any cakes here made with 
vegetable oils?” , 

The serving man replied, “I have only wine 
and meat here. I have no such vegetable cakes. 
But there is a shop at the mouth of this street 
which sells date cakes.” 

Then Li Kuei said, “I will go and buy some 
and bring them hither.” 

So he felt in his purse and brought out some 
copper cash and he went straight to the mouth 
of the street. There he bought a package of date 
cakes and was about to return when he heard 
someone say at the side alley, “How good a 
strength is this!” Li K’uei looked and there was 
a crowd of people surrounding a tall fellow, who 
was swinging a ribbed iron hammer of war. All 
the people watching him cried out in praise. Now 
Li Kuei looked at the tall fellow. He was more 
than ten feet tall, his face was pitted with small 
pox, and he had a great scar on his nose. Li K’uei, 
looking at the weapon he used, saw that it was 
more than thirty catties in weight. The man used 
it swiftly and with seeming carelessness and sud- 
denly he struck a blow down upon one of the 
great stones of the street paving. The stone was 
beaten into powder. Everyone cried out then in 
his praise. Li K’uei could hold himself no longer. 
He thrust the date cakes into his bosom and came 
forward totakethe hammer. That fellow shouted 
out, “What cursed man are you? How dare you 
come to take my hammer?” 

Li K’uei cried, “What cursed bit of a thing 
have you done to make them all cry you so good? 
Just to look at it soils my eyes! You watch your 
lord swing it once! Let everybody see me!” 

That fellow replied, “I will lend it to you. 
If you are not strong enough to use it, then will 
I give you a blow with my fist upon the back of 
your neck.” 


Li K’uei took the hammer and it was as though 
he took a little sling. He swung it for a while 
and put it lightly down. His face was not red, 
nor did his heart beat fast, nor did his breath 
come in gasps. That fellow, seeing this, fell down 
before him and made obeisance and he said, “I 
beg for my elder brother’s great name.” 

Li Kuei asked, “Where is your home?” 

That man replied, “It is just a little ahead.” 

He led Li K’uei then to a certain place and. 
there was a lock fastening a door and the man 
brought out a key and opened it and he asked Li 
K’uei to come inside and sit down. Li K’uei, 
looking about this house, saw everywhere the 
implements of an ironsmith, anvil and hammer 
and forge and tongs and all such things, and to 
himself he thought, ““This man must be an iron- 
smith. We could use him truly very well in our 
lair. Why should I not bid him come and join 
us 2’ 

Again he said aloud, “Fellow, give me your 
surname that I may know what it is.” 

That fellow replied, “This humble one is 
named T’ang Lung. My father was a military 
officer in a small city called Yien An, but be- 
cause he was so mighty an ironsmith he was 
raised to this place for his skill in making iron 
weapons. These two years he has been dead and 
this humble one loves to gamble and I have wan- 
dered about on rivers and lakes. Because of this 
I now beat out iron here for a living and I love 
with my very flesh and bones the wielding of 
weapons. Because I have the pits of small pox 
over my whole body men call me The Gold Spot- 
ted Leopard. Dare I ask my elder brother’s high 
surname and great name?” 

Li Kuei said, “I am a good fellow of the great 
lair and I am called The Black Whirlwind, Li 
Kuei.” 

When T’ang Lung heard this again he made 
obeisance and he said, “Long have I heard the 
brave name of my elder brother, but who could 
have thought that suddenly we should meet 
today ?” 

Li K’uei answered, “When can you ever grow 
rich here? Better it would be if you went with 
me to the great lair and joined us and you could 
be a chieftain too.” 

Then T’ang Lung said, “If you will not de- 
sert me, Elder Brother, and if you will help me 
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along a little, I would willingly serve you.” 
And he made obeisance to Li K’uei as to an elder 
brother, and Li K’uei took him for a younger 
brother. 

‘And T’ang Lung said, “I have no family and. 
no comrades. I will go with my elder brother and 
we will go and drink three bowls of such tasteless 
wine as there is to be a pledge of our brother- 
hood. Tonight we will rest’ for the night and to- 
morrow we will start early.” 

But Li K’uei replied, “I have a teacher in the 
wine shop ahead and he is waiting for me to go 
and buy date cake and bring it to him and I must 
not delay. We can but go at once.” 

T’ang Lung asked, “Why is it so important 
as all this?” 

Li K’uei answered, ‘‘You do not know that 
Elder Brother Sung Chiang is now at Kao T’ang 
Chou fighting and he is waiting for this teacher 
of ours to come and save him.” 

Again T’ang Lung asked, “And who is this 
teacher?” 

Li K’uei replied, “You are not to ask first. 
Quickly get ready and let us go.” 

In haste then T’ang Lung tied together a bun- 
dle and prepared money for the road and he put 
on his fur cap and he hung a knife to his girdle 
and he took up a sword. Such things as were 
heavy and old and useless he left in his house. 
And he went with Li K’ueiand they wentstraight 
to the wine shop and there they saw Kung Sun 
Sheng. Then Kung Sun Sheng reproached Li 
Kuei, saying, “Why have you been so long 
gone? Had you come later I would have already 
gone back.” 

Li K’uei did not dare answer. He led forward 
T’ang Lung and bade him make obeisance be- 
fore Kung Sun Sheng and he told in detail the 
story of their brotherhood, and Kung Sun Sheng 
hearing he was an ironsmith and maker of weap- 
ons was glad in his heart also. Li K’uei brought 
out the package of dates and gave it to the inn- 
keeper and told him to prepare it. Then the three 
of them drank several bowls of wine, and when 
they had eaten the date cakes and paid for the 
wine, Li K’uei and T’ang Lung each took his 
bundle on his back and with Kung Sun Sheng 
they left the village, and went toward Kao T’ang 
Chou. When they were less than two miles away 
there were already Lii Fang and Kao Shen and 


a hundred and more soldiers and horses coming 
to meet them. When each had performed the rites 
of courtesy and had proffered the wine of salu- 
tation and had spoken a little of what had hap- 
pened since they last parted, Sung Chiang asked 
them to come into the central camp. All the other 
chiefs also came to give greeting. Li K’uei led 
forward T’ang Lung to see Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung and all the chieftains and when obeisance 
had been made a feast of welcome was made in 
the camp. i 

On the second day in the central part of the 
camp Sung Chiang, Wu Yung and Kung Sun 
Sheng took counsel as to how to vanquish Kao 
Lien, and Kung Sun Sheng said, “Let the chief- 
tain send forth a command that all the men are 
to march forward and we will see what the en- 
emy does. This lowly one has a way.” 

On that day Sung Chiang sent forth the com- 
mand that every camp was to start out together 
and they were to go to the moat about the city 
of Kao T’ang Chou. So they took down camp 
and the next day at dawn they prepared food 
and the fighting men all put on their garments 
of war and put down the drawbridge and Kao 
Lien led out the three hundred soldiers and all 
the captains great and small and they went out 
of the city to meet the enemy. The two armies 
came nearer and nearer together and banners 
waving and drums beating they opposed each 
other. Each side set its men in rank and they 
began to beat their musical drums and the great 
reptile skin drums and they waved banners of 
every color. 

Then Sung Chiang’s ranks parted and ten 
horses were seen advancing and the soldiers stood 
on either side like the wings of an eagle. On the 
left were five chiefs, Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, 
Chu T’ung, Ou P’eng and Lii Fang. On the 
right there were five other chieftains, Ling 
Ch’ung, Sheng Li, Teng Fei, Ma Ling and Kao 
Shen. In the midst were three generals, Sung Chi- 
ang, Wu Yung and Kung Sun Sheng. Their 
three horses came out in front of the ranks and 
they saw that drums were beaten and banners 
waved in the enemy ranks. Where these enemy 
ranks parted there were also some twenty or 
thirty chieftains and they came forth surround- 
ing Kao Lien to the front of the ranks and they 
held their horses then just under the banners 
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on either side and together they shouted, ““You 
robbers from a watery lair, of a certainty you 
have come to fight with us, and surely now will 
we do combat and see who will be victor and 
who vanquished! He who runs will be held no 
good fellow !”’ 

Then Sung Chiang asked his own men, say- 
ing, ‘Who of you will go forth and kill this 
thief straightway ?” 

Then Hua Yung, holding his weapon, urged 
forward his horse and he went out. Kao Lien 
saw him and he shouted, “Who will go and 
seize this robber for me?” 

Then out of his ranks came forth a captain 
who was named Hsiieh Yuen Huei, and he used 
two double-edged knives and he rode a fierce 
horse and he flew out into the middle between 
the two ranks and he came to oppose Hua Yung. 
The two of them fought there for several rounds. 
Then Hua Yung turned his horse and suddenly 
went toward his own side. Hsiieh Yuen Huei 
let his horse free and pursued him and came after 
with all his strength. But Hua Yung heldsback 
his horse a little and he brought out his bow and 
arrow and turning his body he let fly an arrow 
and it struck Hsiieh Yuen Huei so that he fell 
head downward from his horse. Then the sol- 
diers on both sides shouted out. 

Now Kao Lien, on his horse, seeing what had 
happened was very angry and in haste he felt 


beside his saddle and brought forth the magic 


gong and struck at it with his magic dagger. 
When he had struck it but three times there was 
seen to rise among his men a whirling cloud of 
yellow sand and the heavens grew misted and 
the earth dark nor had the sun any light, and 
there was a sound of great shouting and there 
was the howling of wolves and tigers and leop- 
ards and all manner of strange animals and poi- 
sonous reptiles and they came charging out of 
the cloud of yellow sand. 

But even as the soldiers were about to rise in 
retreat Kung Sun Sheng from his horse had al- 
ready brought out an ancient weapon carved in 
a pine pattern and he pointed it at the enemy 
and he muttered his magic rune and he shouted 
out, “Speed !”” 

Then was a yellow light seen to shoot forth 
and the mass of fierce beasts and poisonous rep- 
tiles all fell down in confusion on the yellow 


sand between the ranks of fighting men. When 
all the soldiers looked at them they were but 
beasts cut out of white paper and the yellow 
sand was all dispersed! 

Sung Chiang saw this and he pointed his whip 
and all his men great and small rushed forward. 
Then were seen the enemy’s men fallen dead and 
the horses lying and the banners and the drums 
in confusion. In great agitation Kao Lien called 
back his magic soldiers and Sung Chiang and 
his men and horsemen pursued them to the city. 
But there the drawbridge was hastily drawn up 
from the city wall and the gates were barred. 
From the wall came rolling down logs of wood 
and a rain of great stones. Then Sung Chiang 
commanded that gongs be beaten and his men 
called back. He counted over their numbers and 
every man answered, and they returned then to 
the camp and they thanked Kung Sun Sheng for 
his merit and straightway all soldiers were 
rewarded. 

The next day the fighting men surrounded 
the city and they fought with all their strength 
together and Kung Sun Sheng said to Sung 
Chiang and to Wu Yung, “Yesterday night al- 
though we killed a large half of the enemy sol- 
diers, yet we saw those three hundred magic sol- 
diers go back into the city. Today we are attack- 
ing the city fiercely and surely those will come 
upon us secretly in the night. Tonight let us 
gather together our men and in the depths of 
the night we will hide in all four directions. We 
will put up camps falsely as though there were 
men here. Then we will tell the chiefs that 
when they hear thunder sound in the sky and see 
fire rise in the camp they are all to bring their 
men forward.” 

This command was then sent forth. On that 
day the robbers attacked the city fiercely. At an 
hour after noon the men were all called back into 
the encampment, and there in the tents they 
made music and feasted. As the day drew to 
night all the chiefs divided secretly and they 
ambushed themselves on all four sides. 


Let it be told now of Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung and Kung Sun Sheng and of Hua Yung, 
Ch’ing Ming, Li Fang and Kao Shen. They 
went and mounted upon a slope of the hill. Now 
on this night Kao Lien did truly count out his 
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three hundred magic soldiers. On his shoulder 
each of the magic soldiers bore an iron gourd and 
in these were hidden sulphur and brimstone and 
rockets and such things. Each man held wire 
brooms also and in each man’s mouth that he 
might keep silence was a bit of wood: About the 
time of the second watch of the night they beat 
open the city gate and put down the drawbridge. 
Kao Lien in front led the magic soldiers on and 
behind were some thirty horsemen who came gal- 
loping along. 

So they came near to the encampment of the 
enemy and Kao Lien made a spell of magic and 
a great wind arose and blew a yellow cloud to- 
ward the sky. Sand and stones began to fly and 
the dust rose to the very heaven. Each of the 
magic soldiers brought out flint and tinder and 
held a flame to the mouth of their gourds and 
each whistled through the wood he held in his 
lips. Out of the darkness the light of the flames 
shone upon their bodies and with their great 
swords and broad axes they cast themselves upon 
the earth before Sung Chiang’s camp. 

Now Kung Sun Sheng stood upon a high 
point of a mountain making his magic spells also 
with his magic dagger. Suddenly out of the air 
upon the plains there sounded a great clap of 
thunder. The three hundred magic soldiers were 
so'agitated that they would have retreated at 
once except even at that instant fire rose from 
the empty camp and the flames flew in all di- 
rections so that heaven and earth were red and 
there was no road to escape from it. Then the 
tobbers who were ambushed all about surrounded 
the wooden walls of the encampment and the 


tobbers who were hidden in the darkness saw | 


very clearly the three hundred soldiers and not 
one escaped. They were all killed there in the 
camp. 

In great haste Kao Lien led away the thirty 
horsemen and rushed back into the city. Behind 
them there was a group of horsemen pursuing 
them and it was led by The Leopard Headed 
Ling Ch’ung. Seeing at last that he was almost 


upon them, in utmost haste Kao Lien called out 


that the drawbridge was to be pulled up. By now 
Kao Lien had but eight or nine horsemen to take 
with him into the city, for the rest had been 
taken alive by Ling Ch’ung, and with these men 
Kao Lien retreated into the middle of the city. 


There he counted out all the citizens and he sent 
them on to the city wall. So were Kao Lien’s sol- 
diers and horsemen killed every one by Sung Chi- 
ang and Ling Ch’ung’s men. 

On the next day again did Sung Chiang lead 
out horsemen and men and again he encompassed 
strongly the city. And Kao Lien thought to him- 
self, “All these years I have learned this magic 
and I did not think that he would vanquish me 
today. Now what shall I do?” 

He could but send men out to the neighboring 
cities and ask for aid to save him. In great haste 
then he wrote two letters and he bade men go to 
Tung Ch’ang and K’ou Chou, two cities that 
were not far from there, and he thought, ‘The 
magistrates of these two places are both men 
that I raised up, and I will bid them send men 
this very night to save me.” And he commanded 
men to go from among those who stood in his 
own presence and they took the letters. The gate 
to the west was then opened and they rushed 
out and they went on the road toward the west. 

Now the robber chieftains were about to pur- 
sue them when Wu Yung gave a command, say- 
ing, “Let them go and we will use a plan to van- 
quish him yet.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, “Counselor, 
what is your plan?’ 

Wu Yung answered, “In the city here the sol- 
diers are very few and the captains are few and 
so he is seeking aid from outside. Let us, there- 
fore, send out two ranks of men disguised as 
though they had come to help him and we will 
pretend to fight on the road. Kao Lien, seeing 
it, will certainly open the city gate and come 
forth to their aid. Then we will seize this oppor- 
tunity to take the city and we will lead Kao Lien 
astray into the small paths and so indeed can 
we capture him.” 

Sung Chiang, hearing this, was much rejoiced 
and he led Tai Chung and returned to the moun- 
tain lair. There two ranks of men were chosen 
out and horses made ready. 


Let it be told further that Kao Lien every 
night in the city piled up the straw in great heaps 
and he set fire to them so that they blazed to 
the very heavens and this he did for a sign. Upon 
the city wall others watched, hoping for those 
who would come to save them. After several 
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days had passed the soldiers who were guard- 
ing the city saw a confusion rise in the ranks of 
Sung Chiang’s men. In great haste they went to 
report it to Kao Lien and Kao Lien, hearing it, 
in great haste put on his garments of war and 
went upon the city wall to watch. There he saw 
two ranks of horsemen galloping forward and 
the dust from their feet and the noise of their 
cries filled the heavens, and the men and horse- 
men that were encircling the city scattered and 
hastened away. Kao Lien thought that two 
armies of soldiers had come to save him and he 
led out all the soldiers and horsemen that were 
left in the city and he opened the city gates and 
dividing they went in all directions. 


Let it now be told further. Kao Lien charged 
straight to the front of Sung Chiang’s camp and 
there he saw Sung Chiang leading Hua Yung, 
and Ch’ing Ming, and the three on their horses 
went down a small path. Then Kao Lien led his 
men and horsemen and pursued them with all 
haste. Suddenly he heard on the ridge behind him 
a continuous succession of reports, and he began 
to doubt in his heart and he called back his men 
and horsemen. But on both sides the drums began 
to sound. On the left was Li Fang, on the right 
was Kao Shen, and each led five hundred horse- 
men and they came charging down. 

Then Kao Lien in greatest agitation tried to 
escape, but he had already lost the greater half 
of his men. As they ran and ran they looked and 
they saw that upon the city walls were the em- 
blems of the robbers’ lair. When they opened 
their eyes to stare again there were no soldiers 
anywhere who had come to save them. And Kao 
Lien could but lead his defeated broken ranks 
into the small lonely paths of the hills. 

They had gone but little more than three 
miles when from behind the spur of a mountain 
dashed out a crowd of horsemen and there was 
Sheng Li blocking the path before them. In a 
fierce voice he called out, “I have been waiting 


long for you—come down as you should from . 


your horse and be bound!” 

At this Kao Lien led his men and turned back. 
But suddenly in front of him there was already 
another company of men and horses blocking his 
way, and upon the horse leading them was The 
Beautiful Bearded, Chu T’ung. And the two 


companies pressed together upon Kao Lien, and 
on all four sides escape was cut off. Then Kao 
Lien could but leave his horse and go on foot 
up the mountain and on all four sides the men 
on foot went up the mountain. In haste then did 
Kao Lien mutter a magic rune and he shouted, 
‘Rise? 

And a black cloud came forth and it rolled 
up into midair and it mounted straight up to the 


‘crest of the mountain. Then from beside the 


slope of the hill Kung Sun Sheng was seen to 
come out and he saw the cloud and he stretched 
his dagger out as he sat upon his horse and he 
also muttered a magic rune and he shouted, 
“Speed!” Then he pointed up with his dagger 
and suddenly Kao Lien was seen to come tum- 
bling down head first out of the cloud. Then 
from the side Lei Heng was seen to run forward, 
and with one blow he cut Kao Lien in two pieces, 
and he cut off Kao Lien’s head and lifted it up 
and they all went down the mountain. 

Now first they sent a messenger in all haste 
to tell Sung Chiang but Sung Chiang already 
knew that Kao Lien had been killed and he gath- 
ered all his men into the city. From thence he 
sent out a command saying, “You are not to 
harm the people.” 

Then he caused proclamations to be put up 
commanding that not the least thing belonging 
to anyone was to be taken and he commanded 
also that the first thing to be done was to go 
into the gaol and fetch out Ch’ai Chin. The gaol- 


_ ers and lesser officials in the gaol had also all run 


away, and there were but some thirty to fifty 
prisoners there, and the robbers took the racks 
from them all and let them all go free. But 
among these the lord Ch’ai was not to be seen. 

Then was Sung Chiang’s heart sad and he 
went seeking into a room of the gaol and there he 
found all of Ch’ai Chin uncle’s family. Again 
he went into another room and he found Ch’ai 
Chin’s own family brought thither from Ch’ang 
Chou, for since Kao Lien had fought day after 
day they had been left there nor had they been 
brought out and questionéd. Only there was no- 
where to find the lord Ch’ai. 

Then Wu Yung called together all the small 
officials of the gaol, and he questioned them 
closely and among them there was a soldier who 


, Said, “I am a warden of the gaol and I am named 
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Ling Jen. The other day I was appointed by the 
magistrate Kao Lien and my sole duty was to 
guard this Ch’ai Chin so that there might be no 
least way in which he could escape and Kao Lien 
commanded me further that if the worst came I 
was first to kill Ch’ai Chin. Three days ago the 
magistrate Kao Lien wanted to have Ch’ai Chin 
come out to be killed but I saw he was a good 
* man and IJ had no heart to do the deed. I could 
but deny him, saying, ‘This man is already nearly 
dead and it is not necessary to kill him.’ But after 
he pressed me hard I answered, saying, ‘Ch’ai 
Chin is already dead.’ Then because there has 
been this fighting day after day the magistrate 
has had no time, and I, fearing lest he send 
someone and find Ch’ai Chin, knew I would suf- 
fer for it surely. Therefore I led Ch’ai Chin to 
a place beside a dry well and I opened the lock 
of his rack and I put him inside that well to hide. 
But I do not know now whether he is dead or 
alive.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and in great haste he 
sent Ling Jen to lead him thither to the well. 
They went into the inner gaol where the well 
was and they looked down and there was a deep 
darkness, and they did not know how deep it 
was. They shouted from above but no one an- 
swered, They cast a rope in then and it was 
nearly eighty or ninety feet deep. And Sung Chi- 
ang said, “It seems that the lord Ch’ai has disap- 
peared,” and the tears fell from his eyes. 

But Wu Yung said, “Chieftain, do not weep. 
Who dares to go down and see? Then we can 
know whether he be there or not.” 

Before he had finished speaking out dashed 
The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and he shouted 
in a great voice, “Wait until I go down!” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Good indeed! It 
was you who brought him to this pass, and today 
it should be you who saves him.” 

Li K’uei laughed and said, “I will go down 
—I will go down and not be afraid, only you 


12 


must not cut the rope half way! 


At this Wu Yung said, “Such talk is too mis- | 


chievous.” 

Then a great split bamboo basket was brought 
and a rope tied to the four sides of it, and rope 
was tied to rope until it was long enough, and a 
woodwork was put across the mouth of the well 
and the rope was hung upon it. Then Li K’uei 


stripped himself stark naked and in his hand he 
took his two axes and he sat in the basket and so 
he was let down into the well. Upon the rope 
were tied two brass bells and gradually they let 
him down to the bottom. Then Li K’uei climbed 
out of the basket and he felt all about the bottom 
of the well. Once he felt something and it was 
a pile of dead men’s bones and Li K’uei cried, 
“My father and mother! What can this cursed 
thing be?” 

But when he went to feel at the other side 
there was nothing but water and there was no 
place where he could get out. Then Li K’uei put 
the two battle axes into the basket and he took 
his two hands and felt about the bottom and on 
all four sides he felt the well, which was very 
wide and broad. Suddenly as he felt about he 
felt a man crouched together in the water. Li 
Kuei called out, “Lord Ch’ai!” 

But he heard no movement at all. Yet he put 
forth his hand to feel of him and he perceived 
there was a little breath coming from his mouth. 
Then Li K’uei said, ‘““Now thank Heaven and 
thank Earth—is he dead or can he yet be saved?” 

Straightway he climbed into the basket and 
shook the brass bells and the others pulled him 
up, but there was only Li K’uei alone there. But 
he told of what he found at the bottom of the 
well in great detail and then Sung Chiang com- 
manded him, ‘Do you go down again and first 
put the lord Ch’ai into the basket and we will 


. pull him up and then we will let the basket 


down again for you.” 

Li K’uei said, “Elder Brother, you do not un- 
derstand. I have been twice to gaol in Chi Chou 
and do not make me go again today the third 
time.) < 

At this Sung Chiang laughed and said, “And 
why should I put you into trouble? Go down 
quickly.” 

So Li K’uei could then but seat himself again 
in the basket and again he went down into the 
well. When he had reached the bottom he climbed 
out of the basket and he lifted the lord and 
placed him into it. Then he shook the brass bells 
tied there and those above heard it and soon 
pulled him up to the top. Then were all rejoiced 
when they saw the lord Ch’ai, although his head 
was broken open, and the flesh and skin on his 
two legs were split, and he opened his eyes a lit- 
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tle only to close them again. Then were all those 
who saw him greatly sorrowful and they called 
a physician to heal him. 

But Li K’uei was still there in the bottom of 
the well and now he lifted up his voice and set 
up a great bellowing. And Sung Chiang heard it 
and in haste he commanded that the basket was 
to be lowered again so that Li K’uei might be 
brought up. Now when Li K’uei came to the top 
he grew very angry and he said, “Nor are you 
good fellows either and you would not put the 
basket down to save me!” 

Sung Chiang replied, ‘““We were only thinking 
of and caring for the lord Ch’ai and for this we 
forgot you and you must not blame us.” 

Then Sung Chiang called to the others and 
they placed the lord Ch’ai into the cart and there 
he lay, and they took the two houses of his fam- 
ily and very much of household goods so that in 
all there were more than twenty carts of these, 
and Sung Chiang commanded Li K’uei and Lei 
Heng to escort them up to the lair. Then he went 
and put to death in the streets the whole house- 
hold of Kao Lien, young and old, good and evil, 
and he gave money as a reward to Ling Jen: Be- 
yond this he took Kao Lien’s treasure and grain 
and household goods all up the mountain, and 
after this he took all his men and they went 
away from Kao T’ang Chou, and so they all re- 
turned to the lair. Through the lands which they 
passed they took nothing and harmed no one, 
and after they had been on the way for several 
days they reached the lair again. 

And Ch’ai Chin rose in spite of his illness and 
he gave thanks to his two elder brothers, Ch’ao 
Kai and Sung Chiang, and to all the chieftains. 
Then Ch’ao Kai commanded that another house 
be built beside Sung Chiang’s house where the 
lord Ch’ai might live with all his family. And 
Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang and the others were 
greatly rejoiced because since they were returned 


from Kao T’ang Chou they had added to their | 


number Ch’ai Chin and T’ang Lung, and they 
made a feast of welcome for them and of this 
there is no more to be told. 


Let it be told further of those two cities 
named Tung Ch’ang and K’ao Chou. When they 
knew that Kao Lien had been killed and that 
region lost they could but write a report of the 


matter and send it to the government and there 
were those two escaped out of the city and they 
told the truth. When the official Kao Ch’iu heard 
of it and when he knew that his brother Kao Lien 
had been killed on the next day at the fifth watch 
he rose and went to the higher court and there 
he waited in the hall and he'waited until the 
great bell should ring for the hour. When no 
long time had passed all the officials came each 
in his robe of state into the court and they stood 
there before the Imperial Hall, and when the 
hour was come they all went into the Imperial 
Hall. Thrice was the whip waved, and the civil 
officials to the east and the military officials to 
the west all stood in place. The Emperor then 
arrived in his carriage, and he descended and 
seated himself upon his throne. Then the gover- 
nor of the hall said, “Let him who has any busi- 
ness come forward. If there be no business the 
curtain shall be opened that all may depart.” 

Then did the magistrate Kao Ch’iu come for- 
ward and he told how Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chi- 
ang of the robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o had 
made a great evil in the land, and how they had 
robbed granaries and how they gathered together 
many fierce and evil men and how at Chi Chou 
they had killed imperial soldiers and how they 
had stirred up trouble for the soldiers of Chiang 
Chou and now they had killed governors and 
people of Kao T’ang Chou clean. The treasures 
and the grain stores they had taken wholly away. 
And he said, “This thing is like an illness in the 
belly and in the vitals. If they are not soon killed 
and put down, then will it increase and then it 
will be an illness difficult to heal. Here I kneel 
and supplicate for redress.” 

Now the Emperor, hearing this, was much 
afraid and quickly he sent out a command that 
soldiers should be moved and sent at once to aid 
Kao and that by all means the robbers’ lair 
should be swept clean and he commanded that 
all men of that sort should be killed. 

But the Commander Kao again made suppli- 
cations and he said, “To me it seems not neces- 
sary that any great forces should be sent against 
such small men as these. I have one in mind who 
can perform the thing.” 

Then the Emperor replied, “Surely if this one 
be able to do the deed, let him go at once and 
perform it and speedily return and make report. 
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Then will I lift him to a high place as reward, 
and I will change him toa high place.” 

Then Kao said respectfully, “This man is first 
son of a first son of a warrior famous at the be- 
ginning of the dynasty, a man who had a double 
surname Hu Yien and his name was Chen. This 
man is named Hu Yien Shu. He_uses two brass 
clubs and ten thousand men cannot prevail 
against him. Now he is in command of some ten 
thousand men and he has skill and strength in 
the use of every sort of weapon. This man can 
vanquish the robbers’ lair. Let him be given a 
body of horsemen and infantry swift and skilled, 
and within the time set he will have taken the 
lair and brought back his men.” 

This the Emperor approved and he sent forth 
his mandate to his ministers of state that with 
all speed they should appoint one who should 
take by night the royal command to that one in 
the city of Ju Ling Chou and there present it 
and bid him come thither. 

On that day when the audience was over Kao 
The Commander returned and he chose out from 
liis ministers one to take the imperial mandate 
who should go forth and bid Hu Yien Shu to 
come with all speed to the Emperor's palace. 


Let it now be told of Hu Yien Shu in the city 
of Ju Ling Chou. He was sitting at his work in 
the court there when he heard one say that there 
was a messenger from the Emperor who had 
come especially to bring the royal command and 
take him thither, since there was a special duty 
appointed to him. And Hu Yien Shu left the 
place where he was and he went to meet the 
messenger and returned, and he opened the man- 
date and read the command, and he prepared a 
feast of welcome for the messenger. Then he put 
on his garments and his helmet and his armor. 
His horse was saddled and he mounted and went 
his way. He took with him some thirty or forty 
men and they all went with the messenger and 
so left the city of Ju Ling. 

Now they went with all speed to the capital 
and there is naught to tell of the journey, for 
they soon came to the borders of the city and 
they went first to the courts of Kao Ch’iu and 
they went in to see the Commander. Now on this 
day the Commander Kao was sitting in his Hall 
Of Audience and the gateman announced, “Hu 


Yien Shu of Ju Ling is now outside the gate.” 

Then was the Commander Kao greatly re- 
joiced and he commanded that Hu Yien Shu was 
to be brought in that he might see him. Com- 
mander Kao then asked him how he had fared 
on the journey and gave him money for reward. | 
On the next morning early they went to see the 
Emperor. When the Emperor saw that Hu Yien 
Shu was a man not like the common, he let a 
smile come upon his imperial countenance and 
he presented him with a horse that was named 
Black Horse Who Walks In Snow. Now this 
name was because the horse’s body was black as 
shadows and his four hoofs were white as snow. 
His body was black as ink and his hoofs to his 
fetlocks were snow-white, and so was he given 
this name of Black Horse Who Walks In Snow. 
Now this horse could go more than three hun- 
dred miles in a day and he was given according 
to the imperial command to Hu Yien Shu to ride. 
When Hu Yien Shu had thanked the Emperor 
for his grace, he followed the Commander Kao 
again to his palace. There they took counsel to- 
gether of the affairs of the robbers’ lair and Hu 
Yien Shu said, “Humbly do I say to the most 
gracious, this humble one is to attack the robbers’ 
lair. But my soldiers are poor, although my cap- 
tains are good ; my horses are weak, although the 
weapons are well enough. Yet I pray you will 
not despise them. Only I pray that you will ap- 
point two who may go as the vanguard and fight 
first. Then after they have attacked, I will take 
a great army and surely the robbers will be 
vanquished.” 

When the Commander heard this he was 
greatly rejoiced and he asked, saying, “Who can 
be the vanguard then?” 


If Hu Yien Shu had not mentioned these two 
then indeed would the city of Wan Chi have 
not added more great warriors, nor the robbers’ 
lair overcome the imperial soldiers. 


Ever his name was writ in victory in a palace 
fair, 

Surname and name were set on high in the 
robbers’ lair. 


Who then was it for whom Hu Yien Shu stood 
guarantor to the Commander Kao? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 
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THE COMMANDER KAO 
LEADS FORTH THREE RANKS 
OF SOLDIERS. 

HU YIEN SHU 

SETS OUT TWO RANKS 

OF HORSEMEN 


LDAES SAT Oe Des Kao asked 


Hu Yien Shu, saying, ‘‘Who is that one whom 
you have to lead out the soldiers.as a vanguard?” 
And Hu Yien Shu replied humbly, “This lowly 
one can guarantee that one, surnamed Han and 
named T’ao, who was a man of the city of Chen 
but who is now in the eastern capital. He has 
passed his second military degree, and he uses 
as: weapon great wooden clubs. Men call him 
Victor In A Hundred Battles. This man can be 
a sure vanguard. There is yet another man, and 
he is also a military official, and his surname is 
P’eng and his name Ch’i, and he was a man of 
the city of Ying, but he also is now in the eastern 
capital. For generations his forefathers have been 
warriors, and he uses for weapon a three-pronged 
spear. He is above all others in military skill. 
Men call him The Eye Of Heaven. This man 
can be the leader of the second company.” 

The Commander Kao, hearing this, was 
greatly pleased and he said, “If these are van- 
guard and captain, then who can withstand 
them?” 

On that day therefore the Commander Kao 
in that very place wrote two mandates and he 
signed them and set his seal on them, and he 
commanded that messengers be sent forth that 
very night to go and seek out Han and P’eng, 
and they set forth as swift as flying flames. In 
less than ten days they had gone and come back 
and they went straight to the Commander’s pal- 
ace, and they made obeisance to the Commander 
and to Hu Yien Shu. That day the Commander 


Kao led out his whole company and they went 
to the imperial reviewing grounds to drill and 
review. When he had reviewed them he went 
again into his palace, and there he took counsel 
with the ministers of state and the three warriors 
and they discussed all the affairs of the army. 
The Commander Kao asked, saying, “In your 
three companies, how many men and horsemen 
have you?” 

Hu Yien Shu answered, saying, “In our three 
companies of soldiers and horsemen, we have in- 
deed five thousand, and if the foot soldiers are 
counted we have ten thousand.” 

The Commander Kao said, “Then do you 
three return to your own city and do you choose 
out such of your men as are swift and strong, 
three thousand in number, and of your foot sol- 
diers five thousand, and we will set a day to meet 
and to set forth and we will seize the robbers’ 
lair 

Hu Yien Shu said humbly, “As for these three 
companies of horsemen and foot soldiers, they 
are such as have daily been exercised and drilled, 
and the men are strong and the horses swift, and 
you need have no fear. But there is only one 
thing to fear, and it is that there be needed a 
few days the more. So shall I have committed no 
inconvenient fault, I pray you, Most Gracious, 
to grant me a few days the more.” 

The Commander Kao replied, “If you speak 
thus, then go to the imperial armories where 
weapons and armor are kept and there take what 
you need and it matters not how much you take 
of garments of war, armor, helmets, swords and 
banners. You may go and fetch them all, for you 
are only to have all that horses and soldiers may 
need, so that the battle may be fought well. On 
that day when you assemble your armies, I will 
appoint those who are to count off your num- 
bers.” 

So Hu Yien Shu led out his men, and he led 
them to the armories. First he chose out three 
thousand suits of armor and of armor for horses 
he chose five thousand, of brass helmets he chose 
three thousand, of long spears he chose two thou- 
sand, of whirling knives one thousand, and of 


_ bows and arrows he took a countless number. Of 


fire bombs he took five hundred complete sets and 
he put all upon carts. On that day on which he 
was to set forth the Commander Kaoadded three 
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thousand horses, and he rewarded the three war- 
riors with gold and silver and bolts of satin. And 
the three warriors received the money and they 
received the official mandates and they parted 
from the Commander Kao and all the ministers 
of state. Then the three mounted their horses 
and they all went toward the city of Ju Ling. 
Of the journey there is naught to be said, and 
so they came to their own city. Then Hu Yien 
Shu appointed Han T’ao and P’eng Ch’i that 
they should lead soldiers from the two cities of 
Chen and Ying and that they were to meet again 
in Ju Ling. In less than half a month the three 
companies of horsemen and soldiers were all 
gathered there. Then Hu Yien Shu gave out the 
imperial garments of war and the helmets, the 


knives, banners, hammers, saddles and horses - 


and he himself had made whatever was needed 
for horses and for weapons and all such things. 
When he had given these to the three warriors, 
he led forth all the soldiers, and the Commander 
Kao bade two officials from his palace to come 
and tell off the men. When he had rewarded 

‘heavily the three warriors, Hu Yien Shu then led 
forth the three companies of soldiers and horse- 
men. The one who led the way was Han T’ao, 
the one in the middle was led by Hu Yien Shu, 
and the one in the back was led by P’eng Ch’i. 
Horsemen and soldiers, the three companies of 
them went forward with great strength and vigor 
toward the robbers’ lair. 


It is told further, the spies of the robbers’ lair, 
riding their horses afar, heard of what was about 
to come, and they hastened to the lair and made 
report of it. In the Hall Of Meetings there were 
Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang. Above them sat the 
counselor Wu Yung. Below them sat the prophet 
Kung Sun Sheng and all the chieftains, and they 
all drank wine in honor of Ch’ao Kai and they 
feasted the livelong day. When they heard the 


report made that Hu Yien Shu, The Double © 


Clubs, of the city of Ju Ling, led forth horsemen 
and soldiers they all took counsel together of 
how they might withstand him with guile. Then 
Wu Yung said, “J have heard it told that this is a 
descendant of the honored statesman who lived 
at the beginning of the dynasty and that this 
man is skilled and used in all military things. 
He wields two brass clubs, and none can with- 


stand him. We must first send forth against him 
one who is very strong, and then we must use 
guile—’ 

Before he had finished speaking The Black 
Whirlwind Li K’uei cried, “I will go and catch 
this man for you!” 

But Sung Chiang made answer, saying, “And 
how can you go? I have a way of my own. Let us 
ask The Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming 
to go forth first, and let The Leopard Headed 
Ling Ch’ung fight second, and let Hua Yung be 
the third and let The Ten Foot Green Snake Hu 
be the fourth, and let Sheng Li fight fifth. Let 
these five lead forth their companies one by one 
and stand, and let them fight one after the other- 
like the turning of a spinning wheel. I myself 
will lead you ten brothers, and we will lead forth 
a mighty host of horses and men. The warriors on 
the left shall be Chu T’ung, Lei Heng, Mu 
Hung, Huang Hsin and Lii Fang. The warriors 
on the right shall be Yang Hsiung, Shih Hsiu, 
Ou P’eng, Ma Ling and Ko Shen. Upon the 
water let these be asked to go forth: Li Chiin, 
Chang Heng, Chang Shun, and the three broth- 
ers Juan and they shall keep the boats ready and 
waiting for us. Li K’uei and Yang Ling shall be 
asked to lead the robbers on foot, divided into 
two parts, and ambushed ready for our aid.” 

When Sung Chiang had thus appointed all, 
the first company was led forth by Ch’ing Ming 
and he soon had led forth his men and horsemen 
down the mountain, and he turned toward the 
plains and there he set his men in rank. Now al- 
though the time was winter it was unusually 
warm. After they had waited for a day they had 
already seen the state soldiers coming and they 
saw the one who was first was Han T’ao and he 
set out his men one by one. That night they did 
not fight, but the next day at earliest dawn the 
two armies stood opposed. The painted drums ° 
sounded forth three times and Ch’ing Ming came 
forth and across his horse hung his wolf-toothed 
club, and he stood opposite the place where the 
banners of the enemy were parted. The vanguard 
Han T’ao held his weapon across his saddle and 
reined in his horse and he cursed Ch’ing Ming 
mightily and he said, “The soldiers of Heaven 
are come, and how is it you have not long ago 
taken refuge! Yet you dare to oppose yourself 
to me! Is it not to seek your own death? Now 
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will I fill up this watery waste of yours, and I 
will break to pieces your mountain lair, and I 
will not kill you, but I will seize you alive and 
take you to the capital as a robber, and I will cut 
you into ten thousand pieces !”’ 

Now Ch’ing Ming had always been a man of 
impatient temper, and yet when he heard this 
he answered nothing. He beat his horse and lift- 
ing high his wolf-toothed club he charged against 
Han T’ao. Then Han T’ao lifted his own 
weapon and he gave rein to his horse, and he 
came forward to withstand Ch’ing Ming. The 
two fought more than twenty rounds. Now Han 
T’ao was insufficient in strength and he turned 
to go but behind him came Hu Yien Shu, lead- 
ing his soldiers, and he thought to himself, and 
seeing that Han T’ao could not. withstand 
Ch’ing Ming, he took out his double clubs from 
among the soldiers and riding that imperial jade- 
like horse, black as ink and with snowy feet, he 
charged forth, the horse neighing and he shout- 
ing as they came. Ch’ing Ming saw them and he 
was about to rush forward to do battle when 
the second in rank, The Leopard Headed Ling 
Ch’ung said, “Pray stay, my Comrade, and 
watch me fight three hundred rounds, and then 
we will know what is the outcome!” 

Then Ling Ch’ung lifted high his snake-like 
weapon and he hastened against Hu Yien Shu 
and Ch’ing Ming rode his own horse from the 
left and he went to the rear. Now did Hu Yien 
Shu himself withstand Ling Ch’ung, and the two 
were in truth perfectly matched and it was as fair 
a sight as many flowers, for the club struck forth 
and the spear came back swiftly and like a pat- 
tern made upon silk, and the two fought more 
than fifty rounds and it could not be told who 
was victor and who vanquished. 

Then the third in rank, Hua Yung, cried 
out in a loud voice from where the ranks were 
divided, “Rest a little, my Comrade Ling, and 
see what I can do!” 

Then Ling Ch’ung turned aside his horse to go 
and Han T’ao seeing that Ling Ch’ung had not 
the wish to fight further, also returned to the 
ranks, and Ling Ch’ung led forth his men and 
he went around to the rear and he allowed Hua 
Yung to come out on his horse. Then out of Hu 
Yien Shu’s ranks came forth The Eye Of 
Heaven P’eng Ch’i and he held across the saddle 


that weapon of his, the three-pronged, two- 
bladed, four-holed, eight-rattled spear, and he 
rode his horse of five brightnesses that could 
travel more than three thousand miles between 
dawn and dark, and it was mottled with yellow. 
So P’eng Ch’i came forth from the ranks and he 
cursed mightily, saying, “You rebel against the 
Emperor and you robber! How without virtue 
are you! Let the two of us compete and see who is 
victor and who vanquished !”” 

At this Hua Yung was mightily wroth, yet 
neither did he answer a word. He did but begin 
to fight against P’eng Ch’i from his horse, and 
the two fought more than twenty rounds. Then 
Hu Yien Shu, seeing that P’eng Chi had not 
strength enough to withstand his enemy, let free 
his horse and himself he went to withstand Hua 
Yung. When they had not fought three rounds, 
The Ten Foot Green Snake cried from her horse 
loudly, ‘Comrade Hua, rest awhile and see what 
Ican do!” 

Then Hua Yung also led his men to the rear 
and thus went away. Then P’eng Ch’i came 
again to withstand The Ten Foot Green Snake. 
Then Sheng Li, the fifth chief, came forward 
and he reined in his horse and stood there and he 
watched The Ten Foot Green Snake in combat 
with P’eng Ch’i and the two fought ‘until the 
dust rose like a fog and obscured all, but they 
fought on in the cloud. One used a long-handled 
sword ; the other used double knives, and the two 
fought more than twenty rounds. Then The Ten 
Foot Green Snake parted her two knives and she 
turned her horse and went away. 

Now P’eng Ch’i, thinking to gain a little glory 
for himself, gave his horse rein in pursuit. The 
Ten Foot Green Snake now had hung her two 
knives upon the horse’s saddle and she reached 
in her garments and fetched out a red-wrapped 
bundle, and within it was a chain and lock. Upon 
the chain were twenty-four metal hooks. She 
waited until P’eng Ch’i had come near.on his 
horse. Then she turned herself on her horse and 
she threw out the lock on the end of the chain. It 
could be seen P’eng Ch’i was unprepared for the 
attack and the hooks fastened themselves in his 
garments and dragged him down from his horse. 
Then Sheng Li watchifig from his horse shouted 
out, “Let all the fighting men come forward to- 
gether!” and so they seized P’eng Ch’i. 
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Now Hu Yien Shu, seeing this, was mightily 
wroth and he ran forward with all his strength 
to save P’eng Ch’i. The Ten Foot Green Snake 
turned her horse to come and meet him, and Hu 
Yien Shu hated The Ten Foot Green Snake so 
that he would fain have swallowed her down like 
a sip of water. The two fought together more 
than ten rounds, but with all his agitation to win, 
Hu Yien Shu could not conquer The Ten Foot 
Green Snake. Then he thought in his heart, 
“This good-for-naught woman is in my hand 
and I have fought many rounds with her, and 
what cursed way shall I use with her!” 

His heart was full of impatience and he tried 
guile to lead her forward. He struck down his 
two clubs. Now The Ten Foot Green Snake’s 
double knives were thrust into her bosom. Then 
Hu Yien Shu took up the club in his right hand 
and was about to bring it down upon her skull. 
But The Ten Foot Green Snake’s eye was clear 
and her hand swift, and she had already put up 
her knife to fend it off. Then the knife in her 
right hand flew up, and when the blow came 
down it struck the blade of her knife with a ring- 
ing sound so that the light flashed from it. 

Then The Ten Foot Green Snake turned her 
horse and went back to her own company. Now 
Hu Yien Shu let free his horse and galloped in 
pursuit, but Sheng Li saw this and he lifted his 
weapon and freed his horse also and he came for- 
ward to kill, shouting as he came. Behind him 
came Sung Chiang in the nick of time leadingtwo 
ranks of good fellows and they stood in order 
and The Ten Foot Green Snake leading her 
horsemen went toward the back of the mountain. 
Sung Chiang when he saw that P’eng Ch’i had 
been taken alive was truly rejoiced in heart and 
he came into the front of the ranks to watch 
Sheng Li and Hu Yien Shu do combat. Sheng Li 
lifted in his hand that club notched like a bam- 
boo and he came forward to meet Hu Yien Shu. 
And the two fought with the same sort of weap- 
ons and they were matched in skill and strength. 

Now Sheng Li wore a helmet of crossed metal 
bands and there was cloth in the back, and he 
wore tied about it a scarlet silk cloth, and he 
wore a black robe embroidered in many-hued 
flowers, and he wore a metal armor that gleamed 
like gold. He rode a black horse and he used a 
club notched like bamboo and marked with 


tigers’ eyes. Truly was he like Yu Chih Lung, 
that warrior famed of old. Hu Yien Shu wore a 
helmet that pointed toward heaven, and he wore 
wrapped about it a kerchief of gold silk, and he 
wore a black robe spotted with seven stars, and 
he wore armor painted black, and he rode the 
horse the Emperor had given him, which was 
black as ink and his feet snowy. He used two iron 
clubs, octagonal in diameter, and gleaming as 
bright as water in the sun. The one in the left 
hand weighed twelve catties, and the one in the 
right hand weighed thirteen catties. Truly was 
he like his ancestor the warrior of old. 

The two of them fought there in front of the 
ranks whirling to the left, wheeling to the right, 
and they fought for more than thirty rounds and 
it could not be told which was victor and which 
was vanquished. Then the captain of the state 
soldiery, Han T’ao, hearing that P’eng Ch’i had 
been captured, went back into the ranks and he 
found all such horsemen as were there and led 
them all out and all the foot soldiers also and 
they all rushed out together to kill. 

Then Sung Chiang, fearing they might make 
a charge, pointed with his whip and he led out 
the ten chieftains and he led them all out great 
and small and they charged and the four ranks of 
fighting men behind divided into two and 
marched up on the sides to meet at the front. Hu 
Yien Shu, seeing this, in great haste gathered 
together all his own men and horsemen and each 
man attacked and withstood his attacker. 

And why was the victory not complete? Be- 
cause in truth the horsemen in Hu Yien Shu’s 
ranks were close upon each other. Every horse 
was clothed in armor and every man also, and 
naught could be seen of any horse save his four 
feet, and as for the man, naught could be seen of 
any man save his two eyes. But in Sung Chiang’s 
ranks who wore any armor? None had aught 
save a shield of metal in front of him and ringing 
brass bells and pheasant’s feathers. When the 
robbers let fly their arrows the arrows did but 
glance off the armor of the enemy. The horsemen 
of the enemy all had bows and arrows, and be- 
cause of this the robbers did not dare to go near 
them. In mighty impatience Sung Chiang cried 
out, “Beat the gongs and call in the men!” 

Then did Hu Yien Shu also retreat some five 
or six miles and encamp there. 
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Now when Sung Chiang called back his men 
he encamped to the west of the mountain, and 
the horses and men were put into order. Then he 
commanded the men who stood to the right and 
the left of him with their swords drawn, that 
P’eng Ch’i should be brought before him. And 
Sung Chiang looked at P’eng Ch’i to see what he 
was, and he rose and bade the fighting men to 
stand back, and he went forward himself and un- 
bound P’eng Ch’i’s ropes and led him into the 
tent. The two then sat down according to rank, 
and then Sung Chiang made obeisance. In great 
haste P’eng Ch’i returned the obeisance, saying, 
“This lowly one has been taken captive by your 
men and therefore I merit death, and why should 
you, Sir Warrior, make obeisance to me?” 

Sung Chiang ‘replied, “Such men as we have 
nowhere to rest our bodies. Now we are in that 
watery waste, and we are but escaping sorrow 
for the time, and the Emperor sends out his sol- 
diers to seize us and according to law I should 
put forth my neck to be captured. But I fear lest 
death await me thereafter, and for this reason, 
though it be a crime, yet do I fight on. Wrong as 
I am, I dare to hope for your forgiveness.” 

Then P’eng Ch’i said, “Long have I known 
you were a righteous man and one_who loved 
good deeds and to help those who are in need, but 
I did not know you were so righteous as this. If 
you do forgive me this useless life of mine, then 
ought I take this body of mine and with it serve 
you only.” 

Then on that very day did Sung Chiang ap- 
point men to escort P’eng Ch’i The Eye Of 
Heaven to the great mountain lair and he com- 
manded. that the great chief Ch’ao Kai should 
see him and that he should be left in the lair. 
Then did Sung Chiang reward the fighting men 
and all the chieftains and they all took counsel 
together of the war. 


Let it be told further. Hu Yien Shu having 
withdrawn his men into camp then took counsel 
with Han T’ao as to how to enter the great rob- 
bers’ lair. And Han T’ao said, “Today these 
robbers seeing us massed together to withstand 
them made haste to come forward and fight 
against us. Tomorrow we must gather together 
all our men, for surely we can haye a great vic- 
tory.” i 


Hu Yien Shu said, “I have already prepared 


to do this, and I did but wish to talk with you to 


see that we agree.” 

Then did he straightway send out his com- 
mand that the three thousand horsemen should 
stand all in one great line in companies of thirty 
each, and every company of thirty horses should 
be linked together with chains. When the enemy 
were seen to approach if they were at a distance 
arrows were to be used; if they came near then 
spears were to be used and the soldiers were to 
charge among them. Thus were the horsemen to 
be divided into one hundred companies. The five 
thousand foot soldiers were to stand at the rear 
for aid. And he said further to Han T’ao, “To- 
morrow we-will not say anything to incite them. 
You and I will stay at the rear and watch. If bat- 
tle breaks out, we will divide into three parts 
and charge forward.” 

When he had thus spoken they took counsel 
together and the next day at dawn they went out 
to battle. : 


Let it be told now of Sung Chiang. The next 
day he divided his horsemen into five parts and 
put them at the fore. Behind were the ten chiefs 
and on both sides were the ambushed men. The 
first chief to fight was Ch’ing Ming and first he 
abused Hu Yien Shu and commanded him to 
come forth to do battle. Then was the sound of 
shouting heard among the enemy but none came 
forward to fight. 

Now the five companies to the fore were all 
placed in a straight line at the front. In the mid- 
dle was Ch’ing Ming, at the left were Ling 
Ch’ung and The Ten Foot Green Snake, at the 
right were Hua Yung and Sheng Li. Behind 
them was Sung Chiang leading ten captains. 
Thus were horsemen and men placed everywhere 
closely. When they looked opposite at the ranks 
of the enemy there were about one thousand foot 
soldiers and they were beating drums and shout- 
ing battle cries, but there was not one who rode 
his horse forward to do battle. 

When Sung Chiang saw this he began to doubt 
in his heart and he sent forth a secret command, 
“Let those in the rear retreat.” Then he turned 
his horse and galloped to where Hua Yung was 
and there he looked about. 

Suddenly he heard the sound of rockets burst- 
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ing from the enemy’s ranks and one thousand 
foot soldiers divided into two parts, and from 
among them were seen to come three companies 
of horsemen, and they came charging forward. 
From both sides of the horsemen came arrows fly- 
ing, but those in the center carried spears. 

Sung Chiang, seeing all this, fell into a great 
terror, and in great haste he let his own men fly 
arrows also. But how could they withstand the 
enemy? Every linked thirty of the horses all 
charged forward together and they must go for- 
ward whether they would or not. The hills and 
plains were covered with these horses as they 
came straight ahead and from the sides also. As 
for the five divisions of Sung Chiang’s horsemen, 
when they saw the enemy thus they scattered 
and fled, nor could Sung Chiang’s commands stay 
them. The horsemen and soldiers behind them 
could not stay them, and each ran for his own 
life. In great haste Sung Chiang also turned his 
own horse and fled as though winged and the ten 
chieftains. surrounded him and fled also. 

But from the rear there had already come 
upon them a company of horsemen, and they 
were led by Li K’uei and Yang Ling and they 
came forward to save Sung Chiang. They es- 
caped to the water’s edge and there was Li Chun, 
Chang Heng, Chang Shun and the three Juans, 
and these three chieftains of the water brought 
the boats to the rescue. In greatest haste Sung 
Chiang went into the boat and he sent forth a 
command, saying, “The chieftains are to be sent 
to rescue the others and bring them to the boats!” 

Then those chained horses could but gallop 
to the water’s edge and there the horsemen sent 
scattering arrows out, but because of the wooden 
covers of the boats, they could not prevail. In 
ereat haste the boats were then turned to The 
Duck’s Bill Beach and they all went ashore. 
There in the water lair the soldiers were told off 
and more than a half had returned from battle. 
Most joyful of all was it that not one of the chief- 
tains was missing. Although some of their horses 
had been lost, nota life had been taken. In ashort 
time Shih Yung was seen, and Shih Ch’ien, 
Sheng Sing and The Goodwife Ku, and they 
were all running for their lives to the mountain. 


Let it be told now of the foot soldiers. They 
all came charging forward and they destroyed 


as they came all of the houses and inns. Even 
such as we, had we been there and none to save us, 
we also would all have been seized captive. As 
for Sung Chiang, he asked one after the other of 
their welfare and he told off the chiefs and 
found there were six men who were wounded, 
Ling Ch’ung, Lei Heng, Li K’uei, Shih Hsiu, 
Sheng Sing and Huang Hsin. But among the 
lesser robbers such as were wounded and struck 
with arrows were beyond number, and Ch’ao Kai 
heard of this, and he brought Wu Yung and 
Kung Sun Sheng and they came down the moun- 
tain to inquire of it. 

Now were Sung Chiang’s eyebrows knotted 
together and his face was full of melancholy, so 
that Wu Yung exhorted him, saying, “Elder 
Brother, do not grieve. In war sometimes there 
is victory and sometimes loss, and it does not 
matter, and why should you grieve? I have 
thought of a good plan whereby we can break 
through the enemy’s ranks.” 

And Ch’ao Kai sent forth a command and he . 
commanded the fighting men upon the waters, 
saying, “Let the barricades be ready and the 
boats held behind it and let the waters about be 
guarded and all be ready whether by day or in 
the depths of the night.” 

Then he invited Sung Chiang to go up the 
mountain to rest. But Sung Chiang was not will- 
ing to go up the mountain. He did but encamp 
himself there on The Duck’s Bill Beach, and he 
would only bid the wounded captains to be taken 
up the mountain to care for their ills. 


Let it be further told. Hu Yien Shu had thus a ~ 


great victory, and he returned to his own camp 
and he loosed the horses that were chained to- 
gether, and all came to claim rewards for what 
they had done. It was not known how many of 
the robbers had been killed, but more than five 
hundred had been captured alive, and of horses 
they had seized more than three hundred. 
Immediately then did he send one to go to 
court and announce the victory and while this 
was being done he took count of his soldiers. 


Let it be further told also that the Commander 
Kao was at that very time seated in audience 
when he heard it announced from the gates, “Hu 
Yien Shu has won the victory over the robbers of 
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the robbers’ lair and he sends one to announce 
it:?” 

Then was his heart greatly rejoiced. On the 
next morning he went to the Emperor’s palace, 
and in all haste he spoke even out of his place. 
Then was the Son Of Heaven truly made glad 
and he rewarded the Commander with wine in 
his own imperial jars, sealed with yellow im- 
perial seals, and with a robe of silk. Moreover, 
he sent a messenger to the camp of Hu Yien Shu 
to take reward for the soldiers of ten thousand 
strings of cash. 

Then the Commander Kao received the im- 
perial mandate and he returned to his own palace 
and straightway he appointed an official to bear 
the imperial mandate thither. 


Let it be told now of Hu Yien Shu when al- 
ready he knew that the Emperor had appointed 
one to come to him. He and Han T’ao went more 
than six miles to meet the royal messenger and 
they received him into the camp, and they gave 
thanks for the imperial grace and received their 
reward and when this was over they prepared a 
feast. And Han T’ao divided the money and re- 
warded the soldiers, and he told of the more than 
five hundred robbers who were captive in the 
camp and how they were but waiting until they 
had seized the robber chief and then they would 
send them all to the court and there let them be 
punished. 

Then the imperial messenger asked, “How is 
it I do not see P’eng Ch’i?” 

Hu Yien Shu replied, “Because he was so 
zealous to capture Sung Chiang he charged 
straight into the heart of the enemy’s ranks and 
so was he captured. But the robbers did not dare 
come again. This humble one therefore com- 
manded our men to attack them so that the 
mountain lair might be laid waste and the watery 
places made clean, and all the robbers captured, 
and all their dens destroyed. But on all four 
sides the lair is surrounded with water and there 
is no way by which we may enter. We can but 
look at them from a distance, and there is no way 
by which we may set their houses afire except 
with our fireballs and so destroy the robbers. 
Now long have we heard that in the capital there 
is one skilled at fireballs and he is Ling Chen, 
and his nickname is Thunder That Shakes The 


Heavens. This man makes fireballs most skill- 
fully, so that the fireball can strike some four 
miles away. When the stones inside drop down 
the heavens split and the earth sinks and the hills 
fall and rocks burst asunder. If we can but secure 
this man, then can we vanquish the robbers. He 
has moreover excelling skill at weapons, and in 
shooting arrows, and in riding horses he is very 
able. When the royal messenger returns to the 
capital pray speak on this matter with the Com- 
mander and let that one be sent hither with all 
speed, and so perhaps in a day or two we can van- 
quish the robbers.” 

The imperial messenger promised this, and on 
that day he departed and there is naught to tell 
of his journey back. He returned to the capital 
and there he saw.the Commander Kao and he 
told him respectfully how Hu Yien Shu begged 
for the help of Ling Chen so that a great glory 
might be established. The Commander heard to 
the end and he sent forth a command ‘saying, 
“Let the one in command of the armory, Ling 
Chen, be fetched hither.” 

Now this Ling Chen was of ancestors from 
Yien Ling and he was the most skilled in that 
time of Sung at the making of fireballs, and be- 
cause of this men all called him Thunder That 
Shakes The Heavens. Moreover he was skilled 
also in arms. At this time, therefore, Ling Chen 
came before the Commander Kao and he re- 
ceived the credentials of a general in war. Then 
he prepared his goods and his horse and he set 
forth. 


Let it be told further that Ling Chen took the 
materials he needed for the making of fireballs 
and all he had of fireballs made ready and he put 
them upon carts. He took also with him his usual 
garments, armor, helmet, sword, and his goods 
and thirty or forty soldiers. So he left the eastern 
capital and he followed the road toward the rob- 
ber capital, and he came to the camp and he went 
first to greet Hu Yien Shu and then he saw Han 
T’ao. And he asked how far the water lair was 
away and what of the road thither, and what the 
dangers were of the way to the mountain Jair. 
He prepared three kinds of fireballs. The first 
was called wind fireballs. The second were gold 
wheel fireballs. The third were mother and son 
fireballs. He led out his men first to make these 
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ready and then they went to the brink of the lake 
to set their racks in order and prepared for the 
firing of the balls. 


Let it be further told of Sung Chiang as he 
was in the lesser lair upon The Duck’s Bill 
Beach. He took counsel with the counselor Wu 
Yung as to the ways of breaking through the 
enemy’s ranks, but they could think of no way. 
Then did a spy come to make report, “There is 
one skilled in fireballs, and he is of the eastern 
capital, and he is called Ling Chen and nick- 
named Thunder That Shakes The Heavens. To- 
day he is upon the shores of the lake preparing his 
racks ready to send forth fireballs, and they are 
all making ready to attack the lair.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “This matters nothing. 
All about our lair on all four sides is water, and 
the winding water ways are many. Moreover, the 
city of Wan Chi in the lair is very far from the 
water, and even though there were fireballs from 
all directions, how could they reach to the region 
of the town? Let us leave to the enemy this lesser 
lair of Duck’s Bill Beach. We will see then how 
their fireballs come, and then we will take 
further counsel together.” 


So Sung Chiang left the lesser lair, and they 
all went into the great lair. Then Ch’ao Kai and 
Kung Sun Sheng met them in the Hall Of Meet- 
ing, and they asked, “How shall we withstand 
such a warfare as this?” 

Before they had finished asking they heard al- 
ready the sound of fireballs below the mountain. 
Three fireballs were let off one after the other. 
Two fell into the water, and the other fell ex- 
actly into the lesser lair on Duck’s Bill Beach. 
Sung Chiang, seeing it, felt sorrow and melan- 
choly return to his heart, and all the chieftains 
changed color. Wu Yung said, “If there be one 
who could bring this Ling Chen to the water’s 
edge and so first capture him, then we could take 
counsel together as to how to break the enemy’s 
ranks.” 

Ch’ao Kai said, “Then let Li Chiin, Chang 
Heng, Chang Shun, and the three Juans come 
hither, and let these six take boats and go forth 
to action thus—and thus—. Upon the shore 
let Chu T’ung, Lei Heng, aid them thus—and 
thus—” 


Let it be further told. The six chieftains upon 
the water, having received the command of their 
great chieftain, divided into two parts. Li Chiin 
and Chang Heng first took with them some forty 
or fifty men able upon the water and they took 
two swift boats and they went secretly out 
among the reeds. Behind them Chang Shun and 
the three Juans brought more than forty small 
boats to aid them. It is again said of Li Chiin and 
Chang Heng. They came to the opposite shore 
and they went straight to the racks and pushed 
them over, shouting as they did so. Then the sol- 
diers in great haste made report to Ling Chen. 

Then Ling Chen took two wind-and-fire balls 
and taking his weapon he mounted his horse, and 
he led out over a thousand men and they went 
out to pursue. Li Chiin and Chang Heng led their 
men and went away. Ling Chen led his men in 
pursuit to the shore and the reeds and there he 
saw more than forty small boats placed and 
upon the boats more than a hundred water fight- 
ing men. 

Now Li Chiin and Chang Heng had already 
leaped upon the boats and on purpose they did 
not set sail. When they saw the soldiers and 
horses come they set up a shout and they all 
leaped into the water and as soon as Ling Chen 
and his horses and men were come they went for- 
ward toseize the boats. Chu T’ung and Lei Heng 
came from the opposite shore and they began to 
shout and to beat drums and gongs and Ling 
Chen seized many of the boats and he com- 
manded all his men to come upon the boats and 
so charge across. 

When the boats were come into the center of 
the lake then were seen Chu T’ung and Lei Heng 
upon the bank and they began to beat the gongs 
yet more loudly. Then out of the water at once 
did forty or fifty men spring, and they seized the 
rudders of the boats and the water rushed into 
the boats so that they overturned and all the sol- 
diers fell into the water. In great haste Ling 
Chen in his boat made to turn back but the rud- 
der was gone and he was lost upon the waters. 
Then from both sides of the boats came forth 
two chiefs and they laid hold upon that boat and 
the boat rocked heavily and overturned, and 
Ling Chen fell into the lake. 

Now beneath him was Juan The Second and 
he seized him and he dragged him to the opposite 
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shore and there were already chieftains upon that 
shore to meet them and they took a rope and 
bound Ling Chen, and they took him to the 
mountain lair. In the waters some two hundred 
soldiers were captured alive but as many were 
drowned. There were only a few who escaped 
with their lives and ran away. 

Now when Hu Yien Shu knew of it in greatest 
haste he led men and horses in pursuit. But the 
boats had already all gone over to the Duck’s 
Bill Beach. When he saw no one to be found he 
could but bear his wrath as best he could. But 
although he pondered angrily for a long time, 
yet he could do naught but lead his men and 
horses back. 

Let it be further told then that the chiefs.thus 
captured alive Thunder That Shakes The Heay- 
ens Ling Chen, and they took him up to the 
mountain lair and they sent men first to make re- 
port. Now Sung Chiang and all the chieftains 
then went down to the second pass to meet them. 
When he saw Ling Chen thus bound about with 
ropes he began to reproach the robbers, saying, 
“T bade you bring him with all courtesy to the 
lair and how is it you have behaved with such 
discourtesy ?”’ 

Ling Chen made obeisance of thanks for such 
grace as this, that though taken captive he was 
not to be killed, and Sung Chiang poured out 
wine of welcome for him, and when this was 
over he himself took Ling Chen’s hand and led 
him to the lair. When they went into the lair 
and Ling Chen saw P’eng Ch’i also made a chief- 
tain, he closed his lips and said not a word. Then 
P’eng Ch’i exhorted him, saying, “These two 
great chiefs Ch’ao and Sung act righteously for 
Heaven and they seek for heroes and they hope 
for the day when the state will bid them return 
and labor for the country. If I wait here now, it 
is to fulfil] their commands.” 

Then did Sung Chiang return these compli- 
ments and Ling Chen answered, “Though I stay 
here for ever it would not matter save that my 
old mother and my wife are all in the capital. If 
there happens to be one who learns of me then 
they will suffer for it, and then what will 
happen!” 

Sung Chiang said, “Pray do but let your heart 
rest. In a few days we will go and bring them 
thither.” 


Then Ling Chen gave thanks, “If the great 
chief can do this, when I die my eyes can close.” 

And Ch’ao Kai commanded, “Let a feast of 
welcome be prepared.” 

That day in the feasting of the great chiefs in 
the Hall Of Meeting, in the midst of the feast- 
ing Sung Chiang took counsel with the other 
chiefs as to how they might destroy the ranks of 
the enemy. Truly there was no good way. But 
The Gold Spotted Leopard T’ang Lung rose and 
he said, “This humble one has no skill, but I 
could try a plan. Only we must take a certain 
sort of weapon—and with a certain elder brother 
of mine we can break the armor of the horsemen.” 

Then Wu Yung asked, saying, “Good And 
Learned Brother, what sort ‘of weapon is it you 
would use? And who is this wise elder brother?” 


Then without haste and without impatience 
T’ang Lung forked his fingers together and he 
came forward and he told the name of the 
weapon and the name of the man. Truly 


It was as though in The City Of Jade a fabu- 
lous beast were caught, 

It was as though in The City Of Gold a faéry 
lion were sought. 


What then was this weapon and what the name 
of this man of which T’ang Lung spoke? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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wu YUNG SENDS SHIH CH’IEN 
TO STEAL ARMOR. 

T’ANG LUNG 

DECOYS CH’U LING TO 

THE MOUNTAIN 

LAIR 


IT IS SAID: t that time T’ang Lung 
said to all the chieftains, “The very ancestors 
of this humble one made their living by fashion- 
ing weapons. Because my father had this skill 
before me he was made an official in the city of 
Yien An and at the beginning of the dynasty 
there was but one who could fight with chained 
and armored horses. If such armor is to be bro- 
ken, a certain weapon must be used, and this 
weapon is called the hook-bladed spear. I have a 
picture of this left to me from my ancestors. If 
you would have me beat it out, I will put forth 
my hand to do it. 

“Now I can fashion the weapon but I cannot 
wield it. If one is to be found to wield it, there 
is only my cousin who can wield this hook-bladed 
spear. There is only that one whose house has 
known how to wield it from the times of our an- 
cestors, and they have taught no others. Whether 
upon horse-back or whether on foot he knows 
how to do it and if he wields this weapon then 
in truth even the very devils are in fear!” 

Before he had finished speaking Ling Ch’ung 
asked, “Is it not that Ch’ii Ling who is in the 
imperial armory?” 

And T’ang Lung answered, “It is that very 
man.” 

And Ling Ch’ung said, “If you had not spoken 
of it, I would have forgotten. Truly in the use 
of spear and hook spears there is none under 
Heaven to equal him. I have often met with him 
in the capital and we have competed together in 


arms and we liked each other very intimately 
and well. But. how can we fetch him and bring 
him up the mountain?” 

Again T’ang Lung spoke, saying, ‘‘Ch’ii Ling’s 
ancestors left him one precious thing, and there 
is nothing to equal it on the earth, and it is the 
most precious thing in his house. When I was in 
my apprenticeship I went with my father many 
times to see his sister, my aunt, at the eastern 
capital and I saw it there. It was a suit of armor 
made of the quills of eagle feathers bound about 
with metal. When this suit of armor was put 
upon the body it was both light and strong and 
no blade and arrow could pierce it. Men all say 
it is like a certain fairy beast of old. Though 
there were even princes who begged to see it, he 
would never let it be seen in any sort of disor- 
derly fashion. This suit of armor is his very life, 
and it is kept in a small leathern trunk and this 
hangs upon a beam in his room. If we can think 
of some way to fetch this suit of armor here, so 
will he surely come also.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “If it be thus, what is 
there hard to do? If we had but a man like this 
with such skill as this here— I must use Flea On | 
A Drum Shih Ch’ien to go forth.” 

At once Shih Chi’en answered, saying, “I do 
but fear that thing is no longer there. If it be 
truly there then good or ill I will bring it hither.” 

But T’ang Lung said, “If you do but bring 
the armor here, I swear I have a way to get him 
up the mountain.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, “And how 
will you decoy him up the mountain?” 

T’ang Lung went to Sung Chiang and spoke a 
few words into his ears in a whisper and Sung 


_ Chiang laughed and cried, “How good and 


tricky a plan is this!” 

Wu Yung said, “Let us take three men again 
and go together to the eastern capital. Let one 
go thither to buy the fire powder and the mate- 
rials for making the fireballs and all that is in 
them, and let two go and find and bring here Ling 
Chen’s household.” 

Now when P’eng Ch’i heard this he rose and 
said, ‘If there are those who go into the soldiers’ 
camp to find my brother’s household and bring 
them here, the whole city will know of it!”’ 

Then Sung Chiang replied, “Lét your heart 
rest. Pray do you two write letters and I will my- 
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self send them thither.” And he called Yang 
Ling and said, ‘Take silver and gold and the 
two letters and take with you some of your com- 
rades, and first go to the city of Ying and bring 
out the household of P’eng Ch’i. Let Shih Yung 
go also and buy such materials and powder as 
are needed for the fireballs, and then go to the 
eastern capital and bring out the household of 
Ling Chen. Li Yiin shall be disguised as a mer- 
chant and he is to go with you all to the eastern 
capital to buy the stuffs for the fireballs and Yo 
Ho and T’ang Lung shall go with you. Shih 
Yung shall go and come with you, also.” 

But first they escorted Shih Ch’ien down the 
mountain. Then Sung Chiang bade T’ang Lung 
beat out the likeness of a hooked-bladed spear 
and Lei Heng was bade to oversee the matter. 


Let it be said now that T’ang Lung made the 
hook-bladed spear and the ironsmiths in the 
mountain lair who fashioned weapons were com- 
manded to make others like them, and Lei Heng 
saw to the matter, and no more need be told of it. 

Then was a feast made in the great lair to 
speed those who went away and there were Yang 
Ling, Shih Yung, Li Yiin, Yo Ho and T’ang 
Lung, and they took their farewell of the others 
and went down the mountain. The next day Tai 
Chung was sent down the mountain to spy out 
the land. It is hard to finish telling of all this 
in a few words, but it may be further told here 
that Shih Ch’ien left the region of the lair, and 
he carried with him hidden weapons and all that 
he needed to use and he went his way to the east- 
ern capital and he found an inn and rested there. 
The next day he went into the inn, and he asked 
about among the city for the house of his teacher 
Ch’ii Ling. There were those who pointed it out 
to him, saying, “It is there inside the soldiers’ 
quarters and it is the fifth house to the east and 
the gate is set in a black frame.—It is that one.” 

So Shih Ch’ien went into the gate of the sol- 
diers’ quarters and he first looked at the front 
gate and he turned aside into the alleys and 
found the back gate. There he saw a high wall, 
_ and inside that wall he saw two beautiful little 
storeyed houses. Beside them was a wooden pil- 
lar studded with gold. Shih Ch’ien looked for a 
while, and then he went back into the street and 
asked at the gate, “Is the teacher Ch’ii at home?” 


The gateman answered him, “He does not 
come home until nightfall, for at early dawn he 
goes into the Emperor’s palace to work.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien asked pardon for troubling 
him and he returned to his inn. He took out such 
things as he might need and put them about his 
person and he told the waiting man in the inn, 
saying, “It is more than half probable that I 
shall not return this night. I pray you to have 
an eye to the things in my room.” 

The man replied, “Do you but rest your heart 
and go on. This city is the city where the Em- 
peror lives and there are no evil men here.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien went out and he bought 
himself some supper and ate it, and he went to 
the soldiers’ quarters and to the right and to the 
left of Ch’ii Ling’s home. But there was no good 
place where he might stay. But at last, seeing 
that the sky darkened with night, he went se- 
cretly into the soldiers’ quarters: Now this night 
was in the time of the great dry cold of winter 
and there was no moon. Shih Ch’ien looked about 
and he saw beside a small temple to the god of 
wealth a great white pine tree. He put his two 
legs together and bit by bit he climbed up into 
the top of the tree, and he sat astride a branch as 
though upon a horse and without making a sound 
he looked beneath him. 

Even as he watched he saw Ch’ii Ling return 
and go into his house. After this he saw two men 
come forth bearing lanterns and they locked the 
great gates of the barracks, and then each re- 
turned to his own house. Then he heard the sound 
of the drum and the gong beating out the first 
watch of the night. The clouds were chill and 
the stars were without lustre and slowly the dew 
turned to flowers of white frost. The great courts 
of the barracks were silent and soundless in the 
night. 

Then did Shih Ch’ien come down out of that 
tree and he went to the back gate of Ch’ii Ling’s 
house and he went to the wall, and with the least 
effort he climbed over it. When he looked about 
him inside, he saw a small yard. Then he went 
to the kitchen and stared into it. He saw a light 
within, and he saw there two slaves silently put- 
ting the room to rights. Then Shih Ch’ien came 
from around the pillar to the screen placed to 
keep winds away, and there he crouched. As he 
stared up at the house, he saw Ch’ii Ling and his 
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lady sitting in their bedroom on either side of a 
brazier of coals warming themselves, and the 
lady held in her arms a child of six or seven years 
of age. Now as Shih Ch’ien looked into the bed- 
room he saw on the beams above a large leathern 
box tied and by the door of the room was hung 
a bow and bag of arrows, and a sword. Upon the 
clothes rack were hung garments of many hues. 
Ch’ii Ling called out to a slave, “Fragrance Of 
Peach Blossom, come hither and fold these gar- 
ments for me!” 

Then did a slave come from without and she 
went to a table and there she stood and folded a 
purple embroidered garment and she folded also 
a dark green and lined outer robe, and she folded 
also a pair of five-hued embroidered parted skirts 
and a flowery and colored head kerchief and a 
tie of stripes and green and beyond this a hand- 
kerchief. Besides this was a small kerchief in 
which was tied a girdle made of two strips of 
sealskin red in hue and set about with gold. All 
these she put in a bundle, and she placed it upon 
the rack near the fire. 

All this Shih Ch’ien saw very well. About the 
second watch of the night Ch’ii Ling prepared 
himself and went to bed. His lady asked, ‘Do 
you go tomorrow to your duty?” 

Ch’ii Ling replied, “Tomorrow the Son Of 
Heaven honors with his presence The Palace Of 
The Dragon. It is necessary to rise early at the 
fifth watch to go and wait upon him.” 

The lady heard this and she commanded her 
slave, saying, “My lord must rise tomorrow at 


the fifth watch to take up his duty. You must . 


all rise at the fourth watch and prepare tea and 
sweetmeats.” 

Now Shih Ch’ien pondered to himself, “I can 
see very well that in the box there on the beams 
the armor must be placed. It will be well if I 
put ‘forth my hand for it in the middle of the 
night, yet if I should make a noise and rouse 
them, I shall not get out of the city tomorrow, 
and would this not spoil a great matter? If I wait 
until the fifth watch it will not be too late.” 

He listened therefore and he heard Ch’ii Ling 
and his lady mount their bed and go to sleep. The 
two slaves spread their bedding outside the door. 
In the room a night lamp was lit upon the table. 
Then did the five persons all sleep. As for the 
two slaves, they had served all day and they were 


very weary at night and full of sleep, and they 
snored loudly. Shih Ch’ien came forward slowly 
and he felt in his person and brought forth a 
hollow reed and he thrust it through a hole in 
the window and blew out the light. When he saw 
it was about the time of the fourth watch Ch’ii 
Ling arose and he called to the slaves to come 
and prepare tea. 

And the two serving maids rose up out of their 
dreams of their sleep. When they saw the lamp 
was out in the room they cried out, ““Ai-yah! The 
lamp went out tonight!” 

Then Ch’ii Ling shouted, “And if you do not 
go to the back and find a lamp, how long am I to 
wait?” 

So the two maids opened the door and the 
stairs creaked as they came down. Now Shih 
Ch’ien heard this, and he passed quickly into 
the shadows of the trees and the pillar and he 
came into the darkness of the shadows of the 
back door. When he heard the slaves were about 
to open the back door and come out to open the 
gate of the wall, he went and hid in the kitchen, 
and he hid beneath the table there. One slave 
found a lighted spill and she brought it back and 
they closed the gate again and they came to the 
stove to light the fire. The other slave then went 
upstairs to light the fire of coals. In a short time 
the water boiled and she fetched a basin of it for 
her master to wash himself. , 

Ch’ii Ling washed his face and rinsed his 
mouth and he called out, “Heat some wine and 
bring it upstairs to me!” 

So the slaves prepared meats and cakes and 
took them up also and after Ch’ii Ling had eaten 
he called, ‘Give my aide also to eat!” 

Then Shih Ch’ien heard Ch’ii Ling come 
downstairs and call to his aide to come and eat 
and the aide took up the bundle and metal arms 
and he went to the gate, and the two slaves lit a 
lantern and escorted Ch’ii Ling outside the gate. 
Now did Shih Ch’ien come out from underneath 
the kitchen table, and he went upstairs and he 
climbed up by the corner of the window to the 
beam of the roof and there he lay upon the beam. 

The two slaves again closed the gate and they 
blew out the lantern and they came up the stairs 
and took off their garments and once more they 
lay down to sleep. Shih Ch’ien, hearing the two 
again sleeping, once more put forth his reed and 
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blew out the lamp. Then softly from where he 
was on that beam he untied the leathern box. 
Even as he was about to come down the lady 
awoke and she heard a sound and she called toa 
slave, ‘“What is that noise up on the beam?” 

Then Shih Ch’ien made a sound as though he 
were a rat and the slave answered, “Lady, do 
you not hear it is a rat squeaking? It is because 
the rats are fighting that there is such a noise.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien made a noise as though rats 
were indeed fighting and silently he came down 
off the beam and noiselessly he opened the door 
and taking up the box on his back he went slowly 
down the stairs straight outside, and so he came 
to the gate of the military quarters. There the 
watchman had already opened the gate at the 
time of the fourth watch and Shih Ch’ien with 
the leathern box on his back took opportunity 
of the crowd passing through and in a breath he 
was outside the city. 

He came to the door of his inn, and it was 
but barely dawn. He knocked upon that door 
and he went into his own room and took his bun- 
dle and he found a rope and tied the bundle and 
box into one load on a pole across his shoulders. 
Then he paid what he owed for his room and 
he left the inn and turned toward the east, and 
he went some thirteen miles before he stopped 
at an inn. Then he went in and lighted a fire and 
prepared himself food to eat. 

Suddenly he saw a man come hastening for- 
ward. Now when Shih Ch’ien looked he saw it 
was none other than The Magic Messenger Tai 
Chung. When Tai Chung saw that Shih Ch’ien 
already had the box they spoke together a few 
words softly and Tai Chung said, “I will take 
the armor first to the mountain lair and do you 
come slowly with T’ang Lung.” 

Then Shih Ch’ien opened the leathern box and 
he brought out that suit of armor made of eagle 
feathers linked with gold, and he put it in a bun- 
dle and Tai Chung tied it upon his person.’ When 
they were come out of the inn gate, he used his 
magic and went straight toward the robbers’ lair. 
Then did Shih Ch’ien take the empty leathern 
box and he tied it openly upon his pole. After he 
had eaten and had paid for the fire he had made 
he took up his load and leaving the inn he went 
his way. When he had gone nearly seven miles 


he came upon T’ang Lung and the two went to 


a wine shop to take counsel together and T’ang 
Lung said, “Do you but come after me by this 
road. Whenever upon our way we pass by inns 
or wine shops if you see upon the gate a circle 
marked in white, why, then may you stay to 
buy meat and wine to eat, and only there may 
you rest. And you are purposely to put this leath- 
ern box where it may be seen. Then you are to 
go ten miles away and wait for me.” 

Then did Shih Ch’ien do as he was bid and 
T’ang Lung drank his wine slowly for a while 
and then he turned toward the eastern capital. 


Let it be told now of Ch’ii Ling’s house. At 
dawn the two slaves rose and they went upstairs 
and told the lady their mistress, saying, ““We do 
not know how it is the doors are all open, but 
we do not see anything gone.” 

The lady then replied, “In the fifth watch I 
heard a noise on that beam but you said it was 
rats fighting. Do you then look to see that the 
leathern box is safe.” 

Then when the two slaves looked they could 
but cry bitterness, for they did not know where 
the leathern box was gone. The lady, hearing 
this, rose in greatest haste and she said, “Quickly 
send one to the imperial palace and tell my lord! 
Bid him to come with all speed and help us 
search.” 

Then in greatest agitation the slaves sent one 
to the palace and they sent one messenger after 
the other, but they all returned, saying, ‘The 
lord and all his peers have gone with the Em- 
peror to his other palace, and about that palace 
stand imperial soldiers on guard and who can 
enter in? We can but wait until he of his own 
will returns.” 

Then were Ch’ii Ling’s lady and the two slaves 
like ants caught upon a hot cauldron, and they 
ran hither and thither. They could not sup tea 
nor eat food, and at last they huddled together 
in terror waiting. . 

Now only when the twilight came did Ch’ii 
Ling take off his robe of office and he gave it to 
his aide to carry and taking up his metal weapon 
he'went slowly home. When he came to the gate 
of the military quarter the neighbors said, “Your 
lady has suffered from thieves and she has been 
waiting for you to come and look into the mat- 
ter, but you did not return.” 
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Ch’i Ling gave a start of fear and he hastened 
to his home and the two slaves met him at the 
gate and they said, “When our lord went out 
at the fifth watch a thief crept in and he took 
nothing but that leathern box tied upon the 
beam.” »\ 

When Ch’ii Ling heard this he could but cry 
continually in bitterness, and his anger rose out 
of the depths of his belly to his lips. His lady 
said, “Truly I do not know when this thief 
could have come into the house.” 

Ch’ii Ling replied, “Nothing else would have 
mattered much except this one suit of eagle 
feather armor, which was left to me by four 
generations of my. ancestors, and never was it 
lost before! There was one commander Wang 
who offered me three thousand strings of cash for 
it and I would not sell it. I feared lest I might 
need it sometime in a war, and lest something be- 
fall it I hung it high on that beam. Many a man 
has wanted only tosee it and J have refused, say- 
ing I had it no more. Now when it is known 
that it is gone, everyone will laugh at me. Now 
that it is lost, what shall I do?” 

And Ch’ii Ling could not sleep the livelong 
night and he thought to himself, “I do not know 
who it was who took it. It must be one who knew 
I had such a thing.” 

And the lady said, “I am sure it was at that 
time when the lamp went out that the thief came 
in and hid in the house. It must be that there is 
one who loved that thing of yours and since he 
could not buy it he hired a skillful thief to come 
and steal it. Seek someone then to search out the 
matter slowly and we will think of some way. 
But do not beat up the grass and frighten the 
snake away.” 

Now Ch’ii Ling heard this and at dawn he 
arose and he sat in his house and nursed his mel- 
ancholy. At the time of the morning meal he 
heard someone knocking at the gate. Then his 
aide went out to ask for that one’s name and he 
returned to make report, saying, “There is one 
at the gate from Yien An Fu and the court there, 
and he is the son of an official T’ang and his name 
is T’ang Lung and he comes to call upon you.” 

Ch’ii Ling heard this and he commanded that 
the guest should be brought within to see him. 
And T’ang Lung saw Ch’ii Ling and he bent his 
head in obeisance, and he said, “Elder Brother, 


have you been at peace here since we met last?” 

Ch’ii Ling answered, saying, “I have heard 
that my uncle has returned to Heaven. As for 
me, I am bound as though a rope bound me by 
the cares of my officialdom, and your home is dis- 
tant from mine and I could not go ever to ask 
after you. I do not know now what your occu- 
pation is nor where you live, nor whence you 
come at this moment.” 

And T’ang Lung said, “It cannot all be told 
in a word. Since my father died my fate has been 
evil as the times are evil, and I have wandered 
far and wide by river and lake. But now do I 
come straight from Shantung to inquire after 
my elder brother.” 

Ch’ii Ling replied, “Sit yourself down for a 
little wiles And he commanded that meats and 
wines should be brought to welcome the guest. 
Then did T’ang Lung reach into his bundle and 
he brought out two strips of gold pieces shaped 
like leek leaves, and they weighed some twenty 
ounces and these he presented to Ch’ti Ling and 
he said, ““My father when he was about to die 
left me these things and he said I was to give 
them to you, my Elder Brother, for a remem- 
brance, but because I had no one whose heart and 
belly I knew and could trust, I could not bring 
them sooner. But this time I have come especially 


_ to bring them to you myself.” 


Then Ch’i Ling said, ‘Deeply do I thank my 
uncle that he was thus thoughtful of me. But I 
have not performed a particle of filial duty 
toward him and how can I repay him?” 

.T’ang Lung replied, “Elder Brother, do not 
speak thus, for when my father was alive he 
thought much of your skill in arms. He did but 
hate it that the mountains were high and the 
waters wide so that we were not able often to see 
your face. Therefore did he leave this gold as a 
remembrance to you, my Elder Brother.” 

Then Ch’ Ling gave thanks to T’ang Lung 
and he received the gold,-and wine was prepared 
for T’ang Lung’s entertainment. Nevertheless 
even in the midst of their wine drinking Ch’t 
Ling’s eyebrows were still knotted and he was 
still sorrowful. Then did T’ang Lung rise and 
ask, saying, “Elder Brother, why do you frown 
as though you were unhappy? It must be there 
is in your heart some sorrow that you cannot 
drive away.” 
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Ch’t Ling drew a sigh and replied, “Brother, 
you do not know, and it is hard to tell it in a 
word. There came a thief into my house in the 
night.” 

T’ang Lung said, “I do not know how much 
you have lost.” 

Ch’ti Ling said, “He took only one thing and 
it was that one thing left me by my ancestors, 
the eagle-feathered coat of armor, and it is 
named also like a faéry beast of old. Last night 
I lost this one thing and for this reason is my 
heart so sad.” 

And T’ang Lung said, “Elder Brother, I also 
have seen that coat of armor, and true it is 
that there was none other to compare to it. My 
father could never be done with praising it. But 
where did you keep it that a thief could steal it 
away?” 

Ch’ii Ling replied, “I put it into a leathern 
box, and I bound it upon a beam in my sleep- 
ing room and truly I do not know when the thief 
entered and robbed me of it.” 

Again T’ang Lung asked, saying, “And what 
kind of a leathern box was it that held it?” 

Ch’i Ling answered, “It was a box of sheep- 
skin painted red that held it and inside there was 
wrapped about it scented cotton wool.” 

Then T’ang Lung gave a start and he said, 
“A red sheepskin box? J have heard of it. Were 
there not cloud heads and trailing clouds em- 
broidered upon it in white threads? And was 
there not in the center a lion holding a ball?” 

Ch’ Ling cried, “Brother, where have you 
seen it?” 

Then T’ang Lung made answer, “Last night 
when I was ten or eleven miles from the city I 
entered a village wine shop to find some wine to 
drink and I saw a man with shining eyes and a 
thin dark face and upon his carrying pole I saw 
it. When I saw it I wondered to myself what it 
was and I asked myself what it could be that 
this leathern box held. When I left the inn I 
asked, ‘Of what use is this leathern box of 
yours?’ That fellow answered, ‘It used to hold 
a coat of armor but now it has nothing but a few 
clothes.’ It must be this very man! And I saw 
that the man had his leg lamed and he limped 
away step by step. Why should we not go there- 
fore and pursue him?” 

Ch’ii Ling said, “If we can catch him then 


surely it is Heaven itself that has sent me the 
chance!” 

And T’ang Lung said, “If it is thus, then 
should we waste no time. Let us go and pursue 
him, therefore.” 

So Ch’ti Ling heard this and in great impa- 
tience he changed tohishempen boots and he took 
up his girdle knife and he took his sword and he 
went with T’ang Lung and the two of them went 
out by The Gate Of The Eastern Outer Court 
and they let out their strides and went with all 
speed in pursuit. Now as they went they saw 
ahead the gate of a wine shop which had upon it a 
circle marked in white and T’ang Lung said, 
“Let us stop here to drink a bow] of wine and ask 
at the same time about this man.” So T’ang 
Lung went into the door and he sat down and he 
asked, “Sir Wine Shop Keeper, I would ask 
something of you. Was there not a bright-eyed, 
dark, lean fellow who came this way carrying a 
red leathern box?” 

The keeper of the shop replied, “Last night 
there was such a fellow as this and he did carry a 
box made of red sheepskin. He had suffered a 
fall and hurt his leg and he limped along step by 
step as he went.” 

Then T’ang Lung said, “Elder Brother, you 
hear how it is!’ And Ch’i Ling listened but he 
could speak not a word. In all haste therefore did 
the two pay for their wine and they went out of 
the door of the wine shop. Ahead of them again 
they saw an inn and upon the frame of the door 
there was a circle of white, and again T’ang 
Lung stayed his feet and he said, “Elder Brother, 
I can walk no further. Let us, therefore, stop in 
this inn and tomorrow go on our way again.” 

But Ch’ii Ling answered, “I am an official, 
and if when they call the names I am not there 
then the court will reproach me on my return 
and what will come of it?’ 

T’ang Lung said, “But you need not trouble 
your heart over this—surely your lady will think 
of an excuse!” 

That night they asked again in the inn and the 
serving man there answered, saying, “Yesterday 
night there was such a lean, dark fellow carrying 
a load and he did rest the night through in our 
inn. And he slept until this morning at dawn 
and then he went away asking the road to Shan- 
tung.” 
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And T’ang Lung said, “Then indeed may we 
catch him.” 

Then did the two lay themselves down to rest 
for the night. The next day they rose at the 
fourth watch and they left the inn and again 
they wound along the road in pursuit. Wherever 
T’ang Lung saw a white circle upon a door frame 
there he stopped to buy wine and food and ask of 
the way, and at each place he said the same thing, 
and though Ch’ii Ling’s heart grew impatient to 
return home, yet he could only go on with T’ang 
Lung in pursuit. ‘At last seeing the sky darkening 
with night they looked and saw an old temple 
ahead of them. Under the trees of the temple sat 
Shih Ch’ien, and he had put down his load and 
sat there. T’ang Lung, seeing him, cried out, 
‘Fla, it is well! Is not that Elder Brother’s box 
there under the trees ahead, which once held the 
coat of armor?” 

And Ch’i Ling saw it and he rushed fohiara 
and with one grasp he seized Shih Ch’ien and he 
shouted out, “How great is your boldness that 
you dared to take away my armor!” 

Shih Ch’ien said, “Stay—stay—do not cry 
out! Even though I have taken your armor now, 
what can you do about it?” 

Ch’i Ling shouted, ““You mannerless beast, to 
ask what I will do about it!” 


But Shih Ch’ien said, “Pray look and see in. 


the box if there be any armor there.” 

Then did Ch’tii Ling open the box and look 
within but it was empty and he asked, “Where 
have you taken my suit of armor now?” 

Shih Ch’ien replied, “Hear what I have to say. 
This humble one is surnamed Chang and I am 
the first in my family, and I am a man of the city 
of T’ai An. Now there is a rich man in that city 
and he seeks for the favor of one above him and 
he knew that you had in your house this suit of 
eagle-feathered, gold-mailed armor, and that 
you would not sell it. He sent me, therefore, and 
another man named Li The Third to go to your 
house and rob you of it, and he promised us ten 
thousand strings of cash for it. But I did not 
think I would fall down from that beam in your 
house and wrench my leg so that I could not 
walk. Therefore I told Li The Third to take the 
armor ahead and leave but the empty box here. 
Even though you want the armor, what has it to 
do with me? Even though you take me before a 


magistrate and have me beaten to death, I care 
naught! I will not say it was I who took it! But 
if you will forgive me, then I will go with you 
and fetch it again for you.” 

Now Chii Ling knit his brows and pondered 
for a long time but he could not decide what to 
do. At last T’ang Lung said, “Elder Brother, do 
not fear he will fly away. Do you but go with 
him and seek for the armor. If there be no armor, 
then you can go to the magistrate and ask for jus- 
tice.” 

And Ch’ii Ling said, “You have spoken well, 
my Brother,” and the three men went quickly to 
an inn and there rested. 

Now Ch’ii Ling and T’ang Lung, guarding 
Shih Ch’ien between them, prepared to sleep. 
But Shih Ch’ien’s leg was not really wrenched; 
he had only taken strips of cloth and bound them 
about his leg as though he were lamed. Ch’ti 
Ling, seeing he was lamed, did leave him half 
freed, thinking he could not escape, and so the 
three lay down together. The next morning they 
rose early to go on their way. All along the road 
Shih Ch’ien bought wine and meat and gave it 
to the other two. And again they went on for an- 
other day. 

On that day along the road Ch’ii Ling felt a 
great impatience in his heart and he could but 
question and wonder whether his armor was still 
whole or not. Thus they went until they came to 


-a place where ahead of them the road divided 


into three parts and there were two empty carts 
there. Behind them was a man who drove the 
carts and beside them a traveler. Now when this 
traveler saw T’ang Lung he bowed his head and 
made obeisance and T’ang Lung asked him, say- 
ing, “Brother, why have you come hither?” 

That man answered, saying, “I have been do- 
ing my business in Chen Chou and I am about to 
return to T’ai An.” 

Then T’ang Lung said, ““Naught could be bet- 
ter. We three have been looking for carts that 
we also might go to T’ai An.” 

That man said, “Do not speak of only three— 
even were there more still the carts would not be 
crowded.” 

Then T’ang Lung was greatly pleased and he 
brought Ch’ii Ling forward and told who he 
was, and Ch’ii Ling asked, saying, “Who is this 
man?’ 
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T’ang Lung answered, saying, “Last year 
when I was in T’ai An and burned incense I came 
to know this brother. His surname is Li and his 
name is Yung and he is a righteous good man.” 

Ch’ti Ling said, “If it is thus—and this Chang 
The First cannot walk, therefore let us all mount 
into the carts. Bid the man drive the carts on.” 

Then did the four seat themselves in the carts 
and Ch’ii Ling asked, saying, “Chang The First, 
tell me what is the surname and the name of that 
rich man.” 

Now Shih Ch’ien refused him some three 
times and only at last he said, “He is a very 
famous lord surnamed Kuo.” 

Then Ch’ii Ling asked Li Yung, saying, “Has 


there ever been a great lord surnamed Kuo in: 


that T’ai An of yours?” 

Li Yung answered, saying, “That lord Kuo 
of my city is a rich man of the very first rank, and 
he likes best of all to be friends with imperial 
governors and he supports many idle persons in 
his house.” 

When Ch’ii Ling heard this he thought in his 
heart, “Tf there indeed be such a man as this, then 
nothing matters.” 

And he listened to Li Yung talk of fashions of 
_ wielding weapons and he heard him sing some 
songs, and thus unnoticed yet another day passed 
by. 

They were now but about twelve miles away 
from the robbers’ lair, and Li Yung was seen to 
Stay the driver and bid him take a gourd and go 
and fetch wine and meat so they might eat and 
drink there in the cart. And Li Yung then 
reached into his garments and brought out a 
gourd and he poured out wine for Ch’ii Ling to 
drink first. Ch’i Ling drank it down in a 
draught. Again Li Yung sent the man to fetch 
wine and again would he have given it to Ch’ti 
Ling to drink, but the driver’s hand slipped and 
unwittingly the wine was all spilled upon the 
ground. Li Yung shouted out, “Go and fetch 
more wine!” 

But suddenly Ch’ii Ling was seen to fall over 
in the cart, white froth dripping from his lips. 
Now who was this Li Yung? He was none other 
than Yo Ho, The Iron Whistle. The other three 
men then leaped down from the cart and they 
followed after the carts and came to the ‘wine 
shop of Chu Kuei, and they carried Ch’ii Ling 


and placed him upon a boat and they all went to 
The Golden Sands and came ashore. 


Now there had already been report made to 
Sung Chiang of this affair, and all the chieftains 
came down the mountain to meet them. And 
Ch’tii Ling began to awake out of his drugged 
sleep, and even as the others were about to use 
medicine to wake him, Ch’i Ling opened his 
eyes and he saw all the crowd and he gave a start 
of fear and he asked T’ang Lung, saying; 
“Brother, why have you brought me hither?” 

T’ang Lung replied, “Elder Brother, hear me 
speak. I hear now that the great chief Sung 
Chiang seeks goodly brave men from all parts, 
and so I came thither to seek my brother The ~ 
Black Whirlwind Li K’uei so that I might go to 
the great lair and join them. But now are we at- 
tacked by the armored horses and men of Hu 
Yien Shu and we have no way to withstand them, 
and I bethought myself of the hook-bladed spear 
and how there is only you, my Elder Brother, who 
knows how to use it. Therefore did I make this 
plot that Shih Ch’ien should go first and steal 
your armor, and then I was to lead you hither. 
This man who pretended to be Li Yung put a 
drug in your wine. Pray, my Elder Brother, come 
up the mountain, too, and seat yourself in the 
chair of a chieftain!” 

But Ch’ti Ling said, “If my brother has in- 
jured me thus—” 

Then Sung Chiang came forward to make 
apology and he'said, “I am but held for a time in 
this lair awaiting the command of the Emperor 
to come forth for forgiveness, and I long to use 
my strength for the state and I have no lust after 
robbing treasure and killing men, nor to do un- 
righteous and unforgiving deeds. Ten thousand 
times, therefore, do I hope that you, a noble of- 
ficial, will join me here.” 

And Ling Ch’ung came forward also bearing 
a wine cup to make apology, and he said, ‘This 
younger brother is here also, and I pray you not 
to refuse us.” 

But Ch’ Ling said, “T’ang Lung, my 
Brother, you have led me hither. But at home my 
wife will assuredly be seized by the state, and 
what shall I do?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “This is no great matter. 
Let the noble one’s heart be at rest. It is all on 
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my humble body. Surely on some day soon will 
I bring your household hither.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai, Wu Yung, and Kung Sun 
Sheng all came forward with such words of 
apology and exhortation to Ch’i Ling and a 
feast was prepared for his welcome. Thus on the 
one hand were the lesser robbers to be taught how 
to use the hook-bladed spear and on the other 
hand Tai Chung and T’ang Lung went by night 
and by day to the eastern capital to fetch the 
wife and household of Ch’ti Ling. | 

Within ten days Yang Ling went to Ying 
Chou and there sought out the household of 
P’eng Ch’i. Shih Yung went to the eastern capi- 
tal to seek out the household of Ling Chen. Li 
Yiin bought five carts of powder for fireballs and 
brought it back to the lair. When yet more days 
had passed Tai Chung and T’ang Lung brought 
Ch’ii Ling’s household up the mountain. Ch’i 
Ling, when he saw his wife was come, gave a 
start of fear and he asked, “How is it you have 
come hither?” 

His wife replied, “Ever since you went away 
you did not come home any more. When your 
name was called in the court I spent some bribe 


money and sent back an answer that you lay ill. 


upon your bed and for this did you not come to 
answer for your name. Suddenly I saw this uncle 
T’ang and he brought back this eagle-feather 
armor and he said, ‘We have found the armor, 
but my elder brother lies ill upon the way and 
he is about to die there in an inn.’ And he told 
me and the child to come at once. He placed me 
upon a cart, nor did I know the way here for we 
wound hither and thither as we came.” 

And Ch’i Ling said, “This brother of mine 
has done well and well enough but it is a pity he 
left my eagle-feather armor at home.” 

T’ang Lung said, “That I might please my 
elder brother, when the lady was upon the cart I 
turned about and plotted for the armor. I bade 
the slaves to put together all the treasure of the 
house and they made a bundle of it and I carried 
it here.” : 

Then Ch’i Ling said, “If it is thus, we can 
return no more to the eastern capital.” 

And T’ang Lung said again, ‘I have yet one 
more thing for my elder brother to know. Upon 
the road I met some travelers and I put your 
armor on myself and marked my face like yours 


and I said that I was you, and I robbed them of 
their goods. Sooner or later there will come a 
proclamation from the eastern capital that you 
are to be seized.” \ 

Then Ch’ii Ling said, “Brother, you have in- 
jured me no little.” 

At this Ch’ao Kai and Sung Chiang both came 
forward with words of apology, saying, “Yet if 
we had not done thus, then how would you, our 
Elder Brother, have been willing to come 
hither?’ And quickly they set aside a house that 
Ch’ii Ling and his household might dwell there. 

Then did all the chieftains take counsel to- 
gether as to how they might destroy the armored 
horses and men. By now Lei Heng had already 
finished his task of overseeing the making of the 
hook-bladed spears. Sung Chiang and Wu Yung 
and the others then asked Ch’ti Ling that he 
would teach them all how to use this weapon and 
Ch’ii Ling said, ‘This humble one ought to tell 
how the spear is used and I should indeed teach 
all the chieftains concerning it.” 


Then he chose out one whose body was tall 
and strong. All the chieftains were there in the 
Hall Of Meeting to see the man whom Ch’ti 
Ling chose. Then indeed as he told of the ways 
to use this hook-bladed spear it was that 


Three thousand armored horses in a breath 
fell to the ground, 

On the day set by Heaven was a hero caught 
and bound. 


How then did Ch’ii Ling teach the use of this 
hook-bladed spear? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 
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THE ROBBERS HOW TO USE 
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HORSEMEN 
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Chiang, Wu Yung and Kung Sun Sheng and all 
the other chieftains met together in the hall and 
there they asked Ch’ti Ling to show them how 
to use the hook-bladed spear. Now as they all 
watched Ch’ii Ling, they saw how fine indeed he 
was for a man. His body was six feet and five 
inches tall and he had a round white face and he 
_ had a fine black beard divided into three parts 
and he had great breadth of shoulders and width 
of girth. When he had finished his choice of fight- 
ing men he came into the hall and he took up a 
hook-bladed spear and began to use it himself. 

And when they saw it they all cried out in ad- 
miration. Then Ch’ii Ling began to teach the rob- 
bers, saying, “When you use this weapon from 
horseback the feints and postures must be made 
from the waist step by step. There are seven such 
feints. Of these seven three are pulling the 
weapon back, and four are thrusting it forward. 
Beyond these there is the blow forward and the 
blow to the side. In each feint there are nine 
postures. If the hook-bladed spear be used from 
afoot, then it is very useful, too. First take eight 
steps forward and then make four postures. This 
is as though you opened the enemy’s gate. But 
after twelve steps change your feint. After six- 
teen steps, turn yourself about, draw back the 
spear and thrust, and whirl it. After twenty-four 
steps thrust the weapon up and then down, hook 
it to the east and thrust it to the west. At the 
thirty-sixth step guard well your own body and 


attack the enemy and those who bear strong 
arms against you. This is the right way to fight 
with the hook-bladed spear. There is a verse 
made concerning this and it says, 


‘Four thrusts and three pulls, seven feints all; 
Nine postures full of magic thrall. 
Twenty-four steps then to and fro, 

Sixteen steps, and about we go!’ ” 


Thus did Ch’ii Ling teach them how to use this 
weapon step by step and he asked all the chief- 
tains to watch. As for all the fighting men, when 
they saw how Ch’ii Ling used the hook-bladed 
spear they were overjoyed and from that day on 
the strongest and best fighting men were chosen 
and they practised both day and night. The 
fighting men who fought on foot also were 
taught how to hide in the woods and how to 
craw] in grass, how to hook the feet of horses and 
how to snare them by the legs and how to use the 
three secret ways in ambush upon the ground. 

In less than half a month there were thus 
taught some five hundred to seven hundred men 
in the robbers’ lair. Seeing this, Sung Chiang and 
the other chieftains were greatly pleased and 
they prepared to overcome the enemy. 


Let it be further told now of Hu Yien Shu. 
Ever since he lost P’eng Ch’i and Ling Chen he 
went forth every day on horseback and he led his 
horsemen to the water’s edge to create confusion 
but Sung Chiang and the chieftains in the lair 
commanded the chieftains upon the water to 
guard well every shore. Now in the water were 
placed hidden stakes, and therefore Hu Yien 
Shu, although he blew bugles at the east and at 
the north of the mountain, yet could he find no 
way to go up, nor could he by any means ap- 
proach the lair. 

Then did those in the lair command Ling Chen 
to prepare many fireballs and they cast about 
for a day on which they might go down the 
mountain against the enemy and even those 
fighting men who had learned the ways of the 
hook-bladed spear were all used and ready. 

One day Sung Chiang said to the chieftains, 
“I am but a man of narrow sight and I do not 
know whether my purpose suits itself to yours.” 

Wu Yung replied, “We would hear what you 
have to say.” 
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And Sung Chiang said, ‘“Tomorrow let us not 
use all our horses and fighting men, but let our 
chieftains fight with men on foot, for those 
famous warriors of old, Swen and Wu, have 


said that in fighting on a mountain the least - 


costly way is to fight in woods and tangled grass. 
So let the fighting men go down the mountain on 
foot and let them divide into ten parts to meet 
the enemy. When they ‘see the enemy horsemen 
charging forward, let the men run at random 
into the wild grass and the wood. There let them 
hide with their weapons and their hooks. Let ten 
who can use the hook-bladed spear be with ten 
who can use the long-handled hook. When they 
see the horses come near, with one stroke they 
can overthrow them, and then with the long- 
handled hook they can drag the riders down. 
Let this plan be used also not only upon the 
mountain but upon the plain. What think you 
of it?” 

Wu Yung said, “Truly ought we to fight like 
this with our men hidden and so can we seize 
our enemies.” 

And Ch’t Ling said, “Truly ought the hook- 
bladed spear and the long-handled hook to be 
used thus.” 

Then on that day did Sung Chiang divide the 
fighting men into ten divisions of infantry. Liu 
T’ang and Tu Ch’ien led one division. Mu Hung 
and Mu Ch’un led one division. Yang Hsiung 
and T’ao Chung Wang led one division, Chu 
T’ung and Teng Fei led one division, Hsieh 
Chen and Hsieh Pao led another division, and 
Chou Yuen and Chou Jun led a division, The 
Ten Foot Green Snake and Wang The Dwarf 
Tiger led a division, Shih Yung and Ma Ling led 
' a division, Yien Shun and Chen T’ien Shou led 
a’division, and Yang Ling and Li Yin led a 
division. These ten divisions of foot fighting men 
went first down the mountain to meet the enemy 
armies. 

Then was Li Chin appointed and with him 
Chang Heng, Chang Shun, the three Juan broth- 
ers, T’ung Wei, T’ung Meng, Meng K’an and 
the nine water chiefs to bring the boats to meet 
and wait for the others. Again Hua Yung, 
Ch’ing Ming, Li Yiin, Ch’ai Chin, Sheng Li, Ou 
P’eng, these six chieftains, led forth the horse- 
men. Li Chiin was appointed and Chang Heng 
and they went down the mountain and around. 


Ling Chen and Tu Hsing were to do naught but 
send off the fireballs, Ch’ti Ling and T’ang Lung 
together to command those who used the hook- 
bladed spear. The chieftains Sung Chiang, Wu 
Yung, Kung Sun Sheng, Tai Chung, Li Fang 
and Kao Shen were to take command of the 
horses and the sending forth of the signals. As for 
the other chieftains, they stayed to guard the 
lair. 

When Sung Chiang had thus appointed all to 
their places, in the third watch of that night he 
sent forth first those who used the hook-bladed 
spear and they went across the river. There they 
divided into four directions and went into am- 
bush. At the fourth watch the ten divisions of 
foot fighting men were ferried across. Ling Chen 
and Tu Hsing then went across with their fire- 
balls, and they sought for a high place upon 
which to set up their racks and there they placed 
their fireballs. Ch’ii Ling and T’ang Lung took 
each his bag of bugles and went across the river 
also. 

When dawn came Sung Chiang gathered to- 
gether all the horsemen and they went down to 
the water and there they blew bugles and beat 
drums and shouted and their flags were waving 
in the winds. Now Hu Yien Shu was at this time 
in the midst of his camp when he heard a spy 
come to make report and then he commanded, 
“Let Han T’ao be sent forth as a vanguard and 
await us there.” 

Then did Hu Yien Shu straightway chain to- 
gether the horses and he put on complete armor 
and he rode his black horse that had snowy feet 
and he took his two clubs and with all his great 
army of horsemen he charged toward the robbers’ 
lair. Across the water he saw Sung Chiang lead- 
ing a mighty horde of men. Hu Yien Shu com- 
manded that his men were to be divided. Then 
did Han T’ao come to take counsel and he said, 
“To the south Sung Chiang has a great horde of 
robbers on foot and I cannot tell how many be 
there.” 

But Hu Yien Shu replied, ‘Do not ask how 
many are there! Charge forward with the 
horses !”’ 

Then Han T’ao led out five hundred horse- 
men and he returned to his position of vanguard. 
Now to the southeast were seen another flock of 
banners and'‘even as he was about to divide his 
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men and go forward to attack them suddenly he 
saw to the southwest of the mountain again an- 
other flock of banners come forth and a shout of 
battle rose up. Again Han T’ao led his men back 
and he said to Hu Yien Shu, “To the south there 
are three companies of soldiers and they all bear 
the banners of the robbers’ lair.” 

Hu Yien Shu said, “All these days they have 
not come out to fight with us. Surely there is some 
plot against us now.” 

Before he had finished speaking they heard 
the sound of an explosion to the north. Then did 
Hu Yien Shu fall to cursing and he said, “This 
fireball was assuredly set alight by that Ling 
Chen of ours, who has joined the robbers and 
they have commanded him to do it!” 

When they all looked toward the north, again 
came forth three divisions of fighting men and 

‘Hu Yien Shu said to Han T’ao, ‘Now that there 

are robbers to the north and to the south, I will 
divide the soldiers with you. I will go and kill 
those to the north and do you go and kill those 
to the south.” 

Even as they were about to divide their men 
thus, they saw again four divisions come.up out 
of the west. Then Hu Yien Shu grew agitated in 
heart and again he heard the sound of one ex- 
plosion after another toward the north and the 
echo of it came straight there to the ridge. There 
was one great fireball that shattered into forty- 
nine lesser ones, and the name of such an one is 
called the mother and ‘sons fireball, and the 
sound of it was terrible, and it was very fearful 
to see. 

Then Hu Yien Shu’s men without even going 
into battle became confused and Hu Yien Shu 
and Han T’ao and their men rushed in all four 
directions. As for the men of the lair, when they 
were attacked from the east they fled eastward, 
and when they were attacked from the west they 
fled westward. Hu Yien Shu, seeing it, fell into 
a mighty wrath and he led his men straight 
toward the north. As for Sung Chiang’s men, 
they all ran away into the reeds. Hu Yien Shu 
in furious pursuit urged on his black horse with 
the snowy feet so that the earth whirled under 
him and the chained horses rushed on so that 
there was no holding them back and they all 
ran into the tangled reeds and into the wood. 

Then was heard the blast of bugles in the 


wood and those with the hook-bladed spears all 
lifted up their hands together. The horses at the 
outer edges were first hooked, and naturally the 
center horses leaped and reared. Then did the 
robbers with the long-handled spears all come 
out and seize the soldiers fast—and there in the 
reeds the robbers had naught to do but bind their 
captives. 

Hu Yien Shu, seeing that he had been de- 
ceived by this plot of hook-bladed spears and 
long-handled hooks, drew back his horse with all 
speed and going to the south he joined with Han 
T’ao. But before he knew it a great fireball fell 
from behind him and suddenly from here and 
there upon the whole mountain there were rob- 
bers pursuing him. Then were the imperial foot 
soldiers and the chained horsemen all taken in 
the tangled grass and the robbers seized them 
every one. As for Hu Yien Shu and Han T’ao, 
when they found they were taken thus in a plot, 


they beat their horses and looked in all directions 


for a way of escape. But they did not know that 
every path as well as wood and wild grass were 
full of the banners of the robbers. 

At last Hu Yien Shu dared follow none of 
those roads and he could but go straight toward 
the northwest. When he had gone scarce two 
miles there rushed out upon him a pair of robbers 
and these two goodly fellows stood across his 
path. One of them was Mu Hung and the other 
was Mu Ch’un. They stretched out their two 
great swords and they roared out, “You van- 
quished warrior, do not pass!” 

But Hu Yien Shu, maddened with his anger, 
lifted up his double clubs and he charged his 
horse down upon Mu Hung and Mu Ch’un. 
They fought some four or five rounds and then 
the two men went away. Then Hu Yien Shu did 
but fear that he had fallen into some other plot 
and he dared not follow them, and he went on 
the big road. But again from behind a ridge there 
rushed out another pair of robbers and these two 
goodly fellows stayed his path also. One was 
The Double Headed Snake Hsieh Chen, and the 
other was The Double Tailed Scorpion Hsieh 
Pao. They each carried brass forks and they 
leaped forward. 

Then Hu Yien Shu lifted up his double clubs 
and came forward to withstand them, and when 
they had fought less than five or seven rounds 
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Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao lifted their foot- 
steps and ran away. But Hu Yien Shu had pur- 
sued only a little way when from the sides of the 
path there were thrust out twenty-four hooks. 
Then Hu Yien Shu had no heart more for battle, 
and he turned his horse’s head and he went to the 
great road to the northeast. 

Suddenly there charged out upon him Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger and The Ten Foot Green 
Snake, husband and wife, and they stood in the 
way he must go. Hu Yien Shu, seeing the road 
before him was not smooth and that about him 
on all sides was high and tangled grass, whipped 
up his horse and lifted his clubs to kill a path 
through, and thus he forced his way. Then Wang 
The Dwarf Tiger and The Ten Foot Green 
Snake pursued him for a while but they could 
not come up with him and so Hu Yien Shu went 
away to the northeast. And he went bitterly de- 
feated, his army scattered as the few small rain- 
drops after a tempest. 


Now did Sung Chiang sound the gongs and he 
recalled all his men and they went back to the 
mountain, and there each man made report of 
what he had done and each received his reward. 
Of these chained horses less than a half had their 
feet wounded by the hooks as they fell, and they 
took from these the armor and the skins and they 
used the carcasses for food. But the greater half 
of those good horses they led up the mountain 
and fed them, and they kept them for riding 
horses. As for the armored horsemen, the robbers 
captured them all alive and took them up the 
mountain. The five thousand foot soldiers were 
heavily beset on all sides and they tried to es- 
cape among the robbers and were waylaid by the 
hooks. Such as ran toward the water were cap- 
tured by the robbers there and tied and taken 
upon boats and carried across the water and 
taken up the mountain. As for the horses and men 
that had been formerly captured by Hu Yien 
Shu, these all returned now to the lair. Even the 
wooden stockade Hu Yien Shu had put about his 
own encampment the robbers pulled up and 
carried to the lair, and they used it to build small 
camps in the watery wastes and marshes of the 
great lair. They built also two more wine shops 
to be like eyes for the robbers and spy out what 
was to be seen and Sheng Sing and The Good- 


wife Ku, Shih Yung and Shih Ch’ien were ap- 
pointed to tend these wine shops. 

Now Liu T’ang and Tu Hsing had captured 
Han T’ao and they bound him and brought him 
up the mountain. But Sung Chiang when he saw 
him come thus himself untied Han T’ao’s ropes 
and he invited him to come into the hall and he 
spoke to him with all courtesy and gave him 
fine foods to eat, and he let P’eng Ch’i and Ling 
Chen reason with him that he also might join the 
robbers. 

And this Han T’ao was also one among those 
seventy-two stars in the heavens and so was his 
spirit knit to theirs and then did Sung Chiang 
bid one write a letter and he appointed mes- 
sengers to go to the city of Chen Chou and bring 
back the household of Han T’ao to come to the 
lair and join him. 

Now Sung Chiang was greatly rejoiced that 
the chained horses had been overcome and that 
so many men had been captured and horses, too, 
and garments and armor and weapons and hel- 
mets, and every day there were feasts of con- 
gratulation prepared. He set also certain fight- 


‘ ing men to guard that they might see when the 


imperial soldiers came out again and so they 
might be prepared. Of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told now of Hu Yien Shu. He had 
lost many men and horses and he dared not re- 
turn to the capital. Alone he went riding the 
great black horse with snowy feet and he tied his 
armor and garments of war upon his horse and he 
went fugitive, for in truth he was penniless, and 
he untied his girdle and sold it to get money for 
his food. As he went he thought to himself, “I 
never dreamed I would come to such a day as 
this, and whither shall I turn for refuge?’ Sud- 
denly he bethought himself, ‘‘There is that Mu 
Yung’s house in Ch’ing Chou and we have met 
before and known each other. Why should I not 
go thither and take refuge with him? He has a 
younger sister who is concubine to the Emperor 
and I can reach perhaps the royal ear, and then 
again IJ will lead forth soldiers and take my re- 
venge upon the robbers.” 

He went two days upon his way and when 
night came he was both hungry and athirst. Then 
he saw beside the road a wine shop, and he came 
down from his horse and he tied the horse to a 
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tree before the door and he went into the wine 
shop. He put his whip upon a table and he sat 
down and he called out, “Bring wine and flesh 
hither!” 

Then the keeper of the shop replied, “I do but 
sell wine here and if you want flesh go into the 
village and bid them kill a sheep. If you truly 
wish for it, then will this humble one go and buy 
it for you.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu reached into his bag by his 
waist and he brought out the silver he had from 
selling his golden girdle and he gave it to the inn- 
keeper and he said, “Go then and buy a leg-of a 
sheep for me to eat, and buy a little hay also to 
feed this horse of mine. Tonight I will rest my- 
self here in this house of yours, and tomorrow I 
will go on my way to Ch’ing Chou.” 

The keeper said, “Sir, though you sleep here it 
matters nothing, only I have no good bed.” 

But Hu Yien Shu said, “I am a soldier, and if 
I do but have a place to lie down it is well enough 
for me.” 

Then the shop keeper took the silver and he 
went himself to buy the sheep’s flesh and Hu 
Yien Shu took the armor from his horse and 
loosened the girth and he sat there by the gate 
and waited half a day. At last he saw the wine 
shop keeper return, bringing the leg of a sheep, 
and Hu Yien Shu said, ‘‘Cook it! Buy also three 
measures of flour to make me bread and bring 
two measures of wine here.” 

So the wine shop keeper made the bread and 
cooked the flesh and heated the wine, and Hu 
Yien Shu washed his feet and he led the horse 
into a small room. And the wine shop keeper 
chopped up the straw for the beast to eat and at 
the same time he cooked the sheep’s flesh. Now 
Hu Yien Shu first asked for the hot wine and he 
drank it for a while, and in a short time the meat 
was cooked and Hu Yien Shu bade the wine 
shop keeper to give it to him to eat and he com- 
manded, saying, “I am an official in the imperial 
army and because I was vanquished in battle 
with the robbers I have come to Ch’ing Chou to 
the house of Mu Yung. Do you therefore care 
faithfully for this good horse of mine, for it was 
given me by the Emperor and its name is Black 
Horse Who Walks In Snow. Tomorrow I will 
reward you heavily.” 

The wine shop keeper replied, “I thank you, 


Sir. But there is one thing I would have you 
know. Not far from here there is a mountain and 
it is called The Peach Blossom Mountain and 
upon that mountain there is a band of robbers. 
The chief is called The Warrior Who Wars 
Against Tigers, Li Chung, and the second one is 
called Chou T’ung. These two have gathered to- 
gether some five or seven hundred lesser robbers 
and they continually come hither to rob men’s 
houses, nor can the imperial soldiers ever take 
them captive. Do you then sleep carefully in the 
night.” 

Hu Yien Shu said, “I have such Sis as 
ten thousand men cannot withstand, and though 
all that horde came down, what would it matter 
to me? Do you but feed well this horse of mine.” 

Then he drank wine for a while and he ate his 
meat and bread, and the wine shop keeper spread 
a bed for him there in the shop and when it was 
made ready Hu Yien Shu went to sleep. Now 
because Hu Yien Shu was so weary with his 
melancholy and also because he had drunk a few 
cups too much of wine he lay down clothed as he 
was and he slept straight until the third watch of 
the night before he woke. Suddenly then did he 
hear the wine shop keeper begin to cry out from 
the back of the house. Hu Yien Shu, hearing it, 
leaped up in all haste and taking up his double 
clubs he went to the back of the house and he 
asked the keeper, ““Why do you cry out?” 

The wine shop keeper answered, ‘‘When I rose 
to feed the horse, I saw the earthen wall pushed 
over. Sir, your horse is stolen! In the distance 
about a mile away I see the flaming of torches 
and assuredly they have taken him thither!” 

Hu Yien Shu cried, “What place is that?” 

The wine shop keeper replied, “I see it is that 
road to The Peach Blossom Mountain and the 
robbers have stolen the horse and fled by that 
way.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu gave a start and he bade 
the wine shop keeper lead the way. But when 
they had gone in pursuit but a mile or so along 
the paths by the fields they could see no more the 
glare of the torches and they did not know 
whither the robbers were gone. Then Hu Yien 
Shu said, “And if this seieapae gift horse is gone, 
what shall I do!” 

The wine shop keeper replied, “Sir, do you go 
tomorrow and make report of it before the 
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magistrate Mu Yung and ask that the imperial 
soldiers come out to seek it for only thus can you 
seize back again this horse.” 

But Hu Yien Shu could not rest for his melan- 
choly and he sat up until the dawn. He bade the 
wine shop keeper to carry the horse’s armor and 
he himself turned toward Ch’ing Chou. As he 
came into the city the sky was already darkening 
with night and he spent the night in an inn. At 
dawn the next day he went into the magistrate’s 
court and he went to make obeisance to the 
magistrate Mu Yung. When the magistrate saw 
him he gave a start of fear and he asked, saying, 
“Thave heard that you went out against the little 
tobbers of Liang Shan P’o, and how is it you are 
here?” 

-Hu Yien Shu then told all that happened. 
When Mu Yung the magistrate heard of it he 
said, “Although you have lost many men and 
horses it was not indeed because of your own 
carelessness. It is because you fell into the plots 
of the thieves and what help was there for this! 
In this region which I, this small magistrate, con- 
trol, there are constantly little robbers who come 
forth to maraud. Sir Warrior, if you are come 
here then do you lay waste that Peach Blossom 
Mountain and so take back again that imperial 
gift horse. And well it would be if you could lay 
waste the robbers in The Double Dragon Moun- 
tain and The Great Tiger Mountain also! Then 
would I use all my powers to make report of it to 
the Emperor and then would you be sent forth 
again with an army against the robbers of the 
great lair in Liang Shan P’o to take your revenge. 
How seems this to you?” 


Hu Yien Shu again made obeisance and he 


said, “Deeply do I thank the most gracious one. 
If you can indeed work thus for me, then ought 
I not to fear death that I may return so great a 
good.” 

Therefore the magistrate Mu Yung bade Hu 
Yien Shu go to the guest hall to rest, and he bade 
him change his garments and eat. As for the wine 
shop keeper, he was told to go home alone. 

After living there for three days Hu Yien Shu 
grew impatient to have his jade-like horse once 
more and again he came and begged the magis- 
trate humbly that he would tell off soldiers for 
him. Then did the magistrate Mu Yung tell off 
soldiers and horsemen and he gave them over to 


Hu Yien Shu, and he gave him also a horse with 
a sky-blue mane. Then Hu Yien Shu thanked 
this gracious magistrate and he put on his armor 
and mounted the horse and he rode out leading 
the soldiers and horsemen and he went straight 
to The Peach Blossom Mountain. 


Now let it be told concerning The Warrior 
Who Wars Against Tigers, Li Chung of The 
Peach Blossom Mountain, and of the other chief 
Chou T’ung. Ever since they had captured this 
inky-black horse with the snowy feet they had 
rejoiced and they had feasted every day in their 
lair. But on that day a spy came from the road 
and he made report, saying, ‘“There come horse- 
men from Ch’ing Chou!” 

Then Chou T’ung rose up and he said, ‘“‘Elder 
Brother, do you guard the lair and I will go out 
and turn back the soldiers.” 

Then he counted off a hundred lesser robbers 
and he took his weapon and mounted his horse 
and he came down the mountain to meet the im- 
perial soldiers. Now Hu Yien Shu led two thou- 
sand soldiers and horsemen and they came to the 
mountain and there they stood in rank. And Hu 
Yien Shu came out and he began to curse loudly, 
saying, ‘“Ha, you little thieves and robbers, come 
out and receive your punishment from me!” 

Now Chou T’ung scattered apart the fighting 
men he had and he lifted his weapon and let his 
horse free. Hu Yien Shu saw this and he urged 
his horse on to attack, and Chou T’ung charged 
on to meet him. The two horses met and the men 
fought less than six or seven rounds when Chou 
T’ung’s strength began to fail and he turned his 
horse and went away toward the mountain. Hu 
Yien Shu pursued him for a while but he feared 
some plot and he came quickly back again and 
made encampment and he waited there. 


Let it be told now of Chou T’ung. He went 
back to the lair and there he saw Li Chung and 
he said, “This Hu Yien Shu has great skill in 
arms and I cannot withstand him and I could but 
retreat up the mountain. If he should pursue to 
the very lair, then what shall we do?’ 

Li Chung said, “I have thought of something. 
There is a Temple Of The Precious Pearl there | 
on The Double Dragon Mountain and there is a 
tattooed priest there called Lu Chi Shen and he 
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has with him many comrades. Besides this there 
is one called The Blue Faced Beast Yang Chi 
and there is another one, a teacher called Wu 
Sung, and these are all such as ten thousand men 
cannot withstand. The best thing is to write a 
letter and send it by messenger thither to ask for 
aid. If they can save us out of this trouble, then 
will I be willing enough to say theirs is the 
greater lair and I will pay them every month a 
little tribute of some sort.” 

Chou T’ung replied, “Well do I also know 
there are goodly, noble men there. I do but fear 
the tattooed priest will remember that we fought 
him once and so now he will not come.” 

But Li Chung laughed and said, “You are 
wrong—he is a good and straight-hearted fel- 
low; if there comes a man to him for aid, he will 
surely lead forth soldiers and come to save us.” 

Chou T’ung said, “Elder Brother, and you 
have spoken well, too!” 

So he wrote a letter and he sent two robbers 
who knew how to carry out an affair, and they 
rolled down the back of the mountain and they 
followed the road to The Double Dragon Moun- 
tain. When they had gone two days they were al- 
ready at the mountain, and the robbers there 
heard of what they had come to ask. 


Let it be told now of that Temple Of The Pre- 
cious Pearl. There were three chiefs there. The 
first was The Tattooed Priest Lu Chi Shen. The 
second was The Blue Faced Beast Yang Chi and 
the third was Wu Sung. At the gatehouse of the 
temple sat four lesser chiefs, one was The Gold 
Eyed Tiger Cub Shih En, and he was the son of a 
military official in the old city of Meng Chou, 
but Wu Sung had killed the whole house of the 
General Chang and Shih En could not seize him 
before he escaped, although it was his duty so to 
do, and therefore he escaped by night and be- 
came a wanderer by river and lake. Later his 
parents both died and hearing that Wu Sung was 
on The Double Dragon Mountain he went by 
night to that place to join him. 

The second chief was called The Dagger 


Devil Ch’ao Cheng and he had gone to The Tem-- 


ple Of The Precious Pearl with Lu Chi Shen and 
Yang Chi, and first he had killed Teng Lung and 
then he joined them. The third was Chang 
Ch’ ing and the last one The Female Savage, The 


Goodwife Sheng. These two were husband and 
wife and they were sellers of wheaten loaves 
stuffed with human flesh and their shop had been 
at the cross roads of Meng Chou. But because 
Wu Sung and Lu Chi Shen continually sent 
them letters to come thither they came also to 
join him. 

Now when Ch’ao Cheng heard that there was 
a letter from The Peach Blossom Mountain he 
came to ask closely of it and he went into the 
temple to find the three great chiefs and he told 
them. Then Lu Chi Shen said, ‘““When I left The 
Five Crested Mountain I went to a Peach Blos- 
som village to stop for the night and how 
soundly I did beat a cursed fellow there! That 
fellow knows me very well, and he has even been 
up this mountain to drink a day’s wine, and he 
swore me for his brother and he would have had 
me stay there to be chief. But I saw him to be a 
very stingy fellow and so I robbed him of his 
gold and silver drinking cups, and now he comes 
hither asking me to save him! Well, and let those 
little robbers of his come hither and let me hear 
what they have to say!” 

Then Ch’ao Cheng was not long gone and he 
led those robbers to the door of the temple, and 
they cried out greeting and they said, ‘“Themagis- 
trate Mu Yung has received a man who was van- 


_quished by the robbers in the great lair at Liang 


Shan P’o and his name is Hu Yien Shu, and he 
uses two clubs. Now the magistrate has told him 
first to sweep clean away the robbers on The 
Peach Blossom Mountain and on The Double 
Dragon Mountain and on The White Tiger 
Mountain, and in all these several lairs, and then 
he will give him soldiers that he may go and re- 
venge himself on Liang Shan P’o. Our chieftain 
now hopes ten thousand times that you will go 
down the mountain to save him, and when the 
trouble is over he will very willingly come hither 
to bring tribute gifts.” 

To this Yang Chi said, ““We do but wish to 
guard our own lair and our own mountain, nor 
do we wish to go to the aid of others and it is 
partly also because we fear to injure some goodly 
wandering fellow and partly also lest he seize 
this Double Dragon Mountain from us and so 
put us to shame. Nevertheless let the four at the 
gate keep this lair and we three will go forth for 
the once.” 
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Then straightway he told off five hundred rob- 
bers and more than sixty horsemen and each took 
armor and weapons and they went straight to 
The Peach Blossom Mountain. 


_ Let it be told now concerning Li Chung. As 
soon as he heard the news from The Double 
Dragon men, he himself led out three hundred 
robbers and went down the mountain to meet 
them. And Hu Yien Shu heard of this and he 
led out with all speed a body of horsemen and he 
stood in the path, and whipping his horse he 
charged forward to do battle with Li Chung. 
Now Li Chung’s ancestors were men of a small 
place near the city of Hao Chou and all his fore- 
fathers had trusted to arms for a living, and 
when they saw how tall and strong he was in 
body men called him The Warrior Who Wars 
Against Tigers. Now he came down the moun- 
tain to do battle with Hu Yien Shu, and yet how 
could even he overcome him? When he had 
fought some ten-odd rounds, he saw there was no 
escape for him and so he turned and led his men 
aside. : 

Hu Yien Shu, seeing how small was Li 
Chung’s skill, hastily speeded his horse and pur- 
sued him. But Chou T’ung who had been watch- 
ing from half way up the mountain, threw down 
stones as large as goose eggs. In great haste Hu 
Yien Shu turned his horse to rush down the 
mountain again when he heard his own soldiers 
call out in confusion. Then Hu Yien Shu in- 
quired of them why they so shouted and the rear- 
most soldiers answered, ‘‘In the distance we see 
men and horsemen flying hither!” 

Hu Yien Shu heard this and when he came 
among his soldiers to see he saw amidst a cloud 
of dust at the head of them all a big fat priest, 
and he rode a white horse and indeed it was that 
tattooed priest, Lu Chi Shen. From his horse this 
priest shouted mightily and he said, “Which is 
that cursed fellow who was vanquished by the 
great lair of Liang Shan P’o and who dares to 
come hither to frighten people?” 

Hu Yien Shu replied, “And first I will kill 
you, you bald-headed donkey, and so slake the 
anger in my heart!” 

Then Lu Chi Shen stretched out his long iron 
staff and Hu Yien Shu lifted up his double clubs 
and the two horses began to circle about each 


other and the men on either side shouted. The 
two fought more than forty rounds and it could 
not be told who was victor and who vanquished. 
Now Hu Yien Shu was truly a man of noble 
parts and in his heart he said, ‘This priest is 
truly a man of mighty skill!” 

Therefore each one withdrew for the time 
with his men. 

But Hu Yien Shu could not stay but for a 
little while, and again he urged his horse on to 
battle and he shouted loudly, “You robber 
priest, come forth once more! I will fight with 
you to victory or vanquishment!” 

Even as Lu Chi Shen was at that time about 
to come forth on his horse Yang Chi called out, 
“Stay, Elder Brother! Watch me go and capture 
this man!” And drawing his blade, he urged his 
horse to the combat. 

The two fought some forty or fifty times, and 
it could not be told who was victor or who van- 
quished. Again Hu Yien Shu secretly admired 
his opponent and he said to himself, “How is it 
there have come forth two such terrible ones as 
these? They are no common fellows of the green- 
wood !”” 

And Yang Chi also saw that Hu Yien Shu was 
a man of no mean skill in arms and he used guile 
and he turned his horse to retreat and galloped 
back to hismen. Then Hu Yien Shu, holding the 
reins hard, did not go in pursuit and both sides 
withdrew their men. And Lu Chi Shen took coun- 
sel with Yang Chi, saying, ‘““We ought not to 
stay so near the enemy’s camp. Let us retreat 
some seven miles and then tomorrow we can 
come and do battle again.” 

Then leading the lesser robbers they went 
away and sought a near-by valley and there set 
up their camp. 


Let it be told now concerning Hu Yien Shu as 
he sat in his camp and nursed his melancholy and 
in his heart he thought, “I had hoped that when 
I came here it would be to beat a path through a 
bamboo thicket and that I could seize these small 
robbers, and how is it I have come upon a pair as 
skilled as myself? How useless a life is mine.” 

Even as he sat in despair he saw a messenger 
sent from the magistrate Mu Yung’s court, and 
he said, “Sir, you are commanded to lead the 


soldiers back to protect the city.. Those robbers 
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from The White Tiger Mountain, K’ung Ming 
and K’ung Liang, have led men and horsemen to 
the city to force open the gaol, and fearing there 
be trouble in the court, we have come especially 
to ask you, Sir Warrior, to return.” 

Hu Yien Shu, hearing this, took the opportu- 
nity to return with his soldiers that very night 
to the city of Ch’ing Chou. ; 

On the next day Lu Chi Shen and Yang Chi 
again led out their lesser robbers and they went 
waving their flags and shouting aloud. But when 
they came to the foot of the mountain to see, 
there was not a soldier or a horse there. They 
gave a start of fear. Then did Li Chung and 
Chou T’ung, who were at the foot of the moun- 
tain, come forward and invited them into their 
lair, and made obeisance before the three chief- 
tains and they invited them to come into their 
lair and they commanded that horses and sheep 
were to be killed and a feast prepared, and they 
sent spies down the mountain to spy out the news 
of the road. . 


Now let it be told of Hu Yien Shu as he led 
the soldiers back into the city. He saw a company 
of men and horses who were newly come to the 
edge of the city. The ones at their head were from 
-The White Tiger Mountain and they were the 
sons of the lord K’ung and their names were The 
Curly Haired K’ung Ming and The Lone Fire 
K’ung Liang. These two because they had quar- 
reled with a certain man killed his house clean of 
everyone great and small. Then they gathered 
together some five or seven hundred men and 
went away to The White Tiger Mountain. But 
because their uncle in the city, K’ung Ping by 
name, was seized by the magistrate and locked 
into the gaol, K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang 
came purposely with their robbers to attack the 
city of Ch’ing Chou and save their uncle. 

Now they met Hu Yien Shu and his horse- 
men squarely and the two sides faced each other. 
and shouted and prepared for battle. Hu Yien 
Shu let his horse free and came to the front of his 
ranks. The magistrate Mu Yung was in the 
tower of the gate of the city wall, and saw K’ung 
Ming take his weapon and send his command 
forth and they came to do battle with Hu Yien 
Shu. The two horses came and went, and they 
fought more than twenty rounds. Then Hu Yien 


Shu thought to show forth his prowess before the 
magistrate and he guessed that K’ung Ming had 
no great skill. Now K’ung Ming could but de- 
fend himself and wage no active battle, and as 
Hu Yien Shu attacked him furiously after they 
had fought a long time Hu Yien Shu captured 
Kung Ming alive. Then K’ung Liang could but 
lead away the robbers and retreat. 

The magistrate, seeing this from the wall 
tower, pointed with his fingers and commanded 
that Hu Yien Shu was to pursue him. As soon as 
the imperial soldiers charged they captured alive 
more than a hundred robbers, and indeed K’ ung 
Liang suffered a mighty defeat and they scat- 
tered and fled in all directions, and that night 
they found an old temple and there rested. 


Let it be told of Hu Yien Shu and of K’ung 
Ming whom he captured alive. He took K’ung 
Ming into the court and into the presence of the 
magistrate Mu Yung, and the magistrate was 
greatly pleased and he commanded that a large 
rack be fastened upon K’ung Ming and that he 
be put into the gaol with K’ung Ping and they 
were there together. Then he rewarded the sol- 
diers and he feasted Hu Yien Shu and he asked 
how it was with The Peach Blossom Mountain. 
And Hu Yien Shu said, “But this thing would 
have been as easy as lifting a turtle out of a jar, 
had a company of warriors not come suddenly to 


their rescue. There were two among them who 


were one a great priest and the other a blue-faced 
fellow. Twice we fought but to no victory. Truly 
the skill in arms of these two is no common thing 
and they are no usual thieves in a greenwood, 
and so I could not capture them.” 

Then Mu Yung the magistrate said, ‘This 
priest is assuredly that one of Yien An, who 
worked with that old official there as a captain 
and his name is Lu Ta. Now he has shaved his 
head and become a priest and he is called The 
Tattooed Priest Lu Chi Shen. That big blue- 
faced fellow is a captain, too, from the eastern 
capital and he is called The Blue Faced Beast 
Yang Chi. There is one more and he is called Wu 
Sung, and he was the captain who killed a tiger 
upon The Ridge Of The Sun. These three now 
occupy The Double Dragon Mountain, and they 
rob men’s houses and time and again they have 
withstood the imperial soldiers, and they have 
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three or five of the captains sent out against them 
nor have any ever captured them.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu said, “I saw they were 
very skilled in arms, and if one be Yang Chi and 
one the captain Lu then indeed is their fame 
deserved. Most Gracious, rest your heart. Now 
that I, Hu Yien Shu, am here I can capture them 
all, one by one and alive, and bring them hither 
before you.” 

Then was the magistrate greatly pleased. 
When the feasting was over he invited Hu Yien 
Shu to go and rest in the guest hall and of this 
no more need be told. 


Let it be told now of K’ung Liang as he led 
back his defeated men and horses. As they went 
along suddenly there came out from a wood a 
company of men on horseback. The first among 
them was Wu Sung. In great haste K’ung Liang 
came down from his horse and he made obeisance 
and he said, “Are you, Most Noble, without ill- 
ness this day?” 

In haste then did Wu Sung also return the 
courtesy. He lifted K’ung Liang up and asked 
him, saying, “I have heard that you, my Brother, 
are now on The White Tiger Mountain and 
many times have I thought to come and pay my 
respects but I have not, in the first place, been 
free to come down the mountain, and, second, 
the road thither isnot easy to come upon. There- 
fore have we not been able to meet. But why 
have you come here today?” 

Then did K’ung Liang tell him of the affairs 
of his uncle K’ung Ping and Wu Sung said, ““Do 
not let your heart be ill at ease. I have six or 
seven brethren and now they are gathered to- 
gether upon The Double Dragon Mountain. But 
today because Li Chung of The Peach Blossom 
Mountain was hard pressed by the magistrate of 
Ch’ing Chou, we came here to help him. Our 
two chiefs Lu and Yang came first with the lesser 
ones to do combat with Hu Yien Shu. But they 
fought for a whole day and we do not know why 
it was that Hu Yien Shu went away in the night. 
Those on The Peach Blossom Mountain kept us 
for the night and they gave us that black horse 
with the snow-white feet, and now I am taking 
back the first division of men and horses to the 
mountain, and Yang Chi and Lu Chi Shen fol- 
low after me, How would it be if I bade them go 


to the city and rescue your uncle and your 
brother?” 

Then K’ung Liang made obeisance of thanks 
and Wu Sung waited for a while, and then he 
saw Yang Chi and Lu Chi Shen coming on their . 
horses side by side. And Wu Sung led K’ung 
Liang to make obeisance before the two and he 
said, “Once at a certain time did Sung Chiang 
and I live in their village and we disturbed them 
much. Let us today count.a good deed as first, 
and let us take our fighting men to Ch’ing Chou. 
When we have killed the magistrate Mu Yung 
and have taken alive Hu Yien Shu then let us 
take the treasure and the grain from those courts 
and bring them to our lair to use. What think you 
of that?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “I think well of it, too.” 

Then they sent men to The Peach Blossom 
Mountain to make report and to say, “Bid our 
brother Li Chung bring out his men, and we three 
companies will all go together to Ch’ing Chou.” 

And Yang Chi said, ‘“‘The city of Ch’ing Chou 
is very stout and the horses and men are strong. 
There is, moreover, that brave warrior Hu Yien 
Shu. It is not that I would seem afraid, but if we 
are to attack Ch’ing Chou together you must 
heed a few words of mine and then can we do the 
deed in a day.” 

Wu Sung replied, ‘Elder Brother, I would 
hear what you have to say.” 


Although what Yang Chi had to say was said 
in less time than it takes to eat a meal, yet be- 
cause of this were the tiles upon the houses of 
the people of that city broken to bits so that the 
smoke came flying from the ruined roofs, and the 
heroes of the lair rubbed their fists together and 
struck their palms upon each other to do battle. 

How then did Yang Chi tell Wu Sung that 
they were to attack Ch’ing Chou? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 
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THE THREE MOUNTAINS 
GATHER TOGETHER 

TO ATTACK CH’ING CHOU. 
ALL THE TIGERS TURN 

; TO THE ROBBERS’ 
LAIR 


IT IS SAID: u Sung led K’ung Liang 
to make obeisance before Lu Chi Shen and Yang 
Chi and he implored them to save his brother 
K’ung Ming and his uncle K’ung Ping. Then Lu 
Chi Shen wished to gather together the horses 
and men of the three mountains and go forward 
at once, but Yang Chi said, “If we would attack 
Ch’ing Chou we must first gather together a great 
company of men and horses. I know the great 
name of Sung Chiang of the robbers’ lair, so that 
by every river and lake he is called The Op- 
portune Rain. Moreover, Hu Yien Shu is one of 
the enemies of that place. Let us, Brothers, then 
join together our men and horses with this 
brother K’ung. Let us wait here until all those 
from The Peach Blossom Mountain have come 
hither and then let us go together and attack 
Ch’ing Chou. Brother K’ung Liang, do you go 
this very night and seek out Sung Chiang, and by 
our united strength we can do the deed. This is 
the first plan. Since you, my Brothers, are all 
friendly with Sung Chiang, what think you of 
it?” 

To this Lu Chi Shen replied, “Let it be thus, 
in truth. I have heard people say every day that 
Sung Chiang is a good man—today I have 
heard it said and tomorrow it will be said again, 
and pity it is that I have never met him! Every- 
body talks about him into my ear until I am 
fairly made deaf with the clatter, and truly I 
think he must be a very fine good fellow, since all 
under Heaven know his name. When before he 


was with Hua Yung in The Mountain Of Clear 
Winds I had the heart then to go and see his 
face but when I came there he was already gone, 
and so because I had no good luck I never saw 
him—and there was the end of it! Brother 
Kung Liang, if you would save your brother, 
go quickly thither yourself and seek him and 
beg him to come. We will wait here and do bat- 
tle first with those accursed.” 

K’ung Liang then called out the lesser robbers 
and bade them go with Lu Chi Shen, and he him- 
self took but one to accompany him and he dis- 
guised himself as a merchant and that very night 
he went to the robbers’ Jair. 


Let it be told further of Lu Chi Shen and of 


‘ Yang Chi and Wu Sung. These three went into 


their lair and they bade Ch’ao Cheng and Shih 
En to bring a hundred or two more men down 
the mountain to aid them. When Li Chung and 
Chou T’ung of The Peach Blossom Mountain 
heard the news they brought forth their own men 
and they led out all they had, and they did but 
leave some thirty or fifty small fellows to guard 
the lair. The others they took down the moun- 
tain, and they gathered together there near 
Ch’ing Chou and they all attacked at once, and 


. of this no more need be said. 


Let it be told further of K’ung Liang. He left 
that region of Ch’ing Chou and winding his way 
he came to the robbers’ lair and he stopped at Li 
Li’s wine shop to buy wine to drink and ask of 
the road. Now Li Li looking upon them saw they 
were strangers and he asked them to sit down, 
and he asked, saying, “Sir Guests, from whence 
do you come?” 

K’ung Liang replied, “From Ch’ing Chou we 
come.” 

Then Li Li asked again, saying, “Whom do 
you seek in the robbers’ lair?’ 

And K’ung Liang answered, “I have one there 
whom I know and I come to seek him.” 

Again Li Li said, “But in that mountain there 
are only great kings living, and can you go 
thither?” ‘ 

K’ung Liang replied, “I go to see the great 
Sung Chiang.” 

Then Li Li said, “If truly you come to see the 
chieftain Sung Chiang, I have here the rule of 
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the way,” and he commanded a serving man 
swiftly to bring the wine of ceremony to serve to 
the guest. 

But K’ung Liang asked, ‘Yet we have never 
known each other and why do you treat me thus 
generously?” 

Li Li replied, “Sir Guest, you do not under- 
stand. If there is one who comes to seek out our 
chief then it must be one of us and none other but 
an old friend, and how dare I not serve the wine 
of courtesy to him? Now I will go and make re- 
port of your coming.” 

K’ung Liang said, “I am the lord of that vil- 
lage near The Peach Blossom Mountain.” 

Li Li said, “I have heard our elder brother 
Sung Chiang speak often of your great name. 
Today we are rejoiced that you go up the moun- 
tain.” : 

Then when the two had drunk the wine of 
ceremony Li Li opened the window at once and 
from that pavilion in the water he sent forth a 
singing arrow. Straightway out of the reeds they 
saw a small boat being ferried across by one of 
the lesser robbers and it came into the water 
pavilion. Then Li Li asked K’ung Liang to go 
down into the boat and they were ferried across 
to The Golden Sands where they came ashore, 
and then they went up to the pass. When K’ung 
Liang saw how strong and stout the three passes 
were and how the knives and weapons stood 
there like trees in a forest he thought to himself, 
“T haye heard how prosperous this robbers’ lair 
is, but I never thought it could be so great as 
this!” 

Now there were already robbers who had gone 
to make report of their coming and in great haste 
Sung Chiang came down to meet them. When 
K’ung Liang saw him he hastened to fall before 
him in obeisance and Sung Chiang asked, saying, 
“Good Brother, why have you come hither?” 

Now when K’ung Liang had finished his obei- 
sance he let his voice out in loud weeping and 
Sung Chiang said, “Good Brother, what fearful 
thing is there in your heart which you cannot en- 
dure? Speak on, for it matters nothing. Even 
though there be fire and there be water, we will 

‘surely help you as with one strength. Good 
Brother, first rise!” 

Then K’ung Liang replied, “Sir My Teacher, 

since you left us my old father has died and my 


brother fell into wrath with a rich man of our 
village and he killed that man’s whole house, 
young and old. And the magistrate sought for 
him and pressed him hard and for this we went to 
The White Tiger Mountain and there gathered 
together some five or seven hundred men and 
there we robbed houses and despoiled our neigh- 
bors. But we had an uncle K’ung Ping in the city 
and him the magistrate Mu Yung seized and he 
had a heavy rack placed on him and bade him be 
thrown into gaol. For this did we two brothers go 
and attack the city and we hoped to save our un- 
cle. Who would have thought that when we had 


_but come to the city we should happen upon that 


Hu Yien Shu who uses double clubs? When my 
elder brother did battle with-him he was cap- 
tured and he was taken into the city and thrown 
into the gaol nor do I know whether now he be 
dead or living. As for me, I also was pursued for 
a while. But on the second day I came upon Wu 
Sung and he led me to meet his comrades. One is 
The Tattooed Priest Lu Chi Shen and one is The 
Blue Faced Beast Yang Chi, and they treated me 
as though they had known me long and they 
talked with me of how to save my brother. And 
Wu Sung said, ‘I do ask these two chiefs, Lu and 
Yang, and Li and Chou of The Peach Blossom 
Mountain to gather together their horses and 
men that we may attack the city. Do you go by 
night to the great lair, therefore, and implore 
your old teacher Sung Chiang to come and help 
your uncle and brother,’ and for this reason have 
I come hither this day.” 

Sung Chiang said, “If there is such an affair 
as this, then let your heart rest.” i 

Then Sung Chiang led K’ung Liang to make 
obeisance before Ch’ao Kai and Wu Yung and 
Kung Sun Sheng and all the other chieftains and 
he said, ““Hu Yien Shu has gone to Ch’ing Chou 
and he has hastened to the court of the magis- 
trate Mu Yung. Now he has captured K’ung 
Ming and for this has K’ung Liang come hither 
to beg for aid.” 

Ch’ao Kai said,/“‘Since they are two goodly 
fine fellows, and they are both men who do 
well and love righteousness and since you, my 
Brother, have been good friends with them long, 
why should we not go to their aid ? Good Brother, 
do you prepare all therefore for going down the 
mountain and J will let you guard the mountain 
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and this time I will go forth myself and do battle 
for you.” oat 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Elder Brother, you 
are lord of the lair and you may not yourself do 
as you would. This is my own affair. Since this 
one has come from afar to seek me—if I do not 
go—mayhap the hearts of these two brothers 
will be ill at ease if I do not go. But I would pray 
for several of the chiefs to go with me—” 

Before he had finished speaking everyone in 
that hall cried out, ‘“I—I—let it be I—I would 
serve like dog or horse—let me go with you!” 

Then was Sung Chiang greatly rejoiced and 
on that day he entertained K’ung Liang well. 
Even as they were feasting Sung Chiang allowed 
The Iron Faced P’ei Hsiian to count off who 
should go down the mountain, and there were 
divided off five companies. The first company 
was appointed to Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, Yien 
Shun and Wang The Dwarf Tiger and they were 
to open the way as vanguard. The second com- 
pany was appointed to Mu Hung, Yang Hsiung, 


Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao. The fighting men in , 


the center were led by Sung Chiang, Wu Yung, 


Li Fang and Kao Shen. The fourth company . 


was led by Chu T’ung, Ch’ai Chin, Li Chiin and 
Chang Heng. The last company was led by 
Sheng Li, Yang Ling, Ou P’eng and Ling Chen. 
Thus did Liang Shan P’o send forth five com- 
panies and there were in all twenty chieftains 
and there were three thousand horsemen. As for 
the other chieftains, they stayed with Ch’ao Kai 
to guard the lair. 

Then did Sung Chiang bid farewell to Ch’ao 
Kai and he went down the mountain with K’ung 
Liang and through whatever town or city they 
passed he robbed no man of anything and thus 
they came to Ch’ing Chou. Now K’ung Liang 
went first to Lu Chi Shen to make report of the 

“others coming and all those good fellows pre- 
pared a feast of welcome. When Sung Chiang 
and the others were come Wu Sung led forth Lu 
Chi Shen and Yang Chi and Li Chung and Chou 
T’ung and Shih En and Ch’ao Cheng, and they 
all came together and met. And Sung Chiang 
would give the place of honor to Lu Chi Shen 
and Lu Chi Shen said, “Long have I heard my 
brother’s great name but never have I had the 
chance to bow before you. This day am I truly 
glad to know my elder brother.” 


Sung Chiang answered, saying, “So worthless 
as I be, how can I make any answer to this? 
Among the society of men I do constantly hear 
of your great virtues, my Teacher. Now today 
when I meet you, it is the good fortune of my 
whole life.” 

Then Yang Chi rose up and again he made 
obeisance and-he said, “Once did I, Yang Chi, 
pass by Liang Shan P’o and the chieftains there 
would fain have had me stay but because at that 
time I was without any wisdom at all I would 
not stay. Now that today I have you here in my 
lair, it is the best thing under Heaven.” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “Your fame 
has spread abroad by every river and lake and 
pity it is that I have met you thus late.” 

Then did Lu Chi Shen feast them on every 
hand and he introduced this one to that until all 
were known to one another. On the second day 
Sung Chiang asked about Ch’ing Chou and 
whether there was now victory or defeat. Yang 
Chi replied, “Since K’ung Liang went away I 
have fought with them some three or five times 
and there has been neither victory nor defeat. 
There is but one man they lean upon in Ch’ing 
Chou and it is that Hu Yien Shu. If we could 
capture this one man the city could be as easily 
taken as if hot water were poured upon snow.” 

Then Wu Yung the counselor smiled and he 
said, “If you use strength with this man, you 
cannot overcome. We must use guile.” 

Sung Chiang asked, “And what guile shall we 
use to capture him?” 

Wu Yung replied, “You must but do thus— 
and thus—” 

Then was Sung Chiang greatly pleased and 
he cried, “How excellent a guile is this!” 

That day the men and horses were made ready 
and they went forth early the next day and they 
came first to the region about the city of Ch’ing 
Chou. Now that city was encircled with the fight- 
ing men and the horsemen and they stood way- 
ing their banners and beating their drums and 
shouting. Then Mu Yung, the magistrate, heard 
report of it in the city and in great agitation he 
called for Hu Yien Shu to come and take coun- 
sel with him, and the magistrate said, “Now 
these thieves have gone to the robbers’ lair and 
told Sung Chiang to come hither and what shall 
we do, then?” 
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Hu Yien Shu replied, “Most Gracious, let 
your heart rest. If these robbers have come here, 
then they have left behind them the strength of 
their own lands, for these men are only fierce 
when they fight about their own lair. Now that 
they are here, it is as though birds had left their 
nests and beasts their dens, and I will capture 
them one by one as they come. And how can they 
withstand me? Pray, Most Gracious, ascend to 
the city wall, and watch me kill them all.” 

Then in great haste did Hu Yien Shu put on 
his armor and his horse’s armor, and he mounted 
his horse. And he bade the city gate to be opened 
and the drawbridge let down and he led out one 
thousand horsemen and set them in rank very 
near the city. 

Then did a horseman come out from Sung Chi- 
ang’s ranks and that man brought in his hand a 
wolf-toothed club and he lifted his voice and 
loudly he cursed the magistrate, saying, ‘““You 
thievish governor who oppresses the people— 
you laid waste my whole home and now today 
do I come for my revenge!”’ 

Now the magistrate Mu Yung recognized 
Ch’ing Ming and he fell to cursing also and he 
said, ‘““You were an imperial official, nor did the 
Emperor ever injure you and why have you 
turned rebel ? If I can capture you, I will cut you 
into pieces and into ten thousand bits! Captain 
Hu, put forth your hand and take this robber 
first !’” i 
Now Hu Yien Shu heard this and he took up 
his double clubs and he urged his horse straight 
upon Ch’ing Ming. Ch’ing Ming also let his 
horse free, and flourishing his wolf-toothed club, 
he came to meet Hu Yien Shu. Truly these two 
warriors were very well matched and they fought 
to some forty or fifty rounds and still it could not 
be said who was victor and who vanquished. But 
the magistrate, fearing it would not be well if 
Hu Yien Shu fought too long, made great haste 
and he commanded that the gongs should be 
beaten and the soldiers withdrawn into the city, 
nor did Ch’ing Ming follow in pursuit. He re- 
turned and went to his own camp. Sung Chiang 
then commanded his forces to retire a mile or 
more. 


Let it be told further of Hu Yien Shu. He 


returned into the city and he came down from 


his horse and he went to see the magistrate and 
he said, “I was even about to capture that Ch’ing 
Ming and why, Most Gracious, did you call 
back the soldiers?” 

The magistrate replied, “I saw you had fought 
many rounds and I feared lest you be weary and 
therefore did I call back the soldiers. This Ch’ing 
Ming was once a fellow official of mine and he 
turned rebel together with Hua Yung but he 
cannot be despised as an enemy.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu said, “Most Gracious, let 
your heart rest. I will assuredly capture this un- 
righteous robber. Even now when I was fighting 
with him he was already using his club confus- 
edly. Tomorrow do you, Most Gracious, watch 
me kill him straightway!” . 

And the magistrate said, “If you, Sir Warrior, 
are so fierce a hero as this, when you fight tomor- 
row then force a path for yourself. Now let three 
men be sent forth. Let one go to the eastern capi- 
tal to implore aid, and let the other two go to 
the near-by towns and cities and gather together 
soldiers to come to our help and drive off these 
robbers.” , 

Hu Yien Shu replied, “Most Gracious, how 
far a sight is yours!” 

Then did the magistrate write letters implor- 
ing aid and he chose three captains and he sent 
them forth. 


Let it be told now of Hu Yien Shu. He went 
back to his place of rest and he took off his armor 
to'rest himself awhile. Before dawn was come 
there came a lesser captain who made report, say- 
ing, “To the north and outside the city there are 
three men upon horses and they are upon a hill 
there and looking into the city. The one in the 
middle wears a red garment and he sits upon a 
white horse, and of the two on either side of him 
I do but know that one of them is a certain Hua 
Yung. The one on the other side looks like a 
Taoist priest.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu said, ‘““That one who 
wears the red robe is Sung Chiang and the Taoist 
must be the counselor Wu Yung. Do not any of 
you frighten them away. Only put on your armor 
and the armor upon your horses and come with 
me to capture them.” 

In haste did Hu Yien Shu put on his armor 
and mount his horse and he took up his double 
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clubs and he led with him more than a hundred 
horsemen and carefully he opened the north gate 
and let down the drawbridge and leading the 
horsemen, he charged toward the hill. There he 
saw those three staring silently at the city and 
Hu Yien Shu whipped up his horse and rushed 
up the hill, but the three turned their horses’ 
heads and went slowly away. 

Then with all his strength he hastened ahead 
to where a few dried and dead trees stood and 
there he saw the three of them, their horses reined. 
_Only then did Hu Yien Shu dare to go to the 
“dead trees and suddenly he heard a shout arise. 
He had ridden to the edge of a pitfall and he 
and his horse fell headlong into the trap. Then 
from both sides of the pit here were thrust forth 
long hooks and staves, some fifty or sixty of 
them, and they first hooked up Hu Yien Shu and 
seized him and bound him and then they brought 
out his horse. 

By this time the horsemen all were charging 
down and Hua Yung drew his bow and killed 
the first five or six of them. The ones at the back 
then turned their horses’ heads and galloped 
away. Sung Chiang returned to his camp and 
there those to the right and to the left of him 
pushed Hu Yien Shu into his presence. But Sung 
Chiang looked at him and he rose swiftly and 
cried out, “Take those bonds from him and 
quickly!” And he himself supported Hu Yien 
Shu and helped him to be seated in the upper 
seat. Then did Sung Chiang make obeisance be- 


fore him. But Hu Yien Shu asked, “Why do 


you do this?” 

And Sung Chiang made answer, “How dares 
so humble an one as Sung Chiang rebel against 
the Emperor? It has all come about because 
the governors now love money too well and 
they oppressed me too bitterly and so was I 
forced to crime. Because of this I have taken 
refuge for the time in the mountain lair and I 
do but wait until the Emperor forgives me my 
crime. I did not think to rouse the imperial 
soldiers and to waste your godlike strength upon 
me for I do greatly esteem your high ability and 
if I have taken you today thus, I seek your — 
giveness.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu said, “As for me re 
you have captured, if I had died ten thousand 
deaths what would it have mattered! How is 


it then that you speak to me with such noble 
courtesy ?” 

Sung Chiang replied, “And how could such 
as I take a life like yours! Heaven knows what 
my heart is. I can but explain all to you and im- 
plore your pardon.” 

At this Hu Yien Shu asked, “Is it not your 
purpose, my Brother, that I should return to the 
capital and petition the Emperor to send forth 
an edict to forgive the robbers in that lair?” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “And, Sir, how can 
you go? There is that Commander Kao who is 
of a very small, narrow heart and he forgets even 
a great mercy done him and he remembers every 
little fault a man may have. And you, Sir War- 
rior, have lost many men and horses and how 
can he not make you suffer for this crime? Now 
Han T’ao and P’eng Ch’j are all on the mountain 
in the lair. If it be so that you do not consider 
our lair too humble, I, Sung Chiang, would fain 
give my place there to you until such a time as 
the Emperor has need of you and sends out an 
edict of forgiveness. At such a time then you 
may put forth your heart to work for the Em- 
peror nor will it be too late.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu lowered his head and knit 


' his brows and so sat for a while in thought. At 


last because Sung Chiang had been so noble in 
courtesy and so full-of reverence and because 
there was reason in what he said, he drew a deep 
breath and he knelt upon the ground and he said, 
“Tt is not that I am not loyal to my country but 
in truth it is because your righteousness exceeds 
that of every man and I cannot but follow after 
you. Therefore will I follow you, and I will even 
walk beside your horse as you ride, for now there 
is no road by which I can return to what I was.” 

Then was Sung Chiang full of joy and he 
invited Hu Yien Shu to come before the other 
chieftains and he asked Li Chung and Chou 
T’ung to bring forth that ink-black horse with 
the snowy feet and return it to Hu Yien Shu. 

After this they all took counsel together as to 
how they might save K’ung Ming, and Wu 
Yung said, “There is but one way to do this and 
it is that Hu Yien Shu deceive them into opening 
the city gates. Then we need but put forth our 
hands and capture him. Moreover, this will pre- 
vent his ever returning.” 

And Sung Chiang heard this and he came in 
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apology to Hu Yien Shu and he said, “It is not 
that I covet at all what goods there are in that 
city but it is because the brother and the uncle 
of K’ung Liang are there in the gaol, and there 
is no way whereby we can save them, unless you, 
Sir Warrior, open the gates for us.” 

Then Hu Yien Shu answered, saying, “Since 
I have received such favor from you that you 
would even have me stay with you, then ought 
I to put forth my strength for you.’ 

On that night there were appointed Ch’i ing 
Ming, Hua Yung, Sheng Li, Yien Shun, Li 
Fang, Kao Shen, Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Ou 
P’eng and Wang Ying, these ten chieftains, and 
they all disguised themselves as imperial soldiers 
and they went forth with Hu Yien Shu. In all 
there were eleven soldiers upon their horses and 
they came to the city and they went straight to 
the moat and Hu Yien Shu shouted out, “Open 
the gate there with all speed! I am escaping for 
my life!” 

Then those on the city wall hearing his voice 
made report of it quickly to the magistrate Mu 
Yung. Now at this time Mu Yung was sunken 
in melancholy because of the loss of Hu Yien 
Shu and hearing it said that he had made his 
escape and was returned his heart was filled with 
joy and in all haste he mounted his horse and 
galloped upon the city wall. There he saw Hu 
Yien Shu and the ten horsemen with him, but 
he could not see his face. He could but recognize 
his voice. Then the magistrate asked, ‘“How is it 
you have come back?” 

Hu Yien Shu replied, “I fell into their pitfall 
and they captured me and took me to their camp, 
but those men who went with me stole that 
horse which was mine and gave it to me and so 
they have returned with me.” 

So the magistrate heard what Hu Yien Shu 
said and he commanded the soldiers to open the 
city gate and let down the drawbridge. And the 
ten chieftains came with Hu Yien Shu into the 
gate and they met the magistrate and immedi- 
ately Ch’ing Ming gave one blow of his club 
and he struck the magistrate from his horse. Then 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao set fire to houses and 
Ou P’eng and Wang The Dwarf Tiger hastened 
into the city and killed the scattered soldiers. 
And Sung Chiang and a great company of horses 
and men, seeing the flames arise from the city, 


CHAPTER 57: THE CITY OF CH’ING CHOU FALLS 


all came dashing thither and in all haste Sung 
Chiang sent forth the command that not one of 
the common people were to be hurt, but that the 
treasure and the stores of grain of the magis- 
trate were to be seized. Then out of the gaol were 
rescued K’ung Ming and his uncle K’ung Ping 
and all his house and the fires were put out ang 
the whole household of Mu Yung, young and 
old, were killed clean, and all his goods were di- 
vided among Sung Chiang’s fighting men. 

When dawn was come the robbers gave rice 
to such of the common people as had lost their 
houses by fire. The treasure and the stores of rice 
they had seized they placed into five or six carts. 
Moreover, they took more than two hundred 
good horses. 

Then there in the court of Ch’ing Chou the 
robbers made a feast of congratulations and they 
asked the chieftains of the three mountains to 
join the great lair also. So Li Chung and Chou 
T’ung led their men back to The Peach Blossom 
Mountain and there they prepared all, men and 
horses and money and rice, and they went down 


the mountain, but first they set fire to the lair 


and destroyed it. And Lu Chi Shen and Ch’ao 
Cheng went back to The Double Dragon Moun- 
tain and with Chang Ch’ing and his goodwife 
they prepared their men and money and grain, 
and they also set fire to their lair. 

In a few days the men and the horses of these 
mountains were all come together. Then Sung 
Chiang led this great company of fighting men 
and horses and he led them all to the great lair. 
And he sent forth Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, Hu 
Yien Shu and Chu T’ung, these four chieftains, 
to go ahead and open the way and they went 
through township and countryside, nor did they 
disturb anything at all. As for the people in the 
countryside, they came forth to meet them sup- 
porting their old and carrying their young, and 
they lit incense and knelt in reverence. 

In a few days the great company came near 
the robbers’ lair and the chieftains of the water 
came in boats to meet them, and Ch’ao Kai came 
down from the mountain leading his horsemen 
and his men on foot and they went to meet them 
at The Golden Sands. Then they all returned to 
the great lair and to the Hall Of Meeting and 
there they were seated. And a great feast of wel- 
come was prepared to receive the newly come 
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chieftains, Hu Yien Shu, Lu Chi Shen, Yang 
Chi, Wu Sung, Shih En, Ch’ao Cheng, Chang 
Ch’ing, The Goodwife Sheng, Li Chung, Chou 
Tung, K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang, twelve 
chieftains newly come up the mountain. 

When they were seated Ling Ch’ung told the 
story of how Lu Chi Shen had rescued him and 
Lu Chi Shen asked, saying, “After I left you, 
Sir Captain, there was not a day in which I did 
see your lady, and now what news is there of 
her?” 

Ling Ch’ung replied, “After I killed Wang 
Lun I sent messengers back to seek after my 
family and I found my wife had hung herself be- 
cause of the oppression of that son of the Com- 
mander Kao, and my father-in-law, because of 
his sorrow, fell ill and died.” 

Then Yang Chi told of what had passed in 
the old days with Wang Liin and they all said, 
“Thes& things were writ thus by Heaven and 
they were fated so to be.” 

And Ch’ao Kai told of the affair of The Yel- 
low Mud Ridge and they all sorrowed very 
much. That day they set aside for feasting and 
of this no more need be said. 


Let it be told of Sung Chiang when he saw 
that the lair had now many more horses and men. 
How could he not rejoice? He bade T’ang Lung 
take charge of the iron smithery and make all 
sorts of arms and mail and chain armor. Hou 
Chien was to take charge of the making of ban- 
ners both large and small and of the robes and 
the garments, the three-colored banners, the 
nine-starred banners, the four-starred banners, 
the five-starred banners, the twenty-eight-starred 
banners and such other banners as the flying 
dragon, the flying tiger, the flying bear and flying 
leopard and all others. He was also to see to the 
making of official sceptres, of white banners, 
red tassels and black umbrellas. 

On all four sides of the mountain were put up 
watch towers and the wine shops on the west 
and the south passes were rebuilt so that those 
good fellows who came and went upon the moun- 
tain could be met at the one, and at the other 
news of the imperial soldiers could be spied out 
and listened upon. The wine shop to the east of 
the mountain was kept by Chang Ch’ing and his 
goodwife, since they had been formerly keepers 


of such a shop. The wine shop to the south was 
given to Sheng Sing and The Goodwife Ku. 
The wine shop upon the eastern road to the 
mountain had before been in the keeping of Chu 
Kuei and Yo Ho. The wine shop upon the north- 
ern road to the mountain was still given into the 
keeping of Li Li and Shih Ch’ien. About the 
three passes were built fresh stockades and cer- 
tain chieftains were appointed to the keeping of 
them. When each had been appointed each took 
his place, and of this there is no more to be told. 


Suddenly upon a day The Tattooed Priest Lu 
Chi Shen came and he said to Sung Chiang, “I 
have a friend and he is a pupil of Li Chung’s 
brother, and he is called The Nine Dragoned 
Shih Chin. He is now upon The Little Hua 
Mountain in the county of Hua Ying and he is 
with a certain one nicknamed The Wily War- 
rior Chu Wu. There is another one also The 
Gorge Leaping Tiger Ch’en Ta and there is an- 
other yet called The White Spotted Snake Yang 
Ch’un. These four are there gathered together, 
and I do always long after them, and there has 
not been a day since I parted with them that they 
have not been upon my heart. Now am I fain 
to go there and see how they are and I will ask 
them to come hither and join with us. But I do 
not know what you will think of it.” 

Sung Chiang replied, “I also have long heard 
of their great names, and if you go to invite them 
hither, naught could be better. But if you go 
thus, you must not go alone. I will appoint our 
brother Wu Sung to go out with you for the 
once. He is a man of straight heart and he will 
be of the same mind with one like you who has 
renounced the world as priest.” 

Then Wu Sung said, “I will go with you, my 
Brother.” 


On that day they made ready their goods for 
the way, and Lu Chi Shen wore the garb of priest 
and Wu Sung disguised himself as his attend- 
ant. The two of them took farewell of all the 
other chieftains and went down from the lair. 
When they had passed The Golden Sands they 
went by day and slept by night and after days 
had thus passed they came to the region of Hua 
Chou and they went straight to that Little Hua 


Mountain. 
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CHAPTER 57: THE OPPRESSION OF WANG I 


Let it be told now of Sung Chiang. After Lu 
Chi Shen and Wu Sung had gone he could not 
let his heart be at ease about them. At last he 
sent Tai Chung to go after them and fetch news 

of them. 

As for Lu Chi Shen and Wu Sung, when they 
had come to the foot of that mountain, there 
were some lesser robbers who leaped out of the 
roadside and stayed them and they asked, say- 
ing, ‘“Whither do you two priests go?” 

Then Wu Sung answered, saying, “Is not the 
lord Shih upon this mountain?” 

A robber replied, “If it be that you seek after 
our great lord, then wait here a little while. I 
will go up the mountain and make announce- 
‘ment to our chieftain and then come Se for 
you.” 

Wu Sung said, “Do you but say that Lu Chi 
Shen has come hither and has somewhat to say 
to him.” 

_ The robber was not {ene gone when Chu Wu 
was seen and Ch’en Ta and Yang Ch’un, these 
three, and they came to meet Lu Chi Shen and 
Wu Sung. But there was no sight of Shih Chin. 
Then Lu Chi Shen asked, saying, ““Where is the 
great lord Shih and how is it I cannot see him?” 

Then Chu Wu came forward and said, “Is 
this not Captain Lu of Yien An Fu?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “I am he. This one who 
attends me is he who killed the tiger on The 
Ridge Of Ching Yang and his name is Wu 
Sung.” 

In all haste the three chiefs made bows and 
said, “Long have we heard of his name. But we 
have heard that you were upon The Double 
Dragon Mountain and why have you come 
hither today?” 

Lu Chi Shen replied, “I am no longer upon 
The Double Dragon Mountain. We have gone 
to Liang Shan P’o to Sung Chiang in that great 
lair there, and today we came here on a purpose 
to seek out the great lord Shih.” - 

Then Chu Wu said, “Since you are come 
hither, Honored Ones, then come up the moun- 
tain in our lair and there let this humble one tell 
you closely of what has befallen him.” 

But Lu Chi Shen cried, “If you have aught 
to say then say it quickly. If I do not see my 
brother Shih, how can I take the time to go to 
your cursed lair!” 


And Wu Sung said, “This elder brother of 
mine is a man of very impatient heart. If you 
have something to say, it is better to say it with 
all speed.” 

So Chu Wu said, ‘‘We three humble ones upon 
the mountain have prospered greatly since the 
lord Shih came up the mountain. But one day 
he went down the mountain and he happened ° 
upon a painter and this man was a man of Ta_ 
Ming Fu, whose surname was Wang and his 
name I. He had vowed to paint wall pictures 
for a certain god in a temple called The Temple 
Of The Emperor Of The Golden Heaven and 
he went thither to fulfill his vow. Now he 
brought with him his daughter, whose name was 
Jade Branch, and we have a magistrate in our 
city, surnamed Ho, and he was once a follower 
of the prime minister. This magistrate is most 
wicked and covetous and he oppresses the people. 
It happened that he went on that very day to 
the temple to burn incense and who would have 
thought that he would notice how pretty a maid 
was Jade Branch, so that from that day continu- 
ally he sent messengers to seek her for his con- 
cubine! But Wang I was not willing and at last 
the magistrate took the maid by force, and he 
exiled Wang I to a very far and evil place. His 
way passed by here and he happened to meet 
our lord Shih and Wang I told him of all this. 


. Then the lord Shih rescued Wang I and brought 


him up the mountain and he killed the two © 
guards who were with him. Moreover, he was 
fain to go into the court and kill that magistrate 
Ho, and he did not dream that the magistrate 
would have heard of this and bade men to seize 
him. Now he is in the gaol, and the magistrate 
is about to send out soldiers and horsemen to lay 
waste our lair, and here we be and without any 
way to escape.” 

Lu Chi Shen heard to the end and he said, 
“How dare this accursed magistrate act so with- 
out any virtue! How dare he be so fierce as this! 
I shall go and kill that thing!” 

And Chu Wu said, “Pray come into the lair, 
Honored Ones, and there let us take counsel 
together.” 

But Lu Chi Shen was stout in his unwilling- 
ness, and Wu Sung put forth his hand and took 
hold of his staff and pointed at him with the 
other hand and he said, “Elder Brother, you do 
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not see that the sunshine is already slanting across 
the treetops!” 

Then Lu Chi Shen looked and he shouted out 
in his anger and they all went to the lair. And 
Chu Wu bade Wang I come out and make obei- 
sance and he told again of how the magistrate 
had taken his daughter by force. Then the three 
chiefs killed cows and horses to welcome the 
guests. But Lu Chi Shen said, “My brother Shih 
is not here and therefore will I eat no mouthful 
of this feast. I will sleep the night only and then 
tomorrow I shall go and kill that thing in the 
court!” 

Wu Sung replied, “Elder Brother, do not be 
in such haste as this. I will go back with you 
by day and by night to the great lair and we will 
tell Sung Chiang and we will lead forth a great 
company of horsemen to go and fight this man. 
Only then can we rescue our brother Shih Chin.” 

But Lu Chi Shen cried out, “And if we wait 
to go up the mountain and come back again then 
well I know his life will be gone!” 

Wu Sung said, “And though you kill the mag- 
istrate yet how can you save the lord Shih? In 
truth I will not let you go thither alone!” 

And Chu Wu exhorted Lu Chi Shen also and 
he said, “My Brother, pray still your wrath. 
What the captain Wu Sung has said is very 
right.” 

But Lu Chi Shen began to make a great up- 
roar and he said, “It is all because of you cursed, 
slow-hearted men that my brother Shih has come 
to such a pass as this as to lose his very life! His 
life is in the hands of that magistrate and yet 
you have time for feasting and making merry!” 

And how could any of them stay him by their 
exhorting? He drank half a cup of wine and he 
slept with his clothes on as he was. The next day 
he woke long before dawn and he took up his 
long staff and put on his priest’s knife and he 
went away and no one knew whither. Then Wu 
Sung said, “He has not listened to us and there 
surely will something befall him.” 

And straightway did Chu Wu command two 
very knowing robbers to go and listen for the 
news of him. 


Now let it be told of Lu Chi Shen. He went 
straight to the city of Hua Chou and as he went 
he asked by the way where the magistrate’s court 


was. There were those who pointed it out to 
him and they said, “Go over that bridge and 
turn to the east and there it is.” 

So Lu Chi Shen went upon that bridge and 
there he heard everyone saying, “Priest, pray 
hide yourself, for the magistrate passes.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen said to himself, “I am 
even now seeking him and here he drops into 
my hand. Truly is he fated to die!” 

Then did the horsemen in front of Ho the 
magistrate come pair by pair. Now this sedan in 
which the magistrate was sitting was a warm and 
padded one for the winter, and on either side of 
it were men who walked as guards, and in his 
hand each man carried a club or weapon or iron 
chain to guard. Lu Chi Shen, seeing this, thought 
to himself, “It will be hard to kill that accursed, 
and if I try and do not kill him they will laugh 
at me!”’ 

Now Ho the magistrate looking through the 
window of his sedan saw Lu Chi Shen and he 
saw that the priest was fain to come near and 


yet did not. When he had passed over the bridge 


and come to the boundaries of his court and when 
he came down out of his chair he called to two — 
of his guards and he commanded them, saying, 
“Do you go and invite that large fat priest there 
on the bridge and bid him come and eat with me.” 

The guards received this command and they 
went to the bridge and they said to Lu Chi Shen, 
“Our magistrate invites you to come and eat 
with him in the court.” 

Then Lu Chi Shen thought to himself, ‘This 
man ought to die by my hand, but I did fear 
that if I struck him just now I could not strike 
him dead and so I let him pass. Now even as I 
was about to go and seek him he comes hither to 
invite me!” 

So he followed the guards and entered the 
court. There the magistrate had already com- 
manded everything to be prepared. When he saw 
Lu Chi Shen come into the hall the magistrate 
said to him, “Put down your long staff and 
your knife and pray come into the inner hall and 
feast with me.” 

Now Lu Chi Shen was unwilling and at last 
the crowd about said, “But you are a priest and 
how little do you understand what you ought 
to do! How can you be allowed to take arms 
into the court of the magistrate?” 
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Then Lu Chi Shen thought to himself, “Even , 


my two fists could beat that thing to powder,” 
and so he put down his long staff and his knife 
and he went with the guards. Now the magis- 
trate was at that time sitting in the inner hall and 
suddenly he put forth his hand and shouted, 
“Seize this shaven thief !”’ 

Then from left and right there came forth 
four or five retainers and pulling and pushing 
. they laid hold on Lu Chi Shen and seized him. 


Even though he had been son of the King Of 
Heaven, how could he have escaped such a trap 
in the Earth, such a plot in the Heavens? Even 
though he had been the fiery-headed guardian 
god, how could he have come forth out of this 
dragon’s watery lair, this tiger's den? Truly 
was it 


A flying moth darts into the flame and it is 
gone, 


A tortoise, angered, swallows the hook and its 


life is done. 


What then of Lu Chi Shen’s life when he had 
fallen into the magistrate Ho’s hand? Pray hear 
it told in the next chapter. 
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WU YUNG TAKES 

THE GOLDEN BELL BY GUILE. 
SUNG CHIANG 

MAKES A DISTURBANCE 

IN THE GREAT HUA 
MOUNTAIN IN 

THE WEST 


[TISCSAID): Se magistrate Ho thus 


beguiled Lu Chi Shen into the inner hall and he 
shouted out, ‘Seize him!” and many of the re- 
tainers sprang forward and seized Lu Chi Shen 
and forced him there before the hall wherein the 


/ 


magistrate sat. Now the magistrate was about 
to question him when Lu Chi Shen was seen to 
fall into a mighty wrath and he cried out, ““You 
adulterous thief, you who injure people—you 
dare even to take me and overthrow me!—Well, 
and if I die with my elder brother Shih Chin it 
will be good enough, but if I die, then my elder 
brother Sung Chiang will not forgive you for it! 
I will tell you now that there is no anger under 
Heaven which has not its revenge! Do you but 
give me back my brother Shih Chin and give me 
back the maid called Jade Branch and when I 
have taken her back to Wang I, then do you with 
all speed give back your place again to the Em- 
peror so that you are no more magistrate! For I 
do think that such a thieving, rat-eyed man as 
you who does naught but lust after women ought 
not to be father and mother to the people! If 
you do these three things I bid, I will look upon 
you with the eyes of a god, but if you will say 
but half a nay, you need not think to repent later. 
Let me go first and see my brother Shih Chin, and 
then will I come back and talk with you!” 

The magistrate heard this and he was so angry 
he could not speak. He could but stammer forth, 
“My heart told me this priest would be an assas- 
sin and truly is he one with Shih Chin! Such as 
this priest—look at him! Put him in the gaol 
and we will deal with him later! Assuredly this 
shaven donkey is even such an one as Shih Chin!” 

Then without being beaten Lu Chi Shen had 
a great rack fastened upon him and he was 
thrown into the gaol of the condemned, and a 
letter was sent forth to the provincial court ask- 
ing how to deal with his case. As for Lu Chi 
Shen’s knife and his long staff, they were. put 
in the magistrate’s court. 

Now the news of this thing stirred up the city 
of Hua Chou and the robbers’ spies heard the 
news and they went as though winged and took 
the news up the mountain. Wu Sung was greatly 
frightened, and he said, ‘““We two came here on 
a mission to Hua Chou; now that one is captured 
how shall I go back and tell the chieftains?” 

_ As he was in the midst of his perplexity there 
came one of the lesser robbers to say, “There is 
a chieftain here sent from the great lair and he 
is called Tai Chung The Magic Messenger. He 
is now at the foot of the mountain.” 

Then in great haste Wu Sung came down and 
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with Chu Wu the three gave greeting to each 
other, and Wu Sung told how Lu Chi Shen 
would not listen to his advice and so was seized 
and thrown into gaol. Now when Tai Chung 
heard this he gave a start of great fear and he 
said, “I can wait here no longer. I must go back 
to the mountain lair and make report to my elder 
brothers, so that they may with all speed send 
forth fighting men and save Lu Chi Shen.” 

And Wu Sung said, “I will do naught but 
wait here then for you and I do but pray ten 
thousand times that you, my Elder Brother, will 
~ go quickly and quickly return.” 

Then Tai Chung ate some vegetable food and 
he used his magic and he returned to the great 
lair. In three days he was come there and he came 
before the two chieftains, Ch’ao Kai and Sung 
Chiang, and he told of how Lu Chi Shen, be- 
cause-he would save Shih Chin, fell into the 
hands of the magistrate Ho. Now Ch’ao Kai 
heard to the end and in great agitation he said, 
“If our.two brothers are fallen into such hard- 
ship how can we not go to save them? I cannot 
now delay but I will go myself this once.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Elder Brother, you are 
lord of this lair, and you are not free to go as 
you would. I will go in your place.” 


On that day there were three companies of 


horsemen prepared and they set forth. The first 
company was led by five chieftains and these 


were Ling Ch’ung, Yang Chi, Hua Yung, Ch’ing ° 


Ming and Hu Yien Shu, and they led out also a 
thousand armored horsemen and two thousand 
fighting men on foot, so that if they came upon 
mountainous roads difficult to pass they might 
make them smooth, or if they came to water they 
might make bridges. The chief of the second 
company was Sung Chiang and with him was 
counselor Wu Yung, and there were Chu T’ung, 
Ch’ti Ling, Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao, and 
there were six chieftains, and they led in all two 
thousand horsemen and men on foot. The last 
company was to attend to food for the horses 
and for the men and Li Yin, Yang Hsiung, 
Shih Hsiu, Li Chiin and Chang Shun, five in all, 
were in command, and they also had on horse 
and afoot two thousand men. 

So there were seven thousand men in all, and 
they left themountain lair and they wentstraight 
to the city of Hua Chou. They went with all 


speed upon their way and in less than half a day 
they had gone more than half their way. It was 
first Tai Chung who went to take the news to 
those on The Hua Mountain, and there Chu Wu 
and the three of them prepared pigs and sheep 
and horses and they prepared good wine also and 
then they waited.” 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang and his 
horsemen and fighting men. The three companies 
all went down from the great mountain lair and 
Wu Sung led Ch’en Ta and Chu Wu and the 
three of them came down from the mountain 
and made obeisance to Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung, and then all the chieftains went up the 
mountain to the lair and seated themselves in 
rank. Then Sung Chiang asked concerning the 
city and Chu Wu made answer, “The two chiefs 
are seized by the magistrate Ho and locked into 
the gaol and they do but wait until the Emperor 
sends forth a clear mandate.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked Wu Yung, “What 
guile can we use to go and rescue them and what 
is the best guile?” 

And Chu Wu said, “The city of Hua Chou 
is wide and broad and the moat about it is deep 
and very hard it is to attack it. We must use 


the guile that strikes from within and without 


together before we can succeed.” 

Then the counselor Wu Yung said, ““Tomor- 
row let us go and see how that moat is. Let us 
take counsel together then. ” 

And Sung Chiang drank wine until night and 
he longed for the dawn that he might go to see 
that city. But Wu Yung seeing him thus said, 
“Those in the city very well perceive that they 
have those two great tigers of ours now in their 
gaol, and will they not be prepared against any- 
thing? Therefore you may not go and see the 
city by day. Tonight the moon shines clear and 
bright. Let us go down at early nightfall and 
in an hour or two we will be there.” 

Therefore they waited until nightfall and 
Sung Chiang, Wu Yung, Hua Yung, Ch’ing 
Ming, Chu T’ung, in all five men upon horses, 
went down the mountain. They wound their way 
slowly along and by the end of the watch they 
were come to the place. There upon a high 
hill outside the city they reined in their horses 
and looked into the city of Hua Chou. 
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It was then about the middle of the second 
month of the year and the moon was bright as 
day and there was not a cloud in the sky and 
they could see that there were several gates to 


the city. And they saw that the walls of the city 


were high and that the lands within were very 
good and fair, and the moat about the city was 
deep and wide. They looked for a while, and in 
the far distance they perceived also that they 
could see that Western Hua Mountain. Now 
as Sung Chiang and the others looked, they saw 
that the city walls were stout and strong and the 
moat deep and wide and the whole place very 
impregnable, and they could think of no guile 
at all. At last Wu Yung said, “Let us return to 
the lair and there take counsel again.” 

So. the five riding their horses went back by 
night to the lair, and Sung Chiang knitted his 
brows and hung down his head and upon his face 
melancholy was set. Then Wu Yung said, “I 
pray you send down some ten clever robbers that 
from afar they may listen and spy out what 
news there is.” 

Within the next two days therefore was seen 
a robber coming up the mountain and he made 
report, saying, “The Emperor sends a certain 
official of war to come hither with the royal 
hanging gold bell and he has sent him hither 
to this temple on our mountain to burn incense 
and he comes from the Yellow River to the Wei 
River.” 

Wu Yung heard this and he said, “Elder 
Brother, grieve no more—here is a place for 
guile!’ And he commanded Li Chiin and Chang 
Shun, saying, ““Do you two do thus—and thus 
—for me and thus—” 

But Li Chin said, ‘““There is no one who knows 
the road, and if we could find someone to lead 
us in the way it would be well.” 

Then did The White Spotted Snake speak and 
say, “I, your humble brother, would fain go and 
help you, and what think you of it?” 

At this Sung Chiang was greatly pleased and 
so the three went down the mountain. On the 
next day Wu Yung invited Sung Chiang, Li 
Yiin, Chu T’ung, Hu Yien Shu, Hua Yung, 
Ch’ing Ming and Ch’ii Ling, in all seven men, to 
take five hundred men and go cautiously down 
the mountain. When they were come to the ferry 
of the Wei River, Li Chiin, Chang Shun and 


Yang Ch’un had already gathered together ten- 
odd great boats and were there waiting. Wu 
Yung then commanded Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, 
Ch’ii Ling and Hu Yien Shu, these four to hide 
on the shore. Sung Chiang, Wu Yung, Chu T’ung 
and Li Yiin went into the boats and Li Chin, 
Chang Shun and Yang Ch’un went each in a 
boat, and they hid along the banks of the river. 
There they waited for the night. 

On the next day at dawn they heard in the 
distance the beating of drums and gongs and 
there came down the river the three imperial 
boats and on each was a yellow banner upon 
which was written, “The Minister Surnamed 
Su Appointed By The Sacred Order Of The 
Emperor To Burn The Imperial Incense.” 

Then Chu T’ung and Li Yin, each bearing 
his long staff, stood behind Sung Chiang. Wu 
Yung stood at the prow of the ship, and the min- 
ister’s ship came near and the robbers put their 
boat in the way. Then out of the imperial ship 
came some twenty men in purple robes tied with 
silver girdles and they shouted out, “What boat 
is this of yours that dares to come in the way 
of a ship of the great minister?” 

Then Sung Chiang held his weapon before 
him and he bowed low and called out greeting 
and Wu Yung stood there on the prow of the 
ship and he said, “This righteous man is Sung 
Chiang from Liang Shan P’o, and he waits here 
to speak to you with all respect and reverence.” 

Then did a small official, a purser who gov- 
erned in the treasury, come forth out of the ship 
and he answered, saying, ‘This one here is ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to go and burn the im- 
perial incense in the temple of this mountain. 
If you are but robbers of Liang Shan P’o how 
dare you stay us?” p 

Now Sung Chiang was still bowed upon his 
boat and he did not rise and Wu Yung said from 
the prow of the boat, “But this righteous chief 
of ours wishes to see this one appointed by the 
Emperor for there is something we have to say 
to him.” 

Then the purser answered, ‘“What sort of men 
are you? How dare you ask to see our high 
minister !”’ 

Then did the guards cry out, “Speakno more!” 

But Sung Chiang still was bowed, nor did he 
rise, and still did Wu Yung speak from the prow 
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of the boat, saying, “We do but ask the high min- 
ister to come for a brief space to the shore so 
that we may take counsel with him.” 

Then the purser answered, ‘Do not speak like 
a fool and a barbarian! The minister is one ap- 
pointed to a great mission by the Emperor him- 
self, and how can he take’ counsel with such as 
you?” 

Then did Sung Chiang rise up and he said, “If 
the minister will not see me, I do fear that these 
children of mine will do something to make him 
afraid.” At this time did Chu T’ung shake the 
small banner that was hung upon his weapon 
and upon the shore Hua Yung, Ch’ing Ming, 
Ch’ii Ling and Hu Yien Shu came forth on their 
horses and they all held stretched their bows taut 
on the arrows, and they all came to the mouth of 
the river and there they stood fixed in line upon 
the shore. 

Then did the men upon the minister’s ship fall 
into a fright and they all ran and hid themselves 
in the shelter of the ship. The purser himself was 
afraid and he could but go into the ship and tell 
the minister of what was befallen them, and the 
minister could but come out himself and seat 
himself at the prow of the ship. Again did Sung 
Chiang bow himself in obeisance and he cried 
greeting and he said, “Such as we, we do not dare 
to behave lawlessly.”’ 

But the minister Su asked, “And why do you 
stay my ship then, Sir?’ 

Sung Chiang replied, “And how dare we stay 
you, the minister? I do but pray that you will 
come upon the shore, for I have something to say 
to you.” 

But Su the minister said, “Today I am espe- 
cially appointed by imperial command to go and 
burn incense for the Emperor at The Western 
Mountain, and what can I have to take counsel 
with you, Sir? I am a high minister of the im- 
perial court and how can I go thus carelessly 
upon the shore?” 

Then did Wu Yung say from the prow of the 
boat, “If the minister be not willing I do but fear 
that these ones under me will not be willing—” 

And again Li Yiin shook the banner upon his 
weapon fora sign, and Li Chiin, Chang Shun and 
Yang Ch’un all brought their boats forward 
straightway. When the minister Su saw this he 
was greatly frightened and Li Chiin and Chang 


Shun took out their shining swords and held 
them in their hands, and they leaped across the 
boat and they put forth their hands once and im- 
mediately two of the minister’s guards fell into 
the water. 

Then did Sung Chiang shout forth, “Do not 
act like barbarians! You must not frighten this 
noble one!” 

At this Li Chiin and Chang Shun jumped, 
splashing, into the water and they fetched out 
the two guards again and put them on the ship, 
and they leaped upon their own boat again. But 
the minister was so afraid that his hands and 
feet were all in confusion, and Sung Chiang and 
Wu Yung both shouted out together, ‘“Chil-’ 
dren, do you go away! You are not to frighten 
this honored one! We will take our time and per- 
suade him to come ashore.” 

Then the minister Su said, “If you — aught 
to say then say it here, and it will be no matter.” 

But Sung Chiang and Wu Yung replied, 
“This is no place to talk. Pray come into our lair 
and there we will humbly say what we have to 
say. We have no heart to injure you. If we have _ 
aught of evil toward you then may the god of 
this mountain destroy us utterly!” 

This time the minister had no other recourse 
but to ascend the shore and he could but leave 
the boat and do it. Then was a horse led forth 
from among the trees and the men helped the 
commander to mount and thus was he forced 
to go with the robbers. Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung first commanded Hua Yung and Ch’ing 
Ming to go up the mountain with the minister; 
then Sung Chiang and Wu Yung mounted their 
horses also and they commanded that all those 
upon the minister’s boat and the imperial incense 
and the imperial sacrifices and the hanging 
golden bell should all be brought up the moun- 
tain. There were left behind only Li Chiin and 
Chang Shun and their men to watch the boats, 
and all the chieftains went up the mountain. 

And Sung Chiang and Wu Yung came down 
from their horses and they went into the lair and 
they supported the minister into the Hall Of 
Meeting, and they gave him the seat in the cen- 
ter. On either side of him the chieftains stood, 
their swords drawn and in their hands. But Sung 
Chiang made four obeisances before the minister 
Su and he knelt before him and he said humbly, 
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“J was once a small official in the city of Yin 
Ch’en and because I eas persecuted in the court 
and had not whither to escape there was no way 
left for me but to run to the mountains and be- 
come a robber, and now am I hiding from my 
trouble in the lair at Liang Shan P’o. I do but 
wait there until the Emperor commands me to 
come forth and serve my country. But now I 
have two brothers who without any cause at all 
have been seized by the magistrate Ho and put 
into the gaol. Now I would for the once borrow 
this imperial incense and this hanging golden 
bell and these guards of yours and go and play a 
trick upon that city of Hua Chou. When the af- 
fair is over, I will return all to you, and there 
can be no evil attached to your person. Pray let 
me know what your will is!” 

Then Su the minister replied, “Though you 
take the incense and the hanging golden bell it 
matters little, but should the matter leak out, 
evil will come upon me.indeed!” 

But Sung Chiang made answer, ‘““When you 
return, Sir Minister, to the capital, do you put 
it upon my person and there will be an end of it.” 

And the minister Su looked about on those 
men and he saw they were such as could not be 
refused and so he could but promise them, and 
Sung Chiang in all haste presented the bowl of 
wine and he gave thanks to the minister. Then 
did he take from the guards who had come with 
the minister all their garments and from among 
the robbers he chose out one who was handsome 
and strong and he had his beard shaved off and 
upon him he placed the minister’s garments and 
this one he disguised as the minister, and Sung 
Chiang and Wu Yung disguised themselves as 
lesser officials like the purser. Hsieh Chen and 
Hsieh Pao and Yang Ch’un and Shih Hsiu dis- 
guised themselves as captains of the guards. The 
robbers all put on the purple robes and silver 
girdles of the guardsmen, and they took the im- 
perial flags and the emblems and symbols of of- 
fice and the sacrificial objects and they carried 
the imperial incense and the sacrifices and, the 
hanging golden bell. Hua Yung, Ch’ti Ling, 
Chu T’ung and Li Yiin disguised themselves as 
four guardsmen. And after this Chu Wu and 
Ch’en Ta and Yang Ch’un then tended the min- 
ister in the lair, and they gave food and wine 
to all who had come with him. 


Then were Ch’ing Ming and Hu Yien Shu 
commanded to take with them a company of men 
and horses and Ling Ch’ung and Yang Chi were 
to take a company also and they were to divide 
their way to the city, and Wu Sung was to go 
first to the gate of the mountain temple to await 
them and when the whistle was blown, the plot 
was to begin. 


But the story must not be told too long. The 
companies of men came down the mountain and 
went to the river and into the boats and so on 
their way, nor did they go to the city of Hua 
Chou, but they went at once to the temple and 
Tai Chung went first to announce their coming to 
The Temple Of The Highest Clouds. The abbot 
of the temple and those who tended the temple 
all went to the boats and brought the guests 
ashore. The incense and the sacrifices and all the 
imperial emblems were placed in order and the 
imperial incense was first put into the urn, and 
the priests in the temple lifted up the golden 
hanging bell and went ahead with it. And the ab- 
bot made obeisance to the false minister and Wu 
Yung said, “The minister fell ill by the way and 
he is very uneasy. Pray bring the covered sedan.” 

Then did those to the right and the left sup- 
port the minister into the chair and they carried 
him into the very temple before the chair was 
set down. Then the false purser Wu Yung said to 
the abbot, “‘This is an especial mission from the 
Emperor and this incense and this golden hang- 
ing bell are brought to honor the god of this tem- 
ple. How is it that the magistrate of this city does 
so despise us that he is not here to meet us?” 

The abbot replied, “There are already those 
gone to tell him. I think he is now upon his way.” 

Before he had finished speaking, there came 
one appointed from the court of the city who 
brought with him some fifty or sixty retainers 
and bringing wine and sweetmeats they came to 
greet the minister. 

Now though this lesser robber looked some- 
what like the minister, he could not speak in the 
same way, and therefore was he said to be ill, 
and he was placed upon a bed and there he sat 
wrapped about with quilts. When these from the 
city saw that all the banners and emblems were 
those of the imperial court, how could they not 
believe them true? The false minister was twice 
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told in all haste that these from the city came to 
give greeting, and they were led in and com- 
manded to make obeisance at a distance from the 
sick minister. Seeing the minister but stretch 
forth his hand and say not a word his purser came 
forward quickly and began to reproach them 
thus: “This minister is the well-beloved states- 
man of the Emperor and though it were a thou- 
sand miles he does not fear to go forth on the im- 
perial command and come hither to burn sacred 
royal incense. We did not think that he would 
fall ill upon the way. Now how is it that the 
magistrate of this city did not come forth to meet 
him?” 

The under officer replied, “Although the van- 
guard did say the minister was coming yet we did 
not hear,he drew near and for this did we not 
meet you and we did not dream the minister was 
already come to the temple. Our lord, the magis- 
trate, would have come immediately. But be- 
cause the robbers on The Hua Mountain have 
joined together with the robbers on Liang Shan 
P’o to attack the city and every. day they pre- 
pare for it he has not dared to leave the city of 
Hua Chou, and so has he appointed me, his under 
officer, to come first to present the gift of the 
wine. Our lord will come straightway to see 

ou. 
; Then did the purser say, “Our lord will not 
drink a drop of it. He does but bid your lord the 
magistrate come with all speed and make his 
obeisances.” 

Then did the under officer swiftly take the 
wine away again and he gave wine to such as had 
come with the purser, and the purser went in 
again to the false minister to make report, and he 
sought for the key and he led the under officer 
and they went and opened the lock and from the 
bag he brought forth the golden hanging bell, and 
he lifted it up on a bamboo pole and he bade the 
under officer to look at it closely. It was indeed a 
very fine golden hanging bell and it was made by 
a most clever goldsmith in the court of the eastern 
capital. It was set all about with seven colors of 
jewels and within it was set a red silk lantern. 
Truly was it such a bell as was hung in the center 
of the imperial temple, and if it had not come 
from the court of the Emperor how else could it 
have been so finely made? So the false purser 
gave it to the under officer to see, and again he 


locked it into its bag. Then the false purser took 
out also the imperial documents and he gave 
them to the under officer to see and he said, “‘Bid 
the magistrate come with all speed and-choose a 
day for obeisance and sacrifice.” 

The under officer and those with him, seeing 
all these objects and documents, parted from the 
purser and they went straightway to the city of 
Hua Chou and there made report to the magis- 
trate. 


Let it be told further. Now was Sung Chiang 
secretly rejoiced in his heart and he said, ‘‘Al- 
though this magistrate is very wise and clever, 
yet have I deceived him until his eyes are not 
clear and his heart confused!” . 

By now Wu Sung was already standing out- 
side the gate of the temple, and he bade Shih 
Hsiu hide a knife in his garments and come also 
to the temple gate to help Wu Sung with some- 
thing. Tai Chung he bade disguise himself as a 
captain of the guard. The abbot of the temple 
then prepared some vegetable food for them to 
eat. Men were commanded to repair the temple. 

Now while Sung Chiang was at leisure he 
went to look at the temple and in truth it was 
builded very well. The house was out of the 
usual and truly it was, although upon earth, yet 
like something from Heaven. Sung Chiang 
looked at it for a while and he went back again 
to the front of the temple and the gateman made 
report, saying, ““The magistrate Ho is come.” 

Then Sung Chiang bade Hua Yung, Ch’ii 
Ling, Chu T’ung and Li Yin, these four guards- 
men, each to take his weapons, and divide into 
two companies. Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Yang 
Hsiung and Tai Chung all bore hidden arms, 
and they stood to right and to left. 


Let it be told now of the magistrate. He came 
leading more than three hundred men and he 
came before the temple and came down from his 
horse and they all crowded into the temple. The 
false pursers, Wu Yung and Sung Chiang, seeing 
that the magistrate came with more than three 
hundred men and that they all carried knives and 
weapons, shouted out, “This is the honored of 
the Emperor and idlers may not come in!” 

Then did the crowd stay their feet and the 
magistrate Ho came in alone to make obeisance 
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to the minister, and the pursers said, “The 
minister bids the magistrate come in to see him.” 

Then did the magistrate Ho come in to the 
hall, and looking at the robbers he bowed. The 
pursers said, “Magistrate, do you know you have 
committed a crime?” 

The magistrate replied, “I, did not know the 
minister was already come, and I do pray you 
will not fix crime upon me.” 

But the pursers said, ‘“The minister has come 
by the command of the Emperor to burn incense 
here, and why did you not go to meet him?” 

The magistrate answered, saying, “I did not 
receive the news that he was drawing near and it 
is true that I lost the chance to go and meet him.” 

Then did the false purser Wu Yung shout out, 
“Seize him!” 

Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao, these two broth- 
ers, drew forth their swords with a swish and 
with the kick of a foot they overthrew the magis- 
trate and cut off his head. Then Sung Chiang 


shouted out, “Brothers, put forth your hands, . 


now!” 


Soon were those three hundred who had come 
with him frightened into a daze and truly they 
could not move, and Hua Yung and the others 
all rushed forward together and in a short time 
the heads were tumbling about like beads off an 
abacus. Half of them rushed outside the temple 
gate and Wu Sung and Shih Hsiu came charg- 
ing in with their knives and the robbers pursued 
them and killed them on all sides and there was 
not one left to return for those who came after 
them to the temple were all killed by Chang 
Shun and Li Chin. 

Then in agitation did Sung Chiang command, 
“Quickly gather together the sacred incense and 
the golden hanging bell and put them upon the 
boats!” 

When the robbers had pursued even to the 
city of Hua Chou they saw that already there 
were two columns of fire rising in the city, and 
they all rushed at once into the city. They went 
first to the gaol and rescued Shih Chin and Lu 
Chi Shen and then they beat open the treasury 
and robbed it of the treasure and they put it all 
upon carts. Lu Chi Shen leaped into the inner 
hall and he fetched his knife and his long staff. 
As for the maid Jade Branch, she had already 
jumped into a well and was dead. 


Then did the robbers all leave Hua Chou and 
they got on their boats and returned to The 
Mountain Of Hua and they all went to make 
obeisance to the minister and they returned the 
sacred incense and the golden hanging bell and 
the banners-large and small and they returned 
everything and they thanked the minister for his 
graciousness. Then Sung Chiang brought forth a 
plate of gold and silver and sent out to all, and it 
mattered not whether he was high or low who- 
ever had come with the minister was given gold 
and silver. And a feast was made there in the lair 
to thank the minister and the chieftains all es- 
corted him down the mountain. 

When they had come to the mouth of the river 
they returned to the minister every boat and all. 
he had had before, nor was one thing lacking and 
the men who had been with him were all returned 
also. Then Sung Chiang parted from Su the 
minister, and he returned up The Hua Moun- 
tain. There with the four chiefs he took counsel 
as to the gathering together of all the gold and 
silver in the lair, and then they set fire to the 
place and burned it. All the men and fighting 
men and horses and grain and hay all went to- 
ward the robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o. Wang 
I was given money and he went his way to other 
parts and of him no more is known. 


Let it be told further that the minister Su 
when he had gone down to his boat came to the 
city of Hua Chou and there it was already known 
that the robbers from the mountain had killed © 
the magistrate and many of the soldiers and that 
all the treasure had been stolen. Of the city sol- 
diers more than a hundred had been killed and 
all their horses had been robbed. In the temple 
also had there been many killed. The under of- 
ficer of the court, therefore, was commanded to 
write a letter with all speed to tell the governor 
above, who might then tell the Emperor, and 
the letter told how Sung Chiang had robbed upon 
the highway the sacred incense and the golden 
hanging bell and thus he had deceived the magis- 
trate into coming to the temple, and there killed 
him. 

And Su the minister came to the temple and 
burned there the sacred incense and the golden 
hanging bell he gave to the abbot. That self-same 
night he returned with all speed to the capital 
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and he memorialized the whole affair to the Em- 
peror, and of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. Thus he 
saved Shih Chin and Lu Chi Shen and he took the 
four good fellows from The Little Hua Moun- 
tain and at that time he divided all into three 
companies and so he returned to the great moun- 
tain lair, nor was anything robbed at all by the 
Way. * 

Now Tai Chung went up the mountain first 
to make report, and Ch’ao Kai and all the chief- 
tains came down the mountain to meet the others 
and with Sung Chiang they all went up into the 
Hall Of Meeting and there they gathered to- 
gether and when they had all made greeting to 
one another, a feast of rejoicing was prepared. 

The second day Shih Chin, Chu Wu and Ch’en 
Ta and Yang Ch’un took out their own moneys 
and made a feast to give thanks to Ch’ao Kai and 
Sung Chiang. In the midst of the feasting Ch’ao 
Kai said, “I have a thing to say and because my 
brother Sung Chiang has not for day upon day 
been in the lair I have not told of it, and yester- 
day because the four brothers were newly come, 
I did not speak out either. Three days ago Chu 
Kuei came up the mountain and he made report, 
saying, ‘Near the great city of Hsii Chou there is 
a town and near this a mountain and upon it 
there is newly come a company of robbers and 
they have gathered together some three thousand 
and more men and horses. The chieftain at their 
head is surnamed Fan and his name is Lui and 
his nickname is King Of The Devils Who Roil 
Earth, and he can command the winds and call 
forth rains and he uses ways of fighting as a god 
does. Beneath him are two lesser chiefs and one 
is surnamed Hsiang and his name is Ch’ung and 
his nickname is The Eight Armed Lo Chao, and 
he can wield a great round shield and into it are 
thrust twenty-four flying knives. If he plucks 
out one of these knives there is not one man he 
misses at a hundred paces, and he holds in his 
hand also a spear pointed at both ends. There is 
yet another surnamed Li and his name is Kun 
and his nickname is The Heaven Flying God, 
and he wields also a round shield and into this 
shield are thrust twenty-four knives pointed at 
either end, and if he draws one forth and darts 
it at a man, there is not one he misses. In his hand 


he carries also a magic dagger. These three are 
sworn brothers and they stand on that Mountain 
Of Wild Grass And Rocks and they rob the 
countryside and they have taken counsel to- 
gether and they plan a way whereby they can 
capture the great lair of Liang Shan P’o.’? When 
I heard him say this I was suddenly completely 
filled with anger.” 

When Sung Chiang heard this he also was 
mad with his anger and he said, “How dare these 
robbers act so without law! I will go down the 
mountain once again and see—” 

But just then The Nine Dragoned Shih Chin 
was seen to rise and he said, “‘We four brothers 
have but newly come to the great lair, nor have 
we done a service here so small as the half of a 
grain of rice. I would therefore lead out my own 
horsemen and go and capture these robbers.” 

Then Sung Chiang was greatly pleased and so 
Shih Chin counted out his own men and horse- 
men and together with Chu Wu, Ch’en Ta and 
Yang Ch’un they all put on their garments of 
war and they came to take farewell of Sung 


_ Chiang and go down the mountain. And they 


called the boats to The Golden Sands and they 
went straightway to the mountain. Within three 
days they could already see that mountain. Then 
Shih Chin drew in his breath and he asked Chu 
Wu, saying, “I do not know what this place is 
but I believe it is that place where the first Em- 
peror of Han, before he was made Emperor, 
killed the white snake.” 

Chu Wu and the three of them then sighed 
also, and in a short time they were come to the 
mountain and the robbers who were spies upon 
that road went up and told of their coming. 


Let it be told now of Shih Chin. He divided 
the men he had brought with him from Hua 
Mountain and he set them in place and he him- 
self put on his own armor and he rode upon a 
horse as red as coals of fire. Then he went to the 
front of his ranks and he held across his saddle in 
his hand a three-pointed, two-bladed spear. Be- 
hind him came three chieftains and these were 
Chu Wu, Ch’en Ta and Yang Ch’un. These four 
good fellows reined in their horses and stood be- 
fore the ranks. When they had been watching for 
a short time they saw come flying down from the 
mountain a company of men and horses. There 
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were two fellows in the front and the foremost 
was a man of Hsii Chou and the county of P’ei, 
and his name was Hsiang Ch’ung. Truly enough 
did he bear a round shield. Behind it were the 
twenty-four knives and in his right hand he held 
a spear pointed at both ends. Behind him was one 
who carried an ensign. Upon this ensign was 
written four large characters, ‘““The Eight Armed 
Lo Chao.” The one behind was also a man of the 
county of P’ei, and his surname was Li and his 
name was Kun, and truly also did he bear a 
round shield and behind it were thrust twenty- 
four double-pointed knives. In his left hand he 
bore also the shield and in his right hand he held 
outstretched the magic dagger. Behind it was his 
ensigh and upon it were written four large char- 
acters which were “The Heaven Flying God.” 

Thus did the two men come on foot down the 
mountain and they saw the opposing ranks and 
they saw Shih Chin, Chu Wu, Ch’en Ta and 
Yang Ch’un, the four astride their horses before 
their ranks. They made no great talk, but the 
robbers began to beat their drums and the two 
chiefs came whirling their great round shields 
and they came forward together. 

Now Shih Chin could not withstand their 
coming and those behind him gave way, al- 
though those in front of Shih Chin held off the 
enemy. Then Chu Wu and his men began to 
shout and they all retreated some ten miles and 
more, and Shih Chin missed by but a very little 
a blow from one of the flying darts of the enemy. 
Yang Ch’un being slow to turn his horse, the 
beast was wounded, and Yas Ch’un leaped off 
and ran for his life. 

Shih Chin then took count of his men and he 
had lost a half of them. And he took counsel with 
Chu Wu and he was even about to send one back 
to the great lair to beg for help when in the midst 
of his sorrow he saw a fighting man come and 
make report, “To the north on the great road 
there are clouds of dust and there must be some 
two thousand horsemen coming thither.” 

When Shih Chin looked from his horse to see 
what these were he saw the ensigns of the great 
_ robber lair and at the front of them all rode two 
great warriors and one was Hua Yung and the 
other was Ch’ii Ling. Then Shih Chin went to 
meet them and he said, “Hsiang Ch’ung and Li 
Kun came whirling along with their great round 


shields, and our horsemen and fighting men 
could not withstand them.” 

Hua Yung replied, “Our elder brother Sung 
Chiang when he saw you had come hither, could 
not let his heart rest and he repented it very 
heartily and so he sent the two of us to come 
hither to help you.” 

Then were Shih Chin and the others greatly 
rejoiced and they all joined their men together 
and encamped. On the next day at dawn as they 
were about to rouse their men to do combat, 
again one came, saying, “There on the north on 
the great highway there is yet another company 
of men and horses.” 

Then Hua Yung, Ch’ii Ling and Shih Chin all 
mounted their horses to see, and it was Sung 
Chiang himself and the counselor Wu Yung, 
Kung Sun Sheng, Ch’ai Chin, Chu T’ung, Hu 
Yien Shu, Mu Hung, Sheng Li, Huang Hsin, 
Li Fang and Kao Shen, and they came with 


_three thousand men and horses. Shih Chin told 


closely how hard it had been to withstand 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun and their flying darts 
and their whirling shields and how he had lost 
many men and horses. Then was Sung Chiang in 
great fear and Wu Yung said, “Encamp these 
men and horses now, and let us take counsel to- 
gether again.” 

Now Sung Chiang was a man of impatient 
temper and he would fain have led his men out 
straightway to battle. He went to the foot of the 
mountain. It was already night and he looked up | 
to the top of the mountain and it was covered 
with the light of blue-green lanterns. When Kung 
Sun Sheng saw this he said, ‘““Those blue-green 
lanterns in that lair mean that there must be one 
there who knows how to use magic. Let us with- 
draw our men and horsemen for the present and 
tomorrow I will use a piece of magic whereby we 
can seize these two men.” 

Then was Sung Chiang greatly rejoiced and he 
sent forth the command, “Let the men and horse- 
men retire for seven miles and there set up camp.” 

On the morning of the next day Kung Sun 
Sheng set forth this magic. Truly thereafter 


The Kings of Devils went humble to ve rob- 
bers’ lair 

And all those heroic ones turned heart and .- 
soul there. 
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CHAPTER 59: KUNG SUN SHENG PREPARES MAGIC 


What piece of magic therefore did Kung Sun 
Sheng show forth? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 


Chapter 59 


KUNG SUN SHENG 
VANQUISHES THE DEVIL 
ON THE MOUNTAIN 

OF WILD GRASS AND ROCKS. 
CH’AO KAI IS WOUNDED 
WITH AN ARROW 

IN THE VILLAGE 

OF CHEN T’OU 


IT IS SAID: o Kung Sun Sheng told 
Sung Chiang and Wu Yung of his magic and he 
showed it forth, saying, “This magic was used in 
the time of the three kingdoms of Han and there 
was a man named Kuo Liang and there was a 
way he set rocks in a row. Toward the four direc- 
tions he divided his men into sixty-four com- 
panies and in the center he placed a great war- 
rior, and these companies were so set as to seem 
to have four heads and eight tails. When they 
moved it seemed they marched to the left but in 
truth they turned to the right, and it was as 
though Heaven and Earth and winds and rain 
were shown forth there. When they stood they 
looked like dragons, like tigers, like birds, like 
serpents! 

“Now when those three come down the moun- 
tain and charge toward us here, then let our men 
divide and let them come in and wait until they 
have come fairly to the camp. Then do you all 
but look at this ensign I have with seven stars 
upon it, and shape the men into the form of aser- 
pent. Then I will use my magic to make these 
three men be caught in the midst of the camp so 


that they have no road either before or behind 
nor any gate to right or left. And let a pit have 
been dug to the north and slowly force them 
thither so that they must fall into it. Let men 
with long-handled hooks be ambushed there also 
and let them be ready to capture the enemy.” 

Now Sung Chiang, hearing this, was much 
pleased, and he sent forth a command that great 
and small were to fulfill this plan, and eight 
very fierce warriors were to stand to guard the 
lair. These eight were Hu Yien Shu, Chu T’ung, 
Hua Yung, Ch’ii Ling, Mu Hung, Sheng Li, 
Shih Chin and Huang Hsin. Then Ch’ai Chin 
and Lii Fang and Kao Shen were to lead the 
fighting men for the time. Sung Chiang and Wu 
Yung and Kung Sun Sheng went with Ch’en Ta 
to wave the banners. Chu Wu was told to lead 
out five fighting men and they were to stand 
upon a near hilltop and watch what went on in 
the camp and make report of it. 

Now at this time it was about mid-morning 
and the fighting men that were left were set in 
the order planned, and the banners were waved 
and the drums beaten as call to battle. Then 
upon that mountain were seen from twenty or 
thirty places drums beaten-until the earth thun- 
dered with the sound and the three chieftains 
all came to the foot of the mountain, and they 
divided their three thousand. The company to 
the left and to the right were led by Hsiang 
Ch’ung and Li Kun and the one in the middle 
who stood forth from those surrounding him was 
that King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth Fan 
Lui and he rode a black horse and he stood in 
front of the ranks. Now although this Fan Lui 
could use magic he could not wield weapons and 
when he saw Sung Chiang and about him his men 
gathered thick in all directions he was pleased in 
his secret heart and he said to himself, “Since 
you have set your men so, you do fall in my 
plot!” 

Then he bade Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun, “If 
you see a wind arise then take five hundred men 
with whirling shields and darts and kill your 
way into their ranks!” 

So Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun received his 
command, and each took up his round shield 
and the one took his double-pointed spear and 
the other his magic dagger and they waited for 
the sign that Fan Lui was to set. They saw that 
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Fan Lui sat still upon his horse and in his right 
hand he held his chained hammer that was like a 
shooting star, and in his left hand he held his 
magic dagger that was called King Of The 
Devils Who Roil Earth and he muttered a magic 
rune and he shouted out, “Speed!” 

Straightway a mighty wind rose in all four 
directions and the sands flew past and stones 
moved. The heavens grew black and the earth 
was dark and the sun gave forth no more light. 
Then did Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun lead forth 
their five hundred men and they came charging 
forth. 

Now when Sung Chiang and his men saw them 
charge thus they divided into two parts and 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun rushed into the very 
heart of the camp, and those at the sides let fly 
their arrows upon the enemy. But there were not 
more than forty or fifty men who came thus into 
the camp and the others all returned to their own 
side. Then when Sung Chiang saw that Hsiang 
Ch’ung and Li Kun had come thus into the very 
camp he commanded Ch’en Ta to wave the en- 
sign of the seven stars, and then did those di- 
vided men form into the shape of a great serpent. 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun were there in the 
camp and they rushed to the east and to the west 
and they turned to the right and to the left but 
they could find no way of escape. Then Chu Wu 
from the hill waved a small banner and the two 
snared ones ran to the east, and Chu Wu waved 
his flag to the east, and if they ran to the west 
then he waved to the west. 


Now Kung Sun Sheng, watching from a 
height, drew forth a magic dagger whose name 
was “The Most Ancient” and he murmured a 
magic rune and he shouted, “Speed!” and he 
used the mighty wind and sent it after Hsiang 
Ch’ung and Li Kun so that it roared in confusion 
about their feet. 

Then those two there in the robbers’ camp 
saw the heaven black and the earth. grown dark 
and the sun give forth no more its light, and they 
saw no man or horse on any side, and there was 
blackness everywhere nor could they see one of 
those who had followed after them. 

And Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun felt terror in 
their hearts and they did but seek for a way of 
escape, but in spite of a hundred efforts they 


could not find that way. Even as they were seek- 
ing they heard a mighty thunder clap and they 
stood and cried bitterness without ceasing. Sud- — 
denly they stumbled upon something and they 
turned head over heels into a great pit large 
enough to entrap horses. From both sides hooks 
soon had them fast and dragged them up and 
they were tied about with hempen ropes and their 
captors took them upon the ridge in triumph to 
show their prowess. And Sung Chiang pointed at 
them with his whip and his men charged down 
upon the three companies of the enemy, but Fan 
Lui had already turned and leading his men he 
went leaping up the mountain, but of his three 
thousand men and horses the greater half were 
lost. 

Then Sung Chiang gathered together his men 
and all the chieftains were seated before the cen- 
tral tent and the fighting men led Hsiang Ch’ung 
and Li Kun before them. But Sung Chiang 
looked at them and in haste he commanded that 
their bonds were to be loosed from them and 
himself he poured a bowl of wine for them and 
he said, “Sirs and Brave Men, do not blame us 
for this. It cannot be but thus in war. This hum- 
ble one, who am I, Sung Chiang, have long heard 
of the fame of you three great chieftains, and it 
has been my purpose to beseech you to come 
hither and join our company, but because no 
convenient opportunity has come for this, I have 
in error allowed the time to pass. But if you will 
not hold me wrong and if you will ascend to our 
mountain with us, then will I rejoice indeed.” 

Then when the two heard this they made obei- 
sance to the very ground and they said, “Long 
have we heard the great name of The Opportune 
Rain but it has not been our fate to meet and 
make obeisance before you. Truly has our elder 
brother ever had great virtue. We ourselves did 
not know a good man, and it was as though we 
fought against Heaven and Earth. Now that 
you have captured us this day though we 
had died ten thousand deaths, it would have 
availed naught. And yet you turn about and 
treat us with such high courtesy! If you do not 
kill us, then will we reward your mercy with our 
service and we will not fear to die. As for that 
Fan Lui, if he has not us two, how can he live? 
Sir Chieftains, if you are willing to free one of 
us to go back, we will tell Fan Lui to come hither 
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also and submit himself. But we do not know 
what you, Sir Chieftains, purpose.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Sirs and Brave Men, 
you need not leave even the one of you here as 
hostage. I do pray the two of you to go back to- 
gether to your lair and in a few days I will hear 
your good news.” 

Then the two made obeisance and gave thanks 
and they said, “Truly are you a mighty warrior 
and if Fan Lui will not come hither we will seize 
him and bring him by force.” 

Sung Chiang, hearing this, was much pleased 
and he asked the two to come within and take 
food and wine and he gave them new garments 
to wear and he chose out two good horses and he 
bade his men return them their weapons and 
shields and he himself escorted the two out of 
the camp and on their way back to their lair. 

Then ‘the two men riding their horses could 
not have done with their gratitude for his mercy 
and they came straightway to The Mountain 
Of Wild Grass And Rocks. When the robbers 
saw them they were filled with fear and they 
met them and brought them to the lair. Fan Lui 
then asked the two how they had come and 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun said, “We are such 
men who, having fought against Heaven itself, 
do merit ten thousand deaths.” 

Then Fan Lui asked, “Brothers, why do you 
talk like this?” 

So the two told of all Sung Chiang’s goodness 
and Fan Lui said, “If Sung Chiang has so mighty 
a goodness as this such men as we must not rebel 
against Heaven. Tomorrow let us all go and give 
ourselves over to him.” 

The twain then said, ‘And for this did we 
come.” 

During that night they gathered together all 
they wanted from the lair and the next day at 
dawn the three went down the mountain to- 
gether and they went straight to the front of 
Sung Chiang’s camp and there they made obei- 
sance to the very earth. But Sung Chiang lifted 
up the three men and he asked them to come into 
the tent and there sit down. When the three saw 
that Sung Chiang had no heart of doubt toward 
them one by one each told him all their heart 
and history. And they made obeisance before all 
the chieftains and they invited them to come up 
to the lair on The Mountain Of Wild Grass And 


Rocks and there they killed cows and horses and 
feasted Sung Chiang and all the chieftains and 
they rewarded the soldiers with money. 

After the feasting was over Fan Lui made 
obeisance to Kung Sun Sheng as to his superior 
and Sung Chiang stood up and bade Kung Sun 
Sheng teach Fan Lui the magic called The Five 
Elements and The True Heart Of Heaven and 
so Fan Lui was greatly rejoiced. 

In the midst of those days they brought forth 
their cows and their horses and what treasure and 
food there was in the lair and they bound their 
goods upon the beasts and when men and horses 
were so prepared they burned the houses and 
stockades in the lair and they went with Sung 
Chiang and his comrades and all their men and 
so they went to the robbers’ lair at Liang Shan 


P’o, and of their journey there is naught to be 
told. 


Thus did Sung Chiang with all his good com- 
rades and the fighting men and horses get to the 
great lair, and even as they were about to ferry 
across they saw among the reeds near the high- 
way a tall fellow gazing at Sung Chiang and he 
made obeisance. In great haste then did Sung 
Chiang come down from his horse and he lifted 
the man up and he asked, saying, “What is your 
honored surname and what your name and 
whence do you come?” 

That fellow answered, saying, “This humble 
one is surnamed Tuan and I have a double name 
which is Ching Chu, but when men see this red 
hair of mine and my yellow beard they call me 
The Yellow Haired Dog. My ancestors were 
once men of Chu Chou and all my life I have 
lived by robbing the men of the north of their 
horses. In the spring of this year I went to the 
north and to a certain hill called Handle Of 
Spear, and there I robbed avery good horse, white 
as snow nor was there on its whole body a single 
hair of any other hue. From head to tail it was 
ten feet long and from its hoofs up it stood eight 
feet tall and that horse could run more than 
three hundred miles in a day, and it was famed 
through all the north and it was called White 
Lion That Shines In The Night. Now this horse 
was that one ridden by the son of the great king 
of the Chin country, but it was loosed there by 
the mountain and so this humble one came past 
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there and robbed it. Long have I heard far and 
wide by river and lake of the great name of Sung 
Chiang, The Opportune Rain, but there has been 
no way whereby I could meet you. Now I would 
fain have given this horse to you, Great Chief- 
tain, as an earnest so that I may come to you. But 
I did not dream as I passed by the town of Ling 
Chou and through the village of the family sur- 
named Chen that their fifth son would seize it 
from me. I said to him, ‘But this horse belongs 
to Sung Chiang of Liang Shan P’o,’ and I did not 
think that he would do what he did and fall into 
great-curses. I, humble as I be, dared not to gain- 
say him, and J ran away and came hither on pur- 
pose to tell you.” 

Now as Sung Chiang looked at this man he 
saw that although he had in truth very curly red- 
dish hair, yet he was a man above the common 
and he was pleased in heart and he said, “If it be 
so, pray come with me into the mountain lair 
and we will take counsel together.” 

Then did Sung Chiang lead this Tuan Ching 
Chu and they went into the boats and they went 
to The Golden Sands and there came ashore, and 
the great chief Ch’ao Kai and all the chieftains 
met them and brought them to the Hall Of 
Meeting, and Sung Chiang bade Fan Lui, 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun to greet all the 
chiefs, and Tuan Ching Chu was with them. 
Then was the drum in the guest hall struck and 
a feast of congratulation was prepared there. 

Now Sung Chiang, seeing how there were now 
many men and horses added to the lair and how 
from all directions goodly men came to join 
them, bade the chiefs Li Yiin and T’ao Chung 
Wang to oversee the building of new houses and 
the making of stockades about them. 

And Tuan Ching Chu again told how fair a 
horse that was and Sung Chiang bade Tai Chung 
The Magic Messenger to go to the Chen village 
and spy out where that horse was. Tai Chung 


was gone some four or five days and he came back ° 


and he told all the chieftains, saying, “In that 
Chen village there are more than three thousand 
homes and there is one among them called The 
House Of The Magistrate. Now the elder in this 
house was once a man of the country of Chin and 
his name is the old lord Chen, and he has five 
sons and they are called the Five Tigers. The 
eldest is named Chen T’u, the second is named 


- Chen Mi, the third is Chen So, the fourth is 


named Chen K’uei, the fifth is named Chen 


Sheng. These have a tutor who is named Shi 


Wen Kung, and one who aids him named Shu 
Ting. There in that village they have five or 
seven thousand men and horses and they have 
built a stockade and they have made more than 
fifty carts of war. And they have spread abroad 
their purpose that we and they shall not live at 
the same time, and they are determined to seize 
our chieftains to the very last man and so they 
are our enemies. As for that horse White Lion 
That Shines In. The Night, it is now given to the 
instructor Shi Wen Kung to ride. But there is 
something yet more hateful than this. That man | 
has made up a verse which even the children on 
the streets sing and they say, 


‘When we shake the bells for war 
Gods and devils fear the roar, 
Tron cart and iron chains, 

Strongly nailed with strongest iron, 
Have we made to waste the lair. 
We will seize the chief Ch’ao Kai, 
Living will we take Sung Chiang, 
Living also seize Wu Yung. 

Here be we Five Tigers Chen, 
Known to all beneath the heavens!” 


There is not one who does not sing this and truly 
it is so it cannot be borne any longer!” 

When Ch’ao Kai heard this he was full of a 
mighty anger and he said, “How dare these 
beasts act so without any law! This time will I 
assuredly go forth myself and if I cannot seize 
these beasts, I will not return to the mountain. 
I will use five thousand men and horses and I 
will appoint twenty chieftains to go down the 
mountain with me, but the others are to remain 
with Sung Chiang and guard the mountain.” 

On that day therefore did Ch’ao. Kai call 
forth Ling Ch’ung, Hu Yien Shu, Ch’ii Ling, - 
Mu Hung, Chang Heng, Yang Hsiung, Shih 
Hsiu, Sheng Li, Huang Hsin, Yien Shun, Teng 
Fei, Ou P’eng, Yang Ling, Liu T’ang, Juan The 
Second, Juan The Fifth, Juan The Seventh, 
P’ei Sheng, Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan, in all 
twenty chieftains, and they led with them three 
companies of horsemen down the mountain. 

Now Sung Chiang and Wu Yung and Kung 
Sun Sheng and all the chieftains went so far as 
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The Golden Sands, and as they were drinking 
wine together there blew up a mighty wind and 
it snapped off the pole of the banner Sung Chi- 
ang had had newly made. When they saw this 
every man’s face changed its hue and Wu Yung, 
seeing it, said, “Elder Brother, even as you lead 
forth the fighting men the wind arises and breaks 
off the pole of our banner and this is a very evil 
thing for war. Better then would it be if you 
delayed for a few days and then went forth to 
do battle with those men.” 

But Ch’ao Kai replied, “There are ever winds 
and clouds rising out of the heavens, and what 
is there strange in it? If we do not take advan- 
tage of the warmth of spring and if we do not 
go and if we wait until their strength is waxed 
great and then we go forth to wage our war with 
them, it will be too late. Do not stay me. This 
time I shall go forth the once, whatever befall!” 

How could Wu Yung alone restrain him? So 
Ch’ao Kai led forth his men and they ferried 
across the waters, and Sung Chiang returned to 
the mountain lair and secretly he bade Tai 
Chung to go down the mountains and spy for 
what might befall. 


Let it be told now of Ch’ao Kai as he led 
forth his five thousand horsemen and the twenty 
chieftains, and they came near to the village of 
Chen and opposite them were the stockades and 
on that day he led forth his chieftains mounted 
upon their horses and they went to look at that 
village. Now as these goodly fellows reined ‘in 
their horses and looked about them they saw a 
man seated upon a horse come flying out of a 
willow wood and with him were seven or eight 
hundred men. In the midst of them was a goodly 
fellow and it was the fourth son of the family 
of Chen. who was named Chen K’uei, and in a 
great voice he shouted forth, “You are those 
small thieves of Liang Shan P’o, and you are 
rebels against the Emperor! I shall seize you 
and drag you to court and claim my reward! 
Heaven gives me this chance and why do you 
still sit astride your horses, and to what hour 
will you sit there waiting?” 

Then did Ch’ao Kai fall into a mighty wrath, 
and when he turned his head to look there was 
a warrior who leaped out upon his horse and it 
was none other than that goodly fellow of the 


mountain lair, The Leopard Headed Ling 
Ch’ung. The two whirled their horses about and 
they fought more than twenty rounds and Chen 
K’uei perceived that he could not overcome Ling 
Ch’ung. Therefore he drew back his weapon and 
turned his horse and went back into the wood, 
and Ling Ch’ung held his horse and did not pur- 
sue him. Then Ch’ao Kai led his men back into 
their encampment that they might take counsel 
together as to how to attack the village of Chen. 
And Ling Ch’ung said, “Tomorrow let us go to 
the mouth of the village and there stir up battle 
and we will see what they have of skill and men 
and then we can take counsel again.” 

The next day therefore as soon as dawn came 
Ch’ao Kai led the five thousand horsemen to the 
mouth of the village of Chen and there was a 
wild but level plain there. When they had 
formed themselves upon that they struck the 
drums and shouted their cry of battle. Then from 
the wall of the village there sounded the noise 
of fireballs and a great company of men and 
horses came forth. In a line in front of them were 
seven good fellows and in the center of them 
was that instructor Shi Wen Kung. To the left 
of him was the assistant instructor Shu Ting, 
and on the right was the old lord of the Chen 
family, and Chen T’u. To the right beyond were 
Chen Mi and Chen K’uei and to the left beyond 
were Chen Sheng and Chen So, and they were 
all armored from head to foot. Then the instruc- 
tor Shi Wen Kung turned himself and thrust 
his arrows into their quiver and the horse upon 
which he sat was that White Lion That Shines 
In The Night. In his hand he bore a square bat- 
tle axe. ‘ 

Then three blows were struck upon the drum 
and from among the ranks of the Chen village 
there were seen to come forth several carts and 
they were placed before the ranks. And Chen 
T’u pointed at the enemy and he began to curse, 
saying, ‘“You thieves and rebels against the Em- 
peror! Do you not see our carts for prisoners? 
If I kill every one of you yet would I not be 
called a good fellow! I shall catch you every 
man alive and fasten you into these carts and 
take you to the eastern capital, and only thus 
will the power of the Five Tigers be shown 
forth! Turn to us quickly, then, and kneel be- 
fore us and there may yet be a way for you!” 
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But Ch’ao Kai when he heard this was full 
of great wrath and he lifted his weapon and he 
urged on his horse and he dashed at Chen T’u 
and all his men rushed forward as one. Then 
were the men on both sides fighting and strug- 
gling in confusion and gradually step by step 
the men and horsemen of the Chen family were 
forced back into their village, and Ling Ch’ung 
and Hu Yien Shu rushed to the east and to the 
west killing as they went, but seeing that the 
roadways were not good, they hastened back and 
withdrew their soldiers. On that day both sides 
lost many men and many horses. 

Then Ch’ao Kai went back to his camp and 
there was in truth sorrow in his heart. All the 
warriors besought him, saying, ““Elder Brother, 
pray ease your heart and open it wide. Do not 
close melancholy within and so harm your body. 
When our elder brother Sung Chiang sallied 
forth with the men there were times when he 
too was vanquished. Come what may, we will 
conquer and return to the lair. In the confusion 
of battle today both sides lost men and horses, 
nor did we only lose. Why then should you be 
so sorrowful ?” 

But still Ch’ao Kai was melancholy and there 
was no joy in him. Thereafter each day for three 
days he went out to do battle but each day there 
' was not one of the enemy to be seen. 

On the fourth day there came suddenly two 
priests and they came to Ch’ao Kai’s tent there 
to make obeisance and the fighting men led them 
into the tent. And the two priests knelt down 
and made report, ““We are two priests set to 
watch the temple on the mountain and our tem- 


ple is continually harassed by the Five Tigers . 


of the Chen family. They come thither to destroy 
and there is nothing of gold or treasure which 
they have not asked of us. Now we two know 
very well where they are and where they go and 
how they come in, and we know it all. Therefore 
we have come hither today on a purpose to make 
our obeisance before the great chieftain and 
we will lead you to where they are encamped, 
that you may go in and seize them. If they can 
all be driven out, then happy will we be.” 

Now Ch’ao Kai heard this with much-pleasure 
and he invited the two priests to be seated and 
he gave them wine and food. There was only 
Ling Ch’ung who, seeing it, exhorted Ch’ao Kai, 


saying, “Elder Brother, do not heed what they 
say. It may be there is a plot in what they say.” 

- But Ch’ao Kai replied, ‘And how could two 
priests be willing to lie like that? Long have we 
of Liang Shan P’o done such deeds as are good 
nor have we robbed the lands through which we 
passed, and what enmity have these two with 
us that they should come hither to deceive? 
Doubtless the Chen family cannot conquer us 
at any odds, and why do you suspect these? 
Brother,.do not have a suspicious heart and so 
perhaps lose the chance of a great deed. I will 
go forth myself this night.” 

Then did Ling Ch’ung beseech him bitterly 
and he said, ‘‘Elder Brother, do not go forth at 
this time. I will take half the men myself and 
go forth to their camp. Do you but stand outside 
to aid me if need comes.” 

But Ch’ao Kai made answer, ‘And if I will 
not go, who will be willing to lead them? Do 
you stay outside with half the men for aid.” 

Then Ling Ch’ung asked, ‘Elder Brother, 
and whom will you take for this battle?” 

Ch’ao Kai replied, ‘Count out ten chieftains 
and divide two thousand five hundred men and 
let them go.” And the ten chieftains were Liu 
T’ang, Hu Yien Shu, Juan The Second, Ou 
P’eng, Juan The Fifth, Yien Shun, Juan The 
Seventh, Tu Ch’ien, P’ei Sheng and Sung Wan. 

On that night when these had eaten they took 
the bells from the horses and the men put each 
a bit of wood in his mouth and when the night 
was at its blackest hour they went silently with 
the two priests and they went straight to that 
temple. Now when Ch’ao Kai looked at it he 
saw it to be a very ancient temple and he came 
down from his horse and went within, and he 
saw there were no priests there. Then he asked 
those two priests, “How is it that in so large a 
temple there is not one priest?” 

The priests replied, ‘Those beasts of the Chen 
family have so troubled them they have driven 
them all away and in despair they went every - 
man to his own home again. There is but an old 
abbot here and a few attendants who live be- 
hind the temple in the court of the pagoda. Leave 
your horse and your men here now and wait un- 
til the end of the watch when we will lead you 
to the camp.” ! 

Ch’ao Kai asked, ‘‘And where is their camp?” 
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The priests replied, ‘““They have four encamp- 
ments, but the north camp is where the Chen 
brothers are with their men. If you destroy that 
one camp then are the others vanquished also.” 

Again Ch’ao Kai asked, “And when can we 
gov’ | 

The priests replied, “It is now but the second 
watch of the night. Wait until the third watch 
and they will be all unprepared.” 

So Ch’ao Kai listened then-and he heard the 
sound of the watch being beaten in the streets 
of the village, and after a while he could hear 
it no more. Again he heard the sound of the half 
watch, and after this he heard no more. Then 
the priests said, “Now they are all asleep and 
- wecan go.” 

So the priests led the way, and Ch’ao Kai led 
with him some of the warriors and they mounted 
their horses and they led with them the fighting 
men and left the temple. When they had gone 
less than two miles they could not see the two 
priests in the darkness and the men in front 
dared not go on, for as they looked about them 
they saw the roads leading in all directions nor 
could they see any house at all. Then were the 
fighting men agitated and they went to make re- 
port to Ch’ao Kai and Hu Yien Shu gave the 
order to turn back with all speed. But when they 
had gone less than a hundred paces they heard 
the mingled sounds of drums and gongs and 
there was such a shouting as shook the very earth. 
Suddenly they saw torches flaming everywhere. 

Then did Ch’ao Kai and his warriors seek for 
a path of escape and they had but gone two 
bends of a road when they fell upon a company 
of horsemen and from these came scattered ar- 
rows. With a slash one of the arrows struck 
Ch’ao Kai full in the face and he fell from his 
horse. But the three Juan brothers, Liu T’ang, 
P’ei Sheng, these five chieftains, risked their lives 
and they ran forward and lifted Ch’ao Kai upon 
his horse again, and they fought their way 
through to the village. At the mouth of the vil- 
lage Ling Ch’ung and the others were waiting 
to aid them, and only then could they make a 
stand. The two armies there opposed fought un- 
till dawn and then each returned to its camp. 

Now when Ling Ch’ung returned and counted 
the men, of the chieftains, Yien Shun, Ou P’eng, 
Sung Wan and Tu Ch’ien had one by one es- 


caped with their lives. Of the two thousand five 
hundred men and horses who had been led forth 
there were left but one thousand and two or 
three hundred and they returned to the camp 
only because they had followed Hu Yien Shu. 

Now when all the chieftains came to see Ch’ao 
Kai they saw the arrow had struck full into his 
cheek, and when it was pulled out the blood 
flowed so freely that Ch’ao Kai fell to the ground 
and when they looked at the arrow there were 
three letters upon it which said “Shi Wen 
Kung.” Then Ling Ch’ung called out, “Bring 


forth that medicine for wounds which is called 


The Golden Spear!” 

But this arrow was a poisoned arrow and 
Ch’ao Kai had received the poison into himself 
and already he could not speak. Then Ling 
Ch’ung commanded that he be put into a cart 
and he bade Liu T’ang and the three Juan broth- 
ers and Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan to go back 
first with Ch’ao Kai to the great lair. As for the 
other fourteen chiefs, they were to take counsel 
together in the lair. Then Ling Ch’ung said, 
“Tonight our chieftain Ch’ao Kai returns to the 
lair, and we did not dream such a thing would 
come to pass. It is because of that sudden great 
evil wind. We ought therefore to gather to- 
gether our men and return with all speed also. 
Yet we must wait for the command of our elder 
brother Sung Chiang to come down to us before 
we can return, for having but half completed 
our victory over this Chen village, it will not be 
well if we depart.” 

Thus in the fifth watch of that night when 
the sky was turning faintly to dawn the fourteen 
chieftains were there in the camp sighing and 
full of unease and they were fain to do this and 
that and yet nothing seemed well for them to do. 
Suddenly they saw a man of theirs come in from 
the road who made report, saying, “There are 
in front of us four or five ranks of horsemen who 
are charging hither and I cannot count how 
many torches there are.” 

Ling Ch’ung heard this and all the chieftains 
sprang on their horses and it was true that on 
all sides the mountains were alight with the flare 
of torches and it was as bright as day with their 
light. On all four sides the sounds of shouting 
came to the camp. Then Ling Ch’ung led the 


_ chieftains and they did not go out to do combat, 
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but they took up their camp and with all their 
men they retreated. Behind them the horsemen 
of the Chen family pursued with all vigor and 
thus one army retreated and the other fought, 
and only when some twenty miles had been 
passed did they separate. 

When the robbers counted their number once 
more they had lost some five to seven hundred 
men. After such a great vanquishment they re- 
treated with haste into the paths they knew and 
they returned to the great mountain lair. _ 

When all the chiefs had crossed the waters 
and ascended the mountain they went to see 
how the chieftain Ch’ao Kai was. Already he 
could take neither water nor rice, and he ate no 
food at all, and his whole body was swollen and 
Sung Chiang stayed continually by his bedside 
mourning and weeping, and all the chiefs stood 
about the curtains of his bed. In the third watch 
of that night Ch’ao Kai’s illness grew yet more 
grave. Then he turned his head and he looked 
at Sung Chiang and he gave command thus: 
“Good Brother, do not blame me for what I say. 
Whoever captures that one whose arrow smote 
me, let that one be chief of the lair.” 

When he finished his speaking he closed his 
eyes and so he died. 

Now all the chieftains had heard what Ch’ao 
Kai said as he died. But as for Sung Chiang, 
' when he saw that Ch’ao Kai was dead he let his 
voice out in mighty weeping and he wept as 
though for his own parents. Then the chieftains 
led him out exhorting him to come and do what 
remained for him to do, and Wu Yung and 
Kung Sun Sheng exhorted him, saying, “Elder 
Brother, do not grieve thus. The birth and death 
of man are certain and fixed, and why then grieve 
so bitterly? Pray come now and do the great 
deeds that must still be done.” 

So Sung Chiang ceased his weeping then and 
he commanded that fragrant water be fetched 
to wash the corpse and that garments and head 
covering be put upon it. When this was all done, 
the corpse was brought into the Hall Of Meet- 
ing and thither the chieftains came to make 
sacrifice. 

Then inner and outer coffins were made for 
the dead chieftain and he was laid in it and he 
lay in state in the Hall Of Meeting, and over 
him was hung a spirit canopy of silk. At the head 


of the coffin was placed a spirit tablet and upon 
it was written, “The Spirit Tablet Of The Great 
Lord Of Liang Shan P’o, The Heavenly King 
Ch’ao Kai.” 

From Sung Chiang down every chieftain wore 
deepest mourning and the captains and lesser 
robbers wore upon their hats the signs of mourn- 
ing. And Ling Ch’ung took that arrow and he 
placed it at the head of the coffin as a sign of 


‘sacrifice. Within the lair was set up a long scroll 


of cloth upon which was writ the tale of Ch’ao 
Kai, and the priests from temples near the great 
lair were called in to sing their chants of the 
dead and so escort the soul of Ch’ao Kai to the 
regions where it must go. 

Every day Sung Chiang led all those of the 
lair in mourning nor had he heart to attend to 
any affairs. But Ling Ch’ung and Wu Yung and 
Kung Sun Sheng and all the other chieftains 


.took counsel together and they said, “We will 


choose Sung Chiang as lord of the lair and we 
will all obey his commands.” 


On the morning of the next day incense and 
flowers and candles were prepared and Ling 
Ch’ung was first and he went with the others 
and they asked Sung Chiang to come into the 
Hall Of Meeting and there they sat in their 
places. And Ling Ch’ung opened the matter and 
he said, “Elder Brother, hear what I humbly 
say. “The state may not for one day be without 
a sovereign nor a house for one day without a 
head.’ Our chieftain Ch’ao Kai has returned to 
Heaven, and how can our lair be without a lord? 
All within the four seas have heard of your great 
name, our Elder Brother. Let us therefore choose 
a lucky day and on that day do you become lord 
of our lair, and we will all obey your good 
commands.” 

But Sung Chiang made answer, “At the hour 
when The Heavenly King Ch’ao Kai died he 
commanded, ‘Let him who captures Shi Wen 
Kung be the lord of the lair.” This command 
you do all know. There the arrow is still, and 
can you forget it? I have not yet taken revenge 
nor have I wiped away our hatred and how can 
I take this place therefore?” 

Then Wu Yung said, “Although Ch’ao Kai 
The Heavenly King did so speak, and although 
that man has not yet been captured, yet we can- 
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not for a single day be without a lord in our lair. 
If you will not take this place, my Elder Brother, 
which of these men who are all beneath your 
hand dare take it? These men are of one heart 
toward you nor is there one who dares speak 
otherwise. Therefore take this place for the time, 
Elder Brother, and wait until another time for 
some other plan.” 

So Sung Chiang replied, “Sir Counselor, you 
have spoken very well. For the time then will 
I take this place. When on another day revenge 
has been made and the anger wiped away he 
who takes captive Shi Wen Kung, whoever he 
be, he shall have this place.” 

Then did Li K’uei, The Black Whirlwind, 
cry out from where he stood to one side, saying, 
“Elder Brother, I say do not speak of being only 
lord of our lair, for if you were to be the great 
Emperor of Sung you could be him very well!” 

Then did Sung Chiang reply in great wrath, 
‘This black fellow again speaks like a fool! And 
if you speak so foolishly again I will cut out 
that tongue of yours!” 

But Li K’uei replied,’ “But I did not-say I 
would not have you be him—TI said I would 
have you be Emperor, and why do you say you 
will cut my tongue out?” 

Then Wu Yung said, “This fellow under- 
stands nothing. The others among us are not so 
foolish as he. Pray cease your wrath, then, and 
think of greater things to be done.” 

Now when Sung Chiang had burned incense, 
Ling Ch’ung and Wu Yung led him to the high- 
est seat and they placed him there in the center. 
At the left and the seat next in rank was Wu 
Yung, and the right and the third seat was Kung 
Sun Sheng. To the left again sat Ling Ch’ung, 
and to the right again was Hu Yien Shu. When 
Sung Chiang was thus seated, all took their 
places and then Sung Chiang said, ““This humble 
one does not but for the time being sit in this 
seat, and I do it only that I may serve you, my 
Brothers. We have the same heart and mind, 
like limbs upon the same body are we, and thus 


united must we work righteousness for Heaven. - 


Now in our lair have we many men and many 
horses nor can we compare ourselves to what we 
once were. I do therefore ask you, my Brothers, 
to divide yourselves into six camps and let us 
change the name of this Hall Of Meeting to the 


Hall Of Loyalty And Righteousness. To the 
four sides of this hall let four camps be built, 
and on the back of the mountain let two lesser 
camps be made. To the front of the mountain 
where the three passes stand there is an encamp- 
ment upon the water, and there are the two 
small encampments upon the shores. I do pray 
you, my Brothers, that you will divide your- 
selves and go to govern these camps. In this Hall 
Of Loyalty And Righteousness I myself will 
live in the first place. Wu Yung shall have the 
second, the third shall be given to Kung Sun 
Sheng, the fourth to Hua Yung, the fifth to 
Ch’ing Ming, the sixth to Li Fang, and the 
seventh to Kao Shen. 

“Tn the camp to the left the first place shall be 
given to Ling Ch’ung, the second to Liu T’ang, 
the third to Shih Chin, the fourth to Yang 
Hsiung; the fifth to Shih Hsiu, the sixth to Tu 
Ch’ien and the seventh to Sung Wan. In the 
camp to the right the first is to be Hu Yien Shu, 


the second Chu T’ung, the third Tai Chung, the 


fourth Mu Hung, the fifth Li K’uei, the sixth 
Ou P’eng, the seventh Mu Ch’un. In the camp 
to the front the first is to be Li Yiin, the second 
Ch’ii Ling, the third Lu Chi Shen, the fourth Mu 
Sung, the fifth Yang Chi, the sixth Ma Ling, 
the seventh Shih En. In the camp to the rear the 
first is to be Ch’ai Chin, the second Sheng Li, the 
third Huang Hsin, the fourth Han T’ao, the 
fifth P’eng Ch’i, the sixth Teng Fei, the seventh 
Hsiieh Yung. In the camp upon the waters the 
first is to be Li Chiin, the second Juan The Sec- 
ond, the third Juan The Fifth, the fourth Juan 
The Seventh, the fifth Chang Heng, the sixth 
Chang Shun, the seventh T’ung Wei, the eighth 
T’ung Meng. In the six camps there are to be in 
all forty-three chieftains. 

“To guard the first pass upon the mountain 
there are appointed Lei Heng and Fan Lui. To 
guard the second pass are appointed Hsieh Chen 
and Hsieh Pao. To guard the third pass are ap- 
pointed Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun. To the 
small camp upon The Golden Sands are to go 
Yien Shun, Chen T’ien Shou, K’ung Ming and 
Kung Liang, and these four men are to be there 
as guards. In the small camp upon the beach 
called The Duck’s Bill there are to be Li Chung, 
Chou T’ung, Chou Yuen and Chou Jun, and 
these four are to guard there. Of the two small 
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camps to the rear of the mountain there is one to 


the left upon dry land and there are to be Wang _ 


The Dwarf Tiger, The Ten Foot Green Snake 
and Ch’ao Cheng. In the right camp and it is also 
upon land, there are to be Chu Wu, Ch’en Abe 
and Yang Ch’un and these six must guard the 
rear of the mountain. 

“In the Hall Of Loyalty And Righteousness 
in the room to the east the one in change of let- 
ters shall be Siao Jang; the one in charge of re- 
wards and punishments shall be P’ei Hsiian. The 
one in charge of the seals shall be Ching Ta 
Chien. He in charge of the moneys is to be 
Chiang Ching. In the room to the right the one in 
charge of the fireballs shall be Ling Chen. He in 
charge of the boat building shall be Meng K’an. 
He in charge of the making armors is Hou Chien. 
He who shall tend to the building of the walls 
of the lair is T’ao Chung Wang. In the rooms 
behind the hall there are men who must labor 
also and the one who is to be chief of the build- 
ing of houses is Li Yiin; he in charge of the iron 
smithery shall be T’ang Lung. He in charge of 
the making of wines and vinegars shall be Chu 
Fu. In charge of the preparing of meals and 
feasts shall be Sung Ch’ing. In charge of miscel- 
laneous goods are Tu Hsing and Pei Sheng. 

“There are at the foot of the mountain four 
wine shops whose purpose it is to spy. These are 
already given to Chu Kuei, Yo Ho, Shih Ch’ien, 
Li Li, Sheng Sing, The Goodwife Ku, Chang 
Ch’ing and The Goodwife Sheng. In charge of 
the horses from the north there shall be Yang 
Ling, Shih Yung and Tuan Ching Chu. 

“All these I have appointed, and now let every 
man begin his duty, and let no one disobey me.” 

From that time when Sung Chiang became 
lord of that lair, did all those chieftains in the 
mountain lair, both great and small, follow him 
with a single heart. 

On the next day Sung Chiang took counsel 
with all the chieftains and he said, “I had the 
purpose to seek revenge for The Heavenly King 
Ch’ao Kai and to lead out soldiers to fight this vil- 
lage of Chen. But then I bethought myself that 
although a man has lost his parents yet can he not 


do all he will. We must wait the hundred days 


of mourning and then go forth with soldiers.” 
So the chieftains obeyed what Sung Chiang 
had said and they remained in the mountain lair 


and every day they did good deeds in that they 
had chants read in memory of Ch’ao Kai. 

One day they invited thither a priest whose 
name was.Ta Yuen and he was the abbot in a 
great temple called the Temple Of The Beauti- 
ful Dragon at the city of Ta Ming Fu, which 
was under the rule of the northern capital. In 
his wandering he came past this mountain, and 
so he was asked to come to be one of the priests to 
chant in the lair. Now in the midst of idle talk 
while they were at a meal Sung Chiang asked 
this priest concerning what famous people were 
at the northern capital and that priest replied, 
“Sir Chief, how is it you have not heard of The 


- Jade Ch’i Lin of Hopei?’ 


Sung Chiang heard this and suddenly he be- 
thought himself and he said, “See how I do for- 
get things even before old age is come! In the 
northern capital there is indeed a great and rich 
man surnamed Lu and his double name is Chin 
I, and his nickname is The Jade Ch’i Lin. There 
are three men in Hopei who have great fame and 
he is one among these three. His ancestors were 
men of the northern capital. And how skilled he 
is in arms! There is none equal to him under 
Heaven in the use of the club and the staff. If we 
could gain this man to our lair what further sor- 
row could there be in my heart?” 

Then Wu Yung smiled and said, “And why 
do you let this desire pass, my Brother? If you 
long for this man to come to our lair, what is 
there hard about it?” 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “But he is the . 
richest man‘in the city of Ta Ming Fu, and how 
can we gain him here to be a robber?’ 

Wu Yung replied, “I have long thought on 
that man also, but in these few days I have some- 
what forgot him. I will use some small guile or 
other and beguile that man into coming to our 
lair.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Men do all call you 
The Great Intelligence and truly is this name a 
good one. Dare I ask what plot it is that you will 
use so that you can beguile him into coming up 
the mountain?” 


Then without. haste and without speed Wu 
Yung told forth his plot and because of this Lu 
Chiin I left behind his treasures of silks and of 
flowers and of jewels and he came to the pools 
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where dragons are and to the dens where tigers 
live. Truly was it 


For one man who became a robber chief 
A mighty people suffered wars and grief. 


How then did Wu Yung beguile Lu Chiin I to 
come to the-mountain lair? Pray hear it told in 
the next chapter. 


: Charter 60 


WU YUNG BEGUILES 
THE JADE CH’I LIN. 
CHANG SHUN BY NIGHT 
DISTURBS THE 
GOLDEN 

SANDS 


IT IS oe when this priest 


of ‘the temple called The Beautiful Dragon 
spoke of the most excellent one called The Jade 
Ch’i Lin, Lu Chiin I, and gave his name to Sung 
Chiang, Wu Yung said, “I will trust to this tire- 
less three-inch tongue of mine and I will talk Lu 
Chiin I into coming to the mountain, and it will 
be as easy as though I thrust my hand into a bag 
and brought up what I wished. I do but lack a 
special hideous fellow to go with me.” 

Before he had finished speaking there was seen 


The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and he cried out , 


in a loud voice, saying, “Elder Brother, and my 
Chieftain, I, your brother, will go with you!” 

But Sung Chiang shouted out, “Brother, stay! 
If there are to be fires lit in front of winds or if 
men are to be killed behind words, or if houses 
are to be robbed, or if any city or town is to be at- 
tacked; then we can use you very well. But this 
is a very nice, dainty plot and how can aman like 
you go forth to do it?” 

Li K’uei said, “Well and you need not make 
an ado! If you do hold me too hideous and you 


129 


hate me because of it, well—and I will not go! 


Then Sung Chiang said, “It is not that I de- 
spise you, but there are many in Ta Ming Fu now 
who catch robbers and I do fear lest there be one 
who sees what you are and so may you lose your 
life for naught.” 

But Li Kuei cried out, saying, “It is naught to 
me! If I do not go it matters naught, but I think 
there is no other suited to the counselor’s pur- 
pose.”’ 

Then Wu Yung said, “If you will obey me in 
three things I will take you with me. If you can- 
not obey them, then stay behind in the lair.” 

At this Li K’uei cried, ‘““You need not say only 
three things—though there are thirty yet would 
I do them all!” 

But Wu Yung said, “Here is the first thing. 
Your desire for drinking wine is like a mighty 
fire but from today on you must leave off drink- 
ing, and you may drink no more until you return. 
The second thing is that you must disguise your- 
self as a Taoist attendant priest and follow me, 
and whatever I tell you you are not to disobey. 
The third is the hardest of all. From tomorrow 
on you are to be silent and talk no more and you 
are to pretend that you are deaf and dumb. If 
you can fulfill these three things, then will I take 
you with me.” 

Then Li Kuei said, “Not to drink wine, and 
to pretend to be a Taoist—these I can do, but to 
shut this mouth of mine and say nothing is like 
being stifled to death!” 

But Wu Yung replied, “If you open your 
mouth once there will trouble come of it.” 

So Li K’uei said, “Well, and it is easy, too. I 
will put a copper penny in my mouth as a dead 
man does and I can do it.” 

Then all the chieftains laughed and how 
could they exhort him more? On that day a feast 
was made in the Hall Of Loyalty And Right- 
eousness to speed them on their way and that 
night each went to his rest. 

On the next day at dawn Wu Yung prepared 
his goods for the journey and he bade Li K’uei 
make himself into a Taoist attendant priest and 
take up the load and go down the mountain. And 
Sung Chiang and all the chieftains escorted them 
to The Golden Sands and there he thrice com- 
manded Wu Yung, saying, “Take every heed 
and do not let this Li K’uei make any sort of 
misstep.” 
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Then Wu Yung and Li K’uei bade farewell 
to the chieftains and Sung Chiang and the others 
returned to the lair. 


Let it be told further of Wu Yung and Li 
K’uei. The two men went toward the northern 
capital and they were gone for four or five days 
and every day when the night fell they went into 
an inn and there rested, and as soon as day was 
light they set forth again. Upon that whole way 
Wu Yung ruled Li K’uei very bitterly hard. 
When they had thus gone for several days they 
came to an inn on the outskirts of the northern 
capital and there they stayed. Now on that night 
when Li K’uei went into the kitchen to prepare 
food he struck a serving man of the inn with such 
a blow from his fist that the fellow spat blood. 
Then the serving man went in to tell Wu Yung 
and he said,*‘‘That deaf and dumb Taoist fol- 
lower of yours is too fierce. Today I did light the 
stove a little late, and he struck me so I spat 
blood.” 

In great haste then did Wu Yung make apolo- 
gies and he gave the man some ten strings of 
cash with which to heal himself and Wu Yung 
himself reproached Li K’uei, and of this no more 
need be told. 


But after the night was passed when they rose 
the next day at dawn and had prepared some 
food and eaten it, Wu Yung called Li Kuei 
into his room and he commanded him, saying, 
“You would have your way and come with me 
and yet all the way along you have been a worry 
tome fit to be my death! Today when we go into 
the city do you remember it is no place to play 
the clown and you are not to make me lose my 
life.’ ; 

Li K’uei said, “And do I not know this very 
well 2” 

But Wu Yung spoke again, “I will set a secret 
sign for you. If I shake my head then you are not 
to move.” ° 

When Li K’uei had given his promise.the two 
made ready there in the inn and then went into 
the city. Now Wu Yung wore a black silk hand- 
kerchief that came to his eyebrows and he wore 
a black-edged white silk Taoist robe, and about 
his waist he tied a girdle of many colors, andon 
his feet he wore square-toed black cloth boots. 


In his hand he carried a staff with a bell on the 
end, and the staff was made of brass melted with 
gold. And Li K’uei wore false brownish hair and 
into the sides he thrust two bone pins upon which 
to coil the hair and he wore a short reddish-black 
robe of coarse cloth, and about his waist he tied 
a girdle of mixed hues. Upon his feet he wore a 
pair of rough mountain shoes, and he carried a 
staff higher than his head. Upon the staff hung a 
paper sign upon which was written, 


“To have your life and fortune told, 
The price is but an ounce of gold.” 


When the two had thus disguised themselves 
they locked the door of their room and they left 
the inn and they came to the southern part of the 
city. Now these were the times when there were 
robbers in every part of the land and in every 
least small town or city there were imperial sol- 
diers to seize them. This northern capital was the 
chief place in Hopei and the governor was the 
one surnamed Liang who guarded that place 
very well with a great army, and how could there 
be aught but the most perfect order? 


But let it be told further of Wu Yung and Li 
Kuei. These two went swaying as they walked 
in seeming idleness and they came to the city gate 
and there were some forty or fifty soldiers there 


. and they surrounded the officer who sat there as 


guard to the gate and Wu Yung came forward 
and made obeisance and the officer asked him, 
saying, “Sir Scholar, from whence have you 
come?” 

Wu Yung answered, saying, ‘This humble 
one is surnamed Chang and named Yung. This 
attendant of mine is surnamed Li and we travel 
far and wide telling fortunes for a living, and we 
come hither to this place to cast horoscopes for 
people.” And he brought forth from his person 
a false passport, and he gave it to the officer to 
see. 

Then several men spoke and said, “But this 
cursed Taoist attendant’s eyes do look like a very 
robber’s eyes!” 

Now when Li K’uei heard this he was angry 
and was even about to do battle when in great 
haste Wu Yung shook his head and Li K’uei 
hung his head. Then Wu Yung made apologies 
to the officer and he said, “It is hard for this 
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humble one to tell all in a few words. This at- 
tendant of mine is both deaf and dumb, and he is 
but wild fierce strength. But he is one of our 
family and I could do naught but bring him 
forth with me, although such as he understands 
nothing of how to behave. I pray you will for- 
give him.” 

Then he bade the officer farewell and went on 
his way, and Li K’uei followed behind him, but 
~ as he followed he lifted his feet very high and 
put them down very slowly and thus they went 
into the heart of the city. Then Wu Yung shook 
the bell upon the staff in his hand and he chante 
a rune and he sang, : 


“Kan Lo early became great, 
Chi Ya was so very late. 
Yien Huei died at thirty-two, 
P’eng Chu lived eight centuries through. 
Fan Tan dwelled in poverty sore, 
Shih Ch’ung had all he wanted and more. 
Thus life is never the same for all, 
Some are great and some are small. 
The year, the month, the day, the hour— 
When men are born, I know their dower.” 


And he cried, ‘Here is your fortune! Here is 
your life foretold! What your birth, what your 
death, what your riches, what your poverty—if 
you would know your future, then give me but 
an ounce of gold!” 

When he had thus cried out he again shook the 
bell, and there followed after him some fifty or 
sixty of the little children of that city, laughing 
as they ran. Thus going to and fro Wu Yung 
came to the gates of the treasury house of the 
lord Lu, and nodding his head and ringing his 
bell he passed by and then he came back again, 
and behind him the children followed in ever 
greater crowds. 

Now the lord Lu was at that very hour sitting 
in his treasury and he was watching those in the 
treasury as they cared for his treasure when he 
heard the sound of many people in the streets 
and he called his chief treasurer and he asked, 
saying, ““Why is there this ado upon the street?” 

The treasurer replied, “Truly it is a merry 
sight. There upon the street is a Taoist who is a 
fortune teller and he is come from other parts 
and there he is on the street doing his business, 
and for an ounce of gold he will tell a man’s life. 


But who would spare the money ? There is an at- 
tendant who follows after him, a very filthy 
hideous fellow to see, and the way he walks is 
like no way at all, so that the children follow 
after him laughing.” 

Then Lu Chiin I said, “If this man speaks so 
high, he must have very high learning too. Bid 
him come hither for me.” 

In great haste therefore the treasurer went out 
and called, “Sir, the honorable lord calls you.” 

Wu Yung asked, “And what honorable lord is 
it who calls me?’ 

The treasurer replied, “It is the honorable 
lord Lu.” 

Then Wu Yung went with his attendant and 
they lifted up the curtain and entered into the 
hall. Then Wu Yung bade Li K’uei sit upon the 
high, goose-backed seat to wait, and he turned 
toward the front, and then made obeisance be- 
fore the lord Lu. Then Lu Chiin I rose and re- 
turned the obeisance and asked, “Sir, where is 
your honored village and what is your high sur- 
name and what your noble name?” 

Wu Yung answered, “This humble one is sur- 
named Chang and my name is Yung, and my 
nickname is Heavenly Mouth, and my ancestors 
were men of Shantung. I have a way whereby I 
can foretell a man’s life before ever he is born, 
and I know when he is to be born and when he 
is to die, but I ask for an ounce of gold before I 
am willing to tell.” ; 

Then Lu Chiin I invited Wu Yung to come 
into an inner small room and there they seated 
themselves in place. When they had drunk tea 
Lu Chiin I commanded his treasurer to go and 
fetch an ounce or two of shining gold for the fee 
and he said, “I do pray you, Sir Teacher, to tell 
what my fate is to be, and whether it be good or 
ae 

Wu Yung replied, “Pray then give me your 
hour, year, month and day so that I can tell it.” 

But Lu Chin I said, “Sir, a nobleman asks 
only what his evil fate is to be, not what his for- 
tune. You need not tell me how I shall be rich— 
only tell me how it is with me now. I am now 
thirty-two years old. I was born in the first year 
of the cycle, in the second moon of that year and 
the third day and in the fourth watch at the time 
of the rabbit.” 

Then Wu Yung brought out a handful of 
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iron symbols for fortune telling and he shook 
them once together and took up one of them and 
he shouted out mightily in astonishment and he 
cried, ‘How strange a thing!” 

In sudden fn Lu Chin I asked, “What 
strange and fearsome thing is there now in this 
life of mine?” 

Wu Yung said, “Sir, it is so strange that if I 
tell you you will blame me for it.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “But I would pray you, 
Sir Teacher, to tell me, who am a man confused, 
and though yes tell me it is evil it matters 
naught.” 

So Wu Yung said, ‘In this life of yours it can 
be seen that in less than a hundred days there 
will be the curse of blood splashed out; nor can 
you longer keep your treasure. You will have 
already died under another’s sword!” 

Then Lu Chiin I laughed and said, “Sir 
Teacher, you have made a mistake. I live within 
the northern capital and I have been rich from 
my childhood up nor for a hundred generations 
have the men of my house committed a crime 
against the Emperor, nor has there ever been a 
woman twice married. Moreover, I have ever 
been careful in the carrying on of my affairs. I 
have never done that which is against law, and 
what was not mine J have not wanted. How then 
can there be the curse of spilled blood?” 

Then did Wu Yung’s face change its hue and 
he returned the piece of gold and stood up and 
went away, and he sighed and said, “Men under 
Heaven do ever wish to hear only what is in ac- 
cordance with their own desire and what suits 
them and sounds fair. Let be—let be, then! 


‘T have pointed the road both clear and straight 
He turns upon me with looks of hate.’ 


Well, and I will go, then!” 

Then Lu Chiin I said, “Sir Teacher, cease 
your wrath. I did but speak in merriment, for in 
truth I do desire to hear what you have to teach 
me.” 

Wu Yung said, “It has ever been that plain 
talk is hard to believe.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “I do desire to hear you. 
I do but hope you will keep nothing hidden from 
me.” 

So Wu Yung said, ‘‘The fortune that is yours 
is altogether good except there is this one year 


which is contrary to the year of your birth and so 
this evil fate is there, and it lies within the next 
hundred days, and your head and your body are 
fated to lie in two different places. This destiny 
comes assuredly from Heaven nor can you escape 
it by any means.” 

Lu Chin I asked, “And can there be no way to 
hide myself from it?” 

Wu Yung again shook the iron symbols and 
to himself he muttered, ‘“There is but one way 
and it is to go to the southeast which corresponds’ 
upon the horoscope to fire, more than three hun- 
dred miles away, and there can you hide from 
this trouble. There though you may suffer a 
little, it will be but little.” 

Lu Chiin I said, “If I can only escape this trial 
then will I reward you heavily with every sort of 
treasure.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “I have four rhymes of 
verse regarding the period of your birth. I will 
say them and do.you write them upon.the wall. 
If later it happens as J have said, then you will 
know I have a very magic lore.” 

So Lu Chiin I called for brush and ink and 
there he wrote upon the wall at a place as high 
as his head and Wu Yung spoke the four lines 
and he said, 


“A nobleman stands in a boat on the lake, 
Turns he here or there his fear to slake? 
Turns he here, turns he there, none comes to 
help or save, 
Robbers, darkness, storm and winds—all he 
can but brave!” 


Now when Lu Chin I had finished writing 
this, Wu Yung put away the things with which 
he had told the fortune and making obeisance 
he turned to go. But Lu Chin I stayed him, say- 
ing, “Sir Teacher, sit awhile and go after the 
noon.” 

Then Wu Yung answered, saying, “Much 
have I received of your favor, but I fear to de- 
lay my business and I will meet with you an- 
other day,” and again he gathered himself to de- 
part. 

So Lu Chiin I escorted him to the threshold 
and Li K’uei took the divining staff and they 
went outside the gate. Then Wu Yung bade 
farewell to Lu Chin I and leading Li K’uei they 
went straightway out of the city, and so returned 
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to the inn. There they paid for their rooms and 
their food and put together their goods and 
bundles. Li K’uei took up his sign and they went 
out of that inn. As they went out Wu Yung said 
to Li K’uei, “Now is this great affair ended. We 
will hasten by night to the mountain lair, and 
there prepare to receive Lu Chiin I. Sooner or 
later he will come.” 


Let it not be told now of Wu Yung and Li 
Kuei as they returned to the lair, but let it be 
told of Lu Chiin I. After he had escorted Wu 
Yung to the gate, he stood at the door of his 
house every night and there alone he looked at 
the heavens, and there was no joy in him. Some- 
times he talked to himself and truly he did not 
understand what was come upon him. 

One day he could bear it no longer and he 
said to the treasurer, “Bid all those who are do- 
ing my business for me to come hither for coun- 
sel? 

In a short while they were all come. Now the 
one who was the chief in his house was surnamed 
Li and named Ku and this Li Ku was a man of 
the eastern capital and he had come there once to 
the northern capital to seek a friend. But not 
finding his friend and it being deepest winter, he 
fell frozen outside of the gate of Lu Chiin I’s 
house, and Lu Chiin I saved his life and nour- 
ished him in his house. Then seeing him to be a 
prudent careful man and that he could write and 
count, Lu Chiin I bade him stay to serve in the 
house. Within five years Lu Chin I had raised Li 
Ku to be chief steward and all was in his hands 
both within and without the house, and he had 
beneath his hand some forty or fifty men. 
Within and without the house he was called by 
all the Chief Steward Li. 

On that day all the stewards both great and 
small came to the hall and there made obeisance 
and Lu Chiin I saw them and he said, “How is 
it I do not see that man of mine?” 

But before he had finished speaking, there 
came a man forward and he was more than six 
feet tall and he was some twenty-four or -five 
years of age. His beard was parted into three 
parts and covered his mouth, and his waist was 
very slender and his shouders very broad. Upon 
his head he wore a kerchief made into a turban 
the hue and the shape of a quince. He wore a robe 


of silver-white color, with a large round collar, 
and around his waist was a spotted red girdle. 
On his feet he wore high boots of yellow leather. 
Behind his head was a gold circle, and over his 
ear was thrust a flower. . 

Now this man was a native of the northern 
capital, and from his childhood he had been 
orphan and he had been nurtured in the home of 
Lu Chin I until manhood. Seeing that his flesh 
over his whole body was white as snow Lu Chiin 
I had called a very skilled tattooer and he had 
the youth’s whole body tattooed with a pattern, 
so that he looked like a carven pillar of jade, and 
there was none to compare to him. Yet not only 
was his body so beautiful, but he could blow a 
flute and play a lute, and he could sing and he 
could dance, he could guess riddles and he 
could embroider with a needle and twisted 
hempen cords and there was nothing he could 
not do and nothing he was not able to do. 
Moreover he could speak the language of every 
place, and he knew the language of every trade 
and business. Truly in every skill there was none 
to compare with him. He used a triple-arrowed 
cross bow. Whenever he went forth to hunt he 
never once returned empty, for every time his 
arrow flew forth the thing he hunted fell to the 
ground. If he went for a day’s hunting when he 
returned at night it was with a hundred and more 
birds. If he went forth to 4 match where men 
compared their skill, every prize was his. Truly 
was he so wholly wise, so wholly clever, that if 
the head were spoken of in a matter, at once he 
knew the tail also. 

Now this man was surnamed Yien and he 
was the eldest in his house, and his official name 
was Ch’ing. The people of the northern capital 
all called him The Prodigal. He was a man 
trusted by Lu Chiin I, and on this day he came 
forward to the hall and gave greeting there, and 
he stood to the right of Lu Chiin I and Li Ku to 
the left. Then Lu Chiin I began to speak, saying, 
“On a day past I had my fortune told and within 
a hundred days my blood must flow. I can but go 
to the southeast more than three hundred miles 
away and there hide. Now I have bethought my- 
self of a place where I may go, and it is called 
the city of T’ai An at the foot of the great T’ai 
Mountain. A temple is there and the god of that 
temple governs birth and death and the sorrows 
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of man. I shall go thither to burn incense and so 
have forgiveness of my sins and escape from my 
sorrows, and at the same time I can flee this curse 
upon me. More than this, I can in the third place 
do a little business and see what the country is 
and what are the hills and waters.” And he said 
to Li Ku, “Do you therefore hire for me ten 


carts and put within them the merchandise of - 


Shantung. Then prepare our belongings and come 
forth with me. As for Yien Ch’ing, he shall be 
steward in the house and do you today tell him 
all he must know of it, for within three days I 
shall set forth.” 

Then Li Ku said, “My Master, you do make 
a mistake in this. The proverb says, ‘Fortune 
tellers sell their ware—true or false, what do 


they care!’ Do not listen therefore to the foolish ° 


talk of those fortune tellers. Even though you 
stay in your home, what harm can come to you?” 

But Lu Chiin I replied, “My fate is writ. Do 
not oppose me. If truly there come a curse then 
will it be too late to escape it.” 

And Yien Ch’ing said, “Master above me, 
pray hear my few and foolish words. This road 
which goes to T’ai An of Shantung goes of neces- 
sity past the great robbers’ lair of Liang Shan 
P’o. Now within that lair there are Sung Chiang 
and a great band of robbers who fight and rob, 
nor can the imperial soldiers go near there at all. 
If my lord would go to burn incense then wait, I 
pray, until more peaceful times. Do not believe 
the foolish talk of that fortune teller the other 
day, for I think it may be an evil man from that 
very lair who made himself like a fortune teller 
and so came to deceive my lord. It is a pity I was 
not at home yesterday. If I had been at home in 
two words or three I would have found out the 
truth of that Taoist, and I would have pierced 
his disguise and made him a laughing butt.” © 

But Lu Chiin I said, “Do not the two of you 
speak like fools! Who would dare to come and 
so deceive me? What do those male and female 
robbers there matter to me? I do but hold them 
as grass and if I should go forth alone to seize 
them and show forth the skill of war I used to 
know then would I be called a very clever war- 
Tlor—” 

Before he had finished speaking his lady came 
out from behind the screen and she exhorted him 
also, saying, “Husband, I have listened to you 


now for a long time. From ancient times it has 
been said, ‘To go even a third of a mile from 
home is not so well as remaining at home.’ Do not 
therefore heed the foolish talk of that fortune 
teller. Do not cast aside this great house of yours. 
Do not in your fright go to do business in that 
very den of tigers and nest of dragons. Stay at 
home and prepare a room and sit yourself there 
and make your mind clean of every thought and 
worry and sit upon a high seat in meditation and 
there can come no ill to you.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “And what can a woman 
know? My decision is made and fixed, and let 
there be no more of all this talk.” 

Again Yien Ch’ing said, “Because of your 
greatness, I have learned many ways with weap- 
ons. It is not that I praise myself, but let me go 
forth with you for the once. If there should come 
forth any robbers by the way I could overthrow 
some thirty or fifty of them. Let Li Ku stay to be 
steward and guard the house, but let me go forth 
with you and serve you, my Master.” 

Lu Chiin I replied, “But I do not know how to 
do this buying and selling and I would take Li 
Ku with me, for he understands it very well, and 
he will put forth his strength for me. For this I 
leave you at home as steward, for there will be 
others who can write the accounts for you. I do 
but bid you stay as chief in the house.” 

Then Li Ku said, “‘This humble one who am I 
have a little illness and my feet are swollen and_ 
truly I cannot go forth on a long journey.” 

Now Lu Chiin I heard this and he was full of 
anger and he said, “ ‘A thousand days the Em- 
peror nurtures his soldiers and all for one day’s 
battle!’ I would have you go with me this once, 
but you are full of excuses. If there be one more 
who opposes me now I shall let him taste of this 
fist of mine!” 

And Li Ku wasafraid and he could but look at 
the lady, and the lady could but, walk slowly 
away. As for Yien Ch’ing, still less could he say 
more. Then they all scattered. Li Ku could but 
hold back his anger and he set about preparing 
for the journey. He hired ten carts and he hired 
ten carriers and he hired some forty or fifty 
drivers for the carts and he put all the goods 
into the carts and when all the merchandise 
had been bound up Lu Chin I himself prepared 
his own goods. On the third day he burned a 
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paper god of luck and he laid his commands 
upon all in his house, men and women. That 
night he bade Li Ku to call two serving men 
to prepare all for going out of the city with him 
and Li Ku went also. As for the lady, when she 
saw the carts depart she went into the house 
weeping. 

Now on the next day at the fifth watch Lu 
Chiin I-rose and he washed himself and he 
changed to new clothes throughout and he ate his 
early morning meal. Then he took out his weap- 
ons and went into the inner halls and there he 
burned incense before the tablets of his ancestors 
and he took his farewell of them and he went out 
of the gate at once and set upon his journey. He 
bade his lady look well to the house and he said 
that at most in three months and at least in fifty 
or sixty days he would return. His lady said, 
“Husband, take care upon your way and do you 
as often as you can send letters back.” 

When she had finished speaking she let the 
tears fall from her eyes and she made obeisance 
to him. Then Lu Chiin I commanded Yien 
Ch’ing, saying, “Do well all that there is to be 
done and do not go forth and make quarrels over 
some small cause, small as three tiles or a single 
Toom.” 

And Yien Ch’ing replied, “Since you go forth 
now, my Master, how could I dare not be care- 
ful in all things?’ 

Then Lu Chiin I took up his staff and he went 
outside the city and there Li Ku took the staff 
from him and Lu Chiin I said, “Do you take 
the two men and go ahead, and if there is a clean 
inn prepare a meal and there wait for me. As 
soon as the carts and the carriers arrive let them 
eat, and so will we not waste time upon the jour- 
ney.” 

Then Li Ku took a staff also and he went 
ahead with two serving men. Lu Chiin I and 
several of his underlings came behind the carts 
walking. 

Now as they went Lu Chiin I saw the moun- 
tains were clear against the sky and the waters 
very bright and the road was wide and smooth 
and his heart grew cheerful and he said, “Had 
I stayed at home, how could I have seen so fair a 
scene as this!” 

When they had gone thus nigh upon twelve 
miles Li Ku met his master, and when they had 


eaten sweetmeats and had eaten their noon meal, 
Li Ku again went ahead and again they went 
some ten or eleven miles and so to an inn. Again 
Li Ku met the men.and the carts and the horses 
and prepared food. When Lu Chiin I came to 
the inn he put aside his staff and hung up his hood 
and unfastened his girdle knife and he changed 
his shoes and hose and he took food, and more 
need not be told of this. 


The next morning he awoke at dawn and a fire 
was lit and food prepared. When all had eaten 
the carts were prepared and the beasts also and 
again they set forth on their journey. From this 
time on they journeyed thus by day, sleeping by 
night, and so they went for many days. 

One day they came to a certain inn to eat and 
sleep. When dawn came and they were about to ° 
set forth again a serving man of the inn was seen 
to come forward and say to Lu Chin I, “I would 
have you know a thing, Sir Guest. Less than 
seven miles from this inn is the mouth to that 
great robber lair. Upon the mountain is the rob- 
ber king, Sung Chiang, and although he does not 
injure those travelers who come and go, yet pass 
by silently and softly, and make no great ado as 
you go over this hill and that.” 

Lu Chiin I heard this and he said, “If it be thus 
—”’ and he bade one of his men to bring the box 
where his garments were held and open the lock 
of it and bring a bundle out of it. From this 
bundle he took out four white silken banners and 
he asked the serving man for four bamboo poles 
and upon each he tied a banner. Now upon each 
banner were written seven letters and they were 
writ thus, 


“The brave and generous Lu Chiin I, 
Though fierce and dangerous this place be, 
He comes with treasure of gold and jade. 
If his carts be emptied, he is not afraid, 
For he shall from these mountains take 
Treasures more fair his palace to make.” 


Now when Li Ku and the serving men and the 
carriers saw this they all cried out bitterness, and 
the serving man asked, saying, “Must it not be, 
Sir Guest, that you are a relative of the great 
robber king Sung Chiang?” 

Then Lu Chin I replied, “I am a rich man 
of the northern capital and what relation can I 
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have with these robbers? I am come especially to 
seize Sung Chiang!” 

The serving man said, “Sir Guest, speak more 
softly—do not drag me into this! It is not matter 
for play. Even though you had ten thousand men 
and horsemen you could not go near them.” 

Then Lu Chin I made answer, “You do but 
pass your wind! Such as you are among the 
thieves.” 

But the serving man ue his hands to his ears 
and he would listen to no more, and the carriers 
and carters were all frightened into a daze. Li 
Ku and the treasurers knelt upon the ground and 
they prayed humbly, “Master, have pity upon 
us all and spare us our lives so that we may return 
again to our homes. Better would this be than to 
let that king of death destroy us!” 

But Lu Chiin I shouted, saying, “And hae 
do you know? How can a sparrow do battle with, 
an eagle? I have bethought myself that now this 
skill that I have learned all my days has never 
been bought by any. Today I have come by luck 
upon such a chance as this and if I do not sell it 
now, what do I wait for, then? In those bags in 
my cart is no great merchandise. There are only 
many hempen ropes. These robbers are doomed 
to die and they shall fall into my hand. With 
each blow of my sword one shall fall, and then 
you all are to bind them and cast them for me 
into the carts. If the goods are lost it is nothing, 
but prepare the carts for the robbers, for we 
shall seize the chief of the robbers himself and 
take him into the city. When I go thither to claim 
my reward then will the skill of my whole life be 
made known to all. If there is one of you who 
will not go with me I will kill him first here and 
now.’ 

Then were four carts placed in front and upon 
them were placed the four banners. The six other 
carts followed, behind, and that Li Ku and the 
others weeping and wailing could but let Lu 
Chiin I have his way. 


And Lu Chiin I brought forth his sword and _ 


-he held it with his staff and he bound them to- 
gether with a triple knot and he hastened after 
_ the carts and he went on the road toward the rob- 
bers’ lair. As for the others, when they saw the 
tugged mountainous road they went a step and 
trembled a step with fear. But Lu Chin I would 
but go on in all haste. They set forth at dawn 


when they rose in the morning and marched until 
the fourth watch in the day. Then far in the dis- 
tance they saw a great’ wood where there were 
thousands of trees and hundreds so large that 
two men could not reach around them. They 
were but just come to this wood when they heard 
the shrill sound of a whistle. Li Ku and the others 
were so frightened they knew not where to hide, 
but Lu Chiin I commanded them to put the carts 
at one side and the carters and the others all hid 


- under the carts crying out bitterness. Then Lu 


Chiin I shouted out, “‘As soon as I knock them 
down you are to bind them for me—” 

But before he had finished speaking they saw 
coming out of the edge of the wood some four or 
five hundred robbers and they heard the sound of 
a drum beating from the rear and again there 
were some four or five hundred robbers coming 
from the rear. Then there was the noise of a 
rocket in the wood and suddenly there leaped 
out a fine fellow and in his hands were double 
axes and he lifted his voice and he shouted out, 
“Lu Chin I, do you know that Taoist’s deaf and 
dumb serving man?” 

Lu Chiin I then bethought himself all at once 
and he shouted out, “I have ever had the thought 
that I would come and seize you robbers and for 
this have I come a-purpose this day. Bid Sung 
Chiang come down straightway from the moun- . 
tain and make obeisance to me, for if he does not 
I shall in this moment make every one of you to 
die, nor will I leave one.” 

But Li K’uei laughed mightily and he said, 
“Sir, today our chieftains have decided what 
your life is to be. Do you but come quickly then 
and sit yourself in one of the great chairs.” 

Then was Lu Chiin I filled with wrath and he 
took up his sword and rushed after him. Now Li 
K’uei in the wood darted to the east and dodged 
to the west. Then did the more mighty anger rise 
in Lu Chiin I and with enormous strides he 
leaped into the wood. Li K’uei ran as though 
winged into the thicket of the pine wood and Lu 


.Chiin I pursued him past the other side of the 


wood, and there was no one to be seen. Now even 
as he was about to return he heard a company of 
men come out of one side of the pine wood and 
one man cried in a loud voice, “Sir, do not go! It 
was hard for you to come hither, and now pray 
stay with me awhile. Do you know who I am?” 
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When Lu Chiin I looked to see it was a great 
fat priest who wore upon his person a black 
priestly robe and he carried an iron staff. Lu 
Chiin I shouted, “From whence do you come as 
priest?” 

Lu Chi Shen laughed mightily and he said, “I 
am that tattooed priest Lu Chi Shen and now I 
follow the commands of my chieftain and I am 
appointed to come hither to meet you as you es- 
cape from your evil fortune.” 

Then was Lu Chiin I sorely confused in heart 
and he began to curse the priest mightily and he 
said, “You bald-headed donkey, how dare you 
be so mannerless?” And lifting up his sword he 
went toward Lu Chi Shen. Then Lu Chi Shen 
lifted his iron staff and he came forward to meet 
him and the two had fought less than three 
rounds when Lu Chi Shen parried Lu Chiin I’s 
sword and then retreated. But Lu Chiin I fol- 
lowed after him and even as he pursued Wu 
Sung came out from among the robbers and he 
carried two priest knives and he hastened straight 
forward, and he cried out, “Sir, do you but come 
with me and so will you not go where blood must 
be spilled!” 

Then Lu Chiin I dared not answer a word and 
he fought Wu Sung. Again they fought less 
than three rounds when Wu Sung retreated. 
Then Lu Chiin I laughed with a great ha-ha, and 


he said, “TI will not pursue you, you fellows who ° 


are not worth mention!” But before he had fin- 
ished speaking he saw a man at the foot of a 
ridge of the mountain and this man called out, 
“Sir, do not boast of yourself. Have you not 
heard it said, ‘Men fear destitution, and iron 
fears the fire’? This fate that we have set for 
you is as changeless as the eight letters of des- 
tiny and whither will you go?” 

Then Lu Chin I shouted out, “And who are 
such as you?” 

That man smiled and said, “I am Liu T’ang, 
The Redheaded Devil.” 

Then Lu Chiin I shouted, “Do not go, you 
robber!” and lifting up his sword he rushed to 
cut down Liu T’ang. 

Now they had but fought three rounds when 
one came out from the side and cried in a loud 
voice, “Sir, Mu Hung, He Whom No Obstacle 
Can Stay, awaits you here!” 


Then did Mu Hung and Liu T’ang each with 


a sword both fight against Lu Chiin I but even 
in the midst of their fighting and before they 
had fought three rounds they heard the sound 
of footsteps behind them. Lu Chin I shouted 
and Liu T’ang and Mu Hung leaped backward 
several paces. When Lu Chiin I turned quickly 
to see who that man was behind him he saw it 
was Li Yiin, The Eagle Who Smites The Heav- 
ens. These three chieftains then stood in a tri- 
angle to fight Lu Chiin I. But Lu Chiin I was 
not in the least afraid and the more he fought 
the more strong he grew. 

Even as they were in the thickest of the com- 
bat they heard the sound of a drum upon the 
crest of the mountain. Then did the three chief- 
tains each make a feint and the three of them all’ 
retreated and went away. 


As for Lu Chiin I, he was now in a complete | 
sweat and he did not dare go in pursuit. He ran 
out of the wood therefore to look for his men and 
his carts. But he could not see the ten carts nor 
the beasts nor the men. Then Lu Chin I sought 
out a high ridge and he looked in all four di« 
rections and there in the far distance at the foot 
of a ridge he saw a company of robbers and they 
were driving before them the carts and the beasts 
and Li Ku and the men were bound one to the 
other and following after them and with the 
beating of drums and gongs they were taken to 
the other side of the wood. 

This Lu Chin I saw and the fire of anger rose 
mightily in his breast and the smoke of his anger 
came out of his nostrils and lifting his sword 
he rushed in pursuit. But when he was not far 
from that ridge he saw two men who cried out, 
“And whither do you go?” 

Now one of those was The Beautiful Bearded 
Chu T’ung, and the other was The Winged Tiger 
Lei Heng. When Lu Chiin I saw them he began 
to curse in a loud voice and he cried, “You ac- 
cursed robbers, you have taken my good carts 
and my beasts and my men!” 

Then Chu T’ung smoothed his long beard 
with his hands and he laughed greatly and he 
said, “Sir and Lu Chin I, how is it you do un- 
derstand so little? I have often heard our fight- 
ing men tell of this way of telling fortunes, and 
they say you can fly hither but never fly away 
again. Since it has come to such a place as this, 
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better it is that you sit in the great chair of a 
chieftain.” 

But when Lu Chiin J heard this he fell into 
mighty wrath and he took up his sword and Chu 
T’ung and Lei Heng each took up his sword. 


When they had fought less than three rounds 


the two turned about in retreat. Then Lu Chiin 
I thought to himself, “I must needs seize one 
of them at least before I can ask again for my 
carts.” 

Then regardless of his life he rushed to the 
ridge and the two good fellows lost sight of him. 
They did but hear the sound of drums and of 
flutes upon the mountain. When they lifted their 
heads to look the wind was fluttering the newly 
risen banners and upon them were embroi- 
dered four letters, “Righteousness Is Done For 
Heaven.” Then they turned and looked again 
and they saw a red embroidered umbrella be- 
neath which sat Sung Chiang. To the left of him 
was Wu Yung, to the right was Kung Sun 
Sheng, and there were walking beside them some 
sixty or Seventy men and together they cried to 
Lu Chin I, “Sir, we do rejoice that you are well.” 

But when Lu Chiin I saw this he was the more 
angry and he pointed at them and he cursed 
them. Then Wu Yung exhorted him, saying, 
“Sir, pray cease your wrath. Our chieftain Sung 
Chiang has long counted your life precious and 
he did appoint me to go myself to your house 
and lead you to come to our lair so that together 
we might work righteousness for Heaven. Pray 
do not hold us as strangers therefore.” 

But Lu Chiin I began to curse mightily and 


he said, ““You robbers without any cause, how _ 


dare you deceive me thus?” 

Then did Sung Chiang bring out from behind 
him Hua Yung and he brought out his bow and 
set an arrow to it and he looked at Lu Chin I 
and shouted forth, “Lu Chiin I, do not trust to 
your own skill—see first the magic arrow of Hua 
Yung!” 

Before he had finished speaking he had sent 
forth an arrow and it struck off the red plume 
from Lu Chin I’s hat. Then Lu Chin.I gave a 
leap of fear and he turned himself about to go 
away. Now was the thunder of the drums upon 
the mountain enough to shake the very earth 
and The Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming 
and The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung were 


seen leading a company of men and horses, their 
banners waving, and they dashed out of the east- 
ern part of the mountain. Again was seen Hu 
Yien Shu and Ch’ii Ling leading also a company 
of horsemen, and waving their banners and 
shouting together they came marching from the 
western side of the mountain. 

Lu Chiin I was so terrified he knew not where 
to turn. He saw, moreover, that the sky was 
darkening to night and his feet ached and he was 
hungry and truly he was so confused he could 
not choose a path by which to go. At last, seeing 
a small path leading through a ravine, he went 
thither. It was now the hour of twilight and the 
mists lay like water over the land and they hid 
the mountains. The light of the moon was faint 
and the stars shone many and bright, nor could 
he see which was wood and which was wild grass. 
Thus gazing about him,he came to a place and 
truly “if he had not come to the borders of 
Heaven, he had come to the ends of Earth.” 
When he lifted his head to look about he saw 
all about him reeds standing and there was a 
great flowing waste of water. 

Then did Lu Chin I stay his feet and he 
looked to the heavens and he drew a sigh and 
said, ‘It was because I would not listen to what 
men said and so today have I come to such a 
pass.” 


Now even as he stood there grieving he saw 
a fisherman in the reeds rowing a small boat and 
coming forth and the fisherman brought his boat 
near the shore and called, saying, “(How daring 
are you, Sir Traveler! This is the exit of the great 
robbers’ lair and how have you come here in 
the night?” 

But Lu Chin I replied, “It is because I lost 
the right way and I could find no place where 
to lay my head. Save me, therefore!” 

The fisherman said, “If you take a wide turn 
from here there is a village, but you will not find 
it in less than ten miles. More than this, the paths 
are very tangled and winding and the way is 
hard to find. Yet if you would go by water, there 
is but a mile or two. If you give me ten strings 
of cash, I will ferry you over.” 

Lu Chiin I said, “If you will ferry me across 
and find me an inn in that village I will give you 
more money than that.” 
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Then that fisherman rowed his boat to the 
shore and he helped Lu Chin I to come into it 
and he pushed the boat off with his long hook 
pole and they went over a mile or two of water. 
Suddenly they heard a noise in the reeds ahead 
of them as of boats coming, and a small boat 
came out swiftly as though winged and upon 
that boat were two men. The one in front was 
stark naked and he held a wooden pole. The one 
behind moved an oar. The man in front pushed 
the boat crosswise and he was singing a mountain 
song and he sang, 


“A hero I who cannot read, 
I live in a lair where robbers breed, 
For a tiger fierce have I set my bow, 
For bait for a faéry whale I go.” 


When Lu Chiin I heard this he gave a start of 
terror and he dared not speak. Again he heard a 


sound from the left among the reeds and again ~ 


came forth two men rowing a small boat and be- 
hind them there was the sound of the creaking 
of the oars. The man in the front set the boat 
crosswise also and he also sang a mountain song 
and he sang, 


“Though but a rascal I may be, 
Good men J kill not, but leave them free. 
I put my hand to my leopard’s crest 
—The Jade Ch’i Lin and I are abreast!” 


Now Lu Chin I heard this and he could but 
cry bitterness. Then he saw the small boat come 
forward from the center as though it flew and at 
its prow stood a man and he turned upside down 
his iron-tipped wooden pole and he sang a 
mountain song and he sang, 


“A nobleman stands in a boat on the lake, 
Turns he here or there his fear to slake? 
Turns he here, turns he there, none comes to 

help or save, 
Robbers, darkness, storm and winds—all he 
can but brave!” 


When the songs were over the men on the 
three boats together cried greeting. The one in 
the middle was Juan The Second, the one to the 
left was Juan The Fifth, and the one to the 
right was Juan The Seventh. Those three small 
boats came crowding forward together, and Lu 
Chiin I thought to himself in his heart, “And I 


do not know how to swim!” and he cried out, 
“Fisherman, take me quickly to the shore!”’ 

Then that fisherman roared out a great ha-ha 
of laughter and he said to Lu Chiin I, ‘Above 
are the blue heavens, below are the green waters, 
I was born upon a river, I came to the robbers’ 
lair, in the third watch I do not change my sur- 
name, in the fourth watch I do not change my 
name and my nickname is The Dragon Who 
Roils Rivers, and my name is Li Chiin! If you, 
Sir, will still not come to join us, you will lose 
your life and for naught!” 

Then was Lu Chiin I in great terror and he 
shouted out, “If you live, then do not I—if I 
live, then not you!” and he took up his sword 
and thrust it forward to the very nest of Li 
Chiin’s heart. © 

Li Chiin seeing the sword, so thrust his oar, 
overturned himself backward into the water and 
he fell with a splash. And the boats turned round 
and round in the water circling and Lu Chiin I’s 
sword fell into the water. Then was a man seen 
to come out of the water from behind a boat and 
he called out, “I am White Stripe In The Waves: 
Chang Shun!” and he clung with one hand to 
a boat and with his feet he kicked the waves. 


Thus he turned the boat over and its bottom 
was upturned to Heaven and Lu Chiin I was 
thrown into the water. Truly was it, 


Thus was a dragon felled, for a pheenix spread 
a net, 

Thus for a Heaven-shaking hero traps were 
set. 


How was it in truth with Lu Chin I’s life? Pray 
hear it told in the next chapter. 
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YIEN CH’ING LETS FLY 
A LONE ARROW 

AND SAVES HIS LORD. 
SHIH HSIU LEAPS 
FROM A BALCONY ON 
THE EXECUTION 
GROUND 


IT IS SAID INGE although this Lu 


Chiin I was a very fearsome man in skill yet he 
could not swim and he was thrown into the water 
by Chang Shun, when that one overturned the 
boat. Then Chang Shun beneath the water seized 
Lu Chin I about the waist and carried him to the 
shore. Now there were already torches flaming 
upon the shore and there were some fifty or sixty 
men waiting there and they received Lu Chin I 
upon the shore and encircled him about and they 
unfastened his girdle knife and took off all his 
wet garments. They were then about to take 
ropes to bind him when Tai Chung The Magic 
Messenger gave forth a command. He bid them 
come thither and he said, “Do not hurt at all 
the honored person of this lord Lu Chin I.” 

And a man came forward with a bundle and 
within the bundle were silken clothing and an 
embroidered coat and he put them upon Lu Chin 
I, and eight robbers came forward carrying a 
sedan and they supported Lu Chiin I into it. In 
the far distance were seen now some twenty or 
thirty pairs of red muslin lanterns and the light 
from them shone upon a great company of men 
and horses, and beating drums and playing lutes 
they came forward in greeting. 

Now the ones at the front were Sung Chiang, 
Wu Yung and Kung Sun Sheng, and behind 
them were all the chieftains, and they were then 
seen all to come down from their horses. In great 
haste then Lu Chiin I came down out of his 


chair. But Sung Chiang knelt first and behind 
him all the chieftains one after the other knelt 
down also. Lu Chiin I then knelt upon the 
ground and he said, ‘“‘Now that I am captured I 
do only pray you will kill me quickly.” 

But Sung Chiang smiled and said, “I pray the 
honored one to sit in his sedan.” 

So they all mounted their horses again and 
with the sound of drums and the music of lutes 
they went up the mountain and they came before 
the Hall Of Loyalty And Righteousness and 
there they dismounted again. Then was Lu Chiin 
I invited into that hall and the lamps and can- 
dles were lit until the hall was filled with their 
light and Sung Chiang came forward to make 
apologies and he said, “Long has this lowly one 
heard of the great name of the honored one and 
it has been like thunder in my ears. Today it is 
my joy that we meet and it is the joy of my whole 
life. These my brothers have but now troubled 
you very much, and ten thousand times I beg 
your forgiveness.” 

Then Wu Yung came forward also and he 
said, “The other day I was only obeying the 
commands of my brother chief, for he bade me 
go myself, Honored One, to your house, dis- 
guised as a fortune teller and so by guile lead the 
honored one up the mountain so that we might 
all together work righteousness for Heaven.” 

Then did Sung Chiang invite Lu Chiin I to 
sit in the first seat but Lu Chiin I laughed loudly 
and he said, ‘“Then there was nothing to kill me 
had I stayed in my house! Now that I have come 
hither today I do think that I have no hope of 
life. If you are to kill me, then kill me, for why 
do you play with me?” 

Again Sung Chiang smiled in apology and he 
said, “Truly would I not dare to play with you. 
Truly do I revere your power and your goodness. é 
My reverence has been so deep it has been like 
hunger and thirst to me, nor has it been thus for 
but a day. So did I make this plot to lead you 
hither, Honored One, to be our chieftain and day 
and night will we all hear your commands.” 

But Lu Chiin I replied, “Speak no more! Easy 
it is for me to die, but how hard to do what you 
ask! 

Then Wu Yung said, “Let us wait until an- 
other day and then let us take counsel.” 

So a feast was prepared to welcome Lu Chiin 
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I nor had Lu Chiin I any recourse and he could 
but drink down a few bowls of wine in silence, 
and afterwards the robbers invited him to go 
into an inner hall and there rest. 

On the next day Sung Chiang killed horses 
and cows and he commanded a mighty feast to 
be prepared and he invited Lu Chiin I to come 
forth to feast. Three times and four times he 
would have Lu Chiin I take the seat of honor at 
the table. When the wine had passed for a while 
Sung Chiang rose and he held up his wine bowl 
in both hands and he made apologies, saying, 
“Yesterday night we did offend you very sorely, 
Honored One, and greatly do we hope for your 
forgiveness. Although our mountain lair is but 
a poor, small place so that it is not fit resting 
place even for your horses, yet consider the 
meaning of these two words, loyalty and right- 
eousness. I would give up my place to you and 
I pray you will not refuse it.” 

But Lu Chin IJ replied, “Ha, Sir Chief, you 
are wrong! In me there is no sin all my life long, 
and I have a little wealth too, and I am a citizen 
of the country of Sung and though I die I shall 
be a loyal shade of the great country of Sung. 
Had you not spoken those two words, loyalty 
and righteousness, I might today even have let 
be and done what you ask. But if you speak of 
loyalty and righteousness, then may my hot life- 
blood be spattered forth first !” 

Wu Yung said, “Sir, if you will not, then 
hard it will be for us to force you to it! It would 
be keeping your body only for we could not 
keep your heart. Yet it was very hard for my 
brothers and for me to fetch you hither, and if 
you will not join us, nevertheless stay with us 
for a few days at least and then we will take you 
to your home once more.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “Since you cannot make 


me stay, why do you not free me at once? I do 


fear those in my household will be full of 
unease.” 

Wu Yung made answer, ‘‘This is easy. Let us 
bid Li Ku take the carts back first, and what will 
it matter if you delay a few days?’ 

Then Wu Yung asked the steward Li Ku, 
“Have you yet all your carts?’ and Li Ku an- 
swered, “I lack nothing at all.” 

Sung Chiang then brought out two great 
pieces of silver and gave them to Li Ku and he 


gave two lesser pieces to the serving men. To the 
ten carters he gave ten ounces of white silver. 
Then did they all make obeisance of thanks and 
Lu Chiin I commanded Li Ku, saying, “You 
know all my bitterness. Go back therefore to my 
home and tell all to my lady and say to her that 
she is not to grieve. If I do not.die, I shall 
return.” 

And Li Ku said, “Since these robber chiefs 
have loved you with such mistaken love, though 
you stay here for two months it matters noth- 
ing,” and he took his farewell and went out from 
the hall. 

Then quickly Wu Yung rose and he said, “Sir, 
enlarge your heart and sit here for a while. 
I will escort Li Ku down the mountain and 
return.” 

So Wu Yung mounted a horse and he went 
ahead and waited at The Golden. Sands. In a 
little while Li Ku and the serving men and the 
carters all came down the mountain and Wu 
Yung and some five hundred lesser robbers en- 
circled them on both sides and they sat down be- 
neath the willow trees there and Wu Yung 
called Li Ku before him and he said, ‘“Y our mas- 
ter has already arranged all with us. He will’ 
now sit in the second place. Before ever he came 
up the mountain I wrote four lines upon the wall 
of his house, and I will tell you now the mean- 
ing of those eighteen letters written upon that 
wall. There is one letter at the beginning of ev- 
ery line. The first word of the first line is Lu, 
the second word of that is Chiin, and the third I. 
These four lines of verse do show forth that Lu 
Chiin I will turn robber. Today you already 
know he has come up the mountain. It was my 
first purpose to kill you all. But I feared it might 
appear too evil of us and so I have let you go 
free now to return to your homes and you are 
to tell the people in the capital, ‘My lord will 
never return.’ ” 

Then Li Ku and the others knelt in obeisance 
and Wu Yung commanded a boat to be fetched 
and to be ferried across. Then did the whole 
company go into the boat and they hastened 
back to the northern capital. 


Now the story divides into two parts. Let it 
not be told first of how Li Ku and his company 
returned home but let it be told of Wu Yung 
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as he returned to the Hall Of Loyalty And 
Righteousness, and entered again to the feast. 
Each man said nothing but he drank his wine in 
silence and they did not part until night. On 
the second day a feast was again prepared in the 
lair and Lu Chiin I said, “I do thank you, Sir 
Chieftains, that you did not kill me. Yet if you 
had killed me it would have been better, too, 
for alive it does seem as if in each day I passed 
a year. Today I must depart.” 

And Sung Chiang said, “All ignorant as I am, 
it has been a great joy to me that I have known 
you, Honored One, and in a few days I shall 
bring forth my own silver to make a feast. Let 
us therefore talk for a while together, heart to 
heart, face to face. I pray you do not refuse me.” 

Again a day passed and on that day Sung 
Chiang was host and on the next day Wu Yung 
was host and on the next day Kung Sun Sheng 
was host. But the story must not be told too 
finely. Of the thirty and more chiefs each was 
host ‘day after day in turn, and thus the time 
passed, and light and moonlight followed each 
other like flowing water. When more than a 
month had passed Lu Chiin I was filled with im- 
patience and again he would have taken his de- 
parture, but Sung Chiang said, “It is not that 
we would force you, Honored One, to stay here. 
If in truth you are impatient to return, wait a 
few days and we will have a few poor feasts of 
farewell for you.” 

On that day Sung Chiang again used his own 
silver and made a feast of farewell. Then did 
all the chieftains say, “Our elder brother has 
used ten parts of reverence in the manner in 
which he has treated you, the honored Lu Chiin I, 
and such as we ought therefore to use twelve 
parts. Will you, therefore, eat only of our elder 
brother’s feast? How is it you ‘hold a brick of 
_ value, and despise a lesser tile’ ?” 

Then Li K’uei called out from among them 
loudly and he said, “I did for your sake suffer 
a deal of silent anger when I went to the north- 
ern capital to ask you hither and if I give you a 
feast of farewell, will you say you will not eat 
it? If you will not, then I will run my head 
against yours and I will fight to the very death!” 

Then Wu Yung laughed mightily and he said, 
“T never did see such a way as this to invite a 
guest! I will implore the honored one to consider 


your warm purpose and stay yet a few days 
more.” 

Thus without knowing it there passed four 
or five more days, and at last Lu Chiin I was de- 
termined to depart. Then was Chu Wu seen to — 
come leading a company of the chieftains and 
he came before Lu Chiin I and he began to speak, 
saying, ‘Although we are brothers newly come 
to the lair, yet we do serve our great chieftain 
also, and is there any poison hidden in our feast 
we would give to you? If you, Lu The Honored 
One, see something strange there and you will 
not eat what is ours, it would not matter for me 
alone, but I do fear the lesser brothers might do 
something and it might be very ill for you.” 

Then Wu Yung rose and he said, ““You are 
not one of you to be troubled. I will beseech the 
honored one for you, that he may stay yet a few 
days more, and what is there about it that he 
cannot do? It is ever said, ‘To beg a man to feast 
is never aught but kindness.’ ” » 

So Lu Chiin I could not withstand them all 


~ and he could but stay yet a few more days. In all 


he thus stayed some thirty to fifty days, and 
since the time he left the capital in the fifth 
month without knowing it he had soon spent two | 
months in the robbers’ lair, and the golden winds 
of autumn began to blow, and the dew fell chill 
like drops of jade. It was already mid-autumn, 
and Lu Chiin I longed with all his heart to de- 
part and he told this to Sung Chiang. And Sung 
Chiang smiled and he said, ‘“‘This is very easy. 
Tomorrow we will take you to The Golden 
Sands.” 

Then was Lu Chin I filled with joy. On the 
next day he was given again his weapons and all 
the chieftains gathered together and escorted 
him down the mountain. Sung Chiang gave him 
a plate of gold and silver, but Lu Chiin I smiled 
coldly and said, “‘And from whence does this 
treasure in your lair come? Tell me before I can 
take it. Yet if I have no money how can I return 
and how can I do without it? But once I get to 
the northern capital what money is left I do not 
want.” 

And Sung Chiang and the chieftains escorted 
him to The Golden Sands and there they parted, 
and of this no more need be told. 


The story now is not of Sung Chiang and the 
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others. Let it be told of Lu Chiin I. He let free 
his steps and by day and by night he went home- 
ward to the capital and he went thus some ten 
days before he reached the capital. But darkness 
drew on and it was too late to enter the city, and 
so he spent the night at a village inn. The next 
day at dawn Lu Chiin I left the village and he 
went as though winged into the city. 

Now when he was about a third of a mile 
away he saw a man clothed in ragged garments 
and a torn head kerchief and when he saw Lu 
Chiin I he began to weep aloud. When Lu Chiin 
I lifted his eyes to look, he saw it was that serv- 
ing man of his, Yien Ch’ing, and he asked him, 
saying, “And why are you like this?” 


Yien Ch’ing replied, “This is not the place 


to tell it.” 

Then Lu Chiin I turned into a corner behind 
an earthen wall and he asked ‘closely into the 
cause of this and Yien Ch’ing answered, “After 
my lord went away in less than half a month Li 
Ku came back and he said to our lady, “The lord 
has joined the robbers in that great lair of Liang 
Shan P’o and he sits there as second chieftain.’ 
And that very hour he went to the magistrate’s 
court and so announced it. Now he lives with 
your lady as one, and he hates me and so I am 
turned against him. All the goods and treasure 
of the house he has sealed up and he has driven 
me out of the city. More than this, he told my 
friends and my relatives that if there were one 
who received me into his house to rest there, he 
would use half his possessions to go to law 
against that man. Therefore could I stay no 
longer in the city and I could but come outside 
the city and earn my living by begging. But it 
was not that I could not go elsewhere, but I 
thought that my lord could not by any means 
have become a robber, and so I stayed even in 
extremity, and I waited here to see my lord once 
more. If you, my lord, have truly come from the 
robbers’ lair, then hear what I say; return with 
all speed to that lair and then seek some other 
way to set matters aright, for if you enter the 
city, you will come to harm.” 

Then Lu Chin I shouted, “My lady is no such 
person as this! Do not stand there and pass your 
wind!” 

But again Yien Ch’ing said, “My lord, you 
have not eyes in the back of your head, and how 


could you see it all? You have ever been inter- 
ested in things of war and in tests of strength 
and the like, nor have you ever sought the lusts 
of women. Long ago my lady had that to do 
with Li Ku, and today they have closed the door 
and they live together as man and wife. If you 
return thither, my lord, you will feel the poison 
of their hands.” 

Then was Lu Chiin I in a great wrath and he 
shouted and he cursed Yien Ch’ing, saying, “For 
five generations has my house lived in the north- 
ern capital, and who is there who does not know 
me? Li Ku must have several heads and several 
brains to dare do such a thing as this! Is it not 
rather that you have done some stupid thing and 
so today you turn about and come and say this? 
I shall return to my home and ask the truth and 
there will not be an end of it with you!” 

Then Yien Ch’ing began to weep and he 
crawled upon the ground and he laid hold on 
the lord’s garments. But Lu Chiin I kicked him 
aside with his foot and in great strides he went 
toward the city. He went into the city and 
straight to his house. There he saw his stewards 
all terrified at his coming, and Li Ku came for- 
ward in haste to greet him and he invited him 
to come into the hall and he bowed his head and 
made obeisance before his master. Then Lu Chiin 
I asked where Yien Ch’ing was, and Li Ku an- 
swered, saying, ‘Master, I pray, you do not ask, 
for assuredly it cannot be told in a word. You 
have suffered much on the way, and rest your- 
self, therefore, and then I will tell you.” 

Then his lady came suddenly, weeping, run- 
ning from behind the screen and Lu Chin I said, 
“Lady, I see you again. Pray tell me therefore 
where Yien Ch’ing has gone.” 

His lady replied, “I pray my husband will not 
ask, for truly it is hard to tell it all in a word. 
You have suffered weariness and winds and cold 
by the way, and wait until you are rested and 
I will tell you.” 

Then Lu Chiin I’s heart began to doubt and 
though he died he would ask what was to do with 
Yien Ch’ing. But Li Ku only said, “I pray you, 
my Master, to change your robes and do rever- 
ence before the tables in the ancestral hall and 
when you have eaten it will not be too late to 
tell you.” 

Then was food prepared for Lu Chiin I to eat 
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and even as he was about to take up his chop- 
sticks he heard a great noise of voices at the front 
gate and at the back gate and two or three hun- 
dred runners from the magistrate’s court came 
rushing in. Lu Chin I was frightened into a daze, 
for those runners bound him with ropes and as 
he walked a step they beat him and thus they 
forced him to the court and to the Hall Of 
Judgment. 

Now this was at the hour when the governor 
Liang sat in audience and to the right and to the 
left of him there stood in rows men who looked 
as fierce as tigers and wolves and they led Lu 
Chiin I into the middle of the hall. At the side 
knelt also his lady and Li Ku. Then did the gov- 
ernor shout out mightily, “You thing that you 
are, you were once a righteous man of the capi- 
tal, and how is it you went and turned a robber 
in the great lair at Liang Shan P’o and sat there 
in the place of second chieftain? And here you 
come again to stir up trouble within the city 
to join with those who are outside! And I have 
caught you at it! What have you to say?” 

Lu Chiin I replied, “This lowly one has ever 
been but a fool. Wu Yung of that robbers’ lair 
came as a false fortune teller, and false words 
came from his lips and he confused my clear 
heart, and thus was I deceived into that lair, and 
there I was held though gently treated for more 
than-two months. Then did I long most bitterly 
to come out again that I might return to my 
home, and there has been no other meaning in 
me at all. Let my heart be mirrored before you 
clearly, O Most Gracious!” 

But the governor Liang shouted out, “And 
how can you explain it thus? If you had not been 
of a heart with them there in the robbers’ lair, 
how could you have stayed there all these days? 
Here are Li Ku and your own lady who make 
accusation against you, and they have confessed 
for you, and how can it be false?” 

Then Li Ku said, ‘““My Master, since you have 
come to this pass, it is better to acknowledge it. 
There is writ upon the wall of our house a verse 
which that long-haired rebel wrote. It is true 
witness against you, and you need not say much 
elser 

Then his lady said, “It is not that we would 
injure you. It is that you may implicate us. The 
proverb says, ‘If one man turns rebel against the 


throne, nine generations must suffer from it.’ ” 

Then Lu Chiin I began to cry out against his 
evil fate, but Li Ku said again, ‘Master, you 
ought not to cry out against your fate. If it is 
your true destiny then can you not escape it; 
if it be not your destiny then escape must be easy. 
Confess, therefore, the sooner, and so spare your- 
self suffering.” 

And the lady said, “Husband! Our family af- 
fairs cannot be brought into the governor’s court. 
If indeed this thing be true then can you not deny 
it. If you have committed this crime, then you 
have taken my life. Pity is it that our flesh and 
our skin can feel pain and can suffer but what 
pain does the stick that beats you feel! Confess, 
therefore, for if you confess you will receive but 
a certain punishment.” 

Now Li Ku had spent money high and low, 
and a lesser judge surnamed Chang came for- 
ward and he said, ‘“This man is thick-skinned 
and his very bones do refuse to take the blame. 
If he is not beaten how will he be willing to 
confess?” 

And the governor said, “You have spoken 
truly.” And he gave a shout, “Beat him!” 

Then the underlings.to the right and to the 
left bound Lu Chiin I and without a word they 
beat him until his skin burst open and his flesh 
hung in shreds, and his good blood flowed every- 
where. He fainted away three or four times and 
at last he could bear no more. Crawling there on 
the ground he sighed and he said, “I am fated 
to die by violence, and therefore I will say it 
is J.” 

Then did the judge Chang take the paper 
upon which were written the words of this con- 
fession and he had fetched a rack of more than 
a hundred catties and it was fastened upon Lu 
Chiin I’s neck and he was locked into the gaol, 
and those who saw him thus in the court could 
not endure to see it. 


On that day he was pushed into the gaol doors 
and he was placed in the center of a room and 
there he knelt, and his guard sat upon the brick 
bed. 

Now the small official who had brought him 
there was in charge of the executions in two 
courts, and he was surnamed Ts’ai and his name 
was Fu. He had lived for long in the northern 
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capital and because of his swift skill with weap- 
ons he was called The Iron Arm. The one who 
stood beside him was his own brother and he was 
a lesser guard and all his life long he liked to 
wear a flower in his hair and so the men of those 
parts carelessly called him The Single Flower, 
Ts’ai Ch’ing. He carried an iron staff and he 
stood beside his brother. And Ts’ai Fu said, 
“Take this condemned prisoner into the other 
gaol. I will go home and then come back again.” 
And Ts’ai Ch’ing led Lu Chin I away. 

Now Ts’ai Fu had risen and gone out of the 
gate of the gaol when he saw a man come from 
around the wall at the front of the court. In his 
hand he carried a vessel of rice and his face was 
wet with tears. Ts’ai Fu recognized him for The 
Prodigal Yien Ch’ing and Ts’ai Fu asked him, 
saying, ‘“What do you do here?” 

Then Yien Ch’ing knelt on the ground and the 
tears fell from his eyes like scattered pearls, or 
like seed beans sown over a field, and he said 
humbly, ‘Sir Gaoler and my Elder Brother, 
have pity on my master Lu Chin I, who has been 
beaten for a false accusation, for I can give him 
no money for food while he be.in gaol. I have 
begged only this half vessel full of rice outside 
the city so that I may stave off my master’s hun- 
ger for the moment. Sir, can you not do a 
kind—” 

But before he had finished speaking his grief 
choked him and he fell upon the ground. Then 
Ts’ai Fu said, “I know of this matter. Do you 
but go and take this rice to him to eat.”’- 

Then Yien Ch’ing made obeisance of thanks 
and went on into the gaol to take the rice. And 
Ts’ai Fu went over a bridge. Suddenly he saw a 
small serving man out of a teashop come before 
him and make obeisance and say, “Sir, there is 
a guest in the upper room of our house and he 
waits there to have speech with you.” 

So Ts’ai Fu went to that upper room and when 
he looked he saw it was that steward Li Ku. 


When each had made obeisance Ts’ai Fu asked, 


“Sir Steward, what have you to tell me?” 

Li Ku replied, “Adultery cannot be hidden, 
for though evil be hidden yet must it out. All 
that I do you know. Tonight in the night do you 
‘cut off the future and cover the past.’ I have 
naught for a gift except these fifty pieces of 
gold in the shape of leek leaves, which I would 


present to you, though it be too lacking in respect 
for you. As for the others in the court, I will go 
myself and reward them, nor need you pay any 
heed to them.” 

But Ts’ai Fu laughed and said, “Have you not 
seen the stone tablet in the midst of the court and 
how it says, ‘Men may be deceived but Heaven 
knows all’? That thing in which you deceive 
others I know already though you fear I do not. 
You have taken all his riches and you have taken 
his woman for yourself. Now you would give 
me fifty pieces of gold to take away even his life! 
But if the governor should find it out then in- 
deed could I never suffer so great a penalty!” 

Li Ku said, “TI see you do hold the money too 
little. I will give you fifty ounces more.” 

But Ts’ai Fu said, “Sir Steward, you do think 
to feed your cat with its own cut-off tail. Has 
this famous rich man of this city, Lu Chin I, no 
more than a hundred pieces of gold? If you 
would have me fell him, it is not that I would 
force you, but I must ask you for five hundred 
pieces of gold!” 

Then Li Ku said, “I have all the gold here 
and I will give it all to you. I do but ask that 
tonight you will finish the deed.” 

At this Ts’ai Fu took the gold and he hid it in 
his person and he stood up and said, ‘Come to- 
morrow morning to carry away the corpse.” 

Then Li Ku bowed in thanks and he went 
away rejoicing, and Ts’ai Fu went back to his 
house. But he had but just entered the door when 
he saw a man lift up the reed curtain and come 
in and he called out, “Sir, do you do well?” 

When Ts’ai Fu looked to see he saw that man 
was one altogether beautiful and he wore his 
clothes very perfectly and he wore a round-col- 
lared robe of the dark hue of a crow’s wing, and 
he wore a belt with medallions of jade the color 
of mutton fat. About his head was a turban the 
shape of a certain bird and his shoes were stud- 
ded with jewels. When this man came in he 
made obeisance before Ts’ai Fu and in haste 
Ts’ai Fu returned the courtesy and he asked, say- 
ing, “Sir, what is your high surname and what 
your business with me?” ; 

That man replied, “Let us go within to talk.” 

So Ts’ai Fu asked him to come into a small 
room where they could talk together and they 
seated themselves and that man began to speak, 
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saying, “Sir, do not be frightened at what I have 
to say. I am a man of Ch’ang Chou and my sur- 
name is Ch’ai and my name is Chin, and I ama 
descendant of the Emperors of the dynasty be- 
fore this and my nickname is The Little Whirl- 
wind. Because I love to do righteousness nor do 
I care for riches I know many of the good fel- 
lows under heaven. Only I did not foresee that 
because of a crime I committed I would have to 
flee to the robbers’ lair at Liang Shan P’o. To- 
day I have received the command of my elder 
brother Sung Chiang and he has bade me come 
hither to hear news of the honored Lu Chin I. 
Who would have thought this evil governor, 
these filthy small officials, this adulteress, this 
adulterer, would all join together to dohim hurt, 
so that now he is in the gaol doomed for death! 
His life now is like a shred of silk and it is all 
in your hand, and heedless of my own life I have 
come to your house to tell you. If you spare his 
life I will regard you with the forgiving eyes of 
a god, nor shall I ever forget your goodness. But 
if you have an error so large as the half of a grain 
of rice my great warriors will come to your city 
and my fighting men to your moats and without 
regard whether the men in this city be good or 
ill or young or old they will beat open the city 
and kill them every one. I have long heard you 
are a good and righteous man and I have noth- 
ing else to give you except that here are a thou- 
sand ounces of yellow gold. If you would cap- 
ture me then I pray you bring ropes here and bind 
me nor will I frown at all.” 

When Ts’ai Fu had listened to this he was so 
frightened that his body was covered with chill 
sweat and he could not make answer for a long 
time. Then Ch’ai Chin rose and said, ‘““When a 
good man has aught to do he must be decided 
and so I pray you answer.” 

So Ts’ai Fu answered, saying, “I pray you, 
Sir Brave, return. This lowly one has a way.” 

Then Ch’ai Chin made obeisance and said, 
“Since you have so nobly promised, I will surely 
repay your great grace.” 

And he went out the gate and he called for 
those who had come with him and he brought 
out the yellow gold and he gave it to Ts’ai Fu, 
and when he had said farewell, he went away. 
The men who came with him were Tai Chung 
and there was one other who could not walk. 


Now when Ts’ai Fu had received this news, 
he did not know what to do. For a long time he 
meditated. At last he went back into the gaol 
and he told his brother all that had happened, 
and Ts’ai Ch’ing said, “Elder Brother, you are 
commonly a man quick to make up your mind, 
and in so small a thing as this, what is there 
hard? The proverb says, ‘To kill a man blood 
must be seen; to save a man, he must be saved 
to the end.’ Assuredly if there be a thousand 
ounces of gold in this, let us use it high and low. 
The governor Liang and the judge Chang are 
both covetous men. If they receive our bribes 
they can surely save Lu Chin I’s life. In some 
way or other they will punish him by exile, and 
whether he can be saved or not will rest on 
those good fellows in the robbers’ lair, for our 
part in the matter will be ended.” 

Then Ts’ai Fu said, “Brother, truly your pur- 
pose is the same as mine. Do you therefore first 
place Lu Chin I in a good place and night and 
morning give him good wines and good food and 


give him also the news of this.” 


So Ts’ai Fu and Ts’ai Ch’ing, these two, when 
they had taken counsel together and had thus 
decided, used bribes high and low and secretly 
always and thus all was arranged. Now on the 
next day the steward Li Ku, seeing that his plan 
was not carried out, went to Ts’ai Fu’s house 
to reproach him. Ts’ai Ch’ing answered him, 
‘“‘We were even about to put forth our hands to 
kill him, but the governor Liang was not will- 
ing, for he had already commanded that Lu 
Chiin I’s life was to be spared. Do you therefore 
arrange it with the upper officials and have a 
command sent down to us, and then we can do 
it, and what will there be hard about it?” 

In haste did Li Ku send bribes to the upper 
officials, and the governor Liang said to those 
who brought him the bribes, “But this is such 
an affair as belongs to the gaolers. Would you 
have me put forth my own hand to such a deed 
as this? He will be dead of a surety in a day or 
two.” 

Thus did both sides refuse to do the deed. As 
for the judge Chang, he had already received 
goodly sums of money and wilfully he changed 
the day in the official mandate. At this Ts’ai Fu 
came again to speak and he urged that the affair 


be settled with all speed. Then Chang The Judge 
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came with the mandate to the governor who said, 
“And how should we decide this matter?” 


And Chang The Judge replied, “‘As this small _ 


one sees it, Lu Chiin.I, although he is accused, is 
yet without true sin. Although he did live for 
many days in the robbers’ lair, yet this is but 
comparable to some misdemeanor and it is not 
a real crime. According to custom he should but 
be beaten forty times and exiled a thousand 
miles. But I do not know what the governor’s 
decision is.” 

Then the governor Liang replied, “Sir Judge, 
you have discerned very well, and it is just what 
I also think.” 

Immediately therefore he bade Ts’ai Fu to go 
into the gaol and bring forth Lu Chiin J and then 
and there he had the great rack taken from Lu 
Chiin I’s neck and he gave him his former con- 
fession to read and the sentence that had been 
laid on him. Then was Lu Chin I beaten forty 
strokes, and an iron, two-leafed rack weighing 
about twenty catties was placed on him and it 
was fastened upon him there in the hall. Then 
Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa were appointed to 
guard him and lead him forth in exile to a far 
island in the sea. 

Now these men Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa 
were before underlings in the court of K’ai Feng 
Fu and they it was who guarded Ling Ch’ung to 
Ch’ang Chou. Since they had not been able to 
kill Ling Ch’ung on the way thither, after they 
returned to the Commander Kao, they were 
without reason branded and sent into exile to this 
northern capital, and there the governor, seeing 
they were very able, ready men, bade them stay 
there in the court of judgment, and so on this 
day he appointed these two to guard Lu Chiin I. 

Thus they went forth bearing the official man- 
date and they took Lu Chiin I and they left the 
court and they put Lu Chiin F into the room 
where exiles from abroad came and each man 
returned to his home. There they prepared what 
goods they needed for the journey and they 
made ready to depart immediately. 

Now when Li Ku came to know of this he 
could but cry bitterness and he invited the two 
guards to come and talk with him privately. So 
Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa went there to a wine 
shop and Li Ku met them and he asked them to 
come into a room to talk. There he spread forth 


wines and foods to entertain them. After they 
had drunk three bowls of wine, Li Ku opened his 
eyes and said, “I will not deceive you and I will 
tell you openly that Lu Chiin I is an enemy of 
mine. Now that he is exiled to that island the 
road is very far, nor has he a penny of money, 
and if you take him there you do but spend your 
own money for travel, nor however fast you go 
can you return in less than three or four months. 
I have nothing I can give you either now, and 
here are only two great pieces of silver to press 
in your hands. At most go two marches and at 
least one or so, and there turn aside to some con- 
venient place and take his life. Dig out the gold 
brand from his face and bring it back for me to 
see as proof of the deed. When I see it, then I 
will give to each of you fifty ounces more and of 
gold. Then do you but make a written report that 
he died upon the journey, and I will go to the 
court and myself arrange the matter.” 

At this Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa looked at 
each other in silence and then Tung Ch’ao said, 
“T do but fear it cannot be done.” 

Hsieh Pa said, “Elder Brother, this honored 
one Li Ku is a great man and very well known. 
If when we do this for him some hardship comes 
out of it for us we must ask him to look out for 
us then.” 

Li Ku said, “I am not such a man as forgets a 
favor done or a good deed received. Later I will 
reward you both.” 

Then Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa received the 
silver and they said farewell and went home and 
fetched their bundles. In the night they set forth 
and Lu Chiin I said, “I do suffer very much where 
I was beaten today—let me stay until tomorrow 
to set forth.” 

But Hsieh Pa fell to cursing him and he said, 
“Shut your accursed mouth, then! It is very evil 
fate for one like me that I even see so poor 'a 
man as you! To come and go to that island is 
more than two thousand miles and how much 
money is needed for the travel, nor have you a 
penny! What would you have us do?” 

Then Lu Chiin I besought him, saying, ‘Look 
down upon me with pity now since this sudden 
evil fate has befallen me!” 

But Tung Ch’ao began to curse him a little 
also, saying, “Rich men such as you were would 
not spend a penny, and now Heaven has opened 
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its eyes and rewarded you speedily for your evil. 
But do not hate us, and we will help you on your 
way.” 

So Lu Chin I could but keep down his anger 
whatever they said and he could but set forth 
upon the journey. They went out of the east gate 
of the city and then Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh Pa 
both hung their bundles and their umbrellas 
upon Lu Chin I’s rack and as they went they 
spoke sometimes well and sometimes very evilly 
to Lu Chiin J and thus they went. 

When they saw the sky would soon be dark, 
they had already gone some fifteen miles .and 
ahead of them was a village. There they sought 
an inn and rested, and the serving man led them 
into a small inner room, and they put down their 
bundles and Hsieh Pa said, ‘““We lords, we suffer 
very much as such men of labor as we must be, 
and how can we serve a common criminal? If 
you would eat, then go quickly and light the 
fire.” 

Then Lu Chiin I, bearing his rack, could but 
go into the kitchen, and he begged a little grass 
of the serving man. This he tied into a bundle 
and he went to the front of the earthen stove to 
light the fire. But the serving man washed the 
rice for him and cooked it, and he washed the 
bowls and chopsticks also. Now Lu Chiin I was 
' son of a rich man and such work as this he could 
not do at all. Moreover the grass was damp and 
would not burn, and it went out altogether. 
When he blew upon it with his breath the smoke 
filled his eyes. As for Tung Ch’ao, he could but 
mutter curses. 

When at last the rice was cooked the two 
guards took it all away, nor did Lu Chiin I dare 
to beg for any of it to eat. The two ate for a while 
and they gave to Lu Chiin I what cold rice was 
left and he ate it up. Then for a while Hsieh Pa 
fell to cursing him without ceasing, and when 
the meal was over he bade Lu Chiin I go again 
and heat water to wash their feet. Only when the 
water was hot did Lu Chiin I dare to go and sit 
down in the room. 

Then the two guards washed their feet and 
they took a bowl of very hot water and they 
forced Lu Chiin I to wash in it. Even as he had 
taken off his straw.sandals Hsieh Pa pushed his 
two feet into the boiling water, and the pain was 
an agony for Lu Chiin I. And Hsieh Pa said, 


“Yes, and we lords do tend you and you turn 
about and make an angry face like this!” Then 
the two guards went and slept upon the bed. As 
for Lu Chiin I, they took an iron lock and chain 
and they locked him behind the door. 

When the fourth watch was come the two 
guards rose and they bade the inn’s serving man 
prepare food and they ate themselves full and 
tied up their bundles and were about to set forth 
again. But Lu Chin I when he looked at his feet 
sdw they were all blisters so that he could 
scarcely stand. On that day there was rain and it 
had rained for many days so that the road was 
slippery, and when Lu Chiin I walked a step he 
slipped a step and fell. Then Hsieh Pa lifted his 
club and beat Lu Chiin I without mercy, and 
Tung Ch’ao pretended to beg him to stay. Thus 
all along the way did the guards bemoan their 
fate. 

They left the village inn and had gone some 
three miles when they came to a great wood and 
Lu Chiin I said, “Truly this lowly one can walk 
no further. Have pity on me, therefore, and let 
us rest awhile.” 

Then the two guards led him into the wood. 
It was near dawn and there was no one to be seen 
and Hsieh Pa said, “How weary are we two with 
such early rising as this! But if we rest awhile in 
this wood we do fear you will escape.” 

Lu Chiin I replied, “Even though I had wings 
now I could not fly.” 

But Hsieh Pa said, “Do not try to fool us. 
Wait until I bind you.” And he took from his 
girdle a hempen rope and he bound it about Lu 
Chiin I’s belly and he tied it upon a pine tree, 
and he twisted Lu Chiin I’s two feet about also 
and bound them to the tree. And Hsieh Pa said 
to Tung Ch’ao, “Elder Brother, go and stand 
outside the wood. If any man chances to pass, 
then do you give a cough for warning.” 

Tung Ch’ao said, “Elder Brother, if you put 
forth your hand, then put it forth quickly.” 

Hsieh Pa said, “Let your heart rest. Go and 
watch outside the wood.” 

When he had finished speaking he took up his 
club and he looked at Lu Chiin I and he said, 
“You are not to blame the two of us. The stew- 
ard of your house, Li Ku, bade us kill you upon 
the way. Even though you went to the far island 
you must die, and better it is if you die the 
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earlier. When you go among the shades, then do 
not take revenge upon us. A year from today you 
will have been dead a year.” 

Lu Chiin I heard this and his tears fell like 
rain and he bowed his head to receive his death 
and Hsieh Pa lifted his club in his two hands, 
and he raised it ready to bring it down upon Lu 
Chiin I’s skull. 

Now Tung Ch’ao was outside and he heard a 
thud and he took it that Lu Chiin I was dead. 
But when in haste he went in to see, Lu Chin I 
was still bound as he had been upon that tree and 
Hsieh Pa lay stretched out beneath it, and the 
club was thrown to one side. Tung Ch’ao said, 
“Here is something very strange! Was it not 
that you used too great a strength and so fell 
backwards?” 

But when he went forward to lift up Hsieh 
Pa, how could he do it? He did but see blood 
flowing from Hsieh Pa’s mouth and from the 
hollow of his heart there protruded three or four 
inches of a very slender arrow. Even as Tung 
Ch’ao was about to shout out he saw a man 
seated in a tree to the east, who cried, “Speed !” 
and suddenly Tung Ch’ao felt an arrow in his 
own neck and his feet were thrust up to the sky 
and he fell. 

Then that man leaped lightly down from the 
tree and he took out a small sharp knife and he 
cut the ropes that bound Lu Chiin I and he split 


open his rack, and there beneath the tree he em- . 


braced Lu Chiin I and he let his voice forth in 
great weeping. When Lu Chin I opened his 
eyes to look at him, he saw it was that young 
man Yien Ch’ing, and he cried out, ““You—is it 
not our spirits that meet thus?” 

But Yien Ch’ing answered, “I came with these 
two from the gaol and thus I came here, nor did 
I think they would put forth their hands sud- 
denly like this in the wood. But I have killed 
them now with my two arrows. Did you see it, 
my Master?” 

Lu Chiin I said, “Although you have saved 
my life, yet you have killed these two guards, 
and this is to make the crime still greater and 
now it fills the Heaven. Where can we go, there- 
fore?” 


Yien Ch’ing replied, “After all, it was Sung. 


Chiang who injured you thus, and today if we do 
not go to his lair, where else can we go?” 


Lu Chin I said, ‘‘But these welts where I was 
beaten have festered and the blisters on my feet 
are broken, and I cannot so much as touch the 
earth.” 

Yien Ch’ing replied, “Yet we cannot delay. I 
will take you on my back, my Master.” 

In great haste, therefore, his heart beating and 
his hands confused, he kicked the two dead 
bodies aside, and he took his bow and arrows and 
thrust his knife in his girdle and he took up his 
club. Then lifting Lu Chin I upon his back he 
went straight toward the east. But when he had 
gone about three miles, he could go no further, 
and he saw a small hamlet and an inn there, and 
he entered into it and sought for a room where 
they might rest, and he bade food to be prepared 
quickly for they were sore hungered. Thus for 
the time these two rested there. 


As for the travelers by that way, when they 
saw two guards lying in the wood, killed by ar- 
rows, they told the chief man upon the street of 
the village and he told the head man of the vil- 
lage and he went to the court in Ta Ming Fu to 
make report of it. Straightway an officer was 
sent to see who the dead were, and it was seen 
that indeed they were Tung Ch’ao and Hsieh 
Pa, the guards. Then the governor Liang was 
told, and the chief of the robber catchers was ap- 
pointed and he was given a certain number of 
days in which to catch the murderers. The other 
underlings of the court came also to see and as 
soon as they saw the arrows, they knew they were 
the arrows of Yien Ch’ing. There could be no 
delay, and a hundred or two of the men from the 
court.went here and there putting up proclama> 
tions, and they told what manner of men were 
Lu Chiin I and Yien Ch’ing, and they told it 
forth in every village and hamlet far and near 
and in every inn and in the streets and market 
places and in men’s homes, so that everyone 
might look and see and aid in the capture. © 

Now Lu Chiin I was at this very time in the 
inn nursing his festering wounds and truly he 
could not walk and he could but live on there. As 
for the serving man in that inn, he heard there 
had been a murder for there was not one who did 
not talk of it. When he saw the picture of these 
two men, his heart began to be full of doubt and 
he went and told the head of his neighborhood, 
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and he said, “In my inn there are two men who 
are very strange and they do not act like common 
men. But I do not know whether or not they be 
these two.” 

Then the head sent a man to see. 

Now Yien Ch’ing having nothing for food 
had gone out to a near place with his bow and 
arrow to seek for a bird. or some wild fowl or 
animal, and he was about to return when he 
heard the village suddenly full of shouting. Yien 
Ch’ing hid in the wood and peered out and he 
saw two or three hundred men from the court, 
some with spears and some with swords, and they 
encircled Lu Chiin I whom they had bound and 
placed in a cart, and they pushed the cart away. 
Yien Ch’ing would have charged out to save him, 
but he had no weapons, and he could but cry bit- 
terness. To himself he thought, “If I do not go 
to the robbers’ lair and tell it to Sung Chiang, 
and beg him to come and save him, will it not be 
that I lose my master his life?” 

He went straightway, therefore, and by night, 
and he was hungered and he had not a penny 
upon his person, and he came to a hummock of 
earth and stood upon it. About him were many 
scattered trees, and there he slept until dawn the 
next day. He woke with his heart full of melan- 
choly, and he listened to the magpies clattering 
and shrieking on the branches above him and to 
himself he thought, “If I could shoot one down, 
I would beg some water from the villagers and 
cook it and I could eat it and ease my hunger 
somewhat.” | 

When he had come out of the wood and lifted 
his head to see, those magpies turned toward 
Yien Ch’ing and called, and silently Yien Ch’ing 
took his bow and he made a vow to Heaven and 
he looked up into the empty spaces above him 
and he prayed and said, “I have but this one ar- 
row left. If my master’s life is to be saved then 
let that finest bird fall when my arrow flies. But 
if it be that my master’s life is destined now to 
end, then let the bird fly away when my arrow 
comes near.” 

He fitted his arrow to the bow and he cried, 
“OQ God Of My Desire, do not deceive me!” 

The string of the bow sang and it struck full 
into the tail of that bird and carrying the arrow 
the bird flew to the foot of the hummock. In great 
strides Yien Ch’ing went thither, but he did not 


see the bird, but he saw two men-come forward. , 
The one who came first wore a turban shaped 
like a pig’s snout, and behind his head were two 
curling pieces of gold. He wore an incense- 
colored silken robe, and about his waist was_a 
girdle speckled with gold. Upon his legs were 
soft cloth hose, long and half way to his thighs, 
and upon his feet were hempen shoes, and he 
carried a staff as high as his eyebrows. The man 
behind him wore a white straw hat made in an 
old fashion and in such a shape as to keep off the 
dust, and he wore a robe of a corded, tea-colored 
silk. About his waist was tied a girdle of deep 
purple and on his feet he wore'a pair of strong 
leather shoes. He carried a bundle of garments 
on his back and in his hand he held a short staff. 
In his girdle was thrust a sword. 

These two men who came thus passed by Yien 
Ch’ing shoulder to shoulder. When Yien Ch’ing 
turned himself to see them he thought to himself, 
“T have truly not a penny, and why should I not 
knock those two down and take their bundle 
from them? Then I could go on to the robbers’ 
lair.” And he put his bow away and he turned 
himself and went back. 

Those two went on, their heads bowed. Be- 
hind them followed Yien Ch’ing and he thrust 
out his fist and struck the hindmost man, and he 
fell with a thud. Yien Ch’ing was about to strike 
the. one in front, but that man raised his spear 
and with a blow he struck down Yien Ch’ing, 
and he struck full upon Yien Ch’ing’s leg and 
overturned him upon the ground. Then the hind- 
most man clambered up and he put one foot upon 
Yien Ch’ing’s body and with his hands he drew 
out his sword and was about to bring it down 
upon Yien Ch’ing’s face, but Yien Ch’ing cried 
in a mighty voice, “Good Fellow, it matters 
nothing if I die, but it is a pity if there be left 
no one to take my message!”’ 

Then that man did not let his sword down, 
and he stayed his hand and he lifted up Yien 
Ch’ing and he asked, “And what message does 
such a thing as you bear?” 

Yien Ch’ing said, “And why do you ask me?” 

Then the man in front jerked Yien Ch’ing’s 
hand and the tattooed marks upon his flesh 
showed forth, and in great haste he asked, “‘Are 
you not some fellow in Lu Chiin I’s house, that 
fellow The Prodigal Yien Ch’ing?”’ 
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Yien Ch’ing thought to himself, “Whether I 
turn right or left I must die, and so I will speak 
but the truth. If Iam killed, then will I meet my 
master among the shades!” and he said aloud, “I 
am that Yien Ch’ing of the house of Lu Chiin I.” 

When the two men heard him say this, they 
stared at him steadfastly and Yang Hsiung 
said, “Well it is he has not killed you already! 
If you are indeed Yien Ch’ing do you know 
who we two are? I am a chieftain of Liang 
Shan P’o, and I am The Sick Kuan So Yang Hsi- 
ung, and he is The One Who Heeds Not His 
Life Shih Hsiu. Today we obey our chieftain 
and he has sent us to the northern capital to seek 
news of Lu Chiin I. Our counselor Wu Yung and 
Tai Chung with him follow after us down the 
mountain, and they do but wait for this news.” 

When Yien Ch’ing heard these were Yang 
Hsiung and Shih Hsiu he told them all that had 
happened before, and Yang Hsiung said to Shih 
Hsiu, “Tf it is like this, I will go with this brother 
Yien Ch’ing up the mountain to make report of 
it, and we will think of some other way. Do you 
go on alone to the northern capital and then re- 
turn and tell what you hear.” 

Shih Hsiu said, “It is best so.”’ And he felt in 
his bosom and brought forth a wheaten cake and 
some dried flesh and gave it to Yien Ch’ing to 
eat. Then he gave his bundle to Yien Ch’ing to 
carry, and Yien Ch’ing went that very night with 
Yang Hsiung up the mountain. There they saw 
Sung Chiang and Yang Hsiung told him closely 
of all that had befallen and Sung Chiang was 
greatly afraid and he took counsel with all the 
chieftains concerning some plot they could make. 


Let it be told now of Shih Hsiu. He had but 
the clothes he wore upon him and he came out- 
side the city of the northern capital and it was 
near night and he could not enter the city. He 
stayed the night outside therefore and the next 
morning after he had finished his breakfast he 
came to the city and there he found everyone 
sighing and every man grieved. Shih Hsiu’s heart 
began to misgive him and he came to the market 
place and there he asked those who did business, 
and an old man answered him, saying, “Sir Trav- 
eler, you do not know, but we here in the capital 
had a certain Lu Chin IJ, and he was a very true 
great rich man, but he was taken by the robbers 


in Liang Shan P’o, and when he escaped home 
again he was seized by the court, and now he has 
been exiled to a very far isle. And we do not 
know how, but halfway upon the journey his 
two guards were killed. Last night Lu Chiin I 
was brought back again and today just after the 
noon he is to be brought here into the market 
place and killed. Sir Traveler, will you come and 
see?” 

When Shih Hsiu had heard this, it was as 
though icy water had been poured over his head. 
He went at once to that place of slaughter, and 
there he saw a wine shop with an upper storey. 
Shih Hsiu then went into that upper storey, and 
he sought for a small place from whence he could 
see the street. 

The serving man in that wine shop came and 
asked him, saying, “Sir Guest, have you invited 
others, or do you eat alone here?” 

Then Shih Hsiu opened his eyes very strange 
and wide and he said, “Bring a great bowl of 
wine and a great piece of flesh, for what cursed 
asking is this?” 

The serving man gave a start of fear and he 
poured two jugs of wine and cut a great piece of 
flesh, and brought them there. Then Shih Hsiu 
ate and drank for a while, but he had not sat 
long after eating when he heard a commotion 
rise on the streets below and in the wine shop. 
Shih Hsiu went to the window to see, and there 
he saw every householder closing his doors and 
every shop closing also, and the ‘serving man 
came upstairs and said, “Sir Guest, are you 
drunk yet? There is a man to be killed below. 
Quickly reckon the money for your wine and go 
elsewhere to hide!”’ 

Shih Hsiu said, “And what cursed thing do I 
fear? Go down quickly or this lord will strike 
you!” 

The serving man dared say no more and so he 
went down the stair and away. In a short time 
the sound of drums and gongs filled the street 
to the very heavens. When Shih Hsiu looked out 
from his window in the upper room, there at the 
cross roads the people encircled in crowds the 
execution place. In the midst were more than ten 
pairs of executioners with their swords and 
spears, and they guarded the prisoner, and thus 
they brought Lu Chiin I bound and he knelt be- 
fore the wine shop. There The Iron Arm Ts’ai 
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Fu took the executioner’s knife and The Single 
Flower Ts’ai Ch’ing held to Lu Chin I’s rack 
and he said, “Lu Chiin I, you must take care that 
you understand. It is not that we two brothers 
could not save you, but it is that you yourself 
have done what is wrong. In The Temple Of 
The Five Gods we have already prepared a place 
for you. Let your shade go thither, then, and 
there rest.” 

When he had finished speaking, there cried 
out one from among the crowd, ‘“‘The hour is 
come!” Then was Lu Chiin I’s rack opened from 
off his neck and Ts’ai Ch’ing held his head and 
Ts’ai Fu had already lifted the knife high. The 
official who was in charge of the execution then 
read in a loud voice the cause for the prisoner’s 
death, and the crowd shouted. 

Then Shih Hsiu from his upper room in the 
midst of this shouting took out his knife from 
his girdle and he shouted also with the others and 
he shouted, “‘All the good fellows from the great 
lair are here!” 

Then Ts’ai Fu and Ts’ai Ch’ing unbound Lu 
Chiin I and freed him and they went away. Shih 
Hsiu leaped down from that upper room and 
grasping his steel knife in his hand he cut down 
men as though they were melons and cabbages 
and he killed as he went and he killed some ten- 
odd men. Then laying hold on Lu Chin I he 
went toward the south. 


Now Shih Hsiu had never known the streets 
of the northern capital and Lu Chiin I was so 
terrified he could not walk. Therefore when the 
governor Liang heard the news he was greatly 
afraid and he appointed his own chief captain 
to take out horsemen to go everywhere and close 
the city gates. He bade all his men to gather to- 
gether also, and however a good hero one might 
be, how could he go over so great a wall and 
past such fortresses as were there? Truly was it 
that 


Not teeth nor claws had he to burrow through 
the ground, 
Nor wings to fly in the blue Heaven had he 
found. 


How then did Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu escape 


with their lives? Pray hear it told in the next 
chapter. 
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TT ES 7.SAT De: ey that time these two, 


Shih Hsiu and Lu Chiin I, were in the city, nor 
did they have any path for escape, for from all 
four sides men and horsemen came about them. 
The soldiers from the court had hooked poles and 
hempen ropes and they all came together. Pity 
is it that two men cannot withstand a host, for 
these two were both taken captive, and they were 
led before the governor and he cried, “Bring 
hither that thief who robbed the one to die!” 

Then was Shih Hsiu held there before the hall 
and he opened his eyes very wide and strange 
and he began to curse in a mighty voice and he 
cried, “You are a slave, and you are slave of a 
slave! I have obeyed the command of my elder 


_ brother, and sooner or later he will bring his 


fighting men and he will fight your city and make 
it into level ground! And he will take his sword 
and cut you into three pieces. He bade this lord, 
who am I, come first to tell you!” 

Thus Shih Hsiu there before the hall cursed 
the governor a thousand and ten thousand times 
for a slave, and those who heard him were terri- 
fied and fled. Now the governor Liang heard him 
and he lowered his head and fell into thought, 
and he commanded that a great rack be brought 
with all speed and put upon the two prisoners 
and that they be placed in the gaol for the con- 
demned. Then he bade Ts’ai Fu ‘guard them 
with all care, and let rio mistake be made.” As 
for Ts’ai Fu, he desired to win the favor of the 
robbers, and he put the two prisoners into one 
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gaol and guarded them and he brought -good 
wine and good flesh for them to eat, and he 
fetched it in all haste, and so these two did not 
suffer any great deal. 


Let it be told now of the governor Liang. He 


commanded a newly come magistrate surnamed 
Wang to see to this matter. Of those who had 
been injured in the city, there were some seventy 
or eighty who had been killed, and those who 
were wounded in the head or in the limbs or 
feet were countless. To all who had their names 
reported in the court the governor Liang gave 
money. When this was done and the dead bodies 
burned, on the second day there were those who 
came from within and without the city and they 
said, ‘“We have received writings without any 
name, and there are many tens of these writings, 
and they are from the robbers’ lair, nor dare we 
hide them. We do but bring them hither to the 
court.” 

The governor took the writing and he read, 
“The righteous one Sung Chiang of Liang Shan 
P’o announces to the court at Ta Ming Fu and 
to the governors high and low there, and he says, 
‘Lu Chin I is a great good man of the earth and 
now we do invite him to come upon our moun- 
tain so that together we may work righteousness 
for Heaven. Why have you taken ‘bribes like 
fools, and so injured a righteous man? I sent 
Shih Hsiu first to tell you, nor did I think you 
would turn about and capture him also. If you 
protect their two lives and if you bring forth 
to me the two adulterers, then I will ask no more. 
But if you turn about and wilfully injure those 
innocent ones who are to me as my arms and legs 
and as my wings, and this without any cause, 
then will I bring forth all my men from my lair 
and J will come out against you, and we will 
come with hearts seeking revenge. At that hour 
we will not ask who is good or who is evil, but 
we will kill them all. Whether stone or jade all 
shall be destroyed. Those who oppress others 
and who are covetous, those who deceive the peo- 
ple, those who are fools and stubborn and who 
will not hear what others have to say, these we 
will destroy, and Heaven and Earth will help 
us in the deed, and gods and devils will come to 
our aid. Merry and laughing will we come and 
joyful will we go away again. You who are 


righteous men and virtuous women, who are sons 
reverent to parents and grandsons dutiful to an- 
cestors and all you people who do your duty and 
you who are careful and you who are not covet- 
ous governors, do not fear our coming but pro- 
ceed steadfastly with your work. Now to all do 
I proclaim my purpose.’ ” 

When the governor Liang had finished read- 

ing this, straightway he sent for the magistrate 
Wang to come and take counsel with him, and 
he said, “And how shall we prevent such a thing 
as this?” 
_ Now this magistrate was a very weak, unready 
man, and hearing all this fierce talk, he said hum- 
bly to the governor, ‘“The Emperor has already 
sent his soldiers many times against this horde in 
the robbers’ lair, and always in vain, and how 
much more vain, therefore, are the soldiers of 
this one city! If these men who are ever reckless 
of their lives, come here with their fighting men 
and if the imperial soldiers cannot come to save 
us, then are we lost indeed. If you do what this 
humble one would suggest, then let us save the 
lives of these two men and let us write a memo- 
rial to the Emperor and let us write also to’ the 
commander Ch’ai so that he may know it and 
then let us send forth the soldiers of our city 
against the robbers’ lair, and so will we be pre- 
pared against surprise. Thus can we preserve this 
city and guarantee it against trouble, and sol- 
diers and people will remain unharmed. But if 
we kill these two men I do fear these robbers 
will send their fighting men against our city and 
we will have no soldiers to save us, and moreover 
the Emperor will blame us and besides the peo- 
ple will be in such fear that the city will be in 
a turmoil and that will be very truly evil.” 

The governor Liang heard this and he said, 
“Sir Magistrate, what you have said is very 
right,” and he first commanded the gaoler Ts’ai 
Fu to come thither and he said, “These two 
thieves we have are not the common sort. I do 
fear if you treat them too hardly they will die, 
and yet if you are too easy they may escape. 
You two brothers, therefore, must guard them 
night and day, and if you must be hard then be 
hard, and if easy, then easy, and take care to 
guard them very well at whatever they do. Let 
there be not one time when you are not careful 
for them.” 
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CHAPTER 62: WAR AGAINST LIANG SHAN P’O 


Ts’ai Fu heard this and he was secretly pleased 
‘for this was how his heart would have it. So hav- 
ing received the governor’s command, he went 
into the gaol and there he comforted his two pris- 
oners and of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told now of the governor. He called 
his soldiers together and his horsemen and his 
two generals who were named Wen Tah, The 


Great Knife, and The Heavenly King, Li . 


Ch’eng, and the two both came before the hall 
to take counsel. The governor then told them 
closely of all the affair of the robbers’ lair and 
the letter that was addressed to none, and he 
told them also of what the magistrate Wang had 
said. When the two had heard through to the 
end, Li Ch’eng answered, ‘“‘And I do think such 
little wretched thieves will never dare to leave 
their lair, and why, Most Honored, do you so 
waste yourself in thought upon them? Though 
I be a very dull and unskilled fellow, yet have I 
had my living these many years from the Em- 
peror, and J have had no way of returning my 
gratitude. Now would I labor like any dog or 
horse and I would lead out soldiers from the city 
and go against that lair. If these little robbers 
do not come we will take counsel otherwise. But 
if those robbers are fated to be already near the 
end of their years and their lives fated to be cut 
off and they come out against us then, although 
it is not that I boast of my small self, yet truly 
I swear I will not let one of them return again 
to his home.” 

When the governor Liang heard this he was 
greatly pleased and straightway he had fetched 
satin embroidered with gold and with such stuffs 
he rewarded his two generals. Then the two gave 
their thanks and departed, and each went back 
to the camp to rest. 

The next day the general Li went into his tent 
and he called his captains and lesser officers and 
from them there came forth a man very hand- 
some and full of dignity and it was one named 
So Ch’ao and he was nicknamed The Swift Van- 
guard and he came forth to meet the general. 
Then Li Ch’eng commanded, saying, ‘Sooner or 
later that robber Sung Chiang will come forth 
and he comes to attack our city. Do you there- 
fore tell off soldiers and horsemen and let them 
go some ten miles from the city and there en- 


camp. I will come after you with more soldiers.” 

So Ch’ao received the command and on the 
next day he told off soldiers. Now the name of 
that place ten miles away was The Valley Of 
The Flying Tiger and he set the camp near the 
mountain. On the next day Li Ch’eng led out his 
captains and his aides and they and their men 
went some eight miles out of the-city toa place 
called The Ridge Of Elms, and there they set 
their camps. All about them they placed knives 
and spears and all about for a long way they put 
down barricades of wood and on three sides they 
digged pits. 

Then did the soldiers wait in all impatience 
for the battle, rubbing their palms together in 
their impatience, and all the captains were of 
the same heart. They did but wait until the rob- 
bers came out of the lair so that they might 
achieve glory in the battle. 


, Let the story be divided into two parts. Now 
this writing which was written to no one man, 
was because Wu Yung, the counselor, having 
heard the news that Yang Hsiung and Yien 
Ch’ing had brought and that of Tai Chung also 
whom he had sent to go and spy out what befell 
Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu and when he heard 
that they were both captured, he wrote this false 
proclamation and had it pasted upon bridges and 
upon the walls of the streets and this he did to 
save the lives of these two men Lu Chiin I and 
Shih Hsiu. And Tai Chung returned to the lair 
and he told to the chieftains all that had hap- 
pened. 

When Sung Chiang heard he was in great fear 
and he had the drums beat there in the Hall Of 
Righteousness And Loyalty and all the chief- 
tains great and small seated themselves in rank. 
Then Sung Chiang opened the talk and he said 
to Wu Yung, the counselor, “Sir, you had before 
a very good clever plot whereby to decoy Lu 
Chiin I up this mountain. But we did not think 
that he would suffer thus this day and we have 
let our brother Shih Hsiu suffer in it too. What 
other guile can we think of now so that we may 
save them?” 

Wu Yung replied, “Brother Chieftain, let 
your heart rest. I am a man of no gifts, but I 
will take this opportunity to take all the food 
and the treasure of the city of Ta Ming Fu for 
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us to use here in our lair. Tomorrow is a very 
lucky day. I pray you, therefore, Brother Chief- 
tain, to divide one-half of the chiefs to guard 
the lair and let all the others go out together 
to attack the city.” Then did Sung Chiang call 


The Iron Faced P’ei Hsiian, who was judge of / 


the lair, and he said, “Appoint which men are to 
go and which are to stay, for tomorrow we set 
forth.” 

Then The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei said, 
“These two great axes of mine for long have 
done no business. When they hear this talk of 
attacking the city they are very pleased there 
where they stand in the hall. Elder Brother, set 
aside five hundred little robbers for me and we 
will charge against that city and we will make 
it a place of scattered pieces of flesh. And we 
will save out Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu, and 
thus I will spit out of me, too, all the old anger 
I have had in me since that time I was deaf and 
dumb. Only if you will but let me carry the 
thing through to an end, can I be happy and 
eased !” 

But Sung Chiang replied, “Brother, although 
you are very brave and fierce, yet this court and 
city are not like others. This governor Liang is 
son-in-law to a high ruler and beneath him he 
has also two generals, Li Ch’eng and Wen Ta, 
and these are such men as thousands cannot with- 
stand, and they are not enemies to be lightly 
considered.” 

But Li K’uei shouted in a great voice, “Elder 
Brother, that other time you did know very well 
how quick my tongue is to speak and yet you 
would have me go as a man deaf and dumb. To- 
day you very well know I love to kill men, and 
you will not bid me go and be vanguard. And 
if you use men like this, is it not as though you 
as good as killed me, The Iron Ox?” 

Then Wu Yung said, “If you would go, then 
you shall be the vanguard and you shall have five 
hundred robbers to go with you. Go then and 
attack the first camp. Tomorrow go down the 
mountain.” 

On that night Sung Chiang took counsel with 
Wu Yung and they appointed the men and P’ei 
Hsiian wrote a proclamation and sent it to every 
part of the lair and without delay every man 
went to fulfill his own part that had been set 
for him to do. 


Now it was the time of the year when autumn 
changes into winter, and it was a time easy to 
put on garments of war and the horses were fed 
fat and strong with waiting, and the fighting 
men, since they had long not been in a war were 
filled with lust of battle. Truly was it a time 
to seek glory after long idleness, and there was 
not one who did not love Heaven and rejoice 
in Earth. They all prepared their arms and sad- 
dled their horses and when the bugle was once 
blown they all went straightway down the 
mountain. 

The first company was led by The Black 
Whirlwind Li K’uei and he led forth five hun- 
dred men on foot. The second company was led 
by The Double Headed Snake Hsieh Chen and 
after him came The Double Tailed Scorpion 
Hsieh Pao and The Curly Haired K’ung Ming 
and The Lone Fire K’ung Liang, and they led 
forth a thousand robbers on foot. The third com- 
pany was led by The Ten Foot Green Snake and 
beside her was The Female Savage The Good- 
wife Sheng and The Female Tiger The Good- 
wife Ku, and they led forth a thousand men 
on foot. The fourth company was led by Eagle 
Who Smites The Heavens Li Yiin and beside 
him were The Nine Dragoned Shih Chin and 
The Lesser Yii Ts’e Sheng Sing, and they led a 
thousand robbers on foot. 

The leader of the central company had for 
great chief Sung Chiang and beside him was 
Wu Yung, and there were four chiefs for guard 
who were The Lesser Duke Lii Fang and He 
Who Is Like Jen Kuei Of Old Kao Shen, and 
The Sick Warrior Sheng Li and He Who Rules 
Three Mountains Huang Hsin. 

The company in front of Sung Chiang was led 
by The Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming, 
and beside him were Victor In A Hundred Bat- 
tles Han T’ao and The Eye Of Heaven P’eng 
Ch’i. The chief of the company behind Sung 
Chiang was The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung 
and beside him were The Magic Iron Flautist 
Ma Ling and The Red Eyed Lion Teng Fei. 

The chief of the company to the left of Sung 
Chiang was The Double Clubs Hu Yien Shu 
and beside him were Eagle In The Clouds Ou 
Peng and The Five Hued Tiger Yien Shun. The 
chief of the company to the right of Sung Chi- 
ang was Little Li Kuan Hua Yung, and beside 
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him was The Gorge Leaping Tiger Ch’en Ta and 
The White Spotted Snake Yang Ch’un. 

He who brought the fireballs was Thunder 
That Shakes The Heavens Ling Chen and he 
controlled also the rations for the men. He who 
was chief of the spies was The Magic Messenger 
Tai Chung. 

When the chieftains and their fighting men 
were all thus appointed each to his place they 
went on together and they went that very day. 
There were left behind that one who aided the 
warriors Kung Sun Sheng and Liy T’ang, Chu 
T’ung and Mu Hung, these four chiefs, and they 
with fighting men and horsemen stayed to guard 
the lair. Upon the three passes and the watery 
parts of the lair there were Li Chiin and the oth- 
ers to guard and of this no more need be told. 


Let it be told now concerning So Ch’ao as he 
was there in The Valley Of The Flying Tiger. 
There he was encamped and he saw a horseman 
coming to him as fast as a flying star and he came 
and said, “Sung Chiang and his fighting men and 
horsemen, great and small, and I cannot count 
how many there be of them, are but ten miles or 
so away from our camp and they are coming 
near: 

So Ch’ao heard this and he went as though 
winged to tell Li Ch’eng who was there in the 
camp by the elm trees. Li Ch’eng heard and he 
sent a horseman into the city to tell it. He had 
prepared for himself a war horse and he went 
to the camp where So Ch’ao met him and there 
they talked closely together. The next day they 
rose and ate at the fifth watch and when it was 
light they pulled up camp and went away. First 
they came to the village of the Yi family and 
there they stayed and arranged their men and 
set forth fifteen thousand men and horsemen. 


Li Ch’eng and So Ch’ao put on their whole, 


armor and beneath an upraised banner they sat 
prepared, reining in their horses. When they 
looked to the farthest east they saw in the dis- 
tance a cloud of dust and there were more than 
five hundred men speeding forward as though 
winged. The good fellow in front of them was 
The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and in his 
hands he held his double axes and in a mighty 
voice he shouted, “Know me for a good fellow 
from the mountain lair, your black lord!” 


Li Ch’eng looked at him as he sat upon his 
horse and he and So Ch’ao laughed loudly and 
he said, “‘They do talk every day of these good 
fellows from the robbers’ lair and here is such 
a little filthy thief as this! How can he be spoken 
of at all! My General Of The Vanguard, do 
you see this one? Why should we not first seize 
this little thief?’ 

And So Ch’ao laughed and said, “It is not 
necessary for me to go—there are others for 
such glory as this—” 

Before he had finished speaking there came 
out a warrior from behind So Ch’ao’s horse and 
his surname was Wang and his name was Ting 
and in his hand he carried a long spear and he 
led out a hundred horsemen of whom he was cap- 
tain and he charged past as though winged. They 
charged into Li K’uei’s fighting men and in the 
instant of impact scattered them in four direc- 
tions. Then So Ch’ao leading his own men pur- 
sued them past the village of the Yu family, 
when suddenly from behind a ridge of the hills 
there came forth the sound of drums and gongs 
and it filled the heavens and there came forth two 
companies of horsemen. To the left were Hsieh 
Chen and K’ung Liang and to the right were 
K’ung Ming and Hsieh Pao and each of them 
led out five hundred robbers and they all came 
charging and killing as they came. 

Only then was So Ch’ao afraid, when he saw 
they had horsemen and fighting men set ready 
like this, and he pursued no more but turned his 
horse about and retired. Then Li Ch’eng asked 
him, saying, “How is it you have not brought 
the thief?” 

So Ch’ao replied, “I followed him over the . 
hill and was even about to capture him, but this 
man had from the beginning others to support 
him, and when these supporting men all came 
out together, it was very hard to put forth my 
hand against him.” 

But Li Ch’eng said, “And what is there to fear 
about such little thieves as these?’ And he led 
out all his own men and dashed forward against 
the robbers. % 

Suddenly he saw in front of him banners wav- 
ing and he heard the shouts of many men and 
there was a thunder of drums and the clatter of 
gongs and there was yet another company of 
horsemen and upon the chiefest horse there sat 
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a woman warrior and upon the red silken ban- 
ner above her there were written in great gold 
letters these words,‘ ‘““The Beauty Who Is The 
Ten Foot Green Snake.” At her left was The 
Goodwife Ku and at her right The Goodwife 
Sheng and they led more than a thousand horse- 
men, and among these were men both short and 
high and every size and shape and there were 
men from every place and province. Li Ch’eng, 
seeing this, said to So Ch’ao, “And what use are 
such fighting men as these? Go forward then and 
do battle with them and I and my men will en- 
circle them about on all four sides.” 

Therefore So Ch’ao having received this com- 
mand took his gilded battle axe in his hand and 
spurring his horse he went at the enemy. But The 
Green Snake, reigning back her horse, retired, 
and she went into a deep valley of the hills and 
so away. Then Li Ch’eng divided his men and 
horsemen and pressed in on all four sides. 

Suddenly there came out a company of horse- 
men and they roared so that the very earth shook. 
It was Li Yin, The Eagle Who Smites The 
Heavens, and to his left was Shih Chin and to 
his right was Sheng Sing and they came thun- 
dering over the ground. Li Ch’eng retreated in 
greatest haste to the village of the Yu family 
when to the left there rushed forth Hsieh Chen 
and K’ung Liang and from the right there rushed 
forth K’ung Ming and Hsieh Pao and leading 
their men they came charging forth again to do 
battle. Then did the three women warriors again 
turn their horses and come forward and they fol- 
lowed behind, and thus pursued Li Ch’eng’s sol- 
diers were scattered in four directions and cast 
down. Even as he was about to gain his own 
camp The Black Whirlwind was there to stay 
him. Li Ch’eng and So Ch’ao pushed through the 
crowd of their men and sought for a path of es- 
cape for themselves. When they had come there 
to the camp their soldiers had already fallen in 
countless numbers, nor did Sung Chiang and his 
men go in pursuit. He gathered his men together 
and let them rest awhile and then they put down 
camp. 


Let it be told now of Li Ch’eng and So Ch’ao. 
In great haste they sent messengers into the city 
to tell the governor Liang of what had befallen 
and that selfsame night the governor again sent 


out Wen Tah and he bade him take forth his 
men with all speed and save the day. Li Ch’eng 
went forth to meet him and there in the camp 
by the elm trees they took counsel together as to 
what guile they might use to overcome the en- 
emy. And Wen Tah smiled and said, “Such a 
war as this is as though you did have a little itch 
upon your body and what does it matter?” 

That night they took counsel together -as to 
what they would do. The next morning they rose 
at the fourth watch and ate and at the fifth watch 
put on their armor and as soon as it was dawn 
they sent forth their soldiers and when the bat- 
tle drum had sounded thrice they took up camp 
and went to the Yi village ahead. There they 
saw Sung Chiang and his men and horsemen 
come rushing at them like the wind. Wen Tah 
then commanded his men and horsemen to part 
and he commanded his men to let fly arrows from 
their bows and crossbows and so stay their feet 
in approach. 

Then straightway did there come forth one 
from among Sung Chiang’s ranks who was a 
mighty warrior and upon his red banner was 
written in great silver letters, “The Fire In The 
Thunder Clap, Ch’ing Ming,” and he reined his 
horse there in front of the ranks and he lifted his 
voice and shouted, “You filthy little lords of Ta 
Ming, hear what I have to say! Long have I 
wished to come against this city of yours, save 
that I did fear to hurt the people. Give us Lu 
Chiin I and Shih Hsiu sound and safe and give 
us that man and woman who are adulterers and 
I will take my men away and do no more battle, 
nor do I come to deceive you. But if you are fool- 
ish and wilful and will not do what I ask, then 
speak forth quickly what you have to say for 
yourselves!” 

‘When Wen Tah heard this he was full of a 
mighty anger and he cried, “Who will pit his 
strength against this thief?” 

Before he had finished speaking So Ch’ao had 
already galloped out on his horse and he stood 
in front of the ranks, and in a great voice he 
shouted, “You were once an officer of the impe- 
rial throne and what harm did the Emperor ever 
do you? You wilfully would not be a good man 
and you turned robber. Today when I have 
seized you I will cut you into ten thousand 
pieces!” 
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Now Ch’ing Ming heard this and it was as 
though coals were heaped upon a fire and oil 
poured upon the flames. He spurred his horse and 
rushed forward and holding aloft his wolf- 
toothed spear he charged on. So Ch’ao freed his 
horse and galloped against him. But the horses 
were evil and they circled about each other and 
would not stay, and the two warriors being men 
of very impatient temper fell into fighting, and 
all the soldiers shouted their battle cry. And the 
warriors fought more than twenty rounds and 
it could not be told who was victor and who 
vanquished. 

Then did Han T’ao come out from Sung Chi- 
ang’s ranks and there sitting on his horse he fit- 
ted an arrow to his bow and when he saw So 
Ch’ao come near he sent the arrow singing forth 
and it struck into So Ch’ao’s left arm. Then So 
Ch’ao dropped his battle axe and turned his horse 
and retired into his own camp, and Sung Chiang 
pointed with his whip and all his men great and 
small dashed forward together, and they fell 
upon So Ch’ao’s men. Truly then ‘‘dead bodies 
covered the wilderness and blood flowed in 
rivers.” Thus was a mighty victory won and the 
robbers pursued past the Yii village and there 
straightway they seized the camp in the elms. 

That night Wen Tah hastened as though 
winged to The Valley Of The Flying Tiger and 
there he counted over his men and there were a 
third of them gone. 

Now Sung Chiang had his men gathered to- 
gether upon The Ridge Of The Elms and Wu 
Yung said, “When soldiers have been van- 
quished their hearts are very certainly filled with 
fear. If we do not take hold of this opportunity 
to pursue them hard then it may be that their 
spirit of revenge will rise up again and we can- 
not in any short space seize the victory again 
against them.” 4 

And Sung Chiang answered, “Sir Counselor, 
your words are very fitly spoken,” and immedi- 
ately he sent forth a command that on that very 
night his best fighting men and bravest captains 
should go forth in four companies and they 
charged forward. 


Let it be told further that when Wen Tah 
had hastened to The Valley Of The Flying Ti- 
ger he sat there in his tent panting and of a sud- 


den a lesser captain came to make report and he 
said, ‘There upon the mountain to the east fire 
blazes forth.” 

Then Wen Tah leading out with him soldiers 
mounted on horses went to the east to see, and 
there he saw mountain and plain indeed red with 
the fires, and upon the western mountains also 
fire began to blaze. Wen Tah then hastened with 
his men to the west and as he went he heard be- 
hind his horse the sound of a shouting loud 
enough to shake the earth. When he looked to 
see he saw the great chief at the head of those 
who shouted was Hua Yung and he led with him 
certain chiefs and these were Yang Ch’un and 
Ch’en Ta and they came charging forth out of 
the fires to the east. Wen Tah in that instant felt 
his heart fill with fear and he led his men and 
went away. 

Then out of the fires in The Valley Of The 
Flying Tiger there came forth a company and 
the one at their head was the great chief Hu Yien 
Shu with his two swords and he led with him 
the chieftains Ou P’eng and Yien Shun and they 
charged out straightway. Thus did these two 
companies come forth together with all their 
strength and the shouting from the rear grew yet 
more great and the glare from the fires yet more 
bright. Then came forth yet another great chief- 
tain and it was The Fire In The Thunder Clap 
Ch’ing Ming and he led with him Han T’ao and 
P’eng Ch’i and countless beyond number were 
those men who shouted and the horses who 
neighed as they ran. 

Then Wen Tah’s soldiers and horsemen were 
thrown into the mightiest confusion and they 
hastily took“up camp and fled. Again did the 
shouting break forth ahead of them as they fled 
and the-glittering flames danced back and forth 
and Wen Tah and his soldiers seized any road 
they could for escape. And they heard great ex- 
plosions that shook the very heavens and the 
foundations of the earth were shaken. It was 
Thunder That Shakes The Heavens Ling Chen, 
and he came out leading with him his men and 
they came out of a small bypath and there they 
lit their fireballs. Out of the thunder were seen 
torches flaring and in the light of the torches 
there was a ‘company of horsemen who stood 
across the way. He in front of this company was 
The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung and he led 
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with him Ma Ling and Teng Fei and these cut 
off the path of retreat. On all four sides there 
arose now the sound of throbbing drums and 
the high flames spread to the skies and all the 
soldiers fled in all directions and each ran for 
his own life. 

Wen Tah, his great sword in hand, fought 
most bitterly and so forced a way through for 
himself, and at that instant he came upon Li 
Ch’eng and they joined their men together and 
fighting every step they pressed on. Thus it went 
until dawn came and only then did they reach 
the city. 


Now when the governor Liang heard of this - 


he was so terrified that of his three souls two he 
lost and of his seven earthly spirits for thé time 
he had but the one left. In great haste he counted 
off soldiers and he went out of the city and met 
those returning vanquished and when they were 
all come into the city the gates were closed 
tightly and guarded so that none went out. 

On the next day Sung Chiang and his horse- 
men came to pursue and they went straight to 
the east gate and there made camp and they pre- 
pared to attack the city. 


Let it be told now that the governor Liang 
gathered many together in his court to take coun- 
sel with them as to how they could be saved. And 
Li Ch’eng said, “Now that this robber Sung Chi- 
ang’s men have come to our very gates great dan- 
ger is upon us, and if we delay we are lost. Let 
the governor therefore write a letter to tell of 
our extremity and let a trusty messenger be cho- 
sen to go by night to the capital and give the let- 
ter to the prime minister there and thus it will 
be told the sooner to the Emperor and he will 
send his best soldiers to come hither to fight with 
us. This is the first best way. The second is that 
a proclamation be sent forth to all parts to tell 
the cities about us and the towns also that they 
are to send forth soldiers straightway to our aid. 
The third way is that the magistrate of this city 
is to command certain of the citizens to go upon 
the walls and there aid in guarding the city. Let 
them prepare great logs of wood and stones and 
repeating bows and arrows and lime bottles and 
burning filth and let them prepare thus by night 
and by day. Only thus can the city be made 
safe.” 


The governor replied, “This letter we will 
write at once but who will go forth with it?’ 

And he appointed a certain great warrior 
named Wang Ting to take the letter and the 
warrior put armor upon himself and every 
weapon he might need. There were appointed 
also certain horsemen and they took forth the 
secret letter and the city gate was opened and 
the drawbridge let down and he went as though 
winged toward the eastern capital and the horse- 
men told the proclamation about through the 
near cities and towns, that they were to send aid. 
The magistrate Wang was commanded to gather 
together the people of the city and they went 
upon the city walls to guard and of this no more 
need be told. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. He di- 
vided out his fighting men and he led them out 
and encircled the city and they put down camp 
on the three sides of east and west and north. 
Only the south gate was left open. Every day 
thereafter did he lead his men against that city, 
and he sent word to the great lair for food and 
fuel that they might entrench themselves at the 
city for he had set himself that he would break 
open that city and deliver out of it Lu Chin I 
and Shih Hsiu. 

Li Ch’eng and Wen Tah day after day brought 
soldiers out of the city also to do battle but they 
could not gain the victory, and the wound that 
So Ch’ao had in his arm from the arrow was yet 
unhealed. 


Let it be told no further of Sung Chiang and 
his men attacking the city; rather let it be told 
first of that great warrior Wang Ting as he car- 
ried the secret letter to the prime minister. He 
and the two with him went straight to the prime 
minister’s house and there they came down from 
their horses and the guardsman at the gate went 
in to announce their coming and the prime min- 
ister commanded that they were to come before 
him. 

They went therefore into the inner hall and 
there they made their obeisances before him and 
when it was done they presented the secret let- 
ter and the prime minister tore open the enve- 
lope. When he had read the letter he grew greatly 
afraid and he asked closely and Wang Ting told 
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CHAPTER 62: A LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


all of the affair of Lu Chiin I and he said, “Now 
Sung Chiang is outside the city with his fighting 
men and how mighty are his looks! Truly can 


we not withstand him. There in the village of. 


the Yii family, upon The Ridge Of The Elms, 
and in The Valley Of The Flying Tiger in all 
three places they do battle .. .” 

When he had told all the prime minister said, 
“You have suffered much on so long a journey 
on your horse. Pray therefore go into the official 
inn and there rest yourself and wait until I have 
gathered together my ministers and taken coun- 
sel with them.” 

Again did Wang Ting say humbly, “Most 
Gracious and Counselor Of The Most High Em- 
peror, the city is now in as precarious a situation 
as a pile of eggs heaped upon each other. By 
morning or night it must fall. If that whole prov- 
ince of Hopei be lost, then indeed what will 
come of it? I do hope that the most gracious, the 
prime minister, will immediately send forth sol- 
diers to destroy the robbers utterly.” 

The prime minister replied, ‘““You need speak 
no further. Pray go now.” 

Wang Ting went therefore and straightway 
the prime minister called for his ministers to 
summon all the officers of state to come thither 
with all haste to discuss a matter of highest im- 
port. In a short time the great official T’ung 
Kuan came forth leading the three commanders 
of the capital with him and they came into the 
hall of audience of the prime minister. There 
the prime minister told them in detail of the 
trouble in the northern capital and he said then, 
“What guile can we use now and what good 
warriors shall we use so that we can drive away 
these robbers and so save the city and the state?” 

When he had finished speaking all looked at 
one another astounded and each was colorless 
with fear. Then was seen the commander of the 
infantry to bring forth one from behind him and 
it was a captain of his court who was guard 
there and stayed off all enemies. His surname 
was Hsiian and his name was Tsan and he was 
in charge of the horsemen and the soldiers in that 
court. Now the face of this man was as black 

*as the bottom of a cauldron and his nostrils 
pointed toward the sky and his hair was kinked 
and his beard was red. He was eight feet tall and 
the weapon he used was a steel sword. Indeed 


his skill was far above the common man’s. He 
had once been son-in-law to a prince who was 


‘son of the Emperor, and so men called him The 


Ugly Prince or The Ugly Warrior. Because he 
had once beer victor in a competition with re- 
peating bows the Emperor’s son had loved him 
for his skill and so had sought him for son-in- 
law. But who would have thought the princess 
held him too hideous for husband, and so filled 
was she with her hatred of him that after a while 
she died of it and for this the man could rise to 
no high place. He was only a guardsman captain. 

But now he could not hold himself back and 
he came out from the ranks where he stood and 
he said, “This little warrior who am I, when I 
was at my home I had a certain friend and this 
man was one descended from that one called 
Kuan Kung who lived in the times of The Three 
Kingdoms. This man’s surname is Kuan and his 
name Sheng and he is grown the very image of 
that ancestor of his. He uses also a scimitar called 
The Green Dragon. Men call him Kuan Sheng 
Of The Great Sword. He is a chief of the guard 
in a place called P’u Tung and it is so small a 
place for so great a one that it seems his very des- 
tiny is gone awry. From childhood he has studied 
books of war and very well he knows all things 
of war. Among ten thousand there is not one to 
compare with him. If he be asked hither with 
proper gifts and courtesies and he be given rev- 
erence and lifted to a high place then will he 
sweep clean that robbers’ lair and he can destroy 
all of these robbers and so will the country be 
safe and the people be at peace. I pray humbly 
that such a command may be sent forth.” 

When the prime minister heard this he was 
filled with joy and he sent forth this very man 
as messenger and he was to take the letter and 
by that same night go to P’u Tung and with ev- 
ery courtesy he invited this Kuan Sheng that 
he would come to the capital city and there, 
take counsel on the matter. The ministers then 
departed. 


But the story must not be told too finely. 
Hsiian Tsan took the letter and mounted his 
horse again and went forward and he had with 
him some three or five followers. In less than a 
day he came to the front of the court of the mag- 
istrate in P’u Tung and there he came down from 
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his horse. On that day Kuan Sheng was with 
Hao Ssii Wen there in the court and they were 
speaking of many men who had risen afore time 


and were now gone down and they heard it said - 


that from the eastern capital had there come a 
messenger with a letter. Kuan Sheng then made 
haste and he with Hao Ssu Wen came out to 
meet the messenger and when the rites of cour- 
tesy had been performed he invited Hsiian Tsan, 
to come into the hall and be seated. Then Kuan 
Sheng asked, saying, “Old Friend, long have we 
not met. And why have you come this long dis- 
tance today?” 

Hsiian Tsan answered him, saying, “Because 
the robbers from the great robbers’ lair at Liang 
Shan P’o have come against the city of Ta Ming 
Fu and in the presence of the prime minister I 
raised your name as of one who could come 
straightway and manage this affair. I have said 
you had a way to make the state sound again and 
that you have the skill to make soldiers retreat 
from attack and to kill a warrior who came to 
do battle. Therefore have I the mandate of the 


Emperor and the command of the prime minis- © 


ter and with it I bring silks of five hues and a 
horse ready saddled and with every courtesy I 
beg you to set forth at once. Brother Warrior, 
indeed you may not refuse. Pray set your af- 
fairs in order and make ready at once to go to 
the capital.” 

When Kuan Sheng heard this he was full of 


pleasure and he said to Hsiian Tsan, “This — 


brother here is surnamed Hao and he has a dou- 
ble name which is Ssi Wen, and he is my sworn 
brother-friend. His mother when she had con- 
ceived him was visited by a god in a dream and 
so was his destiny fixed and he is called now by 
the name of that god. There is not one of the 
eighteen ways of war which this brother of mine 
does not know, and yet it is his evil fate that he 
is still here and none have seen his ability. Now 
why should he not be allowed to go with me and 
save the state?” 

Then Hsiian Tsan was pleased enough and he 
urged them to set forth at once. 

And Kuan Sheng gave his commands to his 
household and he took with him some ten-odd 
of the tall fellows who come from Kuangsi and 
he prepared his weapon and his horse and his 
helmet and his goods and that very night he 


set forth with Hsiian Tsan and so they came to 
the eastern capital, and they went straightway 
to the prime minister and there came down from 
their horses. The guard at the gate went to an- 
nounce their coming and the prime minister knew 
of it and he commanded that they be brought 
thither to him. 

Hsiian Tsan then came into the hall of state 


leading with him Kuan Sheng and Hao Ssu 


Wen. When their obeisances had been made they 
took their stand outside the door and the prime 
minister looked at Kuan Sheng and in truth he 
was a very fine handsome man. He had a great 
body eight and a half feet tall and his silky beard 
fell in three parts. His eyebrows were so long 
they stretched clean across his temples and his — 
eyes slanted to the heavens, and his face was the 
hue of red dates and his lips were as red as ver- 
milion. The prime minister was greatly pleased 
and he asked him, saying, “How many green 
springs have you passed?” 

Kuan Sheng answered, saying, “This small 
warrior has lived thirty and two years.” 

The prime minister said, ‘These robbers from 
the robbers’ lair have encircled the city of Ta 
Ming Fu, and I would ask you, Sir Warrior, 
what plan of guile you may have against them © 
so that we may drive them away?” 

Kuan Sheng then replied humbly, ‘‘Long have 
I heard that these robbers held those waters for 
their lair and that they do ever go out into the 
countryside and frighten the people and maraud 
everywhere. Now that they have left that den 
of theirs of their own will it is that they seek for 
their evil fate to fall upon them. Now if we go 
to save the city of Ta Ming Fu it is but to dis- 
turb the people there for no use. I pray that I 
may be given some tens of thousands .of good sol- 
diers and I will go first and seize the lair at Li- 
ang Shan P’o and then go and take those rob- 
bers and thus shall I divide head from tail so 
neither can aid the other.” 

When the prime minister heard him speak 
thus he was deeply pleased and he said to Hsiian 
Tsan, “This guile is like that guile used in times 
of old when the kingdom of Wei was attacked 
so that the soldiers of Chao might come to their 
aid and so be caught in battle and it is a guile 
after my own heart.” 

And immediately he commanded the captains 
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and generals of ‘his court to send thither all good 
soldiers of the two provinces of Shantung and 
Hopei to the number of fifteen thousand and 
Hao Sst Wen was to be vanguard, and Hsiian 
Tsan was to bring up the rear. As for Kuan 
Sheng, he was to appoint each of the soldiers 
to his place and duty. The commander of the 
foot soldiers who was Tuan Ch’ang was to give 
out food for men and horses.and send largess to 
the soldiers before battle. Straightway were they 
to set forth and they went with great swords and 
spears toward the robbers’ lair. 


As for the robbers, it was as though the dragon 
had left his home in the sea and how could he 
ride the clouds? It was as though a tiger left his 
hills and descended to the plains and how could 
he there open his great fangs and spread his 
great claws? Truly was it, 


Because he coveted the full autumn moon 
He lost the shining gem he had in his own 
room. 


What then befell the men and horsemen whom 
Sung Chiang led forth? Pray hear it told in the 
next chapter. 


. apt 43 


HU YIEN SHU DECEIVES 
KUAN SHENG ON 

A MOONLIT NIGHT. 
SUNG CHIANG SEIZES 
SO CH’AO UPON 

A SNOWY DAY 


IT IS SAID: uan Sheng of P’u 
Tung on that day when he took his farewell of 
the prime minister led with him fifteen thousand 
men and horses and he parted them in three com- 
panies and he left the eastern capital and went 
toward the robbers’ lair. 


The story now must be divided into two parts. 
Let it be told of Sung Chiang first and of the 
warriors with him. Every day together they at- 
tacked the city and how could Li Ch’eng and 
Wen Tah dare to come out to oppose them? Nor 
had that deep and sore wound in So Ch’ao’s arm 
yet healed itself and therefore was there none to 
come out and withstand the robbers. Then Sung 
Chiang, seeing that they could not break into 
that city with their united attack, fell into mel- 
ancholy. They had long left the lair and yet 
there was no hope of victory. 

It happened that on a certain night he sat in 
the center tent of the camp and there was a can- 
dle lit before him and he fetched the heavenly 
books he had been given. Even as he was in the 
midst of reading them there came in suddenly 
a little captain who made report, saying, “The 
counselor has come.” 

Then Wu Yung came into the tent and he said 
to Sung Chiang, “Our fighting men have encir- 
cled the city for a very long time and how is it 
there comes no one to the rescue of this city from 
all this countryside about? Nor does any come 
out of the city to do battle, either. There were 
three horsemen who galloped out of the city a 
few days ago and surely it was that the governor 
Liang sent out to the capital for aid and his fa- 
ther-in-law the prime minister would assuredly 
send out soldiers for his aid and among them as- 
suredly there would be very able warriors, too. 
If haply he uses that guile of old when the king- 
dom of Wei was besieged and the army of Chao 
deceived into coming to their aid then they 
would not come hither first but they would go 
to our great lair and take that. Then what would 
befall us? Brother, we must think of this also. 
Let us first bid our fighting men to make all ready 
so that they may retreat, but not all together—” 

Even as they were in the midst of their talk 
there was seen to come Tai Chung The Magic 
Messenger and he came and made report that the 
Prime Minister Ts’ai in the eastern capital had 
sent for the fourth descendant of the god Kuan, 
Kuan Sheng of P’u Tung, The Great Sword, 
and he was bringing with him an army of soldiers 
and he came as though winged to the lair, nor 
could the chieftains there decide what they 
ought to do. And he said, “I pray that you, my 
Brother Chief, may quickly gather together the 
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fighting men and return with all speed. But let 
us first dispel this danger that threatens at the 
mountain.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “Although it be thus, 
yet we must not be in haste. Tonight let us send 
first the men on foot and let the two companies 


of horsemen stay and let them hide in ambush’ 


on either side of The Valley Of The Flying Ti- 
ger. When the city knows that our men are re- 
treating they will surely come in pursuit. If 
we do not use this way our men will fall into 
confusion.” | 

Then Sung Chiang said, “The words of the 
counselor are fitly spoken,” and he sent forth a 
command and he bade Little Li Kuan Hua Yung 


lead out five hundred fighting men and go and | 


hide at the right side of The Valley Of The Fly- 
ing Tiger. The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung 
was to lead five-hundred also and go to the left 
of the valley. Again he bade The Double Clubs 
Hu Yien Shu to lead forth twenty-five horse- 
men and among them was to go Ling Chen and 
he was to take his fireballs and torches and when 
they were some three miles from the city, when 
they saw the soldiers come in pursuit they were 
straightway to light their fireballs. Then were 
the ambushed soldiers to rise up together and 
fall upon the soldiers, and they were to be scat- 
tered like the rain and like clouds and if they 
were scattered then there need be no war waged, 
but let them be pushed gradually back. As for 
the men on foot, they were to rise in the middle 
of the night and go according to order and they 
were to march out in such ordered companies un- 
til the mid-morning of the next day. Those who 
watched Sung Chiang from the city wall saw 
the robbers carrying their banners and their 
weapons and in confusion and haste they seemed 
to take up camp and go away and it seemed to 
those who watched that the robbers were return- 
ing to their lair. This was all seen clearly from 
the city wall and it was told the governor that 
he might know of it and they said, “Today the 
robbers have retired every one.” 

When the governor heard this he straightway 
took counsel with his generals, Li Ch’eng and 
Wen Tah, and Wen Tah said, “It seems to me 
that the rescue armies have gone to attack their 
lair, and they fear, these robbers, that they will 
lose their den, and so in all haste they return 


to it. Let us take advantage of the hour, there- 
fore, and go in pursuit of them and kill them, 
and surely we will be able to seize Sung Chiang.”’ 

Before he had finished speaking there came a 
horseman galloping in from outside the city and 
he said, ‘“There is news from the eastern capital 
that armies have been sent to attack the robbers’ 
lair. If the robbers retreat then we may fall to 
in all haste and pursue them.” 

Then did the governor Liang command Li 
Ch’eng and Wen Tah each to take with him a 
company of horsemen and to go out from east 
and west and pursue Sung Chiang and the 
robbers. 


Let it now be told of Sung Chiang. As he led 
out his fighting men to return he saw the soldiers 
from the city in pursuit and he fled as though for 
his life. On the other side Li Ch’eng and Wen 
Tah pursued beyond The Valley Of The Flying 
Tiger when suddenly behind them they heard 
the sound of bursting fireballs. Then did the two 
generals give a start of fear and when they 
reined in their horses to see what befell them they 
saw the banners appear behind them in ranks 
and there arose the sound of drums beaten as for 
battle. Before they could move to any action 
from the left there came Little Li Kuan Hua 
Yung and from the right The Leopard Headed 
Ling Ch’ung and each led out five hundred horse- 
men and from both sides they came charging 
forward. ‘ 

Then Li Ch’eng and Wen Tah saw they had 
fallen into a trap and in all haste they turned 
their soldiers to retreat. But suddenly before 
them there came forth Hu Yien Shu and he led 
a company of horsemen and straightway they 
fell into desperate battle so that soon the two 
generals had lost their helmets and their robes 
of war hung in tatters and they were pushed back 
to the very city. There they took refuge behind 
the closed gates and they came forth no more. 

Then the robbers returned according to their 
plan but when they were about to come to the 
lair they came upon The Ugly Warrior Hsiian 
Tsan and he with his company stood across their 
way. Then Sung Chiang bade the robbers stand 
and there they made camp, and he sent one se- 
cretly by small bypaths and across a secret ford 
to go up the mountain and there make report, 
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and they made a covenant with the fighting men 
on the water to help each other. 


Let this be told now. In the water lair Chang 
Heng and his brother Chang Shun took counsel 
together and Chang Heng said, “Ever since we 
two brothers came to this lair we have done no 
great noble deed. Now The Great Sword Kuan 
Sheng from P’u Tung leads forth three com- 
panies of soldiers and they come against this lair 
of-ours. Let us go, therefore, we two, in the 
night and take his camp by surprise and capture 
that Kuan Sheng and gain a great glory for our- 
selves and so draw our breath freely before all 
our brother chieftains.” 

Chang Shun replied, ‘‘Elder Brother, you and 
T have but these men who fight on the water and 
if we go unaided then will we go in vain and 
men will laugh at us.” 

But Chang Heng said, “If you are so careful 
as this then in what year and in what moon can 
we ever gain any glory. If you will not go there, 
let it be an end of it, for I will go this night 
alone.” 

Then Chang Shun exhorted his brother most 
earnestly, but on that night Chang Heng counted 
out fifty and more boats and on every boat there 
were three or five men and every man wore soft 
armor and in his hand each man carried a bam- 
boo spear, and each man bore a knife the shape 
of a lily leaf. By the dim light of the moon in 
the silence of the falling dew they went on their 
boats to the shore and it was then at the time of 
the second watch. 

Let it be told now that Kuan Sheng was at 
this time in the central tent of his camp and he 


had a lamp lit and he read a book and there 


came a little captain who was a spy by the road- 
side and he bent his head and whispered, “In 
the creek where the reeds are flowering there are 
some forty or fifty small boats and every man 
on them carried a spear and they are hidden in 
the reeds on either side of the way. I do not know 
what purpose they have, and therefore have I 
come to make report of it.” 

Kuan Sheng heard this and he smiled a cold 
smile and he turned to the tall warrior who stood 


beside him and he said a few words in a low 


voice. 


Let it be told further of Chang Heng. He led 
out his two or three hundred men and hiding in 
the reeds and creeping as they went they came 
full to the side of Kuan Sheng’s tent and they 
pulled up the barricades that were placed about 
it and went into the midst of camp. When they 
saw the light of a lamp shining brightly in the 
central tent there was Kuan Sheng twisting his 
long beard and he sat and read a book. Then 
was Chang Heng secretly rejoiced and holding 
his spear he dashed into the tent. Suddenly there 
was the sound of a drum beating on either side 
of the tent and all the soldiers began to shout 
as though Heaven and Earth had fallen and as 
though the mountains had toppled and rivers 


‘had rushed loose and Chang Heng was so ter- 


tified he ran away dragging his spear behind him. 

Then the soldiers hidden on all four sides rose 
up and Chang Heng could not escape nor any 
one of his two or three hundred soldiers and 
they were captured every one and bound and_ 
they were dragged into the tent where Kuan 
Sheng sat. And Kuan Sheng looked at them and 
he smiled and cursed them, saying, “You sense- 
less little thieves, how dare you come and spy 
upon me? Ha, let this Chang Heng be put into 
a prisoner’s cart, and as for the others let them 
be put under guard! We will wait until we have 
captured Sung Chiang and then we will take 
them all together to the capital.” 


It will not be told further now of Kuan Sheng 
having captured Chang Heng but of the three 
Juan brothers in the water lair. They were tak- 
ing counsel together and they sent one to Sung 
Chiang to know what his commands were. Then 
they saw Chang Shun come thither and he made 
report, saying, “My brother would not hear this 
younger brother’s bitter pleading but he would 
go and try to take Kuan Sheng’s camp by sur- 
prise and without knowing it he was captured 
and now he is fastened in a prisoner’s cart.” 

Juan The Seventh heard this and he began to 
shout aloud and he said, ‘‘We brothers live and 
die together and we must help each other in any 
evil and danger! You are own brother to him 
and how was it you let him go alone so that now 
he has been captured? If you will not go and 
save him then we three brothers will go our- 
selves.” 
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Chang Shun replied, “But I had not received 
our chieftain’s command and so did I not dare to 
go.” 

But Juan The Seventh replied, “If you do 
wait until the command comes your brother will 
already be chopped into pieces as fine as earth.” 

And Juan The Second and Juan The Fifth 
both said, “Spoken truly!’ 

Now Chang Shun could not withstand these 
three and he could but let them have their way. 
On that night, therefore, at the fifth watch they 
counted off all the chieftains of the water lair, 
great and small, and to each one was given more 
than a hundred boats and they all went straight- 
way to the camp of Kuan Sheng. The soldiers on 
the shore looked and saw the boats of war come 
swarming like ants to the shore and in great 
haste they made report of it. But Kuan Sheng 
smiled and said, “What stupid serving men are 
these!” And again he turned his head to the 
warrior who stood beside him and again he said 
a few words in a low voice. 


Let it now be told of the three Juans. They 
led the robbers and Chang Shun came behind and 
all shouting together they dashed forward. 
There they saw the lamp brightly shining in 
Kuan Sheng’s tent in the midst of the camp but 
no one was there. Then were the three Juans sud- 
denly afraid and they turned themselves to go 
away. But suddenly there was the loud beating 
of drums without the tent and on both sides there 
rose horsemen and foot soldiers in eight com- 
panies and they were encircled. Round as a win- 
nowing basket or as a three-sided dustpan, thus 
roundly were the robbers encircled on three sides. 

Chang Shun, seeing the outlook was evil, 
leaped first into the water with asplash. The three 
Juans seized a path by force and came to the 
water’s edge but already the soldiers had come 
upon them and hooked spears flew out and the 
loaded chains also and Juan The Seventh was 
captured and dragged away alive, his head down 
and feet anyhow. And Li Chun and T’ung Wei 
and T’ung Meng came forward reckless of their 
lives and rescued Juan The Second, Juan The 
Fifth and Chang Shun. 


It will not be told now of how a uan The 
Seventh was captured and how he was put into a 


prisoner’s cart. Let it be told rather of how the 
water robbers told of it to the great lair, and Liu 
T’ang bade Chang Shun to go by water to Sung 
Chiang’s camp and there tell of what had be- 
fallen. Then Sung Chiang took counsel with Wu 
Yung as to how they could force Kuan Sheng to 
retreat and Wu Yung said, “Let us wage battle 
with him tomorrow and see who is victorious and 
who vanquished.” 

But even as they were in the midst of their 
planning they heard a sudden sound of drums 
beaten on all sides in confusion. Now it was 
none but The Ugly Warrior leading all his sol- 
diers and coming straight upon Sung Chiang’s 
camp. Sung Chiang led out all his fighting men 
and there beneath the banners of The Ugly War- 
rior a very bitter battle was about to be waged. 
Then Sung Chiang asked, ‘““My Brothers, which 
of you will go against him?” 

And Hua Yung was seen to whip up his horse 
and come forward bearing his weapon and he 
went straight toward The Ugly Warrior and 
The Ugly Warrior came to meet him, brandish- 
ing his sword as he came. Back and forth they 


_ went and to and fro and they fought ten rounds 


thus when Hua Yung made a feint and turned 
his horse about and made as if to go away. The 
Ugly Warrior pursued and Hua Yung hooked 
his weapon to his saddle and taking out his bow 
and arrow he turned himself half about and 
stretched out his ape-like arm and let fly an ar- 
Tow straightway as he turned. The Ugly War- 
rior heard the twang of the bowstring and in- 
stantly the arrow was come. But he flung out his 
sword and there was a clatter and the arrow. 
struck the sword. 

Then Hua Yung seeing this one arrow was not 
enough, again brought forth another and seeing 
also he was nearer now to his enemy than before 
he aimed it full to The Ugly Warrior’s breast. 
But The Ugly Warrior bent himself over very 
far and again the arrow went harmlessly past 
him. Yet the Ugly Warrior, seeing how great 
was Hua Yung’s skill with bow and arrow, did 
not dare to pursue him more and he turned his 
horse about and went away. 

Hua Yung, seeing he was not pursued, turned 
his own horse about and quickly went in pursuit 
of The Ugly Warrior. Again he took out the 
third arrow and he aimed it at the back of his 
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enemy’s heart and again he sent it forth. He 
heard a clang and the arrow had struck on The 
Ugly Warrior’s backplate, and in all haste The 
Ugly Warrior urged on his horse and galloped 
into his own ranks. From thence he sent men to 
make report to Kuan Sheng and when Kuan 
Sheng knew of it he commanded a soldier, say- 
ing, “Bring my horse with all speed.” 

Then he stood suddenly and seized his Green 
Dragon Spear and he mounted his fire-red horse 
and parting the curtains of his camp he galloped 
straightway to where his soldiers were massed. 
Sung Chiang, seeing how far above all others 
was Kuan Sheng in his looks, pointed him out 
with admiration to Wu Yung and he turned 
himself again to his chieftains and said, ‘“This 
warrior is true hero and his fame is not false.” 

But at this Ling Ch’ung grew very angered 
and he shouted out, ‘‘We brothers ever since we 
have come to the great lair have fought some 
fifty to seventy battles great and small, nor have 
we been once vanquished. Why do you shame us 
before ourselves this day, therefore?” 

When he had said this he took up his weapon 
and went out and he went straight to Kuan 
Sheng. When Kuan Sheng saw him he gave a 
great shout and said, “You little thief out of the 
marshes, I did not seek this little war of my own 
will! Bid Sung Chiang come forth for I have 
something to ask of him. Why has he turned 
rebel against the Emperor?” 

Now Sung Chiang heard this beneath the ban- 
ners and he cried out to Ling Ch’ung to stay and 
he gave rein to his own horse and he galloped out 
to the front of the camp and there he bowed to 
Kuan Sheng and he said, “TI am but a petty clerk 
of Yiin Ch’en, whose name is Sung Chiang, and 
I come into your presence with all reverence. 
Ask therefore as you will of any crime I have 
committed.” : 

‘Then Kuan Sheng shouted, saying, “If you 
are but a petty clerk then how dare you turn 
rebel against the Emperor?’ 

Sung Chiang answered, saying, “Because the 


Emperor is too lacking in all wisdom and be- © 


cause he allows evil governors to rule the state 
nor will he let a just and righteous man come 
forth as a governor. In every court and in every 
post there are naught but evil covetous officials, 
and they injure the common peopleunder Heaven. 


I, Sung Chiang, and these my brothers do work 
righteousness for Heaven therefore, nor have we 
any other purpose than this.” 

Then Kuan Sheng shouted in a mighty voice, 
“Tt is clear enough you are but a robber and what 
Heaven do you work for and what righteousness 
is it you do? Heaven’s soldiers are the Emperor’s 
soldiers and they are here, and do you dare still 
stand and say smooth words to me and wear that 
fair face before me? If you will not come down 
from that horse of yours and suffer yourself to 
be bound then will I make your bones into 
powder and your flesh into dust!” 

But suddenly that Fire In The Thunder Clap 
Ch’ing Ming hearing this gave a great shout and 
he took that wolf-toothed club of his and he 
freed his horse and galloped straightway for- 
ward. Ling Ch’ung shouted loudly also and he 
lifted his weapon and galloped forward on his 
horse as though winged and the two warriors at- 
tacked Kuan Sheng together and Kuan Sheng 
met them both. The three then whirled in the 
dust of battle, dim as shadows upon a lantern. 
But Sung Chiang suddenly began to point with 
his finger and he commanded that the gongs 
should be beaten and the fighting men recalled. 
Then Ling Ch’ung and Ch’ing Ming turned their 
horses and came back'and they cried out, saying, 
“We were even about to seize this thing and 
why have you recalled us from battle, O Elder 
Brother?” 

Then Sung Chiang cried out in a great voice 
and he said, ‘Good Brothers, such as we must 
work with loyal hearts and in just ways, and to 
fight one enemy with two warriors is not accord- 
ing to my will. Even though we seized him now 
yet would his heart not acknowledge our right- 
ness. In my sight this Great Sword is a very hon- 
orable brave man and he is a loyal statesman. 
Moreover, his ancestor has become a god and is 
worshipped in every house. If this man receives 
any hurt from us then will I give up my seat.” 

When Ling Ch’ung and Ch’ing Ming heard 
this their color changed and each man retired. On 
that day both sides recalled their men. 


Let it be told now of Kuan Sheng. He re- 
turned to his camp and he came down from his 
horse and took off his armor and he thought in 
his heart, “I used all my strength against those 
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two warriors and‘almost I was overcome by them 
when Sung Chiang recalled his men. I do not 
know what purpose he had.” And he bade a sol- 
dier to bring out the two prisoner carts in which 
Chang Heng and Juan The Seventh were impris- 
oned and he questioned them, saying, “Sung 
Chiang is but a petty clerk of the city of Yiin 
Ch’en and why do such as you follow him?” 

Then Juan The Seventh answered him, say- 
ing, “Our elder brother is far famed in the prov- 
ince of Shantung and in the province of Hopei 
and he is called The Opportune Rain, Sung 
Chiang. Such as you know a righteous man and 
how can you not know him?” 

Then Kuan Sheng bowed his head and an- 
swered never a word, and at last he bade one take 
the carts away. 

That night in his room whether he sat in his 
chair or laid himself upon‘his bed he was ill at 
ease and he rose and went out of his tent and 
looked at the moon. The cold hue of night spread 
over the heaven and the flowers of frost covered 
the earth and Kuan Sheng sighed without ceas- 
ing. 

Suddenly there was a spy who came forward 
to say, “There is a bearded warrior and he rides 
alone and in his hand is but a whip and he comes 
hither and would see you.” 

Kuan Sheng inquired, “Did you not ask who 
he was?” 

The spy replied, “He has neither arms nor 
weapon and he will not tell his name and he says 
only that he has come to see you.” 

Then Kuan Sheng said, “If it be so, then bid 
him come hither to me.” 

In a short time the warrior came to the tent 
and he bowed before Kuan Sheng and Kuan 
Sheng turned to the warrior and he pushed up the 
wick of the lamp and looked again, and it seemed 
that he knew somewhat the man’s looks and he 
asked who it was. That man answered, “Pray bid 
these to your right and left that they go out fora 
space.” 

Then Kuan Sheng laughed loudly and re- 
plied, “A great warrior lives in the midst of ten 
thousand soldiers and if these ten thousand be 
loyal and of one heart with the warrior shall he 
not use them as he does his own hand? These in 
my camp, both high and low and great and small, 
are all loyal men, able to keep what secret I tell 


them, and whatever you have to say, say on with- 
out fear.” 

And that man said, “I am that little warrior 
Hu Yien Shu and once I led out the chained 
horses in the imperial army and I went out 
against the robbers in their lair. But-who could 
know that they would injure me so that I lost 
my war with them and I could not return to the 
capital nor see my Emperor more. Yesterday I 
heard you were come, Sir Warrior, and truly 
was I rejoiced. This morning Ling Ch’ung and 
Ch’ing Ming would have seized you but Sung 
Chiang speedily recalled his men lest the honored 
one might be wounded. That one in truth has 
ever had a heart loyal to the Emperor and pity it 
is that the other robbers will not follow him in 
it! Even now he did take counsel with me se- 
cretly that he would urge these robbers to declare 
themselves loyal to the Emperor. If you, Sir 
Warrior, will listen to what he says, tomorrow 
in the night mount your horse and with light bow 
and short arrows ride straight to the robbers’ lair 
and take Ling Ch’ung and those robbers alive 
and send them to the capital. Thus will not only 
you gain the glory but Sung Chiang and I also 
can redeem ourselves of the crime we have com- 
mitted.” 

When Kuan Sheng heard this he was full of 
joy and he invited Hu Yien Shu to come into 
the midst of the tent and there he poured out 
wine for his entertainment. Then Hu Yien Shu 
told in detail how Sung Chiang held righteous- 
ness and loyalty higher than all else and how 
great a pity it was that now he was caught in this 
den of robbers and held. And Kuan Sheng spread 
apart his beard and drank wine, and he smote his 
knee and pitied Sung Chiang. Of this no more 
need be told. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. On the 
second day he led out his men to battle and Kuan 
Sheng took counsel with Hu Yien Shu and he 
said, “Although we have this plot tonight, yet 
today we have a victory, too, over these.” 

And Hu Yien Shu borrowed a suit of armor 
and he mounted his horse and they went together 
out to battle. Then did Sung Chiang fall to curs- 
ing Hu Yien Shu loudly and he said, “We did 
Not injure you in any way in our lair and why 
did you steal out in the middle of the night?” 
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Hu Yien Shu answered, “You stupid, small 
thief, what great deed can you do?” 

Then Sung Chiang called for Huang Hsin, 
He Who Rules Three Mountains, and he went 
straight toward Hu Yien Shu and the two horses 
faced each other and passed to and fro. Before 
they had fought ten rounds Hu Yien Shu lifted 
his club and struck Huang Hsin down from his 
horse as though he were dead. Then was Kuan 
Sheng filled with joy and he bade all his soldiers 
great and small to charge forward and kill the 
robbers. But Hu Yien Shu said, “They must not 
be pursued to death for that Wu Yung has very 
strange and unknown guile. If we pursue them 
and kill them doubtless we shall fall into some 
trap.” 

And Kuan Sheng heard this and immediately 
he recalled his soldiers, and they all went into 
the camp again. When he was come into his own 
tent once more he poured forth wine for, Hu 
Yien Shu and he asked what manner of man 
Huang Hsin was upon that mountain and Hu 
Yien Shu replied, “This man was once an officer 
in the Emperor’s courts and he was an official in 
Ch’ing Chou, and he turned robber at the same 
time with Ch’ing Ming and Hua Yung. Com- 
monly he is not in accord with Sung Chiang and 
today Sung Chiang would have him come out 
and do battle with me because he hoped to have 
him killed.” 

Then was Kuan Sheng pleased again and he 
sent down a command, saying, “Let the captain 
Hao Ssii Wen bring up the rear while I myself 
lead out five hundred horsemen and I will carry 
a light bow and short arrows and Hu Yien Shu 
shall lead the way. We will set forth in the 
second watch of the night and at about the time 
of the third watch hasten straight to the camp of 
Sung Chiang and a rocket will be set off for a 
sign. Then those within shall rush out and those 
without rush in and we will all go forward to- 
gether.” 

On that night the moonlight was like day for 
brightness, but before the sun was set the sol- 
diers had their armor ready and on, and the bells 
were taken from the horses’ necks, and the sol- 
diers wore their soft armor, and in every man’s 
mouth was a bit of wood to keep him silent and 
they all mounted their horses. Hu Yien Shu led 
the way first alone and all the others followed 


after him. They went along a small mountain 
path, and they had gone about the space of half 
a watch when they came upon some thirty to 
fifty fighting men, and they asked in a whisper, 
“Ts this not the warrior Hu who comes?” 

Then Hu Yien Shu shouted out, “Speak not 
a word but follow after me!” 

And Hu Yien Shu let his horse free and went 
on and Kuan Sheng followed behind. Again they 
came around a mountain by a small path and 
suddenly Hu Yien Shu was seen to point with 
his weapon and far in the distance was seen a 
red lantern. Then Kuan Sheng reined in his horse 
and he asked, “What place is that with the red 
lantern?” 

Hu Yien Shu replied, ‘“That is the central 
part of Sung Chiang’s company. Let us urge on 
our men and horses.” 

When they were come near to that red lan- 
tern suddenly they heard the sound of a rocket 
bursting and all the soldiers went forward with 
Kuan Sheng and they charged forward. When 
they were come beneath that red lantern and 
looked about them they saw not a man. When 
they called Hu Yien Shu they did not see him 
either. Then was Kuan Sheng in great fear for 
he knew that he was fallen into a trap and in 
much haste he turned his horse about. 

But from the mountains on four sides of him 
he heard the beating of drums and gongs and now 
truly was he so filled with fear that he fled in any 
path he could without heeding which he chose. 
And so did every soldier flee for his life. Now 
when Kuan Sheng had turned his horse in such 
haste he had but a few horsemen who went with 
him and they galloped out of the mouth of a 
divide, and suddenly they heard behind them 
again the sound of a rocket. From four sides the 
long hooks were thrust forth and they dragged 
Kuan Sheng down from his horse, and he was 
robbed of his sword and his horse and his gar- 
ments and his armor were torn. Those in front 
of him pushed him back and those behind him 
encircled him and they seized him and took him 
into the central camp. 


Let it be told now of Ling Ch’ung and Hua 
Yung. Each led forth a company of fighting men 
and they encircled The Ugly Warrior and there 
under the light of the great moon the three horses 
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charged together. When they had fought some- 
what less than twenty or thirty times The Ugly 
‘Warrior felt his strength gone and he turned his 
horse and went away. Suddenly from behind 
him there dashed out a female warrior and she 
cast a net made of ropes of the five colors and 
she caught The Ugly Warrior in it and dragged 
him from his horse. The foot soldiers dashed for- 


ward but they were taken captive every one and . 


they were led to the great camp where Sung 
Chiang was. 


Now does the story divide into two again. On 
this side’ Ch’ing Ming and Sheng Li led out a 
company of horsemen to seize Hao Ssti Wen 
and they came upon him face to face by the way. 
And Hao Ssii Wen beat his horse and loudly he 
cursed, ““You robbers—you low thieves, he who 
stands in my way I will kill! He who runs away 
I will let live!” 

Then was Ch’ing Ming filled with anger and 
he whipped up his horse and brandished his wolf- 
toothed spear and he went at Hao Ssti Wen. The 
two horses came together and when they had 
fought countless rounds, Sheng Li came from 

- the aide! Then Hao Sst Wen grew afraid and he 
ceased using his sword in any ordered fashion 
and with one push of his weapon Ch’ing Ming 
thrust him from his horse, and the fighting men 
shouted out and ran forward to seize him. 

Again came Eagle Who Smites The Heavens 
Li Yin, and he led forth robbers great and small 
and they dashed forward into Kuan Sheng’s 
ranks and first they rescued Chang Heng and 
Juan The Seventh and such robbers as had been 
captured from the water lair, and they took back 
again such horses and goods and hay as had been 
taken from them. Then they went everywhere 
about and wherever they saw soldiers hiding 
they called them out and bade them not fear. 
And Sung Chiang recalled all his men and they 
returned to the mountain lair. 

By this time there was faint dawn in the east. 

There in the Hall Of Righteousness And 
Loyalty they seated themselves according to 
tank and there were brought before them Kuan 
Sheng, The Ugly Warrior and Hao Sst Wen, 
one by one. Sung Chiang looked at them and in 
great haste he came down from his place and he 
abased the men who held them and he bade them 


be gone and he himself untied his enemies’ bonds 
and he supported Kuan Sheng to his own central 
seat and there he bowed before him to the ground 
and he knocked his head upon the ground in sign 
of his desire for forgiveness and he said, “We 
reckless fools who have had to escape for our 
lives, have in our heedlessness injured the great 
warrior who is noble as the lordly tiger, and for 
this we beg a thousand times forgiveness!” 

Then Hu Yien Shu came forward and he 
asked forgiveness also for his fault and he said, 
“This lowly one did but receive a command from 
above and I dared not do other than I have done. 
Ten thousand thousand times do I beg to be for- 
given for my guile, Sir Warrior!” 

Kuan Sheng, looking about on these chief- 
tains, perceived how deep was the bond of broth- 
erhood between them and he turned his head and 
looked at the other two, The Ugly Warrior and 
Hao Sst Wen, and he said, “Now are we seized 
and brought hither, and what shall we do, 
then?” 

And the two answered, saying, ‘We will hear 
any command.” 

Then Kuan Sheng said, “I am in such shame 
now that I can never return to my Emperor and 
I do but beg to be put early to death.” 

But Sung Chiang answered, “And why do you 
speak thus? If you do not despise us who are so 
small and lowly then let us together work right- 
eousness for Heaven. But if you will not, I dare 
not force you to stay and at this very hour will 
send you to the capital.” 

Then Kuan Sheng said, “Truly is it right that 
men have praised the righteousness of Sung 
Chiang, for he is righteous. When a man is born 
upon the earth and the Emperor sees him for 
what he is, he is loyal to the Emperor; if friend 
sees him truly, then he is true to friend. Today 
am I moved by all I see and I would be a small 
follower beneath your command.” 

Then was Sung Chiang filled with joy and on 
that day he commanded that a feast be prepared 
and he sent forth messengers to bid the soldiers 
who had escaped to come back and fear no longer 
and thus he gained some five to seven thousand 
men and horses more. If any among them had 
parents or wives and children, straightway he 
gave them silver and bade them return again to 
their homes. And he bade Hsiieh Yung go to P’u 
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Tung with a letter to Kuan Sheng’s house and 
bid them all come thither to the lair. Of this no 
more need be said. 


Now in the midst of their wine drinking sud- 
denly Sung Chiang bethought himself of Lu 
Chiin T and Shih Hsiu and how they were yet in 
the gaol in the northern capital and his tears be- 
gan to fall. Then Wu Yung said, “Brother, you 
should not grieve. Assuredly have I a way. Let 
this night pass and tomorrow we will send out 
men to fight against the capital and surely the 
thing can be done.” 

And Kuan Sheng rose and said, “There is not 
a way whereby I can repay the loving kindness 
you have given me, and I would therefore lead 
the vanguard of this company.” 

Then was Sung Chiang greatly rejoiced, and 
on the next day he sent forth a command that 
The Ugly Warrior and Hao Sst Wen were to go 
to help Kuan Sheng, and Sung Chiang gave him 
the men they had led before, and these were van- 
guard. There was not one lacking of the chief- 
tains who had gone aforetime against that city 
and again they went forth, and he added to them 
Li Chiin and Chang Shun and they took with 
them garments for fighting in the water, and thus 
in their order they went again to the capital. 


Let it be told here that the governor Liang was 
in the midst of that city and he had but just in- 
vited So Ch’ao to come and feast with him, since 
now his wound was newly healed. It was a day 
when the sun was dull behind the clouds and the 
north wind blew in gusts and suddenly a spy gal- 
loped in on his horse and he made report, saying, 
“Kuan Sheng, The Ugly Warrior, and Hao Sst 
Wen and a company of horsemen have all been 
seized by Sung Chiang, and they have already 
joined the robbers, and now the robbers have 
come near from the great lair.” 

The governor Liang heard this and he was so 
terrified that his eyes were staring and his mouth 
ajar and he started and overturned his wine cup 
_ and cast his chopsticks upon the ground. Then 
did So Ch’ao say, “I have suffered already from 
that secret arrow of a robber and today will I 
revenge myself.” 

Then the governor Liang poured forth a cup 
of hot wine for So Ch’ao and he commanded 


thus, “Do you lead a company of soldiers and 
horsemen outside the city and Li Ch’eng and 
Wen Tah shall follow behind with their armies 
to aid you.” . 

Now this was the time of the second moon of 
winter and day after day there was a mighty 
wind and Heaven and Earth changed their hue. 
The hooves of the horses were frozen with ice 
and metal armor was like a coat of ice. But So 
Ch’ao left the feasting place and went straight- 
way to The Valley Of The Flying Tiger and 
there put down camp. 

On the next day Sung Chiang went out with 
his guard and with Lii Fang and Kao Shen he 
went to a high place and he watched Kuan Sheng 
do battle. When the drum had been beaten thrice 
then Kuan Sheng went forth and opposite to him 
So Ch’ao came forth on his horse. When So 
Ch’ao saw Kuan Sheng he did not know him. 
But the soldiers who had come with him said, 
‘This one who comes is The Great Sword, Kuan 
Sheng, who is newly turned robber.” 

So Ch’ao heard this but he said never a word. 
He did but charge forward to combat and Kuan 
Sheng whipped his horse on also and lifted his 
weapon. The two had fought less than ten 
rounds when Li Ch’eng saw by the way So Ch’ao 
used his battle axe that he could not overcome 
Kuan Sheng and he came forth with his two 
swords and the two of them fought against Kuan 
Sheng. On the other side The Ugly Warrior 
Hsiian Tsan and Hao Sst Wen, seeing Li Ch’eng 
come forth, each took up his own weapon and 
they came forward to do battle. 

The five horses were crowded together and 
Sung Chiang saw it from the high place and he 
pointed with his whip and all the fighting men 
rushed forward. On that day Li Ch’eng’s army 
suffered a great defeat, and the same night they 
retreated into the city. Behind them the robbers 
pursued to the very foot of the city wall and 
there they set up camp. 

On the next day the black clouds came down 
from the sky and the heavens seemed sad and 
daily the earth cracked with the cold. So Ch’ao 
alone led out a company against the robbers. Wu 
Yung saw this and he commanded them to go 
and pretend battle with him. If he did come into 
the camp they would seize advantage and press 
after him, and in this way So Ch’ao seemed to 
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gain a victory and went back to the city pleased. 

On that night the clouds were yet more heavy 
’ and the wind blew the more bitter. When Wu 
Yung went out of the camp to see, snow was al- 
ready falling heavily. Then he bade the fighting 
men go on foot to the mountains and there on a 
narrow path beside a stream they were to dig a 
deep pit, and they were to cover it with earth. 
The snow fell the night through and when again 
he looked out the next day the snow was deep 
enough to cover a horse’s knees. 


Let it be told now of So Ch’ao. He beat his 
horse and rode upon the city wall and he looked 
down and saw that all the robbers seemed in 
some fear and they ran hither and thither east 
and west. Then quickly he called off three hun- 
dred horsemen and of a sudden he rushed out of 
the city. Sung Chiang’s men parted and ran in 
all directions, and he commanded Li Chiin and 
Chang Shun to put on their soft armor and 
mount their horses and take their weapons and 
come forward to meet the enemy. Even as they 
had begun battle with So Ch’ao they suddenly 
threw down their weapons and galloped away, 
and they purposely led So Ch’ao toward the pit 
that had been digged. 

Now So Ch’ao was a man of impatient heart 
and how could he stop to see the trap? In that 
spot there was on one side a road, and on the 
other side the stream. Li Chiin leaped from his 
horse into the water and he looked ahead and 
called, “Elder Brother Sung Chiang, run 


1 


quickly! 


So Ch’ao heard this and he recked nothing of 
himself and he went ahead as though winged and 
behind them there was the sound of a rocket. 
Then did So Ch’ao and his horse fall into that 
digged pit and all the robbers who were am- 
bushed came out. Even though So Ch’ao at this 
hour had had three heads and six arms must he 
have been wounded sorely and in many places. 
Truly was it 


Under the silvery snow lay the circle of a trap, 
Under the smooth jade snow lay the secret 
hidden pit. 


How was it then with So Ch’ao’s life? Pray hear 
it told in the next chapter. 
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IT IS SAI A foes Chiang took ad- 


vantage of this deep snow and he made a plot 
and so seized So Ch’ao, and the other soldiers and 
horsemen galloped into the city, and the thing 
was told in the great capital. When the governor 
Liang heard of it he grew afraid even though he 
would not, and he sent out a command, saying, 
“Let every warrior stay within the city on guard, 
nor may any go forth to battle.” 

Then it came into his heart to kill Lu Chin I 
and Shih Hsiu straightway, and yet he feared to 
anger Sung Chiang and for this reason force his 
anger yet higher, nor could the imperial army 
come forth immediately to save him. Thus did 
his sorrows heap upon him and he could but bid 
his officers guard the two well. Again he sent 
word to the capital that he would do whatever 
the Emperor willed. ; 


Let it be told further now of Sung Chiang. 
He went into his camp and into his own tent and 
there he sat himself down and soon his men 
brought So Ch’ao before him. When Sung 
Chiang saw him he was filled with pleasure and 
he shouted to the soldiers to withdraw and him- 
self he loosened his bonds and he invited him to 
come within the tent. There he poured forth wine 
for him, and with good words he comforted him 
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and he said, ‘Look at us who were brothers, and 
you will see that the greater half of us have once 
been soldiers for the Emperor. If you do not 
despise us, Sir Warrior, I beg you to help me and 
let us together work righteousness for Heaven.” 

Then Yang Chi came forward and he made 
obeisance to So Ch’ao and the two talked to- 
gether of what had happened since they last met 
and they held each other’s hands and they let 
their tears flow, and since matters had come to 
such a pass there was naught for So Ch’ao ex- 
cept to join the robbers. Then was Sung Chiang 
overjoyed and again he commanded that a feast 
be spread there in his tent to celebrate the day. 

On the next day the robbers took counsel as to 


how they would attack the city. It was a thing to’ 


do in several days, nor could the city be suddenly 
forced open. Now was Sung Chiang melancholy 
for a while and his joy went from him and on 
that night he sat alone in his tent. Suddenly there 
came upon him a gust of cold wind and it blew so 
upon the flame of the lamp that it went no larger 
than a bean is, and where the wind blew there 
appeared in some strange cloudy mist the form 
of aman. Then Sung Chiang lifted his head and 
looked—and it was The Heavenly King Ch’ao 
Kai! He made as though to come in and yet he 
did not and he called out, “Brother! What do 
you here?” ‘ 

Sung Chiang gave a start of terror and quickly 
he rose and asked, ‘‘Elder Brother, from whence 
have you come? I have not yet taken revenge for 
your death and therefore my heart is not at ease 
day or night. There has ever been some matter to 
be done day after day and from then until now I 
have had no opportunity. Today your spirit ap- 
pears to me thus and surely it is to reproach me 
for some cause.” 

Then Ch’ao Kai made answer, saying, 
“Brother, you do not know. I am sworn bond- 
brother with you and today I came especially 
that I might save you, for today that which you 
bear upon your back is about to come forth and 
there is none who can save you from that curse 
except only one who lives in the south, a lesser 
star among the brotherhood. Brother, once you 
said in the thirty-six ways of escape none is better 
than to run away. If today therefore you do not 
run away with all speed, for what do you wait 
further? If some unknown evil comes upon you 


then what will you do? Do not blame me if at 
that time I do not come to save you.” 

Then Sung Chiang came to ask again and 
more clearly and he hastened forward and asked, 
“Elder Brother, here your spirit is in this place 
and I hope ten thousand times you will speak 
forth the truth.” 

But Ch’ao Kai replied, “Do not talk over- 
much. Only prepare yourself and return to the 
lair. Do not delay. Now am I gone.” 

Then suddenly Sung Chiang seemed to come 
out of a dream and indeed it was as though he 
had been in some far faéry country. He invited 
Wu Yung to come into his tent and Sung Chiang 
told him all his dream, and Wu Yung said, “If 
indeed it was The Heavenly King who:showed 
his ghost. we cannot but believe what he has 
told. Now the season is winter and the earth is 
frozen and it is not easy either for our men or our 
horses to stay on here. Truly ought we therefore 
to return at once to the lair and wait until winter 
is ended and the spring come and the snow is 
gone and the ice melted. Then let us come again 
against this city nor will it be too late, either.” 

But Sung Chiang answered, “Sir Counselor, 
although what you have said is true enough, yet 
there are our brothers Lu Chin I and Shih Hsiu 
suffering in the gaol and a day for them is as 
though a year passed and they do but hope for 
us, their brothers, to come and save them. If we 
do not return, perhaps those evil ones will even 
take the lives of these two. Truly in this is it 
hard to go forward and hard also to retreat. 
What shall we do, therefore?’ 

Their counsel together could not be finished. 

The next day Sung Chiang seemed weary and 
worn and his body was fevered and his head 
ached as though an axe had split it and when 
he lay upon his bed he could not rise. And all the 
chieftains went into his tent to see him and Sung 
Chiang said, “I do feel my back is very hot and 
sore.” 

When they all looked at his back there was a 
place as large as a pot upon his back, red and 
swollen, and Wu Yung said, “This illness, if 
it be not an outer illness, comes from deep 
within. Once J read a physician’s book and I read 
that if a gruel were made of green pea meal the 
poison from this illness could not enter into the 
heart. Quickly then let us seek this remedy and 
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prepare it for our brother to eat. If in such a 
great camp of men as this we cannot at once find 
a physician—” 

Then did Chang Shun say here, ““When this 
lowly one was by the river of Ching Yang my 
mother had such an illness as this on her back 
and a hundred medicines could not cure her. At 
last we invited a certain doctor of Nanking who 
was called An Tao Ch’uan and when his hand 
fell on that illness straightway it disappeared. 
From that time on we were grateful for his good- 
ness and if I had but some silver I would have 
sent it tohim. Now seeing how heavy is this same 
illness of my elder brother none can heal him 
save that one man. Only the road from here 
thither is very far, nor can one go there in a few 
days. For his sake, therefore, I can but go this 
selfsame night.” 

Wu Yung said, “Our elder brother Sung 
Chiang has dreamed that our elder brother Ch’ao 
Kai told him he would suffer a hundred days of 
hardship and none could heal him save one from 
the south where Nanking is. It must be this very 
man.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Brother, if you have 
such a man as this, go for me quickly and do not 
refuse to suffer for me but remember first our 
loyalty to each other. Go then this very night 

“and seek this man and save my life.” 

So Wu Yung commanded that one hundred 
ounces of gold shaped like leek leaves should be 
fetched to give the doctor and that there should 
be beyond this twenty or thirty ounces of silver 
for use upon the journey and he commanded 
Chang Shun to set forth that same day and good 
or ill that he must bring the physician back with 
him nor could there be any delay at all. And he 
said, “Let us now take up the camp and return to 
our lair and let us meet this physician there. 
Brother, return with all speed.” 

Then Chang Shun parted from them all and 
he took his bundle on his back and went forward 
on his way. 


Let it be told now of the counselor Wu Yung. 
He gave forth a command to all the chieftains 
and he said, “Recall the fighting men with all 
speed and take up camp and return to our lair. 
Let Sung Chiang be placed upon a cart and let 
us set forth this very night. As for the enemy in 


the city, they have suffered once when we with- 
drew and they will guess that again we do plan 
some guile and surely they will not dare to come 
in pursuit.” 

Thus did Wu Yung recall the robbers. 


Let it be told now of the governor Liang. 
When he heard that again the robbers had with- 
drawn in truth he did not understand why it was. 
Then Li Ch’eng and Wen Tah said, “That Wu 
Yung is very full of guile and we can but guard 
our city with all care and let them go.” 


Now the story divides into two parts. Let it 
be told of Chang Shun. In his desire to save Sung 
Chiang he ran the night through. It was now the 
end oe winter and if it did not rain it snowed 
and the road was very hard to go. But Chang 
Shun did not heed the wind and snow and he 
recked nothing of his life save to go on. Alone 
he hastened to the side of the river Yangtse and 
when he looked for a ferry boat there was not 
one. Then could Chang Shun but cry bitterness 
and there was nothing for him except to walk 
along beside the river. Suddenly he saw smoke 
rising from among the ruined reeds upon the 
river's bank and Chang Shun cried out, “Ferry- 
man, quickly bring the ferry hither and carry 
me across!” 

Then was there a sound of rustling in the reeds 
and there came forth a man. On his head was a 
great rain hat and he wore a coat of grass against 
the rain and he asked, saying, “Sir Traveler, 
whither do you go?” 

Chang Shun answered, “I would ferry across 
the river and go to Nanking on a very impor- 
tant matter and I will give you more than the 
usual boat fee. Ferry me across, therefore.” 

Then that ferryman said, “To ferry you across 
is easy enough but the night comes, and even 
though you crossed the river, there is no inn 
where you may rest. Sleep, therefore, in my boat 
and when the fourth watch comes and when the 
wind has died down and the snow ceases to fall 
then will I ferry you across. Only you must give 
me the more silver for it.” . 

Chang Shun said, “You have spoken very 
truly too.” And he went with the ferryman into 
the reeds and there upon the bank was tied a 
small boat. Beneath the mats which made its 
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roof there was a thin young man cowering over 
a pot of coals. The ferryman helped Chang Shun 
upon the boat and Chang Shun went into the 
cabin and he took off the wet garments from his 
body and he bade the thin youth dry them over 
the fire. Then he himself opened his bundle and 
brought out his bedding and he rolled it about 
himself and laid himself down. Then he called 
the ferryman and said, “Have you wine for sale 
here? If I could buy some it would be well, too.” 

The ferryman answered, “Wine there is no 
place to buy, but if you wish food, then eat a 
bowlful.” 

So Chang Shun sat up again and he ate a 
bow] of rice and again he laid down his head and 
was asleep. Now because he had suffered such 
hardship these several days and because he was 
so proud in himself and feared nothing he slept 
for several hours. But that thin youth sat there 
with his hands over the coals and he pointed his 
lips at Chang Shun and he said softly to the 
ferryman, “Elder Brother, did you see?” 

Then the ferryman crept forward and he 
pinched the bundle beneath Chang Shun’s head 
and he perceived that there was something there 
like silver and gold. He shook his hand and whis- 
pered, “Do you go and loose the boat and it 
will not be too late if we go out into the middle 
of the river to kill him.” 

Then the youth pushed aside the curtain and 
he leaped upon the shore and he loosed the rope 
and leaped again upon the boat and he took the 
bamboo pole and pushed the boat from the shore 
and set the oar in its socket and there was the 
sound of the oar squeaking as he rowed. And the 
ferryman took the rope into the cabin and softly 
he bound it about Chang Shun and then he went 
‘behind some boards back of the bed and fetched 
out a long knife. At this moment Chang Shun 
awoke, but both his hands were tied down and 
he could not move and the ferryman took the 
knife in his own hand and he pressed him down 
with the other. Then Chang Shun besought him, 
saying, “Good Fellow, spare me my life, and I 
will give you all my gold!” 

But the ferryman answered, “The gold I will 
have—and your life will I have also!” 

Then did Chang Shun cry out continually and 
he said, “Do you but let me die whole and then 
will my spirit not come to seek you out after I 
am dead!” 


The ferryman replied, “This I can do.” And 
he put down the knife and he threw Chang Shun 
with a splash into the water. But when the fer- 
Tyman went to open the bundle and looked into 
it he gave a start when he saw how much silver 
and gold was there. He knitted his brows to- 
gether and he said to the thin youth, “Fifth 
Brother, come in, for I have somewhat to say to 
you.” } 

Then the youth came in and the ferryman 
gripped him with one hand and with the other 
he raised his knife and cut the young man’s head 
off clean and he pushed him into the water, and 
the ferryman wiped away the blood from the 
boat and he rowed the boat away himself, 


Let it be told now of Chang Shun. He was 
such a man as could live for three or five nights 
under the water and here he was pushed all at 
once into the river. There in the water he gnawed 
loose the bonds that bound him and he swam to 
the southern bank. Now when he was come there 
he saw the light of a lamp shining in the midst 
of the woods and he climbed up the bank then 
and dripping as he was he hastened into the wood 
to see what it was. It was a village wine shop, 
where the keeper had risen in the middle of the 
night to brew his wine and from the cracks in 
the wall the light of his lamp leaked out. When 
Chang Shun called to him to open the door he , 


saw an old man and he bent his head and made 


obeisance. Then the old man said, “Surely you 
are not he who leaped into the river to save your 
life when you were robbed?” 

Chang Shun answered, “Truly do I not'think 
to deceive you, Old Sir. This lowly one came 
down from the mountain and I was going to 
Nanking on business. When night was come I 
had reached the river and there I searched for a 
boat, and I did not think to come upon two evil 
men. They have taken my clothing and all my 
silver and gold and they cast me into the river. 
But I could swim and I escaped with my life. 
Grandfather, save me, therefore!”’ 

The old man heard this and he led Chang 
Shun into the midst of an inner room and he gave 
him a quilted coat and took off from him his wet 
garments to dry by the fire and he poured some 
hot wine for him to drink. Then the old man 
said, “Fellow, what is your surname? And if 
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you be a Shantung man for what have you come 
hither?” 

Chang Shun replied, “This lowly one is sur- 
named Chang and the physician surnamed An 
of Nanking is my brother and I have come on 
a purpose to see him.” 

Then the old man asked, ‘““When you were 
coming from Shantung did you pass by the great 
robbers’ lair?” 

Chang Shun replied, “I did come by that very 
place.” 

Then the old man said, ‘‘That great chieftain 
Sung Chiang there does not rob those who pass 
by, neither does he take men’s lives and he does 
but work righteousness for Heaven.” , 

Chang Shun said, “The chieftain Sung Chi- 
ang holds highest of all loyalty and righteous- 
ness and he does no harm to good men. He does 
but hate evil governors and their evil followers.” 

The old man said again, “I have heard that 
Sung Chiang and such as are with him are truly 
very kindly men, and that they save the poor 
and old. And how is he not like these robbers 
we have here! If he were but to come here how 
happy would the people be! Then would we 
not eat bitterness from the ceaseless oppression 
of these wicked governors of ours and their evil 
followers, who ever give us no peace!” 

Now Chang Shun when he had heard this 
said, “Grandfather, do not be afraid. This lowly 
one is none other than White Stripe In The 
Waves Chang Shun. Because my elder brother 
Sung Chiang has fallen ill of a great wen upon 
his back he bade me bring a hundred ounces 
of yellow gold and come hither to invite the phy- 
sician An. Who would have thought that I would 
deem myself so mighty a robber as to fall asleep 
on the boat thinking nothing and so have been 
bound by these two evil thieves and cast into the 
river? But I bit my bonds loose and so came 
hither.” 

Then the old man said, “If you are one of 
the good fellows from there, I will bid my son 
come out that he may see you.” 

In a little while there came out a slender 
young man from within and when he saw Chang 
Shun he made obeisance and he said, ‘‘This lowly 
one has long heard the elder brother’s great name 
but I have had no good fortune and so I have 
not met you. This humble one is surnamed Wang 


and J am the sixth in my family, and because I 
run and leap so quickly when I walk men all call 
me The Lively Devil: All my life I have loved 
well to swim in the water and to use a staff. 
Once I did seek teachers but I never found one 
greatly skilled enough to teach me, and now I 
sell wine here upon the river's bank to make my 
living. I know those who did rob you but just 
now. One was Cut The River In Twain Chang 
Wang and that other young man was a man of 
the township of Hua T’ing and he is called The 
Oily Mudfish Swen The Fifth. These two men 
are ever on this river robbing. Elder Brother, 
let your heart rest. Live here for a few days and 
wait until these come hither to drink wine and 
I will take revenge for you.” 

Chang Shun said, “Much do I thank you for 
your goodwill, my Brother. But for my elder 
brother Sung Chiang’s sake I would fain be but 
a day in returning to the mountain lair. I do only 
wait until the dawn comes, and then will I has- 
ten into the city to invite the physician An. 
When I return I will speak with you again.” 

Then did Wang The Sixth take out his own 
bundle of new garments and he gave them all 
to Chang Shun to change and he killed a fowl 
and he poured out wine tomake a feast for him. 
Of this no more need be told. 


On the next day the sky was clear and the 
snow gone, and Wang The Sixth again gave 
some ten-odd ounces of silver to Chang Shun 
and bade him go on then into the city of Nan- 
king. So Chang Shun went into the midst of that 
city and he went to The Bridge Of Elms and 
there he saw the physician An at his own door 
selling medicines. Chang Shun went in and he 
saw the physician and he put his head down and 
made obeisance. When the physician An saw 
Chang Shun he asked him, saying, “Brother, 
many years we have not met. What wind has 
blown you hither?’ 

Then Chang Shun followed him within and 
he told him the whole story of how he had dis- 
turbed the city of Ching Chou and how he had 
followed Sung Chiang to the lair, and he told 
how Sung Chiang had fallen ill of a wen upon 
his back and so he was come on purpose to in- 
vite the physician and he said, ‘‘When I had 
come into the midst of the river Yangtse I did 
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almost lose my life, and for this I have come 
empty handed, for I truly lost all I brought.” 

Then An The Physician said, “If it is Sung 
Chiang of whom you speak, and he is held a 
good man in all the world, the most important 
thing for me is to go and heal him. But since 
that stupid woman of mine died, I have no other 
near relative in my house and I cannot go far 
away. For this I may not go forth.” 

Then did Chang Shun beseech him bitterly 
and he said, “If you refuse me, Elder Brother, 
and you will not go, then I also will not return 
to the mountain.” 

Then An The Physician said, “Let us take 
counsel further.” 

In a hundred ways therefore did Chang Shun 
beg him and only then did An The Physician 
give his promise. 

Now this An The Physician for long had been 
coming and going with a certain courtesan of 
the city of Nanking whose name was Ling Ch’iao 
Lu, and at this time their love had just come to 
its full heat. On that night therefore he led 


Chang Shun with him to the courtesan’s house - 


and there wine was set forth and the courtesan 
made obeisance to him as brother-in-law. After 
they had drunk thrice and five times and when 
they were almost drunken An The Physician 
said to the courtesan, “I will sleep here in your 
house for the night and tomorrow I will go forth 
early with this brother of mine to the mountain. 
If I am gone long it will be a month, and if I 
am gone for a little while it will be some twenty 
days before I return and then I will come back 
and see you.” 

- But that courtesan answered, “I will not have 
you go indeed, and if you do not heed what I 
say then enter my door no more.” 

Then An The Physician said, “But my bag 
of medicines is all filled ready and I have but 
to set forth. Tomorrow shall I go. Enlarge your 
heart a little, therefore, and be at peace, for even 
though I go I will not linger for many days.” 

But the courtesan pouted and she put forth 
all her sweet wiles and she wept and threw her- 
self upon the man’s bosom and she said, “If you 
do not think of me—well, go then—and I will 
stay here and curse you until your flesh flies off 
in ten thousand bits!” ‘ 

Now Chang Shun heard these words and he 


hated the woman and he hated himself because 
he could not swallow her down like a mouth- 
ful of cold water. He saw the night grew late 
and there was the physician fallen down in a 
mighty drunkenness so that he went into the 
courtesan’s room and laid himself down in her 
bed. Then the courtesan came out and bade 
Chang Shun be gone and she said, “‘Do you re- 
turn alone. I have no place here for you to sleep.” 

Chang Shun replied, “TI will wait until my 
elder brother wakes from his wine and then we 
will go together.” 

And the courtesan could not move him to be 
gone and she could but let him lie in a small 
room by the gate. 

Now Chang Shun’s heart burned with melan- 
choly so that the pain was like that of boiling 
oil in him, and how could he sleep? At the time 
of the first watch there came one to knock on 
the gate and when Chang Shun peered through 
the crack he saw a man run in and speak of 
something with an old woman who lived with 
the courtesan as her mother, and the old woman 
asked the man, saying, ‘““You have not come for 
a long time and where have you been then? To- 
night the physician has made himself drunken 
and he sleeps there in her room. And now what 
can be done?” 

That man replied, “I have ten ounces of gold 
here to give to her to make a hairpin and ear- 
rings for herself. Old Woman, have you no way 
to help me that I may see her for a little while?” 

Then the old woman said, “Do you but stay 
there in my room and I will bid my daughter 
come.” 

Now while Chang Shun looked there in the 
light of the lantern he saw this man was none 
other than the ferryman called Cut The River 
In Twain Chang Wang, for he was such an one 
as who when he found gold upon the river some- 
how he came and spent it in this courtesan’s 
house. When Chang Shun saw this he could not 
keep his anger down and when he listened fur- 
ther he saw the old woman setting forth a feast 
there in her room and she called to the courtesan 
to come out and feast with Chang Wang, And 
Chang Shun was about to leap forward and yet 
he feared, too, to make some mistake and let 
the thief escape somehow. 

At about the time of the third watch the two 
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servants in the kitchen were also drunken and 
the old woman was staggering and falling to east 
and to west and she stared at the lamp with 
glazed and drowsy eyes. Then silently did Chang 
Shun open the door of the room and he went to 
the kitchen and he saw a chopping knife shining 
with oil there on the earthen oven and he saw 
the old woman lying drunken on a bench beside 
the oven. Then he went into the kitchen and he 
took up the chopping knife and first he killed 
the old woman. But the chopping knife was not 
over sharp and when he went to kill the servants 
he cut only the head of one when the edge of 
the knife turned. Those two were just about to 
set up a cry when his hand fell opportunely upon 
an axe that was there for splitting wood and he 
lifted it up and with a blow apiece he killed them 
both. 

But now the courtesan heard the ado and she 
opened the door in great haste and she met Chang 
Shun full. He lifted the axe in his hands and he 
split her between the breasts and she fell to the 
ground. Then Chang Wang, seeing the woman 
lie dead in the light of the lamp, pushed open 
the back window and he leaped out and down 
the wall and so he went away. Then did Chang 
Shun repent himself sorely that he had not had 
time to kill the man also when suddenly he be- 
thought himself how Wu Sung had written his 
confession in blood upon the wall. Straightway 
he cut off the edge of one’s coat and he dipped 
it in blood and he wrote upon the whitewashed 
wall and he wrote, “I who killed all these am 
An The Physician.” This he wrote in some scores 
of places. Then he waited until dawn was nearly 
come when he heard An The Physician awake 
from his drunkenness in the inner room and he 
called, ‘“Where is that woman of mine?” 

Chang Shun answered, “Elder Brother, speak 
no word. I will let you see that woman of yours.” 

Then An The Physician arose and he saw 
there the four dead bodies and he fell into such 
terror his flesh seemed dead on his bones and he 
trembled so he could not stand. Then Chang 
Shun said, “Elder Brother, do you see what you 
have written?” 

An The Physician answered, “Ai, and how 
you have put bitterness upon me!” 

Chang Shun said, “There are but two ways 
for you and you may choose which you will. If 


there comes a great stir then I will escape and 
you must go and suffer for their lives. But if 
you would have no trouble come of it then let 
us fetch the bag of medicines from your house 
and let us go this very night to the lair and so 
save my elder brother. Choose, therefore, which 
of these two ways you will choose.” 

An The Physician said, “Brother, you are 
such an one as uses too cruel ways to force his 
will, and your own life will be cut short some 
day thereby.” 

And they took advantage of the coming dawn 
and Chang Shun gathered together the moneys 
he needed for the way and he went with the 
physician to his house and they opened the locks 
and pushed the door and they fetched the medi- 
cines and then went out of the city and straight 
they went to Wang The Sixth’s wine shop. Wang 
The Sixth met them and he said, “Yesterday 
Chang Wang passed by here and it is a pity you 
did not meet him, Elder Brother.” 

Chang Shun replied, “But I have met that 
thing not long since, too, but it is a pity that I 
had not time in which to kill him. Yet I have 
a great thing now to do and how have I time to 
take my small revenge?” 

Before Chang Shun had finished speaking 
Wang The Sixth said to him, “That thing Chang 
Wang is coming even now.” 

Then Chang Shun said, “Do not frighten-him 
at all and let us watch where he goes.” 

Then they saw Chang Wang go to the river’s 
edge and busy himself with his boat. And Wang 
The Sixth called, saying, “Elder Brother Chang, 
pray leave your boat here that two friends of 
mine may ferry across!” _ 

Chang Wang replied, “If they want the boat 
then let them come at once.” 

This Wang The Sixth told Chang Shun and 
Chang Shun said to the physician, “Brother An, 
do you lend me your garments, and I will change 
my clothes for you to wear, and then we will go 
upon the boat.” 

But the physician asked, “What does this 
mean?” 

Chang Shun answered, “Assuredly I have a 
meaning. Ask nothing therefore.” 

So An The Physician took off his garments 


and he gave them to Chang Shun to wear and 


Chang Shun put on the other’s turban and his 
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wind. hood and his round hat and his mantle. 
Then Wang The Sixth took on his back the bag 
of medicines and they went to the side of the 
boat and Chang Wang poled the boat close to 
the shore and the three went aboard. Chang Shun 
went to the back part of the boat and he pulled 
up the planks of the back of the boat, and the 
chopping knife was still there. Silently he took 
it up and went back to the cabin. Chang Wang 
poled the boat away and there was the sound 
of the squeaking of the oar in its socket. Again 
they came to the midst of the river and there 
Chang Shun took off his upper garment and he 
gave a shout, “Ferryman, come here quickly! 
See, here in the cabin there are the stains of 
blood!” 

Chang Wang said, ‘‘Sir Traveler, do not make 
merry with me:” Thus he spoke and while he 
spoke he came into the cabin. But Chang Shun 
seized him by the bosom and he gave a yell, 
“You robber! Do you know that traveler who 
came that snowy day to ferry across the river?” 

Chang Wang stared at him and he could not 
make a sound. Then Chang Shun shouted, “Such 
as you! You have tricked me of my hundred 
pieces of gold and you would have had my life, 
too! Where is that thin youth you had?” 

Chang Wang replied, “Good fellow, I had a 
heap of gold and I feared he wanted to share 
with me and then I would have less and for 
this I killed him and I cast him into the river.” 

Then Chang Shun cried, “You thief and rob- 
ber, lord that I am, I was born beside the river 
at Ching Yang and I grew there beneath The 
Little Orphan Island and I was a weigher for 
fish sellers and my name was spread abroad un- 
der Heaven. But because I made a turmoil in 
the city now I live for the time in the great lair 

.at Liang Shan P’o and I do follow Sung Chiang, 
the chieftain, and wherever I am under Heaven 
none can withstand me, and where is there one 
who does not fear me? Such as you to deceive 
me. into coming into your boat—and you bound 
my two hands and you cast me into the heart of 
the river! If it had not been that I am one who 
can live under the water, would you not have 
had my life? Today we meet again by fate and I 
will not forgive you.” And he pulled the man 
toward him and threw him into the cabin and 
he took the rope that stayed the boat to shore 


and he bound the ferryman, hands and feet to- ~ 
gether, until he was hoof-shaped and turning to 
the great river he cast him in and he shouted, 
saying, “Thus have I spared you too a blow of 
the knife!” 

Wang The Sixth saw this and he sighed in 
pity. But Chang Shun took out from the inner 
part of the boat all the ferryman’s store of gold 
and all his odd pieces of silver and he tied them 
all into his bundle. Then the three rowed the 
boat to shore and Chang Shun said to Wang The 
Sixth, ‘Good Brother, this mercy which you 
have showed to me I will repay whether I live 
or die. If you do not despise us then close your 
wine shop, you and your father, and hasten to 
our lair and join with us all. Yet I do not know 
what your heart says.” 

Wang The Sixth answered, “Elder Brother, 
what you say is after my own heart.” 

When they had finished speaking they made 
ready to part and Chang Shun and An The Phy- 
sician changed their garments again and they 
went ashore to ‘the northern side of the river 
and there Wang The Sixth said farewell and 
rowing the small boat he went back alone and 
he made ready his possessions and hurried thither. 


Let it be told now of Chang Shun and of An 
The Physician when they had come upon the 
northern shore. They carried the bag of medi- 
cines and went straight on their way. Now this 
physician was a man of learning and so he could 
not walk with ease and he had gone but ten miles _ 
or so when already he could walk no more, and 
Chang Shun sought. out a village inn and he 
bought some wine for him to drink. In the midst 
of their drinking they saw a traveler come from 
without and he came in and stood before them 
and he called out, “Brother, why have you come 
so late as this?” 

’ When Chang Shun looked to see it was that 
Tai Chung Of The Magic Strides and he had 
disguised himself as a traveler and had come 
thither with all speed. With all speed too Chang’ 
Shun showed him the physician and he asked, | 
“How fares it with our elder brother Sung 
Chiang?” 

Tai Chung replied, “Our elder brother lies 
now in delirium and no rice nor water can pass 
his lips. Even as we watch him he seems dying.” 
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Chang Shun heard these words and the tears 
flowed from his eyes like falling rain. Then An 
The Physician asked, “And how is the color of 
his blood and what the hue of skin and flesh?’ 

Tai Chung replied, “His skin is dark and dry 
and he cries out from morning to night and his 
pain is unceasing, and we cannot say when he 
must die.” 

Then An The Physician said, “If his flesh 
and skin can still feel pain then he can be 
healed. But I do fear we will delay too long.” 

Tai Chung said, “This is easy.” And he took 
out his magic letters and he tied them upon the 
physician’s legs. Then Tai Chung himself took 
the bag of medicines and he commanded Chang 
Shun, saying, “Do you come on slowly and 
alone. I will go on ahead with this physician.” 

Then the two left the village inn and they 
used the magic and went on first. 


Let it now be told of Chang Shun. He rested 
in this inn for several days and then of a sudden 
he saw Wang The Sixth coming with his bundle 
and he came by with his old father. Chang Shun 
went to meet them and his heart was filled with 
great joy and he said, “I do wait on purpose for 
you here.” 

Then was Wang The Sixth filled with fear 
and he said, ‘Elder Brother, how can you still 
be here? Where is the physician ?” 

Chang Shun said, “Tai Chung The Magic 
Messenger came hither to meet him and the two 
have gone on first.” 

Then Wang The Sixth and his old father went 
on with Chang Shun and so they went toward 
the robbers’ lair. 


Let it be told now of Tai Chung. He led The 
Physician An and he used his magic and by 
night they went to the lair and there the chief- 
tains met him, great and small, and they circled 
. about him in the room where Sung Chiang lay. 
When they looked at him as he lay upon his bed 
there was but a small faint breath in his mouth 
and he lay well-nigh dead. But the physician 
first counted off his pulse and he said, “Do not 
fear, Sir Chieftains. His pulse says there is 
naught to fear, although the illness lies heavy 
on his body. But as to that great last thing, 
death, there is no fear. It is not that I boast of 


s 


myself with great words but within ten days he 
will be again as he was.” 

Then all of them when they heard it said 
thus they all made obeisance. 

And An The Physician first took the leaves 


of mugwort and set it burning and he put these _ ~ 


on the wen for poultice and he drew the poison 
forth and then he used ointments and on the 
ointments plasters. Within he used medicines 
which when they were eaten would force the 
poison out and grow new flesh. Within five days 
Sung Chiang’s skin turned lighter and more pink 
and soft and it was tender once again. In no 
more than ten days, although the hole of the 
wen had not yet closed, yet he could eat and 
drink as ever he did. ; 

Then was seen Chang Shun leading Wang 
The Sixth and his father, these twain, and they 
came and they made obeisance before Sung Chi- 
ang and all the chieftains, and Chang Shun told 
them all that had befallen him upon the river 
and how upon that same river he had taken his 
revenge. Then did all the company praise him 
and they cried, “So might we all unknowing 
have lost you, our Brother!” 

Now Sung Chiang’s illness was but newly 
well and he talked to them all, weeping as he 
spoke, and he took counsel with them how he 
must go and attack that city Ta Ming Fu and 
save out Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu. But An The 
Physician exhorted him, saying, “Sir Chieftain, 
your wen is not yet wholly closed, and you can- 
not go about as you would. If you go hither and 
thither you cannot soon be well.” 

And Wu Yung said, “You need not trouble 
yourself about this, Elder Brother. Do you but 
nourish your own self and nurse yourself until 
you are strong as once you were. J, although I 
be a man of little worth, yet will I seize this 
time of spring newly come, and surely will I 
beat open that city of Ta Ming Fu and save the 
lives of Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu, these twain, 
and J will seize and bring hither to the lair those 
two who are in adultery. Thus will I take re- 
venge for you, my Brother.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If you will truly 
take revenge for me then I, if I must die, may 
close my eyes in peace.” 

Wu Yung then went tothe Hall Of Right- 
eousness And Loyalty and sent forth the call. 
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Because of this the midst of the city of Ta 
Ming Fu became a pot of flames and a wood of 


weapons. Before the court of the governor Liang ; 


that place was changed into a mountain of 
heaped dead and the blood flowed like a sea. 
Truly was it 


He spoke and smiled, and devils and gods felt 
their galls burst loose with fear; 

And here and there he sent his good men, and 
they held him very dear. 


How then did the counselor Wu Yung go to 
vanquish that city of Ta Ming Fu? Pray hear 
it told in the next chapter. 
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IT TS: SA ei, Yung said to Sung 


Chiang, “Today do we rejoice that you are 
healed and that we have this physician An here 
in the lair to heal you and this is ten thousand 
fortunes for us in the lair. When you are lying 
on your bed, my Brother, this younger brother, 
who am I, sent men continually to the city of 
Ta Ming Fu to hear the news there. Day and 
night is the governor Liang there afraid and he 
is filled with melancholy and he does but fear 
lest our men and horsemen go thither to attack 
him. And I have sent men to the city, and with- 
out the city and within they have pasted every- 
where proclamations signed by no name that tell 
the people not to be troubled nor afraid, for 


~ 


there is but one on whom we take revenge and 
there is but one who owes us aught, and when 
our fighting men come to that city, we shall have 
a certain place to go. Therefore is the governor 
Liang yet more afraid. He has heard, too, that 
Kuan Sheng has joined himself to us and even 
more the prime minister dares not mention this 
before the Emperor, and so he has said to some 
that he will seek soon a chance for the robber 
chieftain to turn loyal to the throne again, and 
so there will be an end of trouble for us all. For 
this the prime minister continually sends letters 
to the governor Liang that he is to protect the 
lives of Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu and he is to 
save their lives to serve as’ hand or foot.” 


Now when Sung Chiang heard this he would 
fain have hastened his men down to attack the 
city, but Wu Yung said again, “The winter will 
soon be over and spring will come and soon it 


- will be The Feast Of Lanterns, and it is an old 


custom of the city of Ta Ming Fu to light many 
lanterns for the day. I will take this opportu- 
nity and I will send men ahead and bid them 
hide there in the city before the day comes, and 
we will send many fighting men to attack from 
the outside, from within and without, and so 
we can overcome that city.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “This plan is truly 
very wise, and I do pray you, Sir Counselor, to 
carry it out.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “The thing of first im- 
portance is that a fire be lighted in the midst of 
the city for a sign. Who among you, my Broth- 
ers, dares go for me first to light that fire?’ 

Then was seen one to come from across the 
way and he said, “I would go.” When they all 
looked at him it was Flea On A Drum Shih 
Ch’ien and he said, “Once when I was a child 
I went to Ta Ming Fu and there is a storeyed 
house there in the midst of the city and it is 
called The House Of The Jade Cloud. Above 
and below in this house there are more than a 
hundred rooms and eye can see that it will be a 
very merry place on that night of The Feast Of 
Lanterns. I, your younger brother, will first go 
secretly into that city and on the night of the 
feast day I will climb up that house and set a 
fire blazing for a sign. Then may you, Sir Coun- 
selor, lead the horsemen into the city.” 
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CHAPTER 65: BEFORE THE FEAST OF LANTERNS 


Wu Yung said, “‘Thus would my heart do 
also. Tomorrow when the day begins to dawn 
then go down the mountain first. On the night 
of the feast when the first watch begins, set fire 
there on the house and it will be to your glory.” 

‘So Shih Ch’ien promised, and having this 
command he went his way. On the next day Wu 
Yung appointed Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao to 
disguise themselves as huntsmen and they were 
to go into the city of Ta Ming Fu and go to 
the houses of officials there and take all sorts 
of game. On the night of the feast day when 
they saw the sign of the fire rise they were to 
go before the court of the governor and hold 
- those back who would go forth to spread the 
alarm. And these two received their command 
and went forth. 

Again did Wu Yung appoint Tu Ch’ien and 
Sung Wan that they were to disguise themselves 
as rice merchants and they were to push a wheel- 
barrow and go into the city and seek an inn. On 
the night of the feast day when they saw the 
sign of the fire they were to go first to the eastern 
gate and seize it. And the two received the com- 
mand and went their way. 

Once more did Wu Yung appoint K’ung 
Ming and K’ung Liang and they were to dis- 
guise themselves as beggars and they were to go 
into the midst of a busy street and there lie down 
to sleep under the eaves of some house. When 
they saw the fire rise from The House Of The 
Jade Cloud they were to be ready to help any- 
where there was need. And these two received 
the command and ‘went their way. 

Again did Wu Yung appoint Li Yiin and 
Shih Chin that they were to disguise themselves 
as travelers and they were to go to an inn out- 
side the east gate of the city and there rest. When 
they saw the sign of fire rise in the midst of the 
city they were to go and kill the guards of the 
gate first and take the gate and so make a way 
of escape. And these two received their com- 
mand and went their way. 

And Wu Yung appointed Lu Chi Shen and 
Wu Sung that they were to disguise themselves 
as wandering priests, and first they were to go 
to a temple outside the city and lodge there, and 
when they saw the fire in the city rise for sign 
they were to go outside the south gate and there 
hold it against the enemy soldiers and do battle 


and obstruct their way as best they could. And 
these two received the command and went their 
way. e 

And again Wu Yung appointed Chou Yuen 
and Chou Jun that they were to be travelers and 
sellers of lanterns and they were to go straight 
into the midst of the city and seek an inn and 
rest there. When they saw the first fire rise in 
the house in the city they were to go and wait 
before the gaol and there lend aid. And these 
two received the command and went their way. 

Again Wu Sung appointed Liu T’ang and 
Yang Hsiung that they were to be runners of 
a court and they were to go and stay before the 
court of the magistrate in the city, and when | 
they saw the signal fires rise they were to lay 
hold on any who went out to make report of it, 
and so confuse them that head could not aid 
foot nor foot the head. And these two received 
the command and went their way. 

And Wu Sung invited the teacher Kung Sun 
Sheng that he would disguise himself as a Tao- 
ist called a ‘Wandering Cloud,” and he bade 
Ling Chen follow him as attendant, and he was 
to take with him every kind of wind and fire 
and thunder to set forth in the heavens and they 
were to go into the city to some lonely empty 
place and there wait. When they saw the signal 


_ fire rise then were they to set fire to their rockets. 


And these two received their command and went 
their way. 

Again Wu Sung appointed Chang Shun and 
with him Yien Ch’ing that they were to go into 
the city by the water gate and they were to ' 
hasten straightway to the house of Lu Chiin I 
and seize the two adulterers. 

And he appointed Wang The Dwarf Tiger and 
Sheng Sing and Chang Ch’ing and The Good- 
wife Hu and The Goodwife Ku and The Good- 
wife Sheng that they were to disguise themselves 
as three country couples and they were to seem. 
to go into the city to see the lanterns, and they 
were to seek out the house of Lu Chiin I and set 
fire to it. 

And again he appointed Ch’ai Chin and with 
him Yo Ho, that they were to disguise them- 
selves as captains and go straight to the gaolers, 
the brothers Ts’ai, and save them both. 

Thus did the chieftains each receive his com- 
mand and each went his way. 
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CHAPTER 65: MERRYMAKING IS NOT FORBIDDEN 


Now this was the beginning of the first month 
of the year and it need not be told how the good 
fellows of the robbers’ lair one by one went 
down the mountain. Let it be told of the gover- 
nor Liang of the city of Ta Ming Fu. He bade 
one fetch Li Ch’eng and Wen Tah and the mag- 
istrate Wang and others and they took counsel 
concerning the matter of The Feast Of Lan- 
terns. The governor Liang said, “According to 
our old custom we will light many lanterns to 
celebrate the feast and so make merry with the 
people, and we will do:altogether as the custom 
is in the eastern capital. But twice the robbers 
from the lair at Liang Shan P’o have come into 
our city, and we do fear that they may come 
again and make trouble. In this small official’s 
mind it is better to forbid the lighting of the 
lanterns. But what think you all?” 

Then Wen Tah said, “Yet I do think those 
robbers have secretly retreated. Everywhere upon 
the streets there are proclamations pasted with 
no names signed and this they have done because 
they are driven to it and have no other way. As- 


suredly they have no plans beyond. Sir Gover-. 


nor, why are you then so melancholy? If this 
year we let no lanterns be lit and the spies of 
those robbers hear and know of what we do they 
will surely laugh at us and shame us. Therefore 
send forth your mandate and tell the people 
that they may light more lanterns than they did 
last year and that they may add certain merry 
plays, and in the midst of the market they may 
make a false fairy fish mountain on which there 
are lanterns and let all be done as it is in the 
eastern capital and let the merrymaking last the 
whole night through, and let it begin on the thir- 
teenth day of the month and last through to the 
seventeenth, and let there: be these five nights 
of lanterns and bid thé magistrate count the 
people and let not one be lacking. And do you 
go forth yourself upon the streets, Sir Governor, 
clad in your holiday robes and make merry with 
the people. As for me, I will lead a company of 


horsemen outside the city and I will go to The © 


Valley Of The Flying Tiger and there stand, 
and be prepared for any plot the robbers make. 
And bid the general Li to take a company of ar- 
mored horsemen and circle about the city and 
spy out, so that the people may fear nothing.” - 

And when the governor Liang heard this he 


was greatly pleased and all the governors having 
taken counsel decided what to do and straight- 
way they sent forth proclamations and announced 
all to the people. Now this city was the greatest 
city in that province of Hopei and all who came 
in and went out of the country passed through 
it, and so there was much commerce coming 
from other parts there, and the merchants of 
the world settled there thick as fog or as clouds. 


' When it was heard that the lantern feast was to 


be celebrated, then all the merchants came flock- 
ing thither and in every street and alley and in 
every market place those who must oversee 
counted out the people. The rich people made 
every sort of play with lanterns and each house 
hastened to buy lanterns to hang before the doors, 
and those who went far went even to a hundred 
miles and those who went near went thirty miles 
or so. Because of this every year there were those 
who sold lanterns who came to the city to do 
business and before the door of every house a 
pavilion was made of mats and there the lan- 
terns were hung, and every house longed to hang 
the best lanterns and fire off the finest rockets. 
Within the doors a tent was put up like an 
umbrella and there screens of five colors were 


_ placed and lanterns and rockets, and on the four 


sides were hung famous words of famous men 
written down and old curiosities and toys. All in 
the city, whether upon the great, streets or on 
the small, in every house might light its lanterns. 

At the governor’s courts, beside The Chou 
Bridge, there was raised the fairy fish mountain 
and there were circled about it two dragon lan- 
terns, one red and one yellow, and every scale 
of those lanterns was a little separate lantern, 
and out of the mouths of the dragons flowed 
pure water and it flowed into the stream beneath 
the bridge. Around the mountain and below and 
above it there were lighted countless lanterns. 

In front of The Temple Of The Brass Buddha 
there was yet another fairy mountain made and 
upon it crawled a green dragon and around it 
were thousands and hundreds of flower lanterns. 
At The House Of The Jade Cloud there was 
also a fairy mountain and upon it crawled a 
white dragon and about it the lanterns lit were 
countless. 

Now this wine shop was famous over the 
whole province and it was held the first of all. 
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CHAPTER 65: WU YUNG LEADS THE HEROES 


Its roofs were three-eaved and its beams were 
most cunningly carved and the pillars also. 
Truly was it most finely built. There were, up- 
stairs and down, more than a hundred rooms and 
there was music and merrymaking in that house 
both day and night, and the sound of lutes and 
every sort of music filled the ears without ceasing. 

In the city every Taoist temple and Buddhist 
temple and every temple to any god and every 
monastery, each had its lanterns lit to wish good 
harvest for the year. 

As for the brothels and the houses and the 
courtesans, they need not even be mentioned, 
being but the more full of lanterns and of mer- 
riment. 


Now the spies from the robbers’ lair heard this 
news and they took it to the mountain, and when 


Wu Yung knew it he was very glad, and he went ' 


and told it all to Sung Chiang. Then Sung Chi- 
ang was fain himself to lead fighting men against 


the city but when An The Physician saw this he — 


said, “Sir Warrior, your wound is not yet closed, 
and indeed you may not yet stir as you would, 
for if a.little anger rises in you then will you 
not be soon healed again.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “I will go forth this 
once for you, my Elder Brother.” 

Straightway then with The Iron Faced P’ei 
Hsiian he counted off eight companies of men. 
The first company was led by The Great Sword 
Kuan Sheng and with him was The Guardian 
Star God Hao Sst Wen, and this company was 
to go as vanguard and behind him was to come 
He Who Rules Three Mountains Huang Hsin 
as aide, and all the company were horsemen. 

The second company was led by The Leopard 
Headed Ling Ch’ung and with him were The 
Magic Iron Flautist Ma Ling and The Red Eyed 
Lion Teng Fei and behind him for an aide was 
Little Li Kuan Hua Yung, and all this company 
also were horsemen. 

The third company was The Double Clubs 
Hu Yien Shu and he led with him Victor In A 
Hundred Battles Han T’ao and The Eye Of 
Heaven P’eng Ch’i and behind for aide was The 
Sick Warrior Sheng Li and all this company were 
horsemen. 

The fourth company was The Fire In The 


Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming and he led with 
him Eagle In The Clouds Ou P’eng and The 
Five Hued Tiger Yien Shun and behind him 
Ch’en Ta, The Gorge Leaping Tiger, came as 
aide. All were horsemen. 

The fifth company were foot fighting men and 
the chief was He Whom No Obstacle Can Stay 
Mu Hung and with him were The Devil Faced 
Tu Hsing and The White Faced Goodman Chen 
Tien Shou. 

The sixth company was on foot and the chief 
was The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei and with 
him were The Pursuing God Of Death Li Li 
and The Dagger Devil Ch’ao Cheng. 

The seventh company on foot was led by The 
Winged Tiger Lei Heng and with him were The 
Gold Eyed Tiger Cub Shih En and The Lesser 
One Whom No Obstacle Can Stay Mu Ch’un. 

The eighth company on foot was led by King 
Of The Devils Who Roil Earth Fan Lui and 
with him were The Eight Armed Lo Chao Hsi- 
ang Ch’ung and The Heaven Flying God Li 
Kun. 

These eight companies of horsemen and fight- 
ing men on foot were to go each on its own way 
and they prepared to set forth straightway, nor 
would they delay an instant. ; 

On the fifteenth day of the first moon Wu 
Yung said, “At the second watch on the night of 
the fifteenth day of the first moon you are all 


‘to come to the city of Ta Ming Fu, and horse- 


* 


men and foot fighting men are all to go thither.” 

Then did those eight companies go down the 
mountain as they had been commanded. As for 
the other chieftains, they all stayed with Sung 
Chiang to guard the mountain. 


Let it be told further. Now Shih Ch’ien went 
over the city wall into the city, but none of the 
inns in the city would receive a man alone and 
without goods, so he could but walk the streets 


, by day and when night came he went into The 


Temple Of The God Of The Eastern Mountain 
and there he slept beneath the pedestal of the 
god.-On the thirteenth day of the first month he 
went about in the city to look and to see, watch- 
ing those who put up pavilions and hung lan- 
terns and in, the midst of his watching he saw 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao carrying their wild 
game and walking about in the city staring. He 
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CHAPTER 65: THE ROBBERS ENTER THE CITY 


came, too, upon Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan as - 


they came out of a brothel. 

On that day Shih Ch’ien went to The House 
Of The Jade Cloud to see how it was and there 
was K’ung Ming, his hair flying and unbound 
and on his body an old torn sheepskin and in his 
left hand a staff and in his right hand a bowl 
and there he was all covered with filth and grime, 
begging of those who passed. When he saw Shih 
Ch’ien he made a secret sign that they were to 
go to some lonely place to talk and Shih Ch’ien 
said, “Elder Brother, such a big fellow as you— 
and your face all red and white—does not look 
like a beggar. There are many runners from the 
court here in the city and perhaps they will see 
through you and then will a great cause be lost. 
Elder Brother, better would it be if you hid!” 
' Before he had finished speaking he saw an- 
other beggar coming and he came from beside the 
wall and when they looked at this one it was 
K’ung Liang. And Shih Ch’ien said to him, “El- 
der Brother, and here your snow-white face is 
leaking out! You do not look like any suffering, 
starving man either! With such a face as this 
surely some evil will come.” 

He had but finished saying this when suddenly 
behind him two men laid hold of him by the hair 
and they shouted, “And a good thing this is you 
do!” 

When Shih Ch’ien turned to look there were 
Yang Hsiung and Liu T’ang. Shih Ch’ien said, 
“You would frighten me to death, I swear!” | 

But Yang Hsiung said, “Do you all come 
with me,” and he led them to a lonely spot and 


there he blamed them, saying, ‘“You three, how . 


are you so stupid as this and how was it you fell 
to talking there? Well it was that it was we two 
who saw you. If you had been seen by those 
sharp-eyed, quick-handed runners from the court 
then would not a great cause have been lost? We 
two have seen all, and you, my Brothers, need go 
no more about the streets.” 

K’ung Ming said, “Chou Yuen and Chou Jun 
yesterday sold lanterns upon the street. Lu Chi 
Shen and Wu Sung are already outside the city 
in a temple, and better it is to talk no more, but 
let each go to his place and set about his business.” 

Thus the five finished their talk and they all 
went before a certain temple and there they came 
upon a Taoist as he came out of the temple. 


_ When they lifted their heads to look at him it 


was Kung Sun Sheng and behind him was Ling 
Chen as attendant. The seven all bowed in un- 
derstanding and then each went his way alone. 

Thus the time for the feast approached and 
the governor Liang first commanded the general 
Wen Tah to lead out horsemen and go outside 
the city and to The Valley Of The Flying Tiger 
and there stand and be prepared against the rob- 
bers. On the fourteenth day then Li Ch’eng was 
himself to lead out five hundred mailed horse- 
men and completely armed, both man and horse, 
they were to encircle the city as guard. 

Now the next day was the fifteenth day of 
the first moon and the very day of the feast and 
it was a day both fair.and clear and the governor 
Liang’s heart was filled with pleasure. Before 
evening had come the round clear moon leaped 
up into the sky and it filled the winding city 
streets with molten gold and the people were 
crowded breast to back, shoulder to shoulder. 
Flowery rockets and wheeling fire crackers and 
all such things were finer than they ever were 
in other years. On this night the gaoler Ts’ai Fu 
commanded his brother Ts’ai Ch’ing to guard 
the great gaol and he said, “I will but go home 
a little while and look and then come back 
again.” 

But he had scarcely entered in his door when 
he saw two men run swiftly in. The one in front 
looked like some lord of war and the one behind 
him like his serving man. Now as he looked at 
the pair under the light of the lanterns Ts’ai Fu 
knew the one for The Little Whirlwind Ch’ai 
Chin, but he did not know the one behind was 
The Iron Whistle Yo Ho. Ts’ai Fu invited them 
to come within and there were wines and meats 
spread ready and straightway he invited them 
to eat. But Ts’ai Chin said, “It is not needful 
to give us wine. I have come hither to ask an 
important thing of you. Lu Chiin I and Shih 
Hsiu have received your protection and for this 
we thank you much. Tonight I ask that I may 
have the chance to see them for a little while, 
and take advantage of the merrymaking of the 
feast. I pray you to trouble yourself to lead us 
thither and do not refuse us.” 

Now Ts’ai Fu was an officer and already he 
guessed some eight parts of their plan. If he re- 
fused then perhaps if later the robbers were vic- 
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CHAPTER 65: THEY MIX WITH THE MERRYMAKERS 


torious he would have lost all the favor he had 
gained with them and so lose also the lives of 
his whole house. He had no way therefore but 
to take upon himself the burden of a danger 
great as seas of blood. He took out some old 
clothes and he bade the two put them on and 
disguise themselves as runners of the court and 
to change their turbans too. Then he led them 
into the gaol and it was about the time of the 
first watch of the night. 

Now Wang The Dwarf Tiger and The Ten 
Foot Green Snake and Sheng Sing and The 
Goodwife Ku and Chang Ch’ing and The Good- 
wife Sheng, these three disguised as country cou- 
ples, mingled among the crowds, chattering and 
laughing as country folk will and they went 
toward the east gate. Kung Sun Sheng and Ling 
Chen carried a deep basket made of withes of 
a tree and they went to The Temple Of The City 
Devil and there sat down beneath the veranda. 
Now this temple was beside the magistrate’s 
court. Chou Yuen and Chou Jun, carrying their 
lanterns, walked about the city. Tu Ch’ien and 
Sung Wan, each pushing a barrow, went straight 
to the front of the governor’s palace and mingled 
in the confusion of the crowd. 

The court where the governor Liang lived 
was in the great street by the eastern gate. Liu 


T’ang and Yang Hsiung, each carrying his club 


and carrying secret weapons too, came to The 
Bridge Of Chou and sat on the two sides. Yien 
Ch’ing, leading Chang Shun, came from the 
water gate into the city and they came in and 
hid. Of these no more need be said. 


Soon in the drum tower the second watch rang 
out. Let it now be told of Shih Ch’ien. He car- 


tied a basket and within it was every sort of fire- 


ball and torch to set fire here and there. Upon 
the basket were stuck some toys and he went be- 
hind The House Of The Jade Cloud. He went 


upstairs and there from a room he heard the 


sound of flute and song and the throbbing of a 
drum and the tinkle of the castanets, and the 
house was filled with every sort of music, and 
there were young men calling and, laughing and 
making merry uproar and they were all upstairs 
looking at the lanterns. 

Shih Ch’ien went upstairs also and he pre- 
tended to be a toy vendor and he went into every 


room to look. Then he came upon Hsieh Chen 
and Hsieh Pao and they carried their hunting 
forks and on them were hanging rabbits, and 
they came and went before the rooms. Then 
Shih Ch’ien said,-“‘The time has come and how 
is it we hear nothing from without?” 

Hsieh Chen said, ““We two were but just now 
before the house and we saw one go by upon a 
horse whose business it was to tell the news, and 
doubtless the men and horsemen have come. Let 
us but go on and do what we have to do.” 

Before he had finished speaking there arose a 
shouting in front of the house and one cried, 
“The robbers have come outside the western 
gate!” 

Then Hsieh Chen commanded Shih Ch’ien, 
“Go quickly now! We must go before the gov- 
ernor’s court and help there,’ and he hastened 
thither. 

When he reached the court he saw the van- 
quished soldiers all come rushing into the city 
and they said, “The robbers have seized the 
camp of the general Wen Tah by stealth and 
those robbers have all come into the city, men 
and horsemen, and Li Ch’eng is even now upon 
the city wall watching it!” 

When this was said there came Li Ch’eng on 
a swift horse to the court and he commanded 
that straightway soldiers be counted out and he 
commanded that the city gates be closed so that 
the city might be guarded. 


It is further said now that the magistrate 
Wang himself led out his more than a hundred 
men and with long racks and with chains they 
were prepared for any who made turmoil. When 
they heard this news in great haste they went 
to the front of the governor’s palace. 

Now let it be told of the governor Liang. He 
was at that very hour sitting at leisure in his 
court and he was drunken. The first time it was 
told him that robbers were come from the great 
lair, he was not much afraid. But in less than 
half a watch’s time there came horsemen gallop- 
ing as swift as shooting stars and one after an- 
other they brought the same report and he grew 
so full of terror he could not speak a word ex- 
cept to cry without ceasing, ‘(Make ready my 
horse—make ready my horse!” 

But before he had finished speaking there was 
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CHAPTER 65: THE HOUSE OF THE JADE CLOUD 


seen to burst from The House Of The Jade 
Cloud a fire that spread to heaven and the light 
of that fire covered the light of the moon and 
truly was it a mighty fire. The governor Liang 
saw it also, and in all haste he mounted his horse, 
and even as he was to go to see it, he saw two 
tall fellows pushing two barrows and they put 
them down in the midst of the road. Then they 
went and fetched a hanging lantern and set fire 
to the barrows and straightway fire rose. 

Now as the governor Liang would have gone 
to the eastern gate there came forth two more 
tall fellows and they said, “Li Yiin and Shih 
Chin are here,” and they took up their swords 
and came charging forward in great strides and 
they so frightened the guards of the gate that 
they ran away, although they did wound some 
ten-odd of those who were nearest their hands. 
Tu Ch’ien and Sung Wan met them as the two 
others came and the four joined themselves to- 
gether and they held the east gate. Then the 
governor Liang, seeing the outlook was evil for 
him, led with him his followers who had come 
with him and they ran with all speed to the south 
gate. But at that gate this one and that said, 
“There is a great fat priest who whirls an iron 
staff in his hands and a tigerish-looking other 
priest who pulled out two swords and they came 
charging into the city, yelling as they came.” 

Then the governor turned his horse about 
again and he went once more to his court. There 
he saw Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao twisting their 
three-forked iron spears and there ‘they were 
striking east and striking west. Then the gover- 
nor dared not go before them and in haste he 
turned aside into the court of the magistrate 
Wang. Now at this moment the magistrate was 


passing to his door and Liu T’ang and Yang - 


Hsiung brought down their clubs together upon 
the head of this one and split his skull so all his 
brains gushed forth, and his eyes burst out from 
their sockets, and he died there upon the street. 

Then did the guards and the runners of that 
court run each for his own life and in agitation 
the governor turned his horse again and he gal- 
loped to the west gate. But even as he passed 
The Temple Of The City God, he heard the 
sound of fireballs bursting and the heavens 
thundered and the earth shook. Chou Yuen and 
Chou Jun, in their hands bamboo poles, were 


setting fire to the eaves of houses. From a cer- 
tain brothel Wang The Dwarf Tiger and The 
Ten Foot Green Snake came dashing out. Sheng 
Sing and The Goodwife Ku took out their secret 
hidden weapons and helped there at that place 
also. 

Before The Temple Of The Brass Buddha 
Chang Ch’ing and The Goodwife Sheng has- 
tened forth and they climbed upon the fairy 
mountain and there they set fire. 

By this time in the city all the people were 
running hither and thither like rats and wolves, 
and in every house there was the sound of weep- 
ing like gods and devils mourning. On all four 
sides there were ten-odd places where the flames 
leaped to heaven nor could it be told any more 
which direction was which, for all were alike. 

Let it be told now of the governor Liang. He 


galloped to the west gate and there he met with 


the soldiers of the general Li Ch’eng. In all haste 
they went to the city wall to the south and there 
they reined their horses by the drum tower and 
looked about. They saw that city full of horse- 
men and of fighting men, and on their banners 
were written, ““The Great Sword Kuan Sheng.” 
In the midst of the shining flames Kuan Sheng 
ran hither and yon and everywhere and he 
showed forth all his strength and skill of war. 
To his left was Hsiang Ch’ung, to his right was 
Hao Sst Wen. Behind him was Huang Hsin, 
urging on the men and horses. 

Like the wings of the wild goose, those armies 
came on and already they were come beneath the 


_ south gate. 


Now the governor Liang could not go out of 
the city and with Li Ch’eng he hid beneath the 
north gate. There again they saw the fire very 
bright and there were fighting men and horsemen 
without number. It was The Leopard Headed 
Ling Ch’ung galloping up and his weapon held 
horizontally before him. To the left of him was 
Ma Ling, to the right of him Teng Fei, and be- 
hind him was Hua Yung, urging on the men and 
horsemen, and they all came dashing forward 
as though on wings. 


Again the governor turned to the eastern gate, 
and there in the midst of many flaming torches 
he saw He Whom No Obstacle Can Stay Mu. 
Hung, and to the left.of him was Tu Hsing and 
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to the right of him Chen T’ien Shou, and these 
three goodly fellows were in front, their swords 
in their hands, and leading more than a thousand 
men they charged into the city. In terror the gov- 
ernor Liang dashed to the south gate and there 
reckless of his life he forced a way through. Be- 
side the drawbridge the torches were all alight, 
and he saw The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei, and 
to the left of him Li Li and to the right of him 
Ch’*ao Cheng. Li K’uei was stark naked and in 
his hands he grasped his two battle axes and he 
came as though flying from the moat, and Li Li 
and Ch’ao Cheng with him. 

Now Li Ch’eng was in front of the governor 
and he slaughtered a bloody pathway before him 
and so they leaped out of the city and guarding 
the governor round about they went on. But 
suddenly they heard a great uproar of war cries 
at the left of their way and out from the flare 
of torches ablaze they saw a countless number 
of horsemen. It was Hu Yien Shu, he who bore 
double clubs, and he whipped up his horse on 
which he sat and brandishing the clubs he charged 
full upon the governor Liang to seize him. Then 
Li Ch’eng lifted his two swords and came for- 
ward to meet him, but in truth at that time he 
had not the heart to do battle and he turned his 
horse and would have gone away. 

But to the left was Han T’ao and to the right 
P’eng Ch’i, and they came forward from both 
sides, and Sheng Li was behind urging on the 
horsemen. With all their strength united they 
made a charge and in the midst of the battle there 
hastened up from behind them Hua Yung and 
he put up his bow and fitted his arrow to it and 
let fly upon a captain who aided Li Ch’eng, and 
this man turned over and fell from his horse. Li 
Ch’eng saw it and he let his horse gallop away 
as though on wings. In less than half the time 
it takes for an arrow to fly he heard the sound 
of drums upon his right hand and _the glare of 
lights pained his eyes with their brightness and 
it was The Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing 
Ming and his horse came leaping up and he was 
whirling his weapon as he came. He brought 
with him Yien Shun and Ou P’eng and behind 
him Ch’en Ta came charging also. Li Ch’eng 
was covered with blood and now he stayed and 
now he went, and guarding the governor Liang 
he forced his way through. 


Now the story divides in twain. Let it be told 
of what befell in the city. Tu Ch’ien and Sung 
Wan went to the home of the governor Liang 
there to kill his whole house great and small. 
Liu T’ang and Yang Hsiung went to kill the 


whole heuise of the magistrate Wang. K’ung . 


Ming and K’ung Liang had already come out 
from the wall of the gaol and they had climbed 
into the gaol. Chou Yuen and Chou Jun were 
in front of the gaol and there they held fast all 
who came or went. 

In the great gaol Ch’ai Chin and Yo Ho, see- 
ing the signal fire rise, said to Ts’ai Fu and Ts’ai 
Ch’ing, “Have you two brothers seen it or not? 
Then how long do you wait?’ ° 

Now when the gaoler Ts’ai Ch’ing looked 
there from the side of the gate where he was, 


_Chou Yuen and Chou Jun had already opened 


the gate of the gaol and they cried out loudly, 
saying, “The good fellows of the robbers’ lair 
are all here! Send out safely to us our two broth- 
ers Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu!”’ 

In great haste Ts’ai Ch’ing went to tell this 
to Ts’ai Fu, but K’ung Ming and K’ung Liang 
had already leaped down from the wall, and 
they paid no heed to whether the two brothers 
would or no. The robber Ch’ai Chin took out, his 


knife and went to open the racks of the two 


prisoners. Thus he freed Lu Chiin I and Shih 
Hsiu. 

Then Ch’ai Chin said to the gaoler Ts’ai Fu, 
“Come with me quickly to your home and care 
for those of your household.” 

When these were all come out of the gate of 
the gaol Chou Yuen and Chou Jun met them 
and joined with them. The brother gaolers Ts’ai 
Fu and Ts’ai Ch’ing went with the robber Ch’ai 
Chin and they went to their house and made all 
safe. Lu Chiin I and Shih Hsiu, K’ung Ming, 
K’ung Liang, Chou Yuen and Chou Jun, these 
five brothers, all hastened straightway to Lu 
Chiin T’s house and they went thither to seize 
Li Ku and the woman. 


Let it be told further thus. Now when Li Ku 
heard that the good fellows of the robbers’ lair 
were leading horsemen into the city and also 
when he saw the fire rising in all four directions, 
it was just at the time when he sat in the house 
and he had felt on himself an evil omen and it 
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was that the skin about his eyes twitched of its 
own will and he could not help it. Then he took 
counsel with the lady and they tied together 
some gold and silver and jewels and costly stuffs 
__and they put it on their backs and hastened from 
the gate. 

Suddenly they heard all the gates along th 
street burst open and truly they did not know 
how many people rushed out. In all haste the 
two turned themselves about and rushed into the 
house again and went and opened the back gate. 
When they had come around the corner of the 
wall they came to a canal and tried to find a 
hiding place. There they saw upon the banks 
the robber Chang Shun, and he called in a mighty 
voice, ‘““Where does that woman go?’ 

Now was Li Ku’s heart full of terror and he 
leaped into a boat to hide. Even as he was about 
to rush into the cabin of the boat he saw yet an- 
other man put forth his hand who came out and 
he laid hold of the knot of hair upon Li Ku’s 
head and he shouted out, “Li Ku, do you know 
me?” ‘ ? 

Now Li Ku heard it and it was the voice of 
Yien Ch’ing, and in great haste he cried out, 
“Good Little Brother, I have never had any 
quarrel with you, and do not put me forth upon 
the’ shore: >| 

But Chang Shun upon the shore had already 
seized the lady and he held her under his arm 
and he dragged her to the side of the boat and 
Yien Ch’ing seized Li Ku and they all went 
toward the eastern gate. 


Let it be told further. Lu Chiin I hastened to 
his house and he did not see that Li Ku or his 
lady. Then he told those who were with him 
to take all his goods and his gold and his silver 
and all his precious things and bring them forth 
and put them upon carts and take them to the 
lair and there divide them. 


Yet further be it told that Ch’ai Chin the rob- 
ber and the gaoler Ts’ai Fu went to the gaoler’s 
house and brought out all his goods and all his 
household that they might all go together to the 
lair upon the mountain. Ts’ai Fu said then, 
“Great lord, I pray you save all the common 
folk of this whole city. Do not let them suffer.” 

And Ch’ai Chin heard this and he went to seek 


the counselor Wu Yung and when he had found 
him, although Wu Yung with all speed gave 
forth the command yet the city was already. half 
destroyed. 

By this time the sky was bright with full 
dawn. Wu Yung and Ch’ai Chin went into the 
city and beat gongs to call the robbers out and 
all the chiefs went to meet Lu Chiin I and Shih 
Hsiu and they went together to the court of the 
governor Liang, and there Lu Chin I and Shih 
Hsiu told them all how greatly they had gained 
by the favor of the two brother gaolers and how 
their lives had already been saved by them. Now 
Yien Ch’ing and Chang Shun had already 
brought thither Li Ku and that lady. Lu Chiin I 
saw them and he told Yien Ch’ing to place them 
in prisoners’ carts and guard them himself and 
wait until later judgment. Of these no more need 
be said. 


It is said again that Li Ch’eng, guarding the 
governor Liang, went outside the city to escape 
their troubles and they came full upon Wen Tah 
leading back his vanquished soldiers and they 


' put their men together and went toward the 


south. But in the midst of their going there rose 
a cry from the soldiers in front and it was that 
King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth Fan Lui. 
To the left of him was Hsiang Ch’ung, and to 
the right of him was Li Kun, and they led three 
companies of good fighting men on foot and they 
were brandishing their winged weapons and their 
winged swords and they came charging forward. 
Behind them was Lei Heng The Winged Tiger 
and he led with him Shih En and Mu Ch’un, and 
each led a thousand fighting men on foot, and 
they ran forward and cut off the path of escape. 
Truly was it 
The prisoner freed must to his gaol again be 
led, 
The sick man healed must lie again upon his 
bed. 


How was it then with these companies of rob- 
bers? Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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SUNG CHIANG REWARDS 
THE VICTORIOUS ROBBERS. 
KUAN SHENG OVERCOMES 
TWO WARRIORS OF 

WATER AND OF FIRE 

AND LEADS THEM 

TO THE LAIR 


IT IS SAID: t that time the governor 
Liang and Li Ch’eng and Wen Tah in all haste 
gathered together their remaining vanquished 
soldiers and turned to the south and at that very 
time also they came again upon two companies 
of fighting men on foot and there was slaughter 
in front of them and behind. But Li Ch’eng and 
Wen Tah guarded the governor Liang and they 
fought on reckless of their own lives and they 
withstood many charges and at last escaped with 
their lives and they went straight toward the 
west. 

Now Fan Lui and Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun 
could not catch them in pursuit and so with Lei 
Heng and Shih En and Mu Ch’un and the oth- 
ers they all went into the city to receive further 
commands. 


It is said again that the counselor Wu Yung 
sent down his command from the midst of the 
city and on the one hand proclamations were sent 


forth to reassure the people and on the other - 


hand the fires were put out. The whole house- 
holds of the governor Liang and Li Ch’eng and 
Wen Tah and the magistrate Wang were killed, 
such as were to be killed, were killed, and such 
as were to escape, escaped, nor did Wu Yung 
care what befell them more. But he opened the 
treasury of the city and the silver and gold and 
precious things that were there were all placed 
upon carts. The granaries were opened also and 


rice was given to all the common folk of the 
town and what was left was put upon carts and 
it was taken back to the lair to be used when it 
was needed. All that had been commanded to 
be done by chieftain, horseman, and by fighting 
man, was now complete. And Li Ku and the 


lady were nailed into prisoners’ carts. Then the 


horsemen were divided into three companies and 
they all went back again to the mountain lair, 
and Tai Chung was sent first to tell the news 
to the great chief Sung Chiang. 

Then Sung Chiang gathered together all the 
chieftains left in the lair and they went down 
the mountain to meet the others and they all 
went up together to the Hall Of Loyalty And 
Righteousness. And Sung Chiang saw Lu Chiin I 
and he bent his head down and made obeisance. 
In greatest haste Lu Chin I returned the cour- 
tesy and Sung Chiang said, “I have not done 
well. I thought to ask you, Sir and Noble, to 
come up the mountain and join together with us 
here but I did not think to throw you in such 
hardship as you have had to bear. Almost have 
T lost you your life. But I have suffered as though 
my heart were cut in many pieces and I called 
on Heaven to save you and only so have we met 
again today.” 

Then Lu Chin I bowed in thanks and he said, 
“Above me I trust to your power, mighty as a 
tiger’s, and beneath me, I thank the great loving- 
kindness of these my brother chieftains that you 
put your strength together and saved this mean 
body of mine. Though I spread my liver and my 
brains upon the ground before you, yet could I 
not repay what you have done for me.” 

Then he asked Ts’ai Fu and Ts’ai Ch’ing, 
the brother gaolers, to come and make obeisance 


before Sung Chiang and he said further, “If it 


had not been for these two, then this lowly life 
of mine could never have been saved to come 
hither.” 

Then would Sung Chiang fain have had Lu 
Chiin I sit in the chief seat. But in great fear Lu 
Chiin I answered, ‘What manner of man am I? 


. How could I dare to be chief of this great lair? 


I would but walk beside your stirrup, Elder 
Brother, and hold your whip while you ride, 
and be a little serving fighting man and so repay 
your grace in saving my life. This is my highest 
happiness and fortune.” 
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Again and again did Sung Chiang invite him, 
but how could Lu Chin I be willing to seat him- 
self there? Then was Li K’uei seen to shout out 
to Sung Chiang, “Elder Brother, there is only 
your one heart that is not straight! You were 
willing to take the first place that other day 
and now you would give it to another. Is this 
cursed chair made of gold that it must be given 
first to this one and then to that? Do not rouse 
my temper so I shall come bursting forth!” 

But at this Sung Chiang roared, ‘Such as 
you!” 

In great haste Lu Chiin I made obeisance and 
he said, “If you force me bitterly to have the 
seat, my Brother Warrior, then must it be that 
I cannot stay here long.” 

Again Li K’uei shouted out to Sung Chiang, 
“If you were an Emperor, my Elder Brother, 
and Lu Chiin I your prime minister, and we 
brothers all living in a palace with you, then 
might we have all this turmoil! But we be only 
robbers living in a watery waste and let us go 
on as we were and call an end of it!” 

But now Sung Chiang was so angry at this 
that he could not speak a word, and so Wu Yung 
exhorted him, saying, “Pray let us bid Lu Chin 
I to go to the house at the east and there rest 
and let us hold him for the present as a guest. 
Later when he has gained some glory then we 
will give him the chief seat for his own.” 

Only then would Sung Chiang stay his plead- 
ing. So he bade Yien Ch’ing to rest there with 
Lu Chin I and he appointed another house for 
the two brother gaolers and their families. Kuan 
Sheng’s household Hsiieh Yung had already 
brought thither. 

Then Sung Chiang commanded that a mighty 
feast be prepared to reward the horsemen and 
the men who fought on foot and those who 
fought on water and all the chieftains great and 
small and the robbers went each to his own place 
to feast. There in the Hall Of Loyalty And 
Righteousness the feast was prepared and all 
the chieftains high and low showed the fullest 
courtesy each to the other and they all drank 
wine and made merry. At last Lu Chiin I rose 
and he said, ‘The adulterer and the adulteress 
have been seized and they are here and they 
await their judgment.” 

Then Sung Chiang smiled and answered, 


“Truly I had forgot them. Bid them be brought 
hither.” 

So the robbers beat open the prisoners’ carts 
and they brought the two to the front of the 
hall and they tied Li Ku to the pillar to the left 
and the lady they tied to the pillar to the right. 
Then Sung Chiang said, “Let us not ask into 


‘the sin they have committed. Do you, Sir, set 


your own judgment on them.” 

Then Lu Chiin I took a short sword in his 
hand and himself he walked down that hall and 
he cursed mightily, saying, “Wicked woman— 
thievish weak reed of a man!” 

And he cut the breasts of the two open and 
he dug out their hearts and he cut their flesh in 
pieces and dragged the dead bodies out and cast 
them aside to be buried. Then he came back into 
the hall and bowed his gratitude to all, and all 
the chieftains gave him their congratulations, 
and they praised him without ceasing. 


Let it be told no more now of the great feast 
in the robbers’ lair or how the three companies 
of fighting men on horse and land and water 
were rewarded. Let it be told rather of the gov- 
ernor Liang. When he heard that the robbers 
had gone back to their lair he and his generals 
led back their vanquished soldiers to the city 
and he went into the city and looked at his home. 
Out of ten of his household eight or nine were 
dead, and there in the street he wept with those 
who were left. When the armies came from the 
surrounding cities to succor the city the robbers 
were already gone, and he bade each one recall 
his soldiers. 

But the lady of the governor Liang had hid 
in the inner flower garden and so she had es- 
caped with her life and she bade her husband 
write a memorial to the Emperor and a letter 
to the prime minister that it might be known 
what had been done so that the sooner generals 
and their soldiers might be appointed to come 
out and destroy these robbers and wreak revenge. 
Then the people who had been killed were 
counted and there were more than five thousand, 
and those who were sorely wounded were be- 
yond number. Of soldiers in all armies more 
than thirty thousand had been killed. This was 
all written and the messenger sent forth upon 
his way. 
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In less than a day the messenger came to the 
eastern capital before the palace of the prime 
minister and the guard went in to announce it. 
And the prime minister commanded him to be 
brought in and the messenger went into the au- 
dience hall and presented his papers and the me- 
morial for the Emperor, and he told the whole 
tale closely, and he said, “How great a power 
have these robbers and it canndt be withstood!’ 

Now the prime minister’s first thought had 
been to summon Sung Chiang and those with 
him and receive them back again into the im- 
perial favor and so have peace, and put the glory 
upon the governor Liang and it would give him- 
self some glory too. But now the day was lost 
and the thing could not be hid from the eyes 
of the Emperor and he must make war therefore. 

So was the prime minister filled with great 
anger and he bade the messenger retire. On the 
next day at the fifth watch the bell sounded for 
the Emperor’s audience. In the courts of the 
waiting halls there were gathered civil and mil- 
itary officials, and the prime minister led them 
and they went straightway to the Hall Of Audi- 
ence and to the throne, and there the thing was 
told before the Emperor’s face. Now when the 
Son Of Heaven read the memorial he fell into 
a fright. Then there came forward an imperial 
advisor whose name was Chao Ting, and he 
came out from the ranked officials and he said, 
“Aforetime we did always send out soldiers to 
fight against these robbers, and such as we sent 
were always vanquished and we lost many war- 
Tiors so, because they did not know those lands 
and how they lay. According to my small. stu- 
pid sight, better would it be if we forgave all 
the robbers and sent-a royal mandate and bade 
them come back to the throne. Then could they 
be sent to the border to protect it and so be loyal 
soldiers for us.” 

Now the prime minister heard this and in 


great rage he shouted in rebuke, “You are an ad-_ 


visor of the imperial court, but you turn about 
and put an end to the order of the house of the 
Son Of Heaven, and you add power to these lit- 
tle petty robbers! Your crime is such that we 
should beg the Son Of Heaven to set death 
on you for punishment!” 

And the Son Of Heaven said, “Let him be 
sent forth from the court straightway.” 


So at that very hour was the advisor’s place 
taken from him and he was made into a common 
man again. When he was treated thus, then who 
dared speak more? Again the Son Of Heaven 
asked the prime minister, saying, “Since these 
robbers are so great as this now, whom can we 
send to seize them?” 

Then the prime minister addressed the Em- 
peror thus, ““Your subject thinks for such little | 
petty thieves in the grass as these why should 
we use great armies? I have two warriors to pre- 
sent; one is surnamed Shang and his name is 
T’ing Kuei, and the other is surnamed Wei and 
his name is Ting Kuo, and they are generals now 
of local soldiery in their own city of Ling Chou. 
Let the One Above send down a command that 
this very day these men shall come with all their 
soldiers and let a day be set for them when they 
must have swept the robbers’ lair clean.” 

Then was the Son Of Heaven greatly pleased 
and straightway was a mandate written and a 
sign of a bamboo split for a sign of surety and 
it was commanded that those armies should be 
taken to the robbers’ lair. Then the Son Of 
Heaven rose and went away, and all the gover- 
nors left the Hall Of Audience. 

But the governors smiled secretly. 

The next day the prime minister gathered all 
his ministers and generals and one was chosen 
to bear the royal mandate and the bamboo 
pledge and go to Ling Chou. 


Let it be told further of the robbers’ lair. 
There Sung Chiang took all the gold and silver 
and treasure they had brought from Ta Ming 
Fu and with it he rewarded the three companies 
of robbers, and day after day horses were killed 
and cows also and a mighty feast was prepared 
to welcome Lu Chiin I. Although there were no 
such dainties at the feast as dragons’ livers and 
the brains of phoenix birds, yet truly were the 
meats piled mountain high and the wine flowed 
like a very sea. At last the chieftains had drunken 
until they were near to drunkenness and then 
Wu Yung said to Sung Chiang and the others, 
“Since we have vanquished the city because of 
Lu Chiin I and have killed many people and 
robbed the city treasure and pursued the gover- 
nor Liang and his generals until they had to es- 
cape for their lives, will he not write it all in a 
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memorial and send it to the Emperor? More- 
over, his wife’s father is the prime minister and 
can he let this be an end? Surely will he send 
out armies and horsemen and come hither to 
wage war against us.” 

Sung Chiang replied, ““What you are grieving 
over is very right, Sir Counselor, and why should 
we not send spies this very night to the city of 
Ta Ming Fu and hear the news? Then we can 
prepare.” 

But Wu Yung smiled and said, ‘““This lowly 
brother has already sent such spies and it is near 
time for them to return now.” 


In the midst of their feasting before they had 


finished taking counsel together the spies were 
seen to return and they said, “The governor Li- 
ang of the city of Ta Ming Fu has truly told 
the Emperor and soldiers are to be sent hither 
to make war against us. There is an advisor Chao 
Ting who begged the Emperor to forgive us but 
the prime minister shouted out and cursed him, 
and so the advisor lost his place. Now the prime 
minister has told the Emperor that he will send 
to Ling Chou for two warriors there who are 
generals over the soldiers in that city and they 
are to bring their armies hither and make war 
with us.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, “If they are to come 
like this, how shall we withstand them?’ 


Wu Yung answered, “Let us wait until they 


come and then we will seize them all together.” 

Now Kuan Sheng rose and he said, “Ever 
since I came up the mountain I have not put 
forth a half a particle of my strength. Those two 
warriors Shang T’ing Kuei and Wei Ting Kuo 
I know and I met them once in the city of P’u 
Ch’en, and very well I know that Shang ever 
wages war by opening a river or some water 
somewhere and drowning all his enemy, and 
men call him Swift In Water. As for that Wei 
Ting Kuo, he is most clever to use fire against 
his enemy, and when he wages war he trusts to 
- fire alone for victory. For this is he called War- 
rior Of Fire. Now I have no skill at anything, 
but I would borrow of you five thousand horse- 
men and I will not wait until these two come 
but I will go upon the road to Ling Chou and 
there meet them. If they are willing to join them- 
selves to us, I will bring them up the mountain 
with us. But if they be not willing then will I 


seize them and present them here before you. 
Nor need I trouble you, my Brother Chiefs, to 
take your spears and bows and use your strength 
and weary out yourselves. But I do not know 
what you, Honored Ones, think of this.” 

Then Sung Chiang was full of pleasure and 
he bade Hsiian Tsan and Hao Sst Wen, these 
two chieftains, to go with Kuan Sheng. And 
Kuan Sheng led the five thousand horsemen and 
the next day he went down the mountain and 
at dawn Sung Chiang and the chieftains drank 
a last cup with him at the camp upon The 
Golden Sands, and Kuan Sheng and the two 
other chieftains led the horsemen and went on 
their way. 

All the chieftains returned then to the Hall 
Of Righteousness And Loyalty and Wu Yung 
said to Sung Chiang, “Kuan Sheng goes forth 
this time but we cannot know the truth of what 
his heart is. Let us send another good warrior 
after him to spy upon him, and come to him as 
though to help him.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “But I see this Kuan 
Sheng is a very righteous man and he is loyal 
from the first to last.’ You should not doubt the 
man, Sir Counselor.” 

But Wu Yung said again, “I do but fear his 
heart is not one with yours, my Brother. Let us 
bid Ling Ch’ung and Yang Chi take men out 
and let Sheng Li and Huang Hsin be aides and 
let them take five thousand horsemen and 
straightway go down the mountain.” 

Then Li K’uei said, “I will go, too, in the 
morning.” 

But Sung Chiang replied, ‘‘This time we do 
not want you. Doubtless there are good war- 
riors who seek for such glory.” 

At this Li K’uei said, “But if I am idle then 
surely I shall fall ill. If you do not bid me go, | 
then I will go alone the once.” 

Then Sung Chiang shouted out, “If you do 
not hear my commands then will I have your 
head cut off!” 

And Li K’uei heard this and he grew melan- 
choly in his heart and he went out from the hall. 


But it will not be told now of Ling Ch’ung 
and Yang Chi nor of how they led the horsemen 
down the mountain to be aid. On the second day 
a robber came to report and he said, ‘“The Black 
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Whirlwind Li K’uei took his two axes last night 
at the second watch and we do not know whither 
he is gone.” 

And Sung Chiang heard this report and he 
could but cry bitterness and he said, “It was I 
who offended him with those few words of mine 
last night and now doubtless he has gone to 
some other lair.” : 

But Wu Yung said, “Brother, it is not thus. 
Although he is but a coarse and stupid fellow 
yet he is very loyal and surely would he not 
turn elsewhere. Doubtless he will return again 
in a day or two. Let your heart rest, my Brother.” 

But Sung Chiang was afraid and he sent Tai 
Chung in pursuit first and after him he sent 
Shih Chien, Li Yin, Yo Ho and Wang Ting 
Lu, these four great chieftains, and they were 
to go in four different roads and seek for Li 
Wuei. 


Let it be told now of Li K’uei. On that night 
he took his two battle axes and went down the 
mountain and he went by small paths straight 
to the city of Ling Chou and as he went he 
thought to himself, “These two accursed war- 
riors—and why should all these horsemen and 
chieftains be sent against them? I will rush into 
the city and kill them both with a blow apiece 
of my axes, and my elder brother Sung Chiang 
will take a fright himself, and so can I draw 
my breath freely before them all.” 

So he went for half a day and then he per- 
ceived his belly was empty and he felt himself 
at the waist; he had come down the mountain all 
. impatient and full of haste and he brought no 
money with him! To himself he thought, “For 
a long time I have not done my business and 
now I will seek someone to vent my anger upon.” 

Even as he was walking thus he saw a village 
wine shop there beside the road and he went in 
and sat down there. He drank three measures of 
wine, one after the other, and he ate two catties 
of meat and when he had eaten he rose to go. But 
the keeper laid hold of him for the money, and 
then Li K’uei said, “Wait until I go ahead a 
way and find someone to rob, which is my busi- 
ness, and then I will come and pay you.” And 
when he had said this he would have gone his 
way. 

But suddenly he saw before him a great tall 


fellow like a tiger and he shouted to Li K’uei, 
“You black thing, how bold you are! Who opens 
this wine shop that you come and eat for nothing 
and will not give any money in return?” 

Then Li K’uei opened wide his eyes and said, 
“This lord cares nothing where he eats and I 
always eat for nothing!” 

Then that fellow cried, “If I should tell you 
who I am your water would pour out of you and 
all your waste, too! This good lord, who am I, 
is a robber of the great mountain lair and I am 
Han P’ai Lung and the money wherewith I 
opened this shop was given me by my elder 
brother Sung Chiang.” 

Now Li Kuei heard this and he laughed se- 
cretly in his heart and he thought, “And when 
did we ever know this cursed fellow in our lair?” 

Now this Han P’ai Lung was a robber far and 
wide on river and lake and he would have joined 


~ himself to the great lair and he came to the chief- 


tain Chu Kuei and he would have had him take 
him to Sung Chiang. But at that time Sung Chi- 
ang lay ill in bed with the wen upon his back 
and there was great ado in the lair then, sending 
chieftains hither and thither, and there was no 
time for aught else, and so the man had not his 
desire yet and so Chu Kuei bade him for the 
time to stay in the village and sell wine. 

Now Li K’uei took out from his girdle one 
of his axes and he looked at Han P’ai Lung and 
he said, “I will leave this axe here for my bond.” 

Now Han P’ai Lung did not know that this 
was guile and he put his hand out to take it and 
Li K’uei brought the axe down full in his face 
and split it open. Pity was it that Han P’ai Lung 
had not gone up the mountain yet! There he died 
by Li K’uei’s hand. 

And the two or three serving men ran fast 
and did but curse their parents that they had 
given them only two feet apiece and they ran 
into the village and so away. As for Li K’uei, 
he robbed the inn for travel money and set fire 
to its thatched roof and burned it and he went 
again toward Ling Chou. 

Now he had gone less than a day and he was 
in the midst of going when he saw a tall big fel- 
low coming down the road and he stared at Li 
Kuei from head to foot, and Li K’uei saw that 
man’s staring and he said, “And how is it such 
as you stares at a lord?” 
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Then that fellow answered, ‘And whose lord 
are you?” 
Then Li K’uei rushed forward but that fellow 


lifted up his fist and Li K’uei sat suddenly and 


hard upon the ground. Then Li K’uei thought 
to himself, ‘“How good a fist this fellow has, in 
truth!” And there he sat upon the ground and 
he lifted up his face and asked, ‘You Fellow, 
what is your surname, and what your name?” 

Then that fellow said, ‘“This lord has no sur- 
name and if you would do battle with me, then 
let us do it. Do you dare to rise?” 

Then Li K’uei fell into a mighty rage and he 
was about to leap up when that fellow kicked 
him under the arm and he sat down again. Then 
Li K’uei cried out, “I cannot win over you!” 
and he crawled up and went away. But the fel- 
low called to him and asked, ‘“What is your sur- 
name, you Black Fellow, and what your name? 
And you are a man of what place?” 

Then Li K’uei answered, ‘““Today I have lost 
to you and I fain would not tell out who I am. 
Yet it is a pity, too, for you are so good a fellow 
that I would fain not deceive you. Well, then— 
I am that Black Whirlwind Li K’uei of the 
great robbers’ lair—that one am [!” 

The good fellow asked, “But are you truly 
he? Do not lie!” 

Li K’uei replied, ‘If you do not believe it then 
look at these two battle axes that I have.” 

That fellow said, “But if you are truly a good 
fellow of the mountain lair sao whither do you 
go alone?” 

Li K’uei said, “I had a eae of anger with 
my elder brother and I would go to Ling Chou 
and kill those two surnamed Shang and Wei.” 

That fellow said, “But I have heard that there 
are already horsemen gone against the two from 
the robbers’ lair, and chieftains too. Tell me, 
then, who they are.” 

And Li K’uei answered, ‘“The first one who 
leads the company is The Great Sword Kuan 
Sheng, and after him are The Leopard Headed 
Ling Ch’ung and The Blue Faced Beast Yang 
Chi, and they are aides.” 

When that fellow heard this he bowed his 
head down and he made obeisance and Li K’uei 
said, ‘Tell me truly, then, what your surname 
is and what your name.” 

That man answered, ‘Once I was a man of 


the city of Chung Shan Fu. Our family has had 
a certain skill for three generations and we are 
wrestlers for our livelihood. This way I used 
my hand and foot just now was a certain way 
a father teaches to a son but never to a pupil. 
Yet I have ever been a man without honor 
among others, and wherever I go to seek for help 
I am ever refused. In the province of Shantung, 
in the province of Hopei, they all call me Chiao 
T’ing The Faceless. But today I heard that in 
the city of K’ou Chou there is a certain mountain 
named The Mountain Of The Dead Tree and 
on that mountain there is a robber and all his life 
he has loved to do nothing else than kill men. 
Men name him after that dreadful god whom to 
see is death. His surname is Pao and his name 
Su, and he lives on that mountain and robs the 
countryside and now I am turning thither to 
join myself to him.” 

Then Li K’uei asked, “If you have such a skill 
as this why do you not come and join my elder 
brother Sung Chiang?” 

Chiao T’ing answered, “Long have I wished 
to come and join you at the great lair but there 
was no door by which I could enter and none I 
knew to present me. Today I have come upon 
you, my Brother Warrior, and I would follow 
you.” 

But Li K’uei said, “I have had a mouthful 
of anger with my elder brother Sung Chiang and 
I came down the mountain. If I do not kill some- 
one how can I go back and empty-handed? Go 
with me to that Mountain Of The Dead Tree 
and let us entice that Pao Su that he go with us 
to Ling Chou and let us kill those two warriors 
Shang and Wei and then we can go back the 
better to the mountain.” 

Chiao T’ing said, “But that city is greater 
than several county seats and there are many 
soldiers and horsemen there. There are but two 
of us and though we had the most perfect skill 
yet would it not be enough for this. It would be 
to lose our lives for nothing. Better would it be 


~ only to go to The Mountain Of The Dead Tree | 


and fetch Pao Su and then let us go and join the 
great lair. This would be the best plan.” 
While the two were in the midst of their 
speaking, behind them Shih Ch’ien hastened near 
and he cried out, “‘Our elder brother grieves most 
heartily because you came down the mountain 
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and he invites you to return straightway. They 
have gone in four directions to follow after 
you. 

Then Li K’uei led forward Chiao T’ing and 
made him known to Shih Ch’ien and Shih Ch’ien 
besought Li K’uei to return to the mountain and 
he said, “Our elder brother Sung Chiang waits 
for you.” 

But Li Kuei said, “Stay, I pray you. I em 
already taken counsel with Chiao T’ing and we 
shall go first to The Mountain Of The Dead 
Tree and seek out Pao Su and only then will we 
return.” 

Shih Ch’ien said, “This you shall not do. El- 
der Brother waits for you to come straightway 
to the lair.” 

But Li K’uei answered, “If you will not go 
with me, then go back to the lair alone and tell it 
so my elder brother will know that I shall soon 
come back.” 

Now Shih Ch’ien was in terror of Li K’uei 
and so he went back to the lair‘alone, and Chiao 
Ting and Li K’uei went on to K’ou Chou and 
they went toward The Mountain Of The Dead 
alree: 


Now the story divides itself in two. Let it be 
told how Kuan Sheng and Hsiian Tsan and Hao 
Sst Wen, leading their five thousand men, came 
near to Ling Chou. Let it be told also that the 
governor of that city had received the mandate 
from the imperial court at the eastern capital 
and the letter that the prime minister had sent 
with it, and he had invited the generals, and 
among them Shang and Wei, to come and take 
counsel with him. The two generals received the 
letter of the prime minister and straightway they 
counted out their soldiers and prepared all their 
weapons and they saddled the horses and pre- 
pared the food for man and beast, and on the 
day set they were about to depart when sud- 
denly one came to tell them, saying, “The Great 
Sword Kuan Sheng, who was of P’u Tung, is 


leading soldiers thither to wage war and seize © 


the city.” 

Now when the two generals Shang and Wei 
heard this they were full of mighty anger and 
they gathered together their armies and went 
out of the city to meet the enemy. Thus the two 
armies came near and they saw each other’s 


drums and banners. Beneath his banners Kuan 
Sheng came out and from out the other ranks 
there came the sound of a drum beaten and there 
came forth a warrior also and he wore a square 
helmet of wrought iron, and on his head was a 
great black cockade as large as a bushel basket 
and made of the long hair of a certain kind of 
ox. He wore a robe of war made of seamed bear 
skin bound about the edges and oiled with a 
black oil and over it he wore a black silken short- 
sleeved jacket embroidered in a round pattern of 
green, and on his feet were boots diagonally 
marked, the threads tufted, and the heels were 
shaped like clouds. About his waist was bound a 
green leather studded girdle, and with the head 
of a lion in the front, invincible. He had’a bow 
also and a quiver full of arrows. He rode a very 
black horse and he had a black-handled spear. 
In front of him one carried a banner and it was 
black, the hue of the watery north, and it was 
made of silk. Upon the banner were written 
seven letters and they were “Swift In Water 
Shang T’ing Kuei.” 

Then was seen to come out from the side where 
there was the sound of many horse bells, yet 
another warrior, and he wore a helmet of vermil- 
ion spotted with gold and fitting closely to his 
head, and on the top was a red cockade, as large 
as a broom, of ox’s hair. He wore a robe of the 
spotted fur of a wild beast and over it a red 
silken coat embroidered with a design of clouds 
and strange flying beasts. On his feet were boots 
which were embroidered with green water birds 
and the faéry beast called Ch’i Lin, and on the 
seam in front was a pattern of clouds also, and 
at the back the hues of the rainbow. He carried 
a carven bow and his arrows were feathered 
with phcenix feathers, and the barbs were 
wolves’ teeth, and he rode a horse as red as rouge. 
In his hand he had a sword of wrought steel. In 
front of him one carried a silken banner embroi- 
dered and it was red, the color of the south. 
Upon it were seven silver letters and they were 
“Warrior of Fire Wei Ting Kuo.” 

These two tiger-like warriors came both to- 
gether to the front of the ranks and Kuan Sheng 
saw them and from his horse he cried, ‘Sir War- 
riors both, long have we been parted!” 

Then the two warriors laughed loudly and 
they pointed with their fingers at Kuan Sheng 
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and they cursed him, saying, “You lowest and 
most ignorant of men, you fool and rebel against 
the throne, above you have violated the grace 
of the Emperor, and below you have desecrated 
the blood of your ancestors, and yet you know 
no shame! You lead your fighting men hither 
and now what reason can you speak?” 

Then Kuan Sheng answered, saying, “You 
are both wrong, Sir Warriors. It is the Emperor 
who is fool now, for the corrupt governors have 
taken all his power. If they are not relatives they 
will not give any high place to any, and those 
whom they accuse before the throne are only such 
as are their personal enemies. But my brother, 
Sung Chiang, is merciful, righteous, loyal and 
sincere and he works righteousness for Heaven 
and he has sent me for the one purpose of invit- 


ing both of -you, Sir Warriors, to our lair. If you | 


do not despise us, therefore, then come and join 
us and return with us thither now.” 

Now the two generals, Shang and Wei, heard 
this and mighty wrath filled them and they urged 
their horses on and they galloped forth together 
and the one came forth like a great black cloud 
and the other came forth like a mass of flame 
and they came as though winged before the ranks 


of their armies. But even as Kuan Sheng went | 


forward to do battle with them, there flew out 
from his left the chief Hsiian Tsan and from the 
right there sprang forth Hao Sst Wen and there 
the two pairs did combat between the ranks. 
Sword struck sword, and there burst forth ten 
thousand sparks of cold light, and spear struck 
spear and fury filled the heavens. 

Kuan Sheng, grasping his sword, stood there 
and he watched for a long time and he could 
not cease from crying out his praise of the sight. 
But in the midst of the battle the two warriors 
of Water and of Fire both turned their horses’ 
heads and returned to their own ranks and Hao 
Sst. Wen and Hsiian Tsan made haste to pursue 
them and they dashed into the enemy’s armies. 
Then was the warrior Wei seen to come from the 
left and the warrior Shang from the right, and 
Hsiian Tsan pursued Wei and Hao Ssii Wen 
pursued Shang. To tell it-is too slow, but the 
doing was swift. 

Let it be said then that even as Hsiian Tsan 
pursued there were seen to come four or five hun- 
dred soldiers on foot all bearing red banners and 


wearing red coats of war and they all came for- 
ward in a line and they carried long-handled 
hooks and bore ropes for nooses and they all 
came forward together and they seized Hsiian 
Tsan and his horse, both alive. : 

Let it be told now of Hao Sst Wen, who had 
given pursuit to the right. He saw five hundred 
soldiers coming also on foot and they wore all 
black robes of war and they bore black banners 
and they came in a line, too, and they came rush- 
ing from behind his band and they seized Hao 
Ssti Wen alive. Then some took these men into 
the city of Ling Chou and some charged forward 
as they flew on to wage further battle. 

Then was Kuan Sheng frightened for a while, 
and his hands were in confusion and he knew 
not how to move and he retreated to the rear. 
Immediately the two generals Shang and Wei 
whipped up their horses and gave pursuit, and 
even as Kuan Sheng retreated he saw two war- 
riors come charging forth. When Kuan Sheng 
looked at them the left was Ling Ch’ung and 
the right was Yang Chi and they came from the 
two sides and they dispersed the armies of the 
enemy. Then Kuan Sheng gathered together his 
own men and he greeted Ling Ch’ung and Yang 
Chi and they joined their men together. And 
Sheng Li and Huang Hsin gave their greeting, 
too, and they all made camp together. 


Let it be further told of the two warriors of 
Water and of Fire who had taken alive the chief- 
tains Hsiian Tsan and Hao Sst Wen. Since they 
were victorious they returned again to the city. 
There the governor met them and he made a 
feast to honor them, and he bade prisoners’ carts 
to be made and he put the two captives in them 
and he sent a lesser captain with three hundred 
soldiers to go on foot that same night and take 
them to the eastern capital and present them to 
the Emperor. 

Let it be further told of the lesser captain and 
his three hundred soldiers who went to guard 
Hsiian Tsan and Hao Sst: Wen to the capital. 
They wound their way along as the road wound 
and they came to a certain place and there they 
saw a mountain covered with dead trees and the 


‘ ground was all covered with little new young 


reeds. Suddenly there was heard the sound of 
drums and a company of robbers dashed out. 
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The first one held two battle axes and he roared 
out in a voice like thunder and it was indeed The 
Black Whirlwind Li K’uei from the robbers’ 
lair. Behind him was that other goodly fellow, 
and it was The Faceless, Chiao T’ing. 

These two goodly fellows led out their robber 
band and they stood across the road nor did they 
speak a word but they seized the prisoners’ carts. 
The lesser captain was about to run away in all 
haste when suddenly another man came out from 
behind him. His face was as black as the bottom 
of a cauldron and his eyes hung out of his head 
round and fierce and wild. This goodly fellow 
was indeed that one who was like the god to 
look upon whom was death, and it was Pao Su. 
He came forward and he lifted up his dagger 
and struck the lesser captain from his horse and 
all those who were with the captain threw aside 
the carts and ran for their lives. Now when Li 
Kuei saw this he saw those in the carts were 
Hsiian Tsan and Hao Sst Wen and he asked 


them how they came to such a pass and Hsiian . 


Tsan asked Li K’uei also, “And how came you 
here as well?” 


Then Li K’uei answered, ‘Because my elder’ 


’ brother would not let me come out for to kill 
I went secretly and alone down the mountain, 
and first I killed Han P’ai Lung and then I 
came upon Chiao T’ing and he led me hither and 
when I saw Pao Su it was as though I had met 
an old friend, and he would have me come up 
the mountain and he treated me as well as any 
ever could. Even now we did but take counsel 
together and were on our way to go and fight 


against Ling Chou when a little robber went up 


on the mountain and saw this company of sol- 


diers guarding prisoners’ carts and coming by - 


this way. We guessed it must be imperial sol- 
diers who had seized some robbers, but we did 
not think it was you two, Good Sirs.” 

Then Pao Su invited them to come up to his 
lair and there he killed an ox and poured out 
wine and so treated them well. Hao Sst Wen 
said, “Brother, if you have the heart to go and 
join yourself to our lair then it is best to bring 
your men and join us there at Ling Chou and 
let us fight against that city together. This will 
be the best plan.” 

And Pao Su said, “Thus had I but now 
planned’ with this other brother chief, and 


rightly have you spoken, Noble Sir. I have here, 
too, in my lair some two or three hundred goodly 
horses and some five or seven hundred little 
robbers.” 

Thus the five good fellows all went against 
Ling Chou. 


Let it now be told of the retreating soldiers 
and how they came hastening back to the city. 
There they went to the governor and they said, 
“There were robbers upon the way and they 
have taken the prisoners’ carts and they have 
killed the captain.” 

The generals Shang and Wei when they heard 
this were filled with a great anger and they said, 
“This time if we catch any of the enemy we will 
kill them here.” 

Now at that very moment they heard that 
Kuan Sheng led his men outside the city and 
sought for battle and the general Shang T’ing 
Kuei forced his chance to go first and the city 
gate was opened and the drawbridge let down 
and he led his five hundred black-garbed soldiers 
forth and they flew out of the city. Now where 
the banners parted in the front of their ranks he 
went out and greatly did he curse that Kuan 
Sheng and he said, “You warrior who have 
shamed the throne and are already vanquished, 
why do you not come hither and be killed?” 

This Kuan Sheng heard and he brandished his 
sword and whipped up his horse and dashed for- 
ward. The two had not fought fifty rounds when 
Kuan Sheng reined in his horse’s head and went 
away in haste. Straightway did Shang T’ing 
Kuei pursue him and he pursued some three miles 
and more when Kuan Sheng turned his head 
about and shouted, “Such as you, you will not 
come down off your horse and follow me, and 
how long will you wait?’ 

Then Shang T’ing Kuei lifted up his spear 


and thrust it at the back of Kuan Sheng’s heart, 


but Kuan Sheng used all his god-like power and 
caught the spear upon the back of his sword and 
at that moment he shouted, “Down!” And 
Shang T’ing Kuei fell from his horse. 

Then Kuan Sheng came down from his horse 
and he went and lifted him up and said, “Sir 
Warrior, forgive me for my sin!” 

Then Shang T’ing Kuei, half shamed, half 
fearful, bowed himself to the ground and he 
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begged for his life and he promised to follow 
the robbers. And Kuan Sheng said, “I have al- 
ready spoken well of you before our elder brother 
Sung Chiang’s face and I came on purpose to seek 
for you two warriors.” 

Then Shang T’ing. Kuei answered, saying, 
“Useless as I am, yet would I use this strength 
of mine, though it be but that of horse or dog, 
to serve you all and so together will we work 
righteousness for Heaven.” 

And when the two had finished speaking they 
went away together side by side upon their 
horses, and Ling Ch’ung went to meet the two 
and he asked how it came about thus that they 
came thus side by side. Then Kuan Sheng spoke 
neither of victory nor of vanquishment but he 
said, ‘“‘There in a lonely place upon the moun- 
tain we talked of old times and of our present 
hearts of friendship and I sought him and I 
begged him to come with me.” 

Then were Ling Ch’ung and all the others 
greatly pleased and Shang T’ing Kuei went back 
to his ranks and called out in a great voice, ‘““You 
five hundred black-garbed soldiers, come you all 
over with me!” As for the others, they went hur- 
tying back to the city’and in all haste they went 
to report it to the governor. 

Now the general Wei Ting Kuo, hearing what 
had befallen, was filled with wrath and on the 
next day he took out his horsemen and they went 
out of the city to seek for battle. And Shang 
T’ing Kuei and Kuan Sheng and Ling Ch’ung 
came to the front of their ranks and there the 
banners in front of them were parted on the other 
side and forth came the Warrior Of Fire. When 
he saw Shang T’ing Kuei thus joined to Kuan 
Sheng he cursed mightily and he said, ‘““You lit- 
tle useless man who have forgotten mercy shown 
you and have turned on your lord the Emperor!” 

Kuan Sheng smiled a little and he whipped 
up his horse and went forward to meet the en- 
emy. The two horses came together and the 
weapons of the warriors were raised, but they 
had fought less than ten rounds when Wei Ting 
Kuo went back to his own ranks. Kuan Sheng 
was about to pursue him when Shang T’ing Kuei 
called out in a great voice, “Sir Warrior, you 
may not go in pursuit!” 

In great haste therefore Kuan Sheng held back 
his horse and before the other’s words were fin- 


ished there came flying out from the enemy’s 
ranks the five hundred soldiers of fire, and they 
were robed in red, and in their hands were torches 
to set fire, and before and behind them there 
came forth fifty fire carts. Upon’ the carts were 
reeds and all things to make fire and upon the 
backs of the soldiers each had tied a gourd of iron 
filled with brimstone and nitre and fiery powders 
of five hues and these they all set alight and they 
came dashing out as though on wings. Wherever 
fire struck man, that man fell and wherever it 
struck horse, that horse fell mortally wounded. 
Kuan Sheng’s men dispersed and scattered and 
they fled more than ten miles before he could Te- 
strain them again. 

Then Wei Ting Kuo gathered his men to- 
gether again and returned to the city. But sud- 
denly he saw that city full of roaring flames and ~ 
great clouds of smoke rose up. It came from that 
Black Whirlwind Li K’uei who with Chiao 
T’ing and Pao Su and all the robbers from The 
Mountain Of The Dead Tree had attacked the 
city from the rear and bursting open the north 
gate they had gone in and set the town afire, and 
they had robbed the granaries and the treasuries 
of state and set fire everywhere. And Wei Ting 
Kuo learned of this and he dared not enter into 
the city but he recalled his men. Then did Kuan 
Sheng press hard on him from the rear and pur- 
sued him killing as he went and those in front 
could not help those in the rear, nor those be- 
hind the ones in front. The city was already lost 
and Wei Ting Kuo could do naught but go 
away and he hastened to a place called Chung 
Ling, and in that city did he rest. 

But Kuan Sheng came leading all his men 
and he encircled that city and he bade all his 
warriors come and attack it. Then Wei Ting 
Kuo closed the gates and would not come forth, 
and Shang T’ing Kuei said to Kuan Sheng and 
Ling Ch’ung and to the others, “This man has 
naught but his courage and if you press him hard 
he will die but he will not come forth. But if you 
treat him liberally he will forget this ever was. 
You can do nothing if you are impatient. I will 
therefore go into the city nor will I hide from 
his sword or weapon. I will use good words to 
entice him and I will seem to bind his hands so 
he will join with us and thus will we spare our- 
selves a battle.” 
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Now Kuan Sheng, hearing this, was much 
pleased and straightway he told Shang T’ing 
Kuei to go himself alone upon his horse into that 
city and a little soldier went and told Wei Ting 
Kuo the other came. Then Wei Ting Kuo came 
out to meet him and Shang T’ing Kuei used 
good words and he said, “The Emperor nowa- 
days understands nothing and there is confusion 
under all the Heaven. The Son Of Heaven is a 
fool and his ministers have: wrested his power 
from him for their own ends. Let us therefore 
turn to Sung Chiang and let us for the hour at 
least live in the robbers’ lair. Later when these 
evil ministers are overcome we will come forth 
again and again we will be loyal to the throne 
and it will not be too late, either.” 

And Wei Ting Kuo heard this and he was si- 
lent pondering awhile and at last he said, “If 
you would have me join the robbers it must be 
Kuan Sheng himself who comes to ask me and 
then will I join. If he will not come, I will choose 
to die but I will not join with you.” 

Then straightway did Shang Ting Kuei 
mount his horse again and he went back and told 
Kuan Sheng and Kuan Sheng heard what he 
said and then replied, “But what is there about 
me that is so honorable that he should mistake 
me thus and hold me so high?” 

Yet mounting his horse and grasping his 
sword he parted from them all and with Shang 
T’ing Kuei he went forth. Then Ling Ch’ung, 
seeing this, exhorted him and said, “Brother, 
hard it is to know a man’s heart—think thrice 
on what you do!” oe 

But Kuan Sheng said, “And what danger can 
come from an old friend?” 

Thus he went straight to the county court of 
that city and there Wei Ting Kuo met him full 
of pleasure and he would make obeisance and 
follow him and talk with him of old times. And 
he had prepared a feast for Kuan Sheng to greet 
him. On that day he led out his five hundred fiery 
soldiers and they all went to the other camp, and 
they met with Ling Ch’ung and Yang Chi and 
all the chieftains. When each had greeted the 
other they all made haste and prepared to return 
to the mountain lair. 

Now Sung Chiang had early sent Tai Chung 
forth to meet them and he said to Li K’uei, “It 
is because you stole down the mountain secretly 


that we have hunted for you all these miles, and 
now Shih Ch’ien, Yo Ho, Li Yiin and Wang 
Ting Lu, these four, have already returned. Now 
I will go and tell our elder brother also and so 
spare him more anxiety.” 


Let it not be told now of Tai Chung and how 
he went first, but let it be told first of Kuan 
Sheng and his army. They returned’ to The 
Golden Sands and there the water robbers and- 
the chieftains brought boats to meet them and 
they ferried the armies over. 

But suddenly they saw a man come panting 
there in disarray, and when they all looked at 
him it was that Yellow Haired Dog, Tuan 
Ching Chu, and Ling Ch’ung asked him, “You 
and Yang Ling and Shih Yung went to the 
north to buy horses and why do you come hither 
in such fear and haste?” ~ 


Now before Tuan Ching Chu could say a few 
words and before he could shape a sentence it 
came to pass that Sung Chiang sent forth armies 
to attack a certain city. He took revenge for an 
old wrong and he wiped away his old hatred as 
clean as snow. Truly was it 


A hook and line was this brief word— 
Once more a long past wrong was stirred. 


What words then did Tuan Ching Chu speak? 
Pray hear it told in the next chapter. 
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Chatter 7 
SUNG CHIANG ATTACKS 
BY NIGHT THE VILLAGE 
OF THE CHEN FAMILY. 

LU CHUN I SEIZES 


SHI WEN KUNG 
ALIVE 


IT IS SAID: eo. that time Tuan 


Ching Chu came running thither and he said to 
Ling Ch’ung and to the other chieftains, “I and 
Yang Ling and Shih Yung went to the north to 
buy horses and when we reached there we chose 
out the strong firm-fleshed horses and those with 
fine thick hair and we bought more than twenty 
such noble beasts and we went back to Ch’ing 
Chou. But there was a company of robbers whose 
chief was called The Vanguard God, Ju Pao 
Sst, and he had gathered more than two hundred 
men and they robbed all the horses from us and 
sent them to the village of the Chen family, and 
I do not know where Shih Yung and Yang Ling 
have gone. Only this lowly one came running 
here by night to make report of this matter.” 

Now Ling Ch’ung heard this and he said, “Let 
us go back to the lair and meet our elder brother 
and there take counsel on this thing.” 

So they all passed across the ferry and they 
all gathered in the Hall Of Righteousness And 
Loyalty and there they saw Sung Chiang, and 
Kuan Sheng led the generals Shang T’ing Kuei 
and Wei Ting Kuo before all the great chief- 
tains of the lair and so they met. Then Li K’uei 
‘told of how he went down the mountain and 
killed Han P’ai Lung and came upon Chiao 
T’ing and Pao Su and how they went together 
and overcame the city of Ling Chou: Sung Chi- 
ang heard to the end and he heard that four good 
chieftains had been added to their number and 
he was there in the midst of them rejoicing when 


Tuan Ching Chu told of the robbing of the 
horses. Now when Sung Chiang heard this he 
raged in anger and he said, “They did steal my 
horses once before and to this day I have not re- 
venged myself and they even killed our chief- 
tain Ch’ao Kai, The Heavenly King! Now to- 
day they act again thus without any righteous- 
ness! If we do not go and destroy these things 
they will surely bring us to great shame and 
laughter before men!” 

Then Wu Yung said, “Spring comes soon 
and the warm days, nor have we aught else to do 
and it is a very good time to go out and wage a 
war and seek for joy. That other time our chief 
Ch’ao Kai lost his way but this time we must 
use guile to gain our victory. Pray bid Shih 
Ch’ien come, for he can fly from house to house 
and ‘walk on walls and let him go and spy the 
news out, and come back and then we can talk 
counsel.” 

So Shih Ch’ien heard the command and went 
his way and in less than two or three days Yang 
Ling and Shih Yung came straggling back and - 
they told all about that one Shi Wen Kung in 
the village of the Chen family and what great 
words he spoke and how he would fain compete 
with the robbers in the lair unto the end and see 
which one was left. When Sung Chiang heard 
this he would have sent out men but Wu Yung 


- said, “Let us wait until Shih Ch’ien comes back 


and it will not be too late.” 

But Sung Chiang’s anger filled his breast and 
he would have his revenge and he could not hold 
himself a single little hour. Again he sent Tai 
Chung flying forth to hear what he could and 
he bade him return straightway. In a few days 
it was Tai Chung indeed who first returned and 
he said, “This village of Chen would take re- 
venge for Ling Chou and now they have gath- 
ered up their armies, and there is a great camp 
already there at the mouth of the village. And 
in a certain temple there, too, they have made 
their central camp, and the banners fly thick 
for a hundred miles about and I do not know 
by what road we shall enter in.” 

On the next day Shih Ch’ien returned to the 
lair and he made report, saying, ‘“This younger 
brother, who am I, went to the village of Chen 
and I spied closely. There are now five camps 
made ready, and in front of the village two 
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thousand men stand guard. Of all the camps the 
chief is Shih Wen Kung. In the northern camp 
Chen T’u is chief and aiding him is Shu Ting. 
In the south lair there is the second son, Chen 
Mi. In the west camp there is the third son, Chen 
So, and in the east camp there is the fourth son, 
Chen K’uei. In the central camp the fifth son is 
chief, who is Chen Sheng, and his father Chen 
Nung is there and they guard the camp. Now 
this man of Ch’ing Chou, who is named Ju Pao 
Sst, is ten feet high in person and his waist is 
so great that several men cannot encompass it, 
and he is called The Vanguard God. All those 
horses of ours he robbed from us he feeds there 
in a temple.” 

And Wu Yung heard to the end and he called 
for a gathering of the chieftains and he said, 
“Tf there be these five camps then let us divide 
ourselves into five companies and we will go 
against them by five paths.” 

Then Lu Chin I rose up and said, “I was 
saved by mercy and brought hither up the moun- 
tain and yet have I not repaid anything of my 
strength for this. Today, therefore, would I dare 
my life and lead these companies forth, except 
I do not know what your honored purpose is.” 

Then Sung Chiang asked Wu Yung, saying, 
“Tf this most noble one will go down the moun- 
tain can we ask him to demean himself by being 
our vanguard?” 

Wu Yung answered, “This most noble one 
has but just come to our lair nor has he passed 
through a war, and it will inconvenience him 
sorely to ride over hill and valley on his horse. 
We cannot let him be the vanguard. Let him take 
another company, therefore, and let him go first 
and find some smooth plain where he may am- 
bush, and when he hears the sound of our fire- 
balls bursting, then let him come and aid us.” 

And Sung Chiang was greatly pleased and so 
he bade Lu Chiin I take Yien Ch’ing and they 
were to lead out five hundred men on foot and 
they were ‘to wait in little paths on some plain 
and there listen for the sound of the fireballs. 

In the great camp to the due south of the Chen 
village there were appointed as chief of the 
horsemen The Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing 
Ming and with him Little Li Kuan Hua Yung, 
and to aid them The Magic Iron Flautist Ma 
Ling and The Red Eyed Lion Teng Fei, and 


they were to take with them three thousand 
fighting men. For the great camp to the due east 
of the village there was appointed as chief of 
the fighting men on foot The Tattooed Priest 
Lu Chi Shen and with him The Hairy Priest Wu 
Sung and to aid them The Curly Haired K’ung 
Ming and The Lone Fire K’ung Liang, and they 
were to lead out three thousand men in all. For 
the great camp to the due north of the village 
there was appointed as chief of the horsemen The 
Blue Faced Beast Yang Chi and The Nine Drag- 
oned Shih Chin, and to aid him were The White 
Spotted Snake Yang Ch’un and The Gorge 
Leaping Tiger Ch’en Ta, and they were to lead 
out three thousand men. For the great camp to 
the due west of the village the chief of the men 
on foot was The Beautiful Bearded Chu T’ung 
and The Winged Tiger Lei Heng and those to 
aid them were Dragon Out Of The Wood Chou 
Yuen and The One Horned Dragon Chou Jun 
and they led out three thousand men in all. For 
the central camp the chief over all was Sung Chi- 
ang and the counselor Wu Yung and Dragon 
In The Clouds Kung Sun Sheng, and those chief- 
tains who went with them for aid were The 
Lesser Duke Li Fang and He Who Is Like Jen 
Kuei Of Old Kao Shen, The Double Headed 
Snake Hsieh Chen, The Double Tailed Scorpion 
Hsieh Pao, The Magic Messenger Tai Chung 
and Flea On A Drum Shih Ch’ien, and they led 
out five thousand fighting men. Of those fight- 
ing men who came on foot and brought up the 
rear the chief was The Black Whirlwind Li 
Kuei and that King Of The Devils Who Roil 
Earth Fan Lui. The chiefs to aid them were The 
Eight Armed Lo Chao Hsiang Ch’ung and The 
Heaven Flying God Li Kun and they led out 
men on horse and on foot to the number of five 
thousand. All the other chieftains stayed to 
guard the Jair. 


Let it not be told of Sung Chiang leading his 
five companies of men and warriors, but rather 
let it be told of the spies $f the Chen village. 
They spied out the coming of the robbers and 
they told the news to the camps and Chen The 
Eldest heard of it and he asked the general Shi 
Wen Kung and Shu Ting to take counsel with 
him on the chief matters of the armies, and Shi 
Wen Kung said, “When the companies of rob- 
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bers come from the robbers’ lair then let us dig 
many pitfalls for only thus can we capture their 
strong men and fierce chieftains. And in truth for 
such little thieves as these pitfalls are the best 
guile.” 

Then Chen The Eldest appointed his tenants 
and laborers and such men to take their hoes and 
spades and go in and about the village and dig 
pits in many places and they covered the pits 
and put earth over the covers, and on all four 
sides were soldiers ambushed. So they did but 
wait until the enemy was come. Again they went 
to the road north of the village and there also 
they digged many pits and they waited until 
Sung Chiang and his men and horsemen came by. 
Then Wu Yung secretly sent Shih Ch’ien to spy 
out and when several days were past Shih Ch’ien 
came back and he made report, saying, ‘“To the 
north and to the south of the village of Chen 
they have digged many pits and I do not know 
how many they have digged for they are count- 
_ less, and they do but wait until our men and 
horsemen come by.” 

Wu Yung heard this and he laughed loudly 
and he said, ““This is no strange thing.” 

Then the companies were led forward and 
when they were come near to the village it was 
high noon. Now that company in front saw a 
horse coming and about its neck was a ring of 
brass bells, and on its tail were tied pheasants’ 
feathers. Upon the horse sat a man robed in 
white, and wearing a sky-blue hat and in his 
hand was a short spear. The company of robbers 
in front saw him and were about to pursue him 
when Wu Yung stayed them and he bade them 
make camp there. All about the camp they 
digged a deep pit and in the pit they put iron 
barbs and there was a‘command sent forth bid- 
ding each company to divide and make its own 
camp in the same fashion. There they lived three 
days and none came out from the village to do 
battle. Then Wu Yung bade Shih Ch’ien dis- 
guise himself like a little soldier spy upon a way- 
side and he bade him go and spy out in the vil- 
lage, for he did not understand what was their 
purpose. Shih Ch’ien was, moreover, to remem- 
ber where all the pits were digged and how far 
they were from the camp and how many there 
were in all. 

Shih Ch’ien was gone a day and he found out 


everything and secretly he made signs here and 
there and he went back and told the counselor. 

On the next day Wu Yung sent forth a com- 
mand and he commanded the first company of 
foot fighting men each to take a hoe and then 
the company was.to divide into two parts, and 
then he took a hundred carts and hid them in 
the reeds near the central camp. On that night 
he sent out a command to all the chieftains, say- 
ing, “Tomorrow at the beginning of the morn- 
ing at the fourth watch let the fighting men on 
foot begin the battle on the roads to the east and 
to the west.” 

And again he commanded. Yang Chi and Shih 
Chin to fight together on the north of the vil- 
lage and he said, “Rank your horsemen in a 
straight line there and beat the drums and wave 
your banners and pretend that you are about to 
do battle, but assuredly you are not to move for- 
ward atall.” 

And when Wu Yung had sent forth these 
commands he said again, “Shi Wen Kung of 
the village of Chen does only wish to entice Sung 
Chiang’s men to do battle and then pursue them 
into the digged pits. But the road in front of 
their camp is very narrow and if they must es- 
cape, where can they go?” 

On the next day at the fourth watch there 
was heard the sound of a rocket bursting and the 
robbers, on foot and on horse, went in a great 
company to the south gate. After this there came 
one from the eastern camp of the village and he 
said, ““There is a priest carrying crosswise a long 
iron staff and there is also a long-haired wander- 
ing priest brandishing two priestly knives and 
they are attacking us from front and rear.” 

Shi Wen Kung said, ‘‘These two are from the 
robbers’ lair, and they are Lu Chi Shen and Wu 
Sung—but perhaps there will be trouble—” and 
he sent one to go to aid Chen K’uei. 

Then was one seen coming from the western 
camp to make report and he said, “There is a 
great tall bearded fellow and another tiger-faced 
fellow on whose banners are written ‘Chu T’ung 
The Beautiful Bearded’ and ‘The Winged 
Tiger Lei Heng,’ and they have come together 
to attack us very fiercely.” 

And Shi Wen Kung heard this and again he 
appointed men to go in aid of Chen So. Again 
he heard a rocket burst in front of the camp and 
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then he kept his soldiers still and did not bid 
them go forward, for he waited for the enemy 
to come and fall into the pits so that all the sol- 
diers ‘beneath the hill might rush forward to- 
gether to seize them. 

But Wu Yung had divided his companies in 
two parts and they came around the hill by small 
and crosswise paths until they met in front of 
the enemy’s camp. There Shi Wen Kung’s foot 
soldiers stood on guard not daring to go out, 
and the soldiers he had ambushed were in front 
of the camp. From the rear Wu Yung’s men 
came dashing forward and they forced the sol- 
diers bit by bit until they were forced into those 
very pits they had digged. Even as Shi Wen 
Kung was about to come out to battle Wu Yung 
waved the point of his whip aloft, and there 
arose the sound of drums from his companies and 
there came forth a hundred carts and they were 
all set on fire. Upon them were reeds and dried 
fuel and brimstone and nitre and it was all 
aflame, and the smoke and fire hid the heavens. 
When Shi Wen Kung led out his soldiers and 
horsemen they were held by this line of blazing 
carts, and so they could but retreat and hide. 
But even as he was about to recall his men in all 
haste Kung Sun Sheng made a magic movement 
with his dagger and there arose a mighty wind 
and the fire went rolling and blazing into the 
south gate and soon the watch tower on the gate 
and the wooden stockades were wholly burned, 
and it was already a victory. 

Gongs were beaten, therefore, and the robbers 
recalled and they all returned each to his own 
camp and for that night they rested. 

But in that night Shi Wen Kung mended the 
south gate of the village and he barricaded the 
gate within and without and on the next day 
Chen T’u planned a piece of guile and he said, 
“If we do not first kill the chief of these robbers, 
hard it will be to destroy them at all,” and he 
said to The Instructor Of War, Shi Wen Kung, 
“Guard well the barricade.” 

Then Chen T’u led forth soldiers and horse- 
men and he put on his garb of war and he 


mounted his horse. and he went outside the vil- ° 


lage to do battle. Now Sung Chiang was among 
his own ranks and he heard that Chen T’u was 
coming seeking combat, and he led out Lii Fang 
and Kao Shen to go with him to the front of 


the ranks. But before he had come out from his 
banners he saw Chen T’u and anger rose in his 
heart and he pointed at him with his whip and 
said, “Who will seize this thing for me first, and 
so revenge me for an old wrong?” 

Then Lit Fang whipped his horse and lifting 
up his bladed spear with the carven handle he 
went straight to Chen T’u. The two horses came 
together, the two weapons were upraised, and 
when they had fought more than thirty rounds 
Kao Shen, watching from beneath the banners, 
saw that of these two one was soon to be van- 
quished. Now Li Fang’s skill was no match for 
Chen T’u’s, and even in those thirty rounds he 
had not matched him and after the thirtieth 
round he was using his weapon anyhow and he 
could but shield, parry, dodge, and give way. 
And Kao Shen feared lest evil come to him and 
he galloped forward in front of the ranks and 
the two attacked Chen T’u together, and the 
three horsemen and horses were mingled to- 
gether. 

Now upon those bladed spears there had been 
hung the tails of leopards and Lii Fang and Kao 
Shen were about to seize Chen T’u and their two 
spears were upraised. But Chen T’u’s eyes were 
quick and clear and he used his own spear and 
thrust the others to one side and the leopards’ 
tails became entangled with the red plume of 
ox’s tail upon his own weapon and however they 
pulled they could not pull apart. Each of the 
three was fain to’pull his own weapon free to 
use it. Then Hua Yung, who saw this from the 
midst of the ranks where he stood, feared lest 
the two chiefs be vanquished and he urged on 
his horse and came forth. In his left hand was 
his eagle bow and in his right hand were his 
golden arrows, and he fitted the arrow to the 
bowstring and pulled the bow full and aiming 
at Chen T’u, he let it fly. 

Now at this moment Chen T’u had just freed 
his weapon and the two leopard tails were yet 
entangled. To tell it is long but how swift it 
was in the doing! Chen T’u drew back his spear 
to thrust it into Li Fang’s neck between his 
shoulders when Hua Yung’s arrow came first 
and it struck full into Chen T’u’s left arm and 
he fell from his horse. Then Lii Fang and Kao 
Shen struck forward with both their weapons 
and thus did Chen T’u die by violence. 
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Now some ten-odd horsemen went as though 
winged to make report of this to Shi Wen Kung 
and he told it to the central camp, and when 
Chen T’u’s father heard it he fell into mighty 
weeping. Then was a strong warrior seen to come 
forth from one side, who was Chen Sheng. 

This man’s skill in war was excelling and he 
used two winged swords and none dared come 
near him in battle. When he heard the news now 
he was filled with great wrath and he gnashed 
his teeth and he shouted forth, “Saddle me my 
horse and bring it hither, for I go to take re- 
venge for my elder brother!” 

The old general his father could not restrain 
- him. He clothed himself in armor from head to 
foot and he seized his swords and leaped upon 
his horse and galloped to the front camp. There 
Shi Wen Kung met him and implored him, say- 
ing, “Young General, do not hold your enemy 
too lightly. Among the ranks of Sung Chiang’s 
robbers there are many warriors who are brave 
and fierce. If you would know my stupid pur- 
pose we can but guard most closely our five 
camps and secretly send messengers to the city of 
Ling Chou and bid them beg the Emperor that 
with all haste he will choose out good generals 
and send many of the imperial soldiers to us 
and let us divide and attack the robbers from 
two sides, one to attack the robbers’ lair, and the 
other to save our village, and thus will these rob- 
bers have no heart more to go on fighting here, 
and surely will they recall their men and return 
with all haste to their mountain. At that time, 
then, though I be a useless man, yet I will go 
with you and your brothers to pursue and to kill 
them and we will gain great glory thereby.” 

Before he had finished speaking the lesser gen- 
eral in the north camp came forward who was 
Shu Ting, and when he heard it said they were 
to stay within the camps and guard them well, 


he said also, ‘““That thing in the robbers’ lair who ~ 


is Wu Yung, knows every sort of wicked guile 
and he is no small enemy. We can but retire and 
wait until those armies come who are to save us, 
and then we can plan some good way.” 

But Chen Sheng roared forth, saying, “They 
have killed my elder brother and if I do not take 
revenge now then am I but a robber, too! If we 
wait until they have nursed their strength yet 
greater then will it be and hard indeed to force 


them back,”’ and neither of the other two could 
hold him. He leaped upon his horse and he led 
with him some ten-odd horsemen and he rushed 
flying out of the camp to seek battle. © 

Now Sung Chiang heard of it and he sent 
forth a command, saying, “Let those who are 
in the front ranks go forth against the enemy.” 

And Ch’ing Ming received the command and 
he whirled aloft his wolf-toothed club and even 
as he was about to come forth out of the camp 
to do battle he saw The Black Whirlwind Li 
Kuei, his two hands grasping his axes, hasten- 
ing to the front of the armies. He cared for 
naught and he asked for nothing but he rushed 
out between the two ranks. Among the enemy 
there were those who knew him and they said, 
“This is The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei from 
the robbers’ lair.” 

Chen Sheng heard this and he cried out, ‘Let 
fly your arrows!” 

Now Li Kuei was one who always went na- 
ked to do battle and he trusted entirely to the 
shields of his two aides, Hsiang Ch’ung and Li 
Kun. But now he came running out alone and 
Chen Sheng let fly an arrow and it struck full 
into Li K’uei’s leg, and his vast body fell, like 
the great T’ai mountain overturned, Then all 
the soldiers behind Chen Sheng went rushing 
forward. From among the ranks of Sung Chi- 
ang, Ch’ing Ming and Hua Yung came flying 
out on their horses to save Li K’uei and behind 
them came Ma Ling, Teng Fei, Li Fang and 
Kao Shen and they all seized him and saved him 
and took him back. Then Chen Sheng, seeing 
how great were these warriors Sung Chiang had, 
dared fight no more and therefore he recalled 
his soldiers and returned into his own camp. 
And Sung Chiang recalled his men and they went 
into camp also. 

On the next day Shi Wen Kung and Shu Ting 
did but repeat their will, which was to fight no 
more with Sung Chiang, yet how could they 
withstand Chen Sheng’s urging them? He said 
again, “I will take revenge for my brother!” 

So Shi Wen Kung had no recourse and he 
could but put on his armor and mount his horse. 
Now this horse was one he had robbed from 
Tuan Ching Chu, and it was such a horse as 
could go above three hundred miles a day, and 
its bones were like dragon’s bones. It was pure 
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white, so pure a white that in the night it shone 
forth like a lion made of white jade. When Sung 
Chiang parted the ranks and led forth his war- 
riors, there from the ranks opposite him came 
forth Shi Wen Kung. Then Sung Chiang saw 
that fine horse and in his heart the anger burned 
and he sent forth the command that those in 
the front ranks should make ready for battle. 

Ch’ing Ming received the command and he 
sat upon his horse and flew forth as though 
winged to meet the enemy. The two horses came 
together, the two weapons were raised aloft and 
they fought twenty rounds and more when 
Ch’ing Ming’s strength failed him and he turned 
and galloped back into his ranks. Then Shi Wen 
Kung let free all his energy and he went.in pur- 
suit and that godlike spear that he carried went 
into the back of Ch’ing Ming’s leg, and he fell 
straightway from his horse. Li Fang, Kao Shen, 
Ma Ling and Teng Fei, these four warriors came 
forth and they risked their lives to save him, and 
although they saved Ch’ing Ming yet was it 
counted to the robbers as a vanquishment. 

Then Sung Chiang recalled his vanquished 
men and they retired three miles and more from 
their camp and there made camp afresh. And 
Sung Chiang commanded that a cart be brought 
for Ch’ing Ming and he bade some take him 
back to the lair to nurse his wound. Then Sung 
Chiang took secret counsel with Wu Yung and 
he commanded The Great: Sword Kuan Sheng 
and Ch’ii Ling, the bearer of the golden spear 
and the Warriors of Fire and Water, Shang 
T’ing Kuei and Wei Ting Kuo, these four, to 
come down the mountain, and they were to come 
together to aid them. 

And Sung Chiang himself burned incense and 
made a prayer and he secretly asked an oracle 
of the god. Then Wu Yung looked at the eight 
signs and he said, “I congratulate you—there 
will come no injury to you from this great van- 
quishment. But tonight the enemy will come 
and attack our camp.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Let us early pre- 
pare that we may be ready.” 

Wu Yung said, “Pray, Brother, let your heart 
be at rest. Do you but send forth this command 
and tell it to the chieftains of the other com- 
panies. Tonight let us divide into two camps, 
east and west. Let Hsieh Chen be at the left and 


Hsieh Pao at the right. As for the other horse- 
men, let them be all round about.” 

Thus was it done. On that night the sky was 
clear and the moon white and there was no wind 
and the clouds stood still. Shi Wen Kung in 
his camp said to Chen Sheng, “The robbers have 
lost two warriors today and surely they are made 
afraid. Let us take this opportunity therefore 
to take their camp by surprise.” 

This Chen Sheng heard and he called, “Let 
Shu Ting of the north camp and Chen Mi of 
the south camp and Chen So of the west camp 
lead their soldiers forward and we will go to- 
gether and seize the robbers’ camp.” 

When the time of the second watch was near 
soldiers were sent out to spy, and the bells were 
taken from the horses’ necks and the soldiers 
put on soft armor, and thus they came into the 
midst of Sung Chiang’s camp. There they saw 
no one on any side and they knew what they had 
taken was but an empty camp. In great agitation 
they cried out, ‘““We have fallen into a plot!” 
and they turned about and made away. » 

Then from the left side did there come forth 
that Double Headed Snake Hsieh Chen, and 
from the right there rushed forth The Double 
Tailed Scorpion Hsieh Pao, and behind them 
was Little Li Kuan Hua Yung and they all has- 
tened forward together. With one thrust of his 
fork did Hsieh Chen pierce Chen So there in the 
dimness of the night and he fell dead from his 
horse, and then were fires lit. 

Now there arose cries from the camp behind, 
and east and west, these two sides, sent their 
men to fight together. And a great cry came up 
from the rear camp also and from the two sides 
east and west the robbers all rushed forth and 
the battle waged in confusion through half the 
night. At last Shi Wen Kung forced a way and 
he returned and when the old lord heard that 
Chen So was killed also his grief and anxiety 
were a hundredfold greater than they had been 
before. ; 

On the next day the old man would fain have 
written a letter saying they would give them- 
selves up to Sung Chiang and Shi Wen Kung 
was also eight parts out of ten afraid, and so 
straightway the letter was written and sent forth 
speedily by a messenger who ran straight to Sung 
Chiang’s great camp. And a lesser robber came 
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and told of it, saying, “There is a letter come 
from out the village of Chen.” 

Then Sung Chiang sent forth a command and 
he bade the man come thither. And the robber 
brought the letter in and when Sung Chiang 
opened it and looked at it it was written thus, 
“T, the lord of the village of Chen, who am 
named Chen Nung, bow my head in obeisance 
and again I bow beneath the great banner of 
Sung Chiang chief of all the chieftains. For- 
merly my little sons had not wisdom and they 
thought highly of their small brave strength 
and they robbed the horses and they scorned a 
power great as a tiger’s. Once The Heavenly 
King Ch’ao Kai came down the mountain and 
according to the right we should even then have 
turned ourselves to you. But who could have 
thought a worthless soldier of mine would let 
fly his arrow secretly and so make our guilt the 
heavier? Now though I had a hundred mouths, 
how could I deny the guilt mine? Yet when I 
ponder on it well I know these deeds were:not 
what I desired to be done. Now those stupid dogs 
who were my sons are dead and therefore do I 
send my messenger to implore you that we may 
talk together of peace. If you will grant us the 
favor to fight no more and to recall your men I 
will return all those horses that were robbed and 
beyond this will I bring silver and gold and re- 
ward these companies of yours and so spare 
bloodshed to both sides. With all care do I send 
this letter and I pray examine my purpose if 
it be right or wrong.” 

When Sung Chiang had read this letter that 
was come he turned his eyes to Wu Yung and 
his face was full of anger and he tore the letter 
to pieces and he cursed, saying, “They have mur- 
dered my elder brother and how can I talk of 
such a peace as this? I shall but wait until I 
have killed this village clean, for this was my 
first purpose.”’ ; 

Then did the messenger who had brought the 
letter fall upon his face and he was in such terror 
he trembled without ceasing. In great haste Wu 
Yung exhorted Sung Chiang, saying, “Elder 
Brother, you are wrong. We waged battle with 
the village of Chen because there was anger on 
both sides. But now they have sent a messenger 
to us with a letter asking for peace and how can 
we because of one time’s wrath break a great 


principle of right?’ And straightway he wrote 
an answering letter and he brought out silver 
and gave it as a reward to the messenger and 
bade him return to his own village and let them 
read there the letter he brought. back as answer. 

Then the old lord Chen tore the letter open 
and gave it to Shi Wen Kung to see and upon it 
was written, “I, Sung Chiang, the great chief- 
tain of the mountain lair, do with mine own 
hand write a letter down to the lord of the Chen 
village who is Chen Nung. From ancient times 
until now a country that is unstable, whose word 
cannot be trusted, is doomed for destruction and 
a man who does not live according to the princi- 
ple must surely die. Treasure gained unlawfully 
shall be lost again, and a warrior without cour- 
age shall be vanquished. These principles are 


‘sure, and there is naught strange in their truth. 


We of the great lair and you of the village of 
Chen had no enmity before. You stayed within 
your walls, we within our boundaries. Assuredly 
was it because you did that one hour of evil has 
all this anger arisen. If you would speak of peace 
with us then must you return to us the horses 
you have twice robbed from us, and that wicked 
fierce man Ju Pao Ssu, who took them, we must 
have. Moreover, you must reward our men with 
white silver and with goods. If you would speak 
honest peace with us, then there shall not be 
one thing lacking in the accomplishment of this, 
for if you do lack but a little then will we have 
another way to use.” 

This letter the old lord Chen gave Shi Wen 
Kung to see and every man was grieved and 
frightened. On the next day the lord Chen again 
sent a messenger to Sung Chiang, saying, “If 
you want Ju Pao Ssi sent to you, then send ‘us 
a man also as a hostage.” 

And Sung Chiang and Wu Yung straightway 
sent Shih Ch’ien and Li K’uei and Fan Lui and. 
Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun, these five men, to 
go first with an answering letter. As they started 
Wu Yung called Shih Ch’ien to come near and 
he put his mouth to his ear and said, “If 
anything unforeseen comes, then do thus and 
eT ee 


But let it not be told of the five men who 
went forth; rather let it be told of Kuan Sheng, 
Ch’ii Ling, Shang T’ing Kuei and Wei Ting Kuo 
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who now came. At this time they saw all and 
they mingled their men among those of Sung 
Chiang. 


Let it be told further of Shih Ch’ien and the 
other four good fellows who came to see the old 
lord Chen. Shih Ch’ien came forward and said, 
“IT have received my elder brother’s command 
and he has commanded me, Shih Ch’ien, to bring 
Li K’uei and these other four to come hither 

‘first-and speak of peace.” 

And Shi Wen Kung replied, “If Wu Yung 
bids these five men come, doubtless there is some 
plot herein.” 

Then was Li K’uei in a mighty wrath and he 
laid hold of Shi Wen Kung and began to beat 
him. In great haste the old lord Chen exhorted 
him to stay his hand but Shih Ch’ien said, “‘Al- 
though Li K’uei is a coarse fellow and rude, yet 
he is one very loyal to our brother Sung Chi- 
ang and so he has been sent for a Loe and 
you need not doubt anything.” ~ 

Now it was in the old lord Chen’s heart to 
speak peace and he would not hear Shi Wen 
Kung, but he commanded that a feast be pre- 
pared for the robbers, and he invited them to 
go into the camp in the temple to rest, and ap- 
pointed five hundred soldiers to guard them 
front and rear, and he bade Chen Sheng to lead 
Ju Pao Sst to go to Sung Chiang’s camp to speak 
peace. These two came before all the chieftains 
and straightway they returned the horses they 
had twice robbed and the silver and gold where- 
with to reward the men. When Sung Chiang had 
seen all he said, ““These horses are those who were 
robbed the second time and there is not among 
them that horse that Tuan Ching Chu brought, 
who goes three hundred miles in a day, whose 
bones are like a dragon’s bones, and its color so 
pure a white that it shone forth in the night like 
white jade. How is it I do not see that you have 
brought this horse hither also?” 

Then Chen Sheng replied, “It is the horse my 
general Shi Wen Kung rides and for this we 
did not bring it.” 

Sung Chiang said, “Write a letter with all 
speed and tell them to lead that horse hither 
straightway.” 

Then Chen Sheng wrote the letter and he bade 
one who had come with him to return with it 


and ask for that horse. Now when Shi Wen 
Kung heard this he made answer, “If other 
horses are taken it does not grieve me, but this 
horse I will not give him.” 

The messenger then went back and forth sev- 
eral times but Sung Chiang would have that 
horse though he died for it. At last Shi Wen 
Kung sent messengers to say, “If he will have 
this horse of mine then tell him to recall his 
men straightway and I will send it to him.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he took counsel 
with Wu Yung but before they had decided any- 
thing suddenly there was one who came to make 
report, saying, ““There come armies along the 
two roads from Ch’ing Chou and Ling Chou.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “If those things know 
of it they will turn at once,” and secretly he 
sent out a command and he sent Kuan Sheng, 
Shang T’ing Kuei and Wei Ting Kuo to go and 
meet the army from Ch’ing Chou, and Hua 
Yung, Ma Ling and Teng Fei he sent to meet 
the army from Ling Chou. Then he called out 
Ju Pao Ssu secretly and he used good words to 
comfort him and he used every grace and cour- 
tesy toward him and he said, “If you are willing 
to secure this glory I will bid you be a chief, too, 
in the lair- See, here is an arrow, and I break 
it in two for a sign that I forgive all that is past 
and it is all over. But if you do not hear and 
follow me then will I soon make this village into 
dust. Let it be now as your heart says.” 

Ju Pao Sst héard these words and he willed 
to turn robber and he swore to follow Sung Chi- 
ang’s command. Then Wu Yung taught him a 
certain guile and he said, “Do you seem to run 
away to the village and go back to your camp 
and say to Shi Wen Kung, ‘I went with Chen 
Sheng to speak peace and there we heard the 
truth. Now is it Sung Chiang’s great determina- 


_ tion that he will steal this horse from you. He 


has not sure purpose to speak peace. If you give 
the horse to him then he will turn as he was be- 
fore. Now he hears that there are two armies 
coming to save us from Ch’ing Chou and Ling 
Chou and his heart is in utmost terror and surely 
we can use this chance nof can we lose the hour.’ 
If he believes you then have I a way.” 

Ju Pao Sst received these commands and he 
went straight into Shi Wen Kung’s camp and 
he told there of all that happened. And Shi Wen 
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Kung led Ju Pao Ssi to see the lord Chen, and 
he told all in detail and how Sung Chiang had 
no desire to speak true peace and how this hour 
might be seized to go secretly and take his camp! 
Then the lord Chen said, ‘““There is that son of 
mine Chen Sheng still there. If we change now 
surely will he die for it.” 


But Shi Wen Kung answered, “But when we © 


break into their camp we will save him out at 
‘all costs. Tonight send forth a command to all 
the camps that our soldiers are to rise and we 
shall first seize Sung Chiang’s great camp even 
as one cuts off a serpent’s head. Then will the 
others be left useless, and when we come back 
we will kill Li K’uei and these four and it will 
not be too late.” 

And the old lord Chen said, “I pray you use 
some good guile.” 

Then was a command sent forth to the north 
camp to Shu Ting, and to Chen K’uei in the 
south camp and to Chen Mi in the east camp, 
that they were all to go and seize the enemy 
camp together by surprise. And Ju Pao Sst took 
this chance to run into the camp in the temple 
and he saw Li K’uei and the others, the five, 
and secretly he told Shih Ch’ien this news. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. He said 
to Wu Yung, “I do not know if this guile be 
good or not.” 

Wu Yung answered, “If Ju Pao Sst does not 
return then will we suffer from my guile. If he 
comes this night and seizes our camp then let us 
divide and hide on both sides and let us bid Lu 
Chi Shen and Wu Sung take the men on foot 
and attack their east camp, and Chu T’ung and 
Lei Heng lead men on foot and attack their west 
camp, and Yang Chi and Shih Chin with horse- 
men to cut off the north camp. The plan of this 
guile is called Foreign Dogs Hiding In The Den. 
Though the guile be used a hundred times, yet 
it ever does succeed.” 4 


Let it be told now how on that night Shi Wen 
Kung led with him Shu Ting and Chen Mi and 
Chen K’uei and the men they had and they all 
went forth. Now on this night the moon was 
dimmed by clouds and the stars were darkened. 
Shi Wen Kung and Shu Ting went in the front 
and Chen Mi and Chen K’uei brought up the 


rear and they took the bells from the horses’ 
necks and the men all wore soft armor and they 
came thus to the camp where Sung Chiang was. 
There they saw the door opened and within the 
camp there was no one nor was there sign of 
manor movement. Then straightway did they 
know they had fallen into a plot and in haste 
they turned to retreat to hasten again to their 
own camp. 

But suddenly they heard the sound of drums 
beaten and rockets bursting in the village of 
Chen, and it was Shih Ch’ien who had climbed 
into the bell tower of the temple and now he 
beat the great bell there. At the gates to east and 
west there was the sound of fireballs and rockets 
and there was the mighty shouting of many 
voices, and truly it could not be counted how 
many men and horsemen came charging thither. 


Let it be told further that in that temple Li 
K’uei, Fan Lui, Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun all 
began together to make an uproar and they came 
rushing out. Shi Wen Kung and the others re- 
turned with all haste to their camps but they 
could find_no path of escape. Then the old lord 
Chen, seeing how great was the turmoil and 
hearing, too, that in two directions the robbers 
came hastening to attack, then and there hung 
himself in his own camp. Chen Mi rushed to the 
west camp and Chu T’ung killed him with a 
single thrust of his sword. When Chen K’uei 
would have hastened to the east camp he was 
crushed in the mud by the confused feet of the 
many horses. Shu Ting at the risk of his life ran 
through the north gate but there were the count- 
less pitfalls and behind him were Lu Chi Shen 
and Wu Sung coming on to kill him, and in front 
of him he came upon Yang Chi and Shih Chin 
and by the arrows coming every way he was 
pierced to death and the galloping horsemen who 
followed him all fell into the pitfalls and there 
lying heaped upon one another none could know 
how many died. 


Let it be told further of Shi Wen Kung. He 
went with speed because of his fine horse and 
he dashed out of the west gate and he was alone 
in a wilderness. At this time the dark mists hid 
the skies and he could not tell where the north 
lay and where the south. When he had gone six 
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miles and more he did not know where he was, 
only he heard the woods behind him full of the 


sound of gongs, and suddenly there charged out — 


some three to five hundred fighting men, and the 
warrior at their head held a club in his hand and 
he beat the legs of the horse that Shi Wen Kung 
rode. Now that horse was such an one as could 
run three hundred miles and more a day, a very 
dragon of a horse, and when he saw the club 
come down he leaped over the head of the one 
who held it. But even as Shi Wen Kung was 
thus about to escape he saw the black clouds 
coming toward him and cold mists wrapped his 
body around and as far as eye could see were the 
dark mists and a mighty wind rose and blew in 
gusts against him. On all four sides in midair did 
* the souls of Ch’ao Kai envelop him and stay 
him. Then Shi Wen Kung turned back on his 
old path but he came full upon The Prodigal 
Yien Ch’ing. He turned again but he came upon 
that one called The Jade Ch’i Lin, Lu Chiin I, 
and this one gave a shout and he cried, “You 
robber, whence do you turn?” 

So saying he thrust his keen blade into Shi 
Wen Kung’s thigh and Shi Wen Kung fell from 
his horse and he was bound with ropes and taken 
to the village of Chen. Yien Ch’ing then took 
that fine horse and went straightway to the great 
lair and Sung Chiang saw it and in his heart he 
was partly grieved and partly glad. But he killed 
Chen Sheng first there in the camp and then not 
one was left alive in that village of Chen. And 
all the money in the village and all the goods 
and treasure and food they put upon carts and 
they returned to the lair and there everything 
was divided among the chieftains and the lesser 
ones were each rewarded also. 


Let it only be told further that Kuan Sheng 
led his horsemen and went toward the armies 
of Ch’ing Chou and he vanquished them and 
Hua Yung thus vanquished also the armies from 
Ling Chou and now they all returned. Of all the 
chieftains large and small, not one was lacking 
and they had also that dragon-boned, jade-white 
horse. Of all else they had naught need be said. 
Shi Wen Kung they placed in a prisoner’s cart 
and they gathered together all the men and 
horsemen and returned to the great mountain 
lair, nor did they harm at all any of the great 


cities or lesser or the countryside through which 
they passed. 

When they returned thither they went to the 
Hall Of Loyalty And Righteousness and they 
all went before the spirit tablet of Ch’ao Kai. 
Then Ling Ch’ung asked Sung Chiang to send 
forth a command to bid that one of greatest skill 
in letters, Siao Jang, to write the memorial es- 
say, and every chieftain high and low put on 
mourning robes and every man lifted up his 
voice in weeping. Then the body of Shi Wen 
Kung was split open and his heart was taken out 
and offered as a sacrifice to the spirit of Ch’ao 
Kai. When this was done Sung Chiang there in 
the Hall Of Loyalty And Righteousness took 
counsel with all his brother chieftains of the 
affairs of the lair and Wu Yung said, “Elder 
Brother, you are first among us, and Lu Chiin I 
is the second. As for the other brothers, let each 
take his former usual place.” 

But Sung Chiang said, “Formerly The Heav- 
enly King Ch’ao Kai left this dying command 
and he said, ‘If one seizes Shi Wen Kung, it mat- 
ters not who he be, let him be the chief of the 
lair.’ Now Lu Chiin I took this robber alive and 
he came up the mountain and offered him as a 
sacrifice to our elder brother Ch’ao Kai and so 
has he fulfilled the old revenge and wiped away 
the old hatred, and truly ought he to be the first 
among us. There is naught to say else.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “What good I have done ~ 
is very little, and my skill is very slight and how 
dare I take upon myself the weight of this high 
place. If I were given the last place of all yet 
would I hold it too much.” 

Again Sung Chiang said, “It is not that I 
would use overmuch courtesy but in three places 
I am not equal to Lu Chiin I. The first one is 
that I am short in body and very black, and you, 
Lu Chiin I, are tall and beautiful and your whole 
person is full of power, and there is not one 
among us all to match you. In the second place, 
I had but the small lowly position of a scribe 
in a magistrate’s court and I'committed a crime i 
and escaped for my life and I give thanks that 
these my brethren did not despise me but let me 
be for a while in this high seat. But you, Sir, 
were born in a rich and powerful house and 
when you were grown to manhood, everywhere 
were you called Most Noble, nor are there any 
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among us who can match you in this either. In 
the third place, my learning is not sufficient to 
save the throne, nor in skill of war can I save the 
people. My two hands are weak, so weak they 
can scarcely tie fast a fowl, and in our lair this 
body of mine has never let fly so much as an 
inch-long arrow. But your strength, Sir, is 
greater than ten thousand, and of present times 
you know all and of ancient times there is noth- 
ing you do not understand. All the more in this 
can none compare with you among us. With such 
ability, with such goodness, truly ought you to 
be the chief of the lair. In other times to come 
when we return to the Emperor, again you may 
work some glory and do some great deed for the 
Emperor, whether as a governor, or as some high 
nobleman, and so can we, your brothers, all find 
profit in your glory. As for me, my decision is 
made, and do not refuse me.” 

Lu Chin I then bowed himself to the ground 
and he said, “‘Elder Brother, however you speak 
yet is it all in vain. I will die, but I will not 
obey in this.” 

And Wu Yung said again, “Elder Brother, 
you shall be first and Lu Chin I shall be second, 
and this is as we all would have it. If you do so 
persist in giving up this seat again and again, 
then perhaps the hearts of all these will turn 
cold.” 

Now Wu Yung had already looked about on 
the faces of those who were there and so he spoke 
thus. Suddenly The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei 
was heard to shout out to Sung Chiang in a 
mighty voice, “I came with you from Chiang 
Chou, reckless of my body and careless of my 
life! All these others would let you have your 
way somewhat, but only I do not fear even 
Heaven! You are forever letting your seat to 
this one and to that, and why do you do all this 
cursed pretending? I will rise up and be angry 
and then we will all be scattered every man for 
himself!” 

Now Wu Sung saw that Wu Yung had cast 


his eyes about to make a secret sign that men. 


were to speak and he also came forward and 
shouted loudly, “Elder Brother, there be many 
now beneath you who once led armies, and they 
all were governors under the Emperor and they 
all acknowledge you, and how can they be will- 
ing to follow another?” 
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And Liu T’ang said, ‘‘We seven came up the 
mountain first and at that time we gave the first 
place to you, Elder Brother, and shall we today 
give it to one who came later?” 

Then Lu Chi Shen cried out also in a mighty 
voice, “If you use all these many courteous ways, 
Elder Brother, then we will all scatter our- 
selves!” / 

At last Sung Chiang said, ‘“You need not all 
keep on with your much speaking. I have yet 
another way. Let us see what the will of Heaven 
is for only then can we decide it.” 

Wu Yung asked, “What wise way have you? 
Pray tell it to us.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “There are two 
matters—” 


Truly because of these two were two more 
heroes added to the lair and in the city of Tung 
P’ing there arose yet a more great and sorrowful 
turmoil. So was it 


The thirty-six most great among the stars 
were gathered to the lair, 

Of seventy-two, the lesser ones, not one was 
lacking there. 


What two matters then were these of which 
. 4 . . 

Sung Chiang told? Pray hear it told in the next 

chapter. 
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x 68 


THE NINE DRAGONED 
THROUGH ACCIDENT 

IS IMPRISONED IN THE CITY 
OF TUNG P’ING. 

IN GREAT MERCY 

SUNG CHIANG SETS FREE 
THE WARRIOR OF THE 

TWO SPEARS 


IT IS SA i Gi Sung Chiang would 


have fulfilled the dying command of Ch’ao Kai 
and given the first place to Lu Chiin I, but all 
the others were not willing, and again Sung Chi- 
ang said, “Our treasure and our food in the lair 
is now but very scanty. Toward the east of us 
there are two cities larger than county seats 
which have money and food. One of these is 
the city of Tung P’ing, and one is the city of 
Tung Ch’ang. Since the beginning we have never 
disturbed the people of those two cities but let 
us go today and ask of them. Let two names be 
writ upon paper and Lu Chiin I and I will each 
pluck up one of the papers, and whichever one 
seizes first his city let that one be the chieftain 
of the great lair. Is this a good plan?” 

Wu Yung replied, “Somewhat well, too.” 

But Lu Chiin I said, “Do not speak thus. Only 
you, my Elder Brother, shall be chieftain of 
the lair, and I will hear your commands.” 

Yet this time Lu Chiin I was not given his 
way, and then that iron-faced one, P’ei Hsuan, 
was told to write down the names of these two 
cities and incense was lit and a prayer sent to 
Heaven and when this was done each took up 
a paper. Sung Chiang took the city whose name 
was Tung P’ing and Lu Chiin I chose Tung 
Ch’ang, and none of the other men had a word 
to say. 


On that day a feast was made and in the midst 
of their feasting Sung Chiang sent forth a com- 
mand that men and horses were to be divided. 
In Sung Chiang’s division there were Ling 
Ch’ung, Hua Yung, Liu T’ang, Shih Chin, Ch’ii 
Ling, Yien Shun, Li Fang, Kao Shen, Han 
T’ao, P’eng Ch’i, K’ung Ming, K’ung Liang, 
Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Wang The Dwarf Ti- 
ger, The Ten Foot Green Snake, Chang Ch’ing, 
The Goodwife Sheng, Sheng Sing, The Good- - 
wife Ku, Shih Yung, Ju Pao Ssi, Wang Ting 
Lu and Tuan Ching Chu, and there were in all, 
high and low, twenty-five chieftains, and with 
them there were ten thousand fighting men on 
foot. There were also three chieftains of the 
water, Juan The Second, Juan The Fifth and 
Juan The Seventh, and they led out boats and 
water men. : 

Lu Chiin I led out these: Wu Yung, Kung 
Sun’ Sheng, Kuan Sheng, Hu Yien Shu, Chu 
Tung, Lei Heng, So Ch’ao, Yang Chi, Shang 
T’ing Kuei, Wei Ting Kuo, Hsiian Tsan, Hao 
Ssu Wen, Yien Ch’ing, Yang Ling, Ou P’eng, 
Ling Chen, Ma Ling, Teng Fei, Shih En, Fan 
Lui, Hsiang Ch’ung, Li Kun, Shih Ch’ien, Pei 
Sheng, chieftains high and low, in all twenty- 
five, and they led out horsemen and foot fight- 
ing men to the number of ten thousand. There 
were also three chieftains of the water, who were 
Li Chiin, Tung Wei and T’ung Meng, and they 
were to lead out robbers of the water and boats 
and so aid Lu Chin I: All the other chieftains 
and all those who were wounded stayed to guard 
the lair. 

When all were thus appointed to their places 
Sung Chiang and the chieftains went to attack 
the city of Tung P’ing and Lu Chiin I went 
with his chieftains to attack the city of Tung 
Ch’ang. Thus all this mighty host of chieftains 
went down the mountain. Now this was the time 
of the first of the third month of the year and 
the sun was hot and the winds mild, and the 
grass was green and the sands soft to the foot, 
and indeed it was very perfect time to go forth 
to kill and to wage war. 


Let it now be told of Sung Chiang. He led 
his company and went toward the city of Tung 
Ping and when he was but a little more than 
ten miles from there he came to a market town 
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called The Hill Of Peace and here he halted 
his men and horses. Then Sung Chiang said, 
“The magistrate of the city of Tung P’ing is 
named Ch’en Wan Li and there is a general he 
has and they are both men of a city called Shang 
Tang, east of the river. This general is surnamed 
Tung and his name is P’ing and he uses very 
well two spears and so is he called by men The 
Warrior Of The Two Spears nor can ten thou- 
sand men withstand him. Now although we go 
against his city yet must we be courteous with 
him, too. I will appoint two who shall bear a 
letter which shall declare our war and they shall 


go and give him the letter. If he is willing to | 


follow me, then will we be spared a war, but if 
he will not then though we kill a host of people 
they cannot blame us. Who dares go first to 
take this letter for me?” 

Then was Ju Pao Ssu seen to come forth from 
among the ranks on foot and he said, ‘“This lowly 
one knows the city and I would take the letter.” 

Again was seen one to come forth from among 
the ranks on foot and it was Wang Ting Lu, 
and he said, “This younger brother is but newly 
come nor have I ever done anything for the 
mountain lair. Today therefore would I go forth 
the once.” 

Then was Sung Chiang much pleased and 
immediately he wrote the letter of war and he 
gave it to Ju Pao Sst. and Wang Ting Lu and 
the two went forth. In the letter there was no 
more than a request to borrow food. 


Let it now be told of the magistrate Ch’en 
in the city of Tung P’ing. When he heard that 
Sung Chiang sent forth fighting men and horse- 
men and that they were come to The Hill Of 

. Peace, he invited his general to come, The War- 
rior Of The Two Spears, and they took counsel 
of matters of war. Even as they sat thus in coun- 
cil the gatemen made report, saying, “Sung Chi- 
ang has sent men with a letter of war.” 

The magistrate Ch’en commanded that they 
be summoned thither and Ju Pao Sst and Wang 
Ting Lu came into the great hall and there they 
met the magistrate face to face and they pre- 
sented the letter. Ch’en the magistrate read the 
letter that was come and he said to his general 
Tung, “They would have food from our city, 
and what shall we do, therefore?” 


The general Tung heard this and he was in a 
mighty rage and shouted that these two men 
were to be thrust out and killed straightway. 
But the magistrate Ch’en said, ‘This may not 
be. From ancient times until now it has not been 
permitted that when war came between two 
countries those who came and went as messen- 
gers could be killed, and according to this law 
it should not be. Only let them each be beaten 
twenty times for punishment and sent back 
whence they came and we will see what they 
will do.” 

But the general Tung’s anger was not ap- 
peased and he shouted that the two men were 
to be bound and thrown down and they were 
beaten until their skin was split and their flesh 
burst forth and then they were cast out of the 
city. The two returned to the encampment and 
there they wept and said to Sung Chiang, “That 
thing Tung is without any principle at all and 
how deeply does he despise our great lair!” 

And Sung Chiang saw how the two were 
beaten and his wrath filled his breast and he 
would fain have gone forth straightway to level 
that city to.the earth. But first he bade the two 
messengers return to the mountain to nurse their 
wounds. 

Then was The Nine Dragoned Shih Chin 
seen to stand forth and he said, “‘This younger 
brother, when I did live in this city of Tung 
P’ing, was friends with a certain courtesan, 
whose surname was Li and her name was Sleep- 
ing Orchid, and I went many times to her so that 
we know each other very well. Now let me take 
a goodly sum of money and go secretly into the 
city and to her house to rest, and I will fix a day 
and hour when you shall come against the city. 
When the time comes to do battle I will climb 
up into the Drum Tower and set fire to it. Thus 
will there be attack from without and confusion 
from within and so a great deed be done.” 

Sung Chiang replied; “An excelling good 
plan!” 

Straightway then did Shih Chin make ready 
silver and gold and he placed them in his bun- 
dle and he hid a weapon on his person and he 
said farewell and prepared to set forth, and 
Sung Chiang said, “Brother, wait well until the 
chance comes. I will hold my men here and not 
move forward.” 
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Let it be further told of Shih Chin. He went 
into the city and he went straight to that west 
house where Sleeping Orchid lived and there the 
old man, who was the.courtesan’s father, saw 
it was Shih Chin and he gave a start of fear and 
led him within and he bade his daughter come 
out to meet him. Then the Sleeping Orchid led 
Shih Chin upstairs to sit himself down and she 
asked him, “How is it that for so long I have not 
seen so much as your shadow? Moreover I have 
heard you are a robber now in Liang Shan P’o. 
The magistrates have put out a proclamation 
that you are to be seized and these two days the 
streets have been full of talk and they say Sung 
Chiang will come against our city and that he 
has asked to borrow food of us. How then have 
you come hither ?” 

Shih Chin answered, “Truly will I not de- 
ceive you. I am a chieftain now in Liang Shan 
P’o but I have gained no glory. Now my elder 
brother ‘comes against the city and he would 
borrow food and I have told him all about your 
house and today I have come as spy, and I have 
a packet of gold and silver to give to you, but 
indeed you may not let the news leak out. When 
the deed is done another day I will take you and 
your house up the mountain and there may you 
be happy.” 

In her confusion Sleeping Orchid promised 
him and she took the silver and the gold and 
she prepared some wines and meats for him. 
Then she went and took counsel with her mother, 
saying, ““He used to be a guest here once and he 
was a good man then and it mattered nothing 

whether he came or went from my house. But 
~ now he is evil anda robber and if this comes out 
that he is here then it is no matter of play, for 
my father says Sung Chiang of the robbers’ lair 
is such an one as cannot be made angry safely, 
for whatever city he goes against it will surely 
fall. If some word comes out from us and one 
day the city is broken in and they come in, then 
will they surely reckon with us.” 

But the old woman began to curse her, say- 
ing, “You old stupid thing, and what do you 
' know of anything on earth? From ancient times 
has it been said that if wasps crawl within the 
bosom and sting us, then must we open up our 
coat with all speed and pluck them out. This is 
a law everywhere under Heaven from old. If 


any has done evil and himself goes before the 
magistrate and makes it known, his sin is wiped 
away. Quickly then go to the magistrate’s court 
and make this known therefore, and they will 
come and seize him. Thus will we spare our- 
selves evil later.” 

But the old man said, “Yet has he given my 
daughter a mighty heap of gold and silver and 
if we do not bear a burden for him, then for 
what has he bought us?” 

‘Then the old woman cursed him also, saying, 
“You old beast, such talk as this is but to pass 
your wind! Have we not done evil to countless 
men already through this courtesan of ours and 
why should we care for this one man? If you 
do not go and make report then will I go myself 
to the court and howl it out and I will put you 
into it with him.” 

The old man replied, “Do not be so angry. 


Bid our daughter hold him courteously. Do not 


beat the grass and frighten the snake away, and 
so suffer him to escape. Wait until I go and make 
it known to the runners of the court and let them 
come and seize him and then we can go and ac- 
cuse him before the magistrate.” 


Let it now be further told of Shih Chin. When 
he saw Sleeping Orchid come up the stair he no- 
ticed that the hue of her face was not fixed, but 
wavering between red and white and so he asked 
her, saying, “Is there not some trouble in your 
house? You seem startled and astounded.” 

Then Sleeping Orchid made reply, “Just now 
as I came up the stair I stepped upon an empti- 
ness and not knowing it I fell over and for this 
my heart is startled and confused.” 

Thus the time passed, but not more than 
enough to drink a half a cup of tea, when steps 
were heard beside the stair and someone leaped 
up the stair and a shouting arose outside the 
window and some tens of runners fromthe court 
broke into the room and they bound Shih Chin 
until he looked like a crouching lion and thus 
bound they brought him down the stairs and 
they took him to the hall of the magistrate’s 
court. When the magistrate Ch’en saw him he 
cursed him mightily, saying, “You thing, your 
gall is great enough to put your whole body in 
it! How dare you come alone and spy on us? If 
it were not that the old man Li the father of 
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Sleeping Orchid, had come and told us, I would 
have lost the lives of all the good people in my 
city. Tell your tale, then, speedily. For what 
did Surig Chiang bid you come?” 

But Shih Chin would not say a word. Then 
‘ the general Tung said, “If you do not beat such 
robbers’ bones as this how can he be willing to 
speak?” 

So Ch’en the magistrate shouted, saying, 
“Beat this thing for me with all your strength!” 

Then from the two sides came forth guards 
and gaolers and first they filled their mouths 
with cold water and spurted it on Shih Chin’s 
legs and on each leg they beat a hundred strokes. 
Shih Chin let them beat and he let them question, 
but he spoke no word. Then the general Tung 
said, “Let a long rack be put upon this thing 
and let his hands be put into wooden handcuffs 
and let him be thrown into the gaol for those 
condemned to die and wait until we have taken 
Sung Chiang. Then we will put the two together 
and take them to the capital and there will they 
be beheaded.” 


Let it be told further. Now Sung Chiang at 
the time that Shih Chin went away wrote a let- 
ter and he told Wu Yung all, and Wu Yung 
read the letter that was come from Sung Chiang 
and he said, “Shih Chin has gone to the house 
of the courtesan Sleeping Orchid to be a spy,” 
and he feared greatly. In all haste he told Lu 
Chiin I and that very night he went to Sung 
Chiang and he asked, “Who bade Shih Chin go?” 

Sung Chiang answered, “He was fain to go 
himself. He said, ‘This courtesan Sleeping Or- 
chid is an old courtesan of mine and we have 
loved each other greatly,’ and because of this 
he went thither.” 

Then Wu Yung said, “Brother, you have 
lacked something in judgment here. Had I been 
with you, in truth I would not have let him go. 
Ever have courtesans been such hearts as wel- 
come the new guest and speed the old, and they 
have harmed many a good man, and the more 
because the hearts of the courtesans are as un- 
stable as water. Even though she had this mighty 
love to Shih Chin yet would it be hard for him 
to escape the toils of the old woman. Now that 
this man has gone thither, assuredly will he suf- 
fer for it.” 


Sung Chiang then asked Wu Yung what was 
now to be done and Wu Yung called The Good- 
wife Ku and he said, “I shall trouble you to go 
the once. Disguise yourself as an old beggar 
woman and go secretly into the city and there 
make yourself seem but one of the beggars. If 
any news of trouble comes, then return in all 
haste. If Shih Chin is thrown into gaol, then go 
and beseech the guard of the gaol and say only 
this, ‘In memory of a mercy which he showed 
me of old, I would take a mouthful of food to 
him,’ and thus find your way into the gaol and 
say secretly to Shih Chin, ‘On the last day of 
the month near the time of twilight we will 
surely come against the city. Do you go to the 
latrine and there prepare to escape.’ As for you, 
on that night do you set fires alight in the city, 
and from our side we will send soldiers and so 
shall we fulfill our plan—Brother, you must 
first attack the little county seat of Wen Shang, 
and all the people will certainly hasten to Tung 
P’ing. At that time let The Goodwife Ku min- 
gle with the fleeing crowds and so take the 
chance to enter the city and not one will know 
Ofte.” 

When Wu Yung had thus planned this guile 
he mounted his horse and went back to the city 
of Tung Ch’ang. Then Sung Chiang appointed 
Hsieh Chen and Hsieh Pao and they led forth 
more than five hundred men and they attacked 
Wen Shang together. Truly enough the people, 
supporting their old and leading their young, 
came out in all directions like rats and like wolves 
and they fled toward Tung P’ing. 


Let it be told further. The Goodwife Ku, her 
hair scattered, her clothing in tatters, mingled in 
the midst of the crowd and thus she came near to 


the city, and she went about the streets begging 


and she came at last to the front of the magis- 
trate’s court. There she heard it told that truly 
enough Shih Chin was fast in gaol. On the next 
day, carrying her beggar’s bowl, she went to the 
front of the gaol and there she went to and fro 
and waiting. At last she saw an old court runner 
and he came out from the gaol. When The Good- 
wife Ku saw him she made obeisance and her 
tears fell down like rain and the old runner asked 
her, ‘What are you crying about, you old beggar 
woman ?” 
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The Goodwife Ku said, “The lord Shih who 
is locked fast in the gaol was my master once and 
since I parted from him ten years have already 
long passed. I thought he was a traveling mer- 
chant and I do not know why he is now in gaol, 
but surely there is not one to bring him any food. 
This old woman who am I have. begged this 
mouthful of food here and there and I have 
brought it a-purpose so as to stave off his hunger. 
Elder Brother, pity me anyhow and take me in! 
Greater goodness will yours be than if you had 
builded a seven-storied pagoda!” 

That old runner replied, ‘But he is a robber 
from the robbers’ lair and he has committed a 
crime for which he ought to die. Who dares to 
take you in, therefore?” 

The Goodwife Ku said, “Though he die by a 
blow of the axe or by slicing, then must he close 
his eyes and bear it. But have pity and let this 
old body go in with this mouthful of food and so 
show forth the kindness of old days!” And when 
she had finished speaking she wept again. 

Now the old runner thought to himself, “If it 
were a man it would be hard to let her in. But 
what is there to fear about a woman?” 

And so then he led The Goodwife Ku into the 
gaol and she saw Shih Chin and there was a heavy 
tack upon his neck and about his waist was bound 
an iron chain. Now Shih Chin saw The Goodwife 
Ku also and he gave a start of fear and he could 
not speak a word. Then did The Goodwife Ku 
on the one hand pretend to weep bitterly the 
while she gave the food to him. But the gaolers 
came running thither, shouting, “This is an evil 
man who ought to die, and not even a little wind 
can come into this gaol for him. Who let you 
come in then to bring him food? Go out as quickly 
as you can, and we will spare you a couple of 
blows!” 

So The Goodwife Ku could stay no longer 
and she did but say to Shih Chin, ‘You are told 
to save yourself on the last night of the moon.” 

When Shih Chin would have asked her more 
the goodwife was beaten out of the gaol by the 
gaolers. 

Shih Chin only heard the three words “last— 
night—moon.” Now this third month was a long 
moon, and when the twenty-ninth day came Shih 
Chin in the gaol saw two gaolers talking together 
and he asked, ‘What day of the moon is this?” 


Now the gaoler remembered wrongly what 
day it was and he answered, saying, “It is the 
last day of the ‘moon. Soon we will buy some 
spirit paper to burn to wandering souls.” 

Shih Chin heard this and he was fain to have 
the night come. Now there was a little gaoler 
who had drunk himself half drunken and he led 
Shih Chin to the edge of the latrine and Shih 
Chin deceived the gaoler, saying, ‘“Who is that 
behind you?” ; 

Thus deceived, the gaoler turned his head and 
at that moment Shih Chin wrenched off his rack 
and with one blow with its fore part he struck 
the gaoler in the face so that the man fell upon 
the ground. Then he bent and took up a stone and 
broke open the bonds about his ankles and with 
his eyes opened enormous and wide he dashed 
into the courts of the chief gaoler. There were 
several runners all drunken and Shih Chin faced 
them and struck them, and some died and some 
ran away. Then he jerked open the gaol gate and 
he waited for those to come from without to save 
him, and he freed all those others also who were 
in the gaol, and there were fifty or sixty in all 
and they set up a great shouting at the gaol gate. 

Now there were those who made report to the 
magistrate, Ch’en Wan Li, and he was in such 
terror his face turned the hue of clay. In haste he 
called his general to come and take counsel with 
him and the general Tung said, ‘““There must be 
yet other spies here in the city. First send out 
many men and encircle this robber about and I 
will take this chance and lead my soldiers out of 
the city and go and seize Sung Chiang. Let the 
magistrate but stay here and guard the city with 
all care, and appoint many guards to guard the 
gaol gate and let that one not escape.” 

So the general Tung mounted his horse and he 
counted out his soldiers and went his way. The 
magistrate Ch’en then called all the gaolers and 
all his guards and his runners and each of them 
held weapon and staff and they went shouting 
to the gate of the great gaol. Shih Chin still in 
the gaol gate did not dare come forth’alone, nor 
did the guards dare to come in. The Goodwife 
Ku could but cry bitterness. 


Let it be further told. The general Tung 
counted out his soldiers and horsemen and at the 
fourth watch at early dawn he mounted his horse 
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CHAPTER 68: THE WARRIOR OF THE TWO SPEARS 


and rushed toward Sung Chiang’s camp and the 
robber spies made report to Sung Chiang and he 
said, ‘“This must be that again The Goodwife Ku 
has suffered in the city. Since the enemy comes, 
let us go forth against him therefore.” When this 
command had been given the robbers all rose up, 
and at this time the dawn was but barely come. 
It was the exact time to meet the enemy’s army, 
and the two companies ranged themselves, and 
the general Tung came forth on his horse. 

Now this general was ever a wily and able 
man in the three religions and in the nine wis- 
doms and there was nothing he did not under- 
stand, and in all music, whether of the flute or 
stringed instruments, there was not one he was 
not able to play. In the provinces of Shantung 
and Hopei all men called him The Warrior Of 
The Two Spears. 

And Sung Chiang in front of his ranks saw 
what a fine and handsome man the general Tung 
was and as soon as he saw him he loved him. He 
saw also in his quiver that there was thrust a 
little banner and upon it a couplet was written 
which said, 


“The Hero, The Warrior Of The Two Spears, 
The Dandy, The Duke Of Ten Thousand.” 


Then Sung Chiang bade Han T’ao go forth todo 
battle. So Han T’ao grasped in his hand his iron- 
barbed spear and he went straightway against 
the enemy. Now the general Tung wielded his 
two spears in ways that were well-nigh magic 
they were so wondrous, and no man could with- 
stand them. Therefore Sung Chiang commanded 


that warrior who used a golden spear, Ch’ii Ling, ' 


to use his hooked spear and go forward and rescue 
Han T’ao. So Ch’ii Ling let his horse fly and went 
forward and he met the general and did battle 
with him. 

The two fought there in the ranks more than 
fifty rounds and it could not be told who was 
victor and who vanquished, and they fought for 
a long time. Then Sung Chiang, fearing lest Ch’ii 
Ling come to grief, bade the gongs be beaten and 
the men recalled and Ch’ii Ling reined in his horse 
and came back, and the general Tung, his spears 
upraised, gave chase straightway. 

Then Sung Chiang took this opportunity and 
waved his whip. On all four sides the robbers en- 
circled the enemy, and Sung Chiang galloped his 


horse to a high place to watch and there he saw 
the general Tung so encircled. When he went east 
Sung Chiang pointed the signal flag to the east, 
and the fighting men and horsemen went east and 
encircled him, and he rushed hither and thither 
and he fought all day with those two spears of 
his. From dawn until mid-afternoon he fought 
and at last he forced a way through nor did Sung 
Chiang give chase. 

When the general Tung saw he had not con- 
quered in battle he called his soldiers together 
that night and he went back into the city. But in 
the night Sung Chiang sent forth his men and 
they went straight to the city and there they en- 
circled the whole city wall. But The Goodwife 
Ku in the midst of the city did not dare to set a 
fire, nor did Shih Chin dare to come forth and 
thus each waited for the other. 

Now the magistrate Ch’en had a daughter who 
was beautiful beyond compare and the general 
Tung had no wife and he was continually send- 
ing messengers to beg for the maid for his wife, 
but the magistrate Ch’en would not promise her 
to him. Because of this the two, the magistrate 
and the general, were outwardly in accord but 
not so in their hearts. 

On that night when the general led his soldiers 
into the city he sought out one who had borne ~ 
such a message before to take advantage of the 
hour and go and ask the magistrate if he would 
give him his daughter or not. The magistrate sent 
back answer, saying, “I.am a civil official and 
you are an official of war, and it is very fitting 
that you should come into my house as a son-in- 
law. But now the robbers have come to the very 
city and if I promise in such a dangerous hour 
men will laugh at me and shame me. Wait until 
these robbers are repulsed and the city made safe 
again and then if we speak of marriage, it will 
not be too late.” 

The messenger took this answer back to the 
general Tung and although the general said with 
his mouth that it was fair answer enough he 
pondered in his heart and he was not well pleased, 
fearing lest later the magistrate be not willing. 

Thus by night did Sung Chiang attack the city 
the more ardently and the magistrate urged the 
general to go out and fight, and the general Tung 
was filled with great wrath. He put on his armor 
and he hung his bow and arrows on his person 
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and he mounted his horse, and he led out his 
whole army and went outside the city to seek 
battle. 

Now Sung Chiang himself was there beneath 
the gate banners of his ranks and he began to 
curse, saying, ““There is only this little accursed 
warrior. How can you withstand these who are 
beneath my hand, ten thousand brave fighting 
men and a thousand doughty chieftains? If you 
had come long ago and followed me, then might 
we have spared you your death!” > 

At this the general Tung was filled with rage 
and he answered, “You little branded petty 
clerk! You wild rebel who ought to die! How 
dare you speak so foolishly?” 

When he had thus spoken he raised aloft his 
two spears he held, and he charged straight upon 
Sung Chiang. To the left of Sung Chiang was 
Ling Ch’ung, to the right was Hua Yung, and 
the two warriors came forth together, and each 
brought his own weapons to do battle with the 
enemy. They fought some several rounds and 
then the two warriors turned and went away, and 


Sung Chiang’s men made a feint of being van- _ 


quished, and they scattered in all directions. 

Now the general Tung was fain at this time to 
show forth all his reckless, irrepressible valor and 
he whipped up his horse and went in pursuit, and 
Sung Chiang and his men fell back almost to the 
precincts of the city of Shou Ch’un and Sung 
Chiang went in front and the general Tung pur- 
sued until they were a few miles from the city 
proper. In front they came to a village and there 
were thatched houses on both sides of them, and 
in the middle ran the highway. And the general 
Tung did not know this was a plot and he gave 
heed to naught but to urge his horse on in pursuit. 

Now Sung Chiang, seeing how mighty was the 
strength of the general Tung, had already the 
night before told Wang The Dwarf Tiger, The 
Ten Foot Green Snake, Chang Ch’ing, and The 
Goodwife Sheng, these four, to lead out some- 
thing over a hundred men and ambush them- 
selves in the thatched houses to the two sides of 
the highway, and then they tied several hidden 
Topes across that way and they covered them with 
a thin coat of earth. They did but wait until the 
enemy came to beat gongs for a sign, and then 
they would lift up the ropes. Thus did they pre- 
pare to seize the general Tung. 


And as the general Tung was in full pursuit 
he came to this place. Then he heard behind him 
Kung Ming and K’ung Liang give a great shout, 
saying, “Do not harm our lord!” 

By now he had come full to the front of the 
thatched houses and there arose the beating of 
gongs, and the doors on both sides of the street 
flew open and the ropes were drawn up. The horse 
was about to turn about, but the ropes were drawn 
up already behind him and the horse fell., Then 
the general Tung fell with his horse, and from 
the left there rushed forth The Ten Foot Green 
Snake and Wang The Dwarf Tiger, and from the 
right there came forth Chang Ch’ing and The 
Goodwife Sheng, and they all came on him to- 
gether and they seized him. His helmet, his armor, 
his two spears, and his horse were all taken from 
him, and the two. women chieftains laid hold on 
general Tung and they took hempen ropes and 
tied his hands behind his back. Then each chief- 


' tainess took a steel knife and thus threatening 
“him they forced him before Sung Chiang. 


Let it be told now of Sung Chiang. He had 
passed the thatched houses and reined in his horse 
and he stood beneath the green willow trees, and 
he went forward to meet the two chieftainesses 
as they guarded the general Tung. Straightway 
did Sung Chiang bid the women begone, saying, 
“I bade you go and invite the general hither. - 
Who bade you bring him bound like this?” 

The two women fell back assenting hastily, 
and with all speed did Sung Chiang come down 
from his horse and he went himself to loose his 
enemy’s bonds. He took the silken robe from his 
own body and gave it to the general Tung to put 
on and then he bowed his head to the ground in 
obeisance. In haste did the general Tung return 
the courtesy and Sung Chiang said, “If you do 
not despise ones so lowly as we are then I do in- 
vite you to come and be chieftain of our lair.” 

The general Tung answered, saying, “This 
small warrior is but a captive, and though I died 
ten thousand deaths, yet would it be light punish- 
ment. If I am forgiven and given safety it is ten 
thousand fortunes. But if Iam bid to be the great 
chief there, then am I in no small terror.” 

Then Sung Chiang said, “Our miserable lair 
is lacking in food and so did we come especially 
to the city of Tung P’ing to borrow some food, 
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and truly have we no other purpose than this.” 

The general Tung replied, “That thing of a 
magistrate Ch’en was once but a tutor in the 
house of T’ung Kuang and thus did he gain this 
good high place he has, and so he oppresses the 
people. If you, my Elder Brother, will let me 
return and deceive them into opening the city 
gates then let us dash into the midst of the city, 
and we can all find food and treasure. Thus do 
I repay your mercy to me.” 

Then was Sung Chiang full of joy and he com- 
manded that the helmet, the armor, the spears 
and the horse were to be returned to the general 
and that he was to mount his horse as he was be- 
fore. So the general went in front and Sung 
Chiang and his company went behind and they 


rolled up their banners and they all went to the 


city. The general’s army was in front, and he 
shouted loudly, “Let those on the city wall ies 
the city gate with all speed!” 

Then the gatemen let the light of their dotchies 
shine forth and they recognized that it was the 
general and straightway they opened the gates 
and let down the drawbridge and the general 
Tung whipped his horse and went in first, and he 
burst asunder the iron lock. Behind him Sung 
Chiang and the others followed with all their 
company and so they dashed in and so did they 
all enter the city. Straightway was a command 
sent down that the people were not to be killed 
nor injured nor were their houses to be set on fire. 

The general galloped straight to the court of 
the magistrate and he killed the magistrate and 
his whole house and he took the daughter. Sung 
Chiang then commanded that the great gaol be 
opened and that Shih Chin was to be saved out, 
and then the treasury was opened and all the 
silver and gold and precious things were taken 
out. The granaries were forced open also, and the 
grain and rice were placed on carts to be taken to 
the mountain lair, and men were appointed to 
guard it and take it thither, and it was given to 
the three chieftains, the Juan brothers, who took 
it up the mountain. 

As for Shih Chin, he himself led men to the 
court of that courtesan Sleeping Orchid and he 
chopped into small pieces even that trollop and 
all her house. 

And Sung Chiang took the goods of the magis- 
trate’s courts and gave it to the people and at the 


same time he had proclamations written and put 
everywhere to announce to the people what had 
been done, and the proclamation was written 
thus: “(He who oppressed the people, the magis- 
trate of this city, we have already killed. Let all 
good people here go each to his own business.” 

When this was proclaimed, Sung Chiang pre- 
pared to recall his men and the chieftains, great 
and small, returned to The Hill Of Peace where 
they had been encamped. 

Suddenly they saw that one called Rat In The 
Daylight Pei Sheng come as though flying and 
he made report of the battle at Tung Ch’ang. 
When Sung Chiang had heard, his godlike eye- 
brows stood erect, and his strange fierce eyes grew 
round and he shouted in a mighty voice, “Let 
none of my brother chieftains return to the lair, 
but let them all follow me!” 

Truly was it 


Again did the brave warriors of the watery lair 
Go forth once more against a city fair. 


How then did Sung Chiang, leading forth his 
companies, save these others? Pray hear it told 
in the next chapter. 
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THE FEATHERLESS ARROW 
LETS FLY STONES 
AGAINST THE HEROES. 
SUNG CHIANG 

DISCARDS THE GRAIN 
AND CAPTURES 

A WARRIOR 


IT IS SAID: or ee 


the city of Tung P’ing and he recalled his men 
and retired to the village called The Hill Of 
Peace and even as he was about to return to the 
mountain lair he saw Pei Sheng come who made 
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report, saying, ‘Lu Chiin I went against the city 
of Tung Ch’ang and he has been vanquished 
twice. There is a very fierce warrior in that city 
surnamed Chang and named Ch’ing, and he was 
once a man of Chang Té and he rose from out the 
ranks of horsemen. He has great skill in throwing 
flying stones, and out of a hundred stones he 
throws a hundred times he hits his mark. Men 
call him The Featherless Arrow. Beneath him he 
has two warriors who aid him. One is called The 
Spotted Necked Tiger, Kung Wang. He is tat- 
tooed all over with spots like a tiger skin, and on 
his neck is tattooed a tiger’s head. From his horse 
_he can fling forth darts. The other is called The 
Arrow Wounded Tiger, Ting Té Sheng. On his 
face and on his neck to the back even of his head 
is he heavily scarred and he can let fly forked 
darts from his horse. Lu Chiin I led his men to 
that place and day after day for ten days the 


enemy did not come forth to do battle. But the: 


day before yesterday Chang Ch’ing came out for 
battle. Hao Sst Wen urged on his horse and 
went out to meet the enemy and they had fought 
but a few rounds when Chang Ch’ing went away. 
Hao Sst. Wen pursued him and he was struck 
with a stone upon his forehead and he fell from 
his horse. Then did Yien Ch’ing let fly an 
arrow and he struck the horse on which Chang 
Ch’ing rode and only so was Hao Ssii Wen’s life 
saved. Thus was one battle lost. On the next day 
King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth, Fan Lui, 
led out Hsiang Ch’ung and Li Kun and they car- 
riéd shields and went to meet the enemy. They 
did not think that Ting Té Sheng would let fly 
a forked dart from beneath his arm and it pierced 
Hsiang Ch’ung. Thus again did we lose a battle. 
The two men now lie upon their beds to nurse 
their wounds. Our chieftain sent me, this lowly 
one, on purpose to tell this news. We pray you, 
Elder Brother, to go thither soon and save us.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he sighed before 
them all and he said, “How unfortunate has Lu 
Chiin I been! I did bid Wu Yung the counselor 
and Kung Sun Sheng go on purpose to aid himi, 
and I thought he would be finished in one battle 
and so could he sit in the highest seat. Who would 
have thought he would find his match! Since it is 
thus, let us all go, who are his brothers, and help 
him against the enemy.” 

Then Sung Chiang sent forth a command that 


the three companies were to go forth, and every 
chief was to mount his horse and come with him, 
and thus they went to the region of the city of 
Tung Ch’ang and Lu Chin J and the others met 
them and told them all, and then they went into 
camp. Even as they were in the midst of their 
counsel together there came a robber who made 
report, saying, “The Featherless Arrow Chang 
Ch’ing comes out to seek battle.” 

Then Sung Chiang led them all out and they 


_went forth and there in the vast plain he set forth 


his men in rank, and the chieftains, high and low, 
all mounted their horses and they followed Sung 
Chiang beneath the gate banners. When the 
drums had been thrice beaten Chang Ch’ing upon 
his horse rushed back and forth like a wave upon 
the sea and the dust rolled high and he let his 
horse gallop to and fro. Beneath the gate banners 
to the left there came forth the one spotted like a 
tiger, Kung Wang, and from the right there came 
forth The Arrow Wounded Tiger Ting Té Sheng. 
Their three horses came before the ranks of the 
soldiers and Chang Ch’ing pointed at Sung 
Chiang and cursed, saying, “You little thieves 
out of a mud puddle and wild grass, I am come 
to do battle with you!” 

Then Sung Chiang asked, saying, ‘“Who can 
go and fight against this man?” 

From among his ranks he saw a warrior come 
forth filled with wrath and sitting upon his cur- 
vetting horse and in his hands he held a barbed 
spear and he came to the front of the ranks. When 
Sung Chiang looked at him it was he who bore 
the golden spear, Ch’ii Ling. Sung Chiang was 
secretly pleased and he said, “This man is truly 
a match for the enemy.” 

And Ch’ii Ling let his horse fly straight against 
Chang Ch’ing and the two horses came together 
and the two weapons were lifted together. They 
had fought less than five rounds when Chang 
Ch’ing retreated, and Ch’ii Ling pursued him. 
Now Chang Ch’ing held his weapon seemingly 
loosely, and with his right hand he felt in a silken 
bag and took hold of a stone and turning his body 
and seeing Ch’ii Ling’s face come near he threw 
the stone and struck Ch’ii Ling between the eye- 
brows so that he turned over and fell from his 
horse. Kung Wang and Ting Té Sheng came to 
seize him, but there were many among Sung 
Chiang’s ranks and already Lii Fang and Kao 
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Shen had come forth on their horses with their 
bladed spears held up to thrust, and they saved 
Ch’ii Ling back into his own camp. Then was 
Sung Chiang full of great fear, and his face lost 
its usual hue, and again he asked, ‘“‘What chief- 
tain among you will carry on the battle?” 

Sung Chiang’s words were not finished when 
from behind his horse a warrior flew forth, and 
when he looked to see who this was, it was that 


Five Hued Tiger, Yien Shun. Sung Chiang was » 


about to stay him but the horse had already gal- 
loped past. Yien Shun went to meet Chang 
Ch’ing and they fought but a few rounds when 
Yien Shun could not withstand the enemy and 
he turned his horse about and retreated. Chang 
Ch’ing followed after in pursuit and he brought 
out a stone and let it fly at the back of Yien 
Shun’s heart and it hit full upon his back plate 
and it struck there like a bell. But Yien Shun 
bent low upon his saddle and went on. 

Then did one cry loudly from among Sung 
Chiang’s ranks, “What is there to fear about this 
one beast of a fellow?” 

And he whipped up his horse and grasping his 
barbed club he dashed forward in front of the 
ranks. When Sung Chiang looked he saw it was 
that warrior victorious in a hundred battles, Han 
T’ao, and he was fain to show forth his valor be- 
fore Sung Chiang and so he brought forth all his 
power to do battle with Chang Ch’ing. In less 
than ten rounds Chang Ch’ing went away, and 
Han T’ao doubted lest he might not let a stone 
fly and he did not go in pursuit. Chang Ch’ing, 
looking back, did not see him following and again 
he turned his horse and went forward again. Even 
as Han T’ao was about to raise his barbed club 
and go to meet him, Chang Ch’ing held secretly 
in his hand a stone. He raised his hand and the 
stone flew into the bridge of Han T’ao’s nose. 
Then Han T’ao’s red blood was seen to stream 
forth and he galloped back into his own ranks. 

Now P’eng Ch’i saw all this and a mighty 
wrath rose in him and he did not wait for Sung 
Chiang’s command. Raising in his hand his 
bladed, three-pointed spear he let it fly forth 
straight against Chang Ch’ing. But the two had 
not brought their horses face to face when Chang 
Ch’ing had already a stone hidden in his hand. 
He raised his hand and the stone flew upon P’eng 
Ch’i’s cheek. He dropped his spear and hastened 


his horse to retreat into his own ranks again. Sung 
Chiang, seeing that now several of his warriors 
were defeated, felt fear in his heart and he would 
have recalled his company, when someone was 
heard to cry out in a mighty voice from behind 
Lu Chiin I, saying, “Today, if we have lost all 
our power, how can we ever wage war again? See 
now if one of his stones can strike me or not!” 

Sung Chiang looked and it was The Ugly War- 
rior Hsiian Tsan, and he whipped his horse and 
raised his sword and he came straight to Chang 
Ch’ing. Then Chang Ch’ing said, “One comes 
and one goes; two come and two run away. Do 
you know how I can let fly stones?” 

Hsiian Tsan answered, ‘‘And though you can 
strike others, how can that make me afraid 2” 

Before he had finished speaking Chang Ch’ing 
had raised his hand and a stone struck beside 
Hsiian Tsan’s mouth and he turned himself and 
fell from his horse. Kung Wang and Ting Té 
Sheng were even about to come and seize him but 
how could they withstand the mighty number of 
Sung Chiang’s men? These had already saved 
him back into the ranks. Now Sung Chiang saw 
this and his anger filled the very heavens. He 
drew forth the magic dagger and held it and he 
cut off the ends of his robe and he made a vow 
and he said, “If I do not seize this man, I do vow 
I will never return.” 

Hu Yien Shu saw Sung Chiang make this vow 
and he said, ‘‘Elder Brother, of what use are these 
words of yours to us, your brothers?” 

And he whipped up his inky-black horse with 
the snowy hoofs and charged straight before the 
ranks and he cursed mightily and he shouted, 
saying, “Chang Ch’ing, a son gains his father’s 
favor by strength and bravery! Do you know 
this great warrior, Hu Yien Shu?” 

Then Chang Ch’ing said, “You shame to the 
Emperor, you vanquished warrior, you, too, have 
come against this poisonous hand of mine!” 

Before his words were finished a stone came 
flying forth. Hu Yien Shu, seeing the flying stone, 
raised his jointed club, but the stone struck 
against his wrist, and he could not wield his club 
and he retired to his own ranks. Then Sung 
Chiang said, “All the chieftains of the horsemen 
are wounded. Who among the fighting men on 
foot dares to come forth to seize this thing?” 

Then was Liu T’ang seen to come forth, in his 
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hand a sword, and he came boldly forth to battle. 
Chang Ch’ing saw him and laughed loudly and 
he cursed him, saying, ‘“Your horsemen are all 
vanquished, and you are as nothing beside them.” 

Then was Liu T’ang filled with wrath and he 
hastened straight upon Chang Ch’ing. But Chang 
Ch’ing would not fight with him and he galloped 
his horse into camp. Liu T’ang pursued him, and 
then Chang Ch’ing turned his horse again and 
came to meet him. Now Liu T’ang’s hand was 
impatient and he struck out with his sword and 
he struck the horse on which Chang Ch’ing rode. 
Then the horse kicked up his hind hoofs, and his 
tail struck against Liu T’ang’s face so that his 
twoeyes were dimmed. Soon did healso fall tothe 
ground from a-stone that Chang Ch’ing let fly. 
Even as he was about to clamber up there came 
forth soldiers from the enemy army and pulling 
and dragging him this way and that they dragged 
him into their camp. At this Sung Chiang cried in 
a mighty voice, “Who will gotosave Liu T’ang?” 

Then was seen that Blue Faced Beast, Yang 
Chi, and he raised his blade aloft and whipped 
his horse and he went out against Chang Ch’ ing. 
Chang Ch’ing pretended to raise his weapon 
against him and come to meet him and as Yang 
Chi raised his sword to strike him down with a 
blow Chang Ch’ing bent clean to the footprints 
of his horse, and Yang Chi struck against empti- 
ness. Then swiftly did Chang Ch’ing take a stone 
and crying, “Speed!” the stone flew out, but it 
flew beneath Yang Chi’s arm. 

Again Chang Ch’ ing took a stone and there was 
a sound and it struck upon Yang Chi’s helmet, 
and it so frightened Yang Chi that his gall was 
like to burst and his heart grew cold. He lay close 
to his saddle and returned to his ranks. Sung 
Chiang saw this and he pondered thus, “If today 
we lose our power of victory how can we return 
to our mountain lair?—Who will revenge me for 
my anger?” 

Now Chu T’ung heard him and he looked at 
Lei Heng and he said, “It is not enough for one 
to go out alone. Let us two attack together, one 
in front and one behind.” 


So Chu T’ung went to the left and Lei Heng 
to the right and the two keen swordsmen dashed 
out from among the robber ranks. Chang Ch’ing 
laughed and said, “One cannot do it, and so they 


add another. And if there were ten come, what of 
it?’ And his color did not change at all. 

, There on his horse he hid two stones in his 
hand. Lei Heng came first. Chang Ch’ing’s hand 
rose and he looked like that seventh lord whose 
likeness is set upon treasury books, his hand raised 
aloft to beckon treasure. Already was the stone 
struck upon Lei Heng’s forehead and he fell sud- 
denly to the ground. Chu T’ung made haste to go 
and save him when again there was a stone and it 
flew upon the back of his neck. 

Now in the ranks Kuan Sheng saw this heavy 
loss and he put forth his godlike power, and he 
lifted up his blue dragon sword and he urged on 
his fine red horse and he went forth to save Chu 
T’ung and Lei Heng. He had but just brought 
them back to their own ranks when again Chang 
Ch’ing let fly a stone. Kuan Sheng raised his 
sword to Stay it, and it struck full on the sword 
and sparks flew out. But Kuan Sheng had not the 
heart to do battle with him more and so he turned 
his horse and retired. 

Then did the chief who carried two spears 
Tung P’ing see this and he meditated secretly in 
his heart, “I have but come after Sung Chiang, 
and if I do not show forth my skill in war then 
when I go up the mountain surely will I have no 
great honor there.” So grasping levelly his two 
weapons he let his horse fly forth from the ranks. 
Chang Ch’ing saw him and he cursed mightily, 
“Our cities are neighboring cities, close as lips 
and teeth, and we two worked together to destroy 
these robbers, and surely it is what we ought to 
have done. Then why have you this day turned | 
against the throne? Do you yourself feel no 
shame, therefore?” > 

Then was Tung P’ing filled with a great wrath 
and he went straight against Chang Ch’ing. The 
two horses came near and the weapons of the 
warriors were raised aloft. The three weapons 
struck back and forth upon the battle ground and 
the four arms whirled about in circles. They had 
thus fought some five or seven rounds when 
Chang Ch’ing turned his horse and went away. 
Then Tung P’ing said, “Others may be wounded 
by your stones, but how can you make me 
afraid?” 

Chang Ch’ ing, holding his weapon in one hand, 
felt in his silken bag and brought forth a stone. 
His right hand had but just risen and already the 
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stone had struck for its mark. But Tung P’ing’s 
eyes were clear and his hand was quick, and he 
dashed the stone aside. Then Chang Ch’ ing see- 
ing he had not struck him brought out the‘second 
stone. Again Tung P’ing dodged it. Two stones 
did not strike him and Chang Ch’ing’s heart be- 
gan to tremble. One horse’s mouth was against 
the other horse’s tail and as Chang Ch’ing came 
to the left of the banners of the ranks Tung P’ing 
thrust his weapon toward the other’s back. But 
Chang Ch’ing leaned over to the earth and Tung 
P’ing thrust into emptiness. Then did Chang 
Ch’ing’s weapon thrust forth. Now was Tung 
P’ing’s horse side by side with Chang Ch’ing’s 
horse. Then Chang Ch’ing threw aside his spear 
and with his two hands he laid hold on Tung 
P’ing’s weapon and all to pull him over, but he 
could not pull him over, and the two wrestled. 

Now So Ch’ao from Sung Chiang’s ranks saw 
all, and brandishing his great axe he came forth 
to save. Kung Wang in the enemy ranks opposite 
and Ting TéShengcame forth on their two horses 
also and they met So Ch’ao and fell to battle. 
Chang Ch’ing and Tung P’ing could not separate 
and So Ch’ao and Kung Wang and Ting Té 
Sheng wrestled together also. Ling Ch’ung, Hua 
Yung, Li Fang, Kao Shen, these four warriors 
all came forth and their weapons were two spears 
and the two moon-curved spears, and they came 
to save Tung P’ing and So Ch’ao. 

Now Chang Ch’ing, seeing the outlook was 
evil, left Tung P’ing and galloped into his ranks. 
But Tung P’ing would not leave him and he 
plunged after Chang Ch’ing but he forgot to 
guard himself against the stones. Chang Ch’ing, 
- seeing Tung P’ing pursue him, secretly hid stones 
in his hand, and he waited until his enemy’s horse 
was near and he shouted out, “Speed!” Tung 
P’ing made haste to dodge and the stone flew past 
beneath his ear. Then Tung P’ing returned and 
So Ch’ao left Kung Wang and Ting Té Sheng 
and hastened also into the ranks. Chang Ch’ing 
held his weapon and felt again for his stone and 
he let it fly to So Ch’ao. So Ch’ao dodged swiftly, 
but it was too late and it struck upon his face and 
the fresh red blood flowed forth. He took up his 
axe and returned to his ranks. 


Let it be told further of Ling Ch’ung and Hua 
Yung. They held Kung Wang at one side. Li 


Fang and Kao Shen also held Ting Té Sheng at 
another side. Now Kung Wang’s heart was full 
of fear and impatience. He threw his flying dart, 
but he did not strike Hua Yung or Ling Ch’ung 
and since he had no weapon, they seized him 
alive. On the other side Ting Té Sheng whirled 
his darting fork, and reckless of his life he with- 
stood Lii Fang and Kao Shen. But he was not 
prepared against Yien Ch’ing, who saw this from 
the gate of the camp, and to himself he thought, 
“We have lost from our side one after the other 
fifteen of our great chiefs. If we cannot even cap- 
ture these little warriors, then what honor have 
we left?’ 

He put down his staff, and he took out his re- 
peating bow and he tied fast the string and let fly 
an arrow. There was a twang and he struck Ting 
Té Sheng’s horse’s hoof, and that horse fell and 
Lii Fang and Kao Shen seized Ting Té Sheng. 
When Chang Ch’ing came to save him he could 
not withstand so many and he could but take Liu 
T’ang and return to the city of Tung Ch’ang. 

There the magistrate himself stood upon the 
city wall, and he had seen how first and last 
Chang Ch’ing had overcome fifteen great robber 
chiefs of the robbers’ lair and although they had 
lost Kung Wang and Ting Té Sheng, yet they 
had captured this Liu T’ang. He went back to his 
court and poured forth wine to congratulate 
Chang Ch’ing, but first he commanded that a 
long rack be placed upon Liu'T’ang and that he 
be placed in gaol. Then they took counsel again. 


Let it be told further of Sung Chiang. He re- 
called his men and went back and first he sent 
Kung Wang and Ting Té Sheng back to the 
mountain lair. Again did Sung Chiang say to Wu 
Yung and to Lu Chiin I, “I have heard that in 
the time of the Five Dynasties in the country of 
Ta Liang there was a man surnamed Wang and 
named Yien Chang, and before the shadows cast 
by the sun had moved he had vanquished thirty- 
six warriors of the country of T’ang. Today 
Chang Ch’ing in no time at all has conquered 
fifteen of my great chieftains one after the other. 
Surely he is no less than that one of old. Truly is 
he a brave fierce warrior!” 

Those about him had not a word to say. Again 
Sung Chiang said,-““But I saw this man and I saw 
that he did trust altogether to Kung Wang and 
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Ting Té Sheng. Now these two wings of his are 
taken from him, and let us therefore use good 
guile to seize him.” 

And Wu Yung said, “Elder Brother, let your 
heart rest. This lowly one has watched this \war- 
rior in his comings to and fro and long ago have 
I prepared the guile. Since this is so, let us return 
to the lair these wounded chieftains, and let us 
bid Lu Chi Shen, Wu Sung, Sheng Li, Huang 
Hsin, and Li Li lead forth all our water robbers, 
and all our carts and boats and horses, and let the 
fighting men of the water and the fighting men 
of the land go forward side by side, and let boats 
and horses go forth to meet him and thus deceive 


him into coming out. Then can the great deed be - 


done.” 
So did Wu Yung appoint each to his place. 


Let it be further told of Chang Ch’ing. In the 
midst of the city he took counsel with the magis- 
trate and he said, “Although we have won twice 
in battle, yet we have not yet destroyed utterly 
the roots of these robbers. Let men go to spy and 
to listen what is false and true among them, and 
then we will plan further.” 

Then did the spies return and make report, 
saying, “Behind the camp to the northwest there 
is a vast amount of grain and rice and we do not 
know from whence it is come. There are some 

. hundred carts full, and in the river there are grain 
boats, and great and small, there are more than 
five hundred of these boats. Upon the water and 
upon land they come forward together, the boats 
and the horsemen, and there are several chief- 
tains who lead them.” 

The magistrate said, ‘These robbers have 
surely some plot and let us take care lest we suf- 
fer from their poisonous hands.” 

And again he sent forth men to spy, to see 
whether or not it was truly grain and hay or not. 
On the next day the spy came back and made re- 
port, saying, “It is truly grain and hay upon the 
carts, for grain is leaking from them. Upon the 
boats in the water, although they are covered 
over, yet on every boat can be seen the sacks of 
grain.” 

Chang Ch’ing said, “Tonight I shall go out of 
the city and first I shall seize these carts on the 
land and then I will go and seize those boats of 
theirs on the water. Pray the magistrate to help 


me in battle, so that in one beating of the drum 
for battle I may seize them.” 

The magistrate answered, ‘“This plan is excel- . 
lent, indeed, and do you but watch well your 
chance,” and he commanded the soldiers to fill 
themselves with food and wine and to put upon 
themselves completest armor and carry with them 
silken banners. 

And Chang Ch’ing took his long spear and he 
led out secretly a thousand soldiers. 

On that night the moon was dim and the light 
of the stars filled the sky. They had gone but a 
little more than three miles when they saw a 
crowd of carts and upon the banners over them 
was written clearly, ““The Grain Of The Right- 
eous And Loyal Robbers’ Lair.” - 

This Chang Ch’ing saw and he saw Lu Chi 
Shen carrying his staff across his two shoulders 
and his priest’s black robe was girdled about him 
and he strode on in front. Then Chang Ch’ing 
said, “This bald-headed donkey’s skull I will 
break with a stone.” 

Now Lu Chi Shen came on carrying his staff 
and by now he had seen the enemy, but he pre- 
tended he had not. He did but walk on with 
great strides. But he forgot to be heedful of the 
stones. Even as he went, Chang Ch’ing shouted 
from his horse and a stone flew straight upon Lu 
Chi Shen’s head and the red blood flowed out and 
he fell backward. Then did Chang Ch’ing’s sol- 
diers all shout together and they all came charg- | 
ing forward. In all haste Wu Sung raised aloft 
his two priest knives and at the risk of his life he 
rushed to save Lu Chi Shen and he deserted the 
carts of grain and ran away. Then Chang Ch’ing 
seized the carts of grain and he saw they were 
truly filled with rice and grain and he was pleased 
in heart, nor did he go in pursuit of Lu Chi Shen. 
But he guarded the carts and brought them into 
the city. 

The magistrate saw them and was greatly re- 
joiced and himself he put them into store. Chang 
Ch’ing then would fain have gone and seized the 
grain upon the boats but the magistrate said, 
“General, do you watch your chance with all 
carel/s 

Then Chang Ch’ing mounted his horse and 
came around to the south gate, and there he saw 
in the canals the boats, countless in number, 
and he cried out that the city gate was to be op- 
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ened and all shouting together they dashed to 
the brink of the canal. Now by this time the 
clouds had covered the sky and the dark mists 
were over all and when the horsemen and the 
soldiers turned to look at each other face could 
not see face. But this was magic that Kung Sun 
Sheng had made. Chang Ch’ing saw it and his 
heart was filled with fear and his eyes were dark- 
ened and he would have fain retreated, but there 
was no way to go either forward or backward, 
and there was the sound of confusion and shout- 
ing on all four sides. 

Truly it was not to be seen from whence the 
fighting men came. Ling Ch’ung, leading horse- 
men encased in iron armor, forced Chang Ch’ing 
and his men all into the water. In the midst of the 
canal there was Li Chiin, Chang Heng, Chang 
Shun, the three Juan brothers and the two T’ung 
brothers, these eight water chiefs, and there they 
stood in a line. Chang Ch’ing would now fain 
have escaped from them but he could not and he 
was laid hold upon by the three heroes, the Juan 
brothers, and they took ropes and bound him 
about and they brought him to their camp. Then 
the water chiefs flew as though winged to make 
report to Sung Chiang. 

Then Wu Yung urged all the chieftains great 
and small that very night to attack the city. There 
the magistrate was alone and how could he stay 
the falling city and withstand them? When he 
heard the sounds of bursting fireballs on all four 
sides of the city and that the city gates were 
opened he was terrified and there was no road 
whereby he might escape. Then Sung Chiang and 
his companies charged into the city and first freed 
Liu T’ang and then opened the treasury and sent 

“a portion straightway to the robbers’ lair, and 
the other portion they gave to the people in the 
city. 

As for the magistrate, since he was commonly 
aman just and not loving gain, him Sung Chiang 
forgave. 

Now Sung Chiang and all his men were at that 
time in the magistrate’s court and there they met 
face to face. The water chiefs were then seen to 
have already brought thither Chang Ch’ing, and 
there were many who had been wounded by him, 
and each of these gnashed their teeth and they 
would fain have dashed forward to kill Chang 
Ch’ing. But Sung Chiang, seeing him there, him- 


self went to meet him and untied his bonds and 
he made apologies, saying, “In heedlessness have 
they broken your power, and I pray you will not 
hold it in your heart against them,” and he in- 
vited him to come into the hall. 

Before he finished speaking he saw Lu Chi 
Shen in front of the house, his head bound about 
with a kerchief, and he had his iron staff and he 
dashed forward with all his strength to do battle. 
But Sung Chiang parted them and he called to 
Lu Chi Shen continuously to withdraw. Chang 
Ch’ing, seeing how courteous Sung Chiang was 
in his behavior to him, bowed himself to the 
ground in obeisance and vowed his willingness 
to follow after him. Then did Sung Chiang pour 
out a bow] of wine upon the ground, and he took 
an arrow and broke it in two and made a vow, 
saying, “If you, my Brothers, will take your re- 
venge thus then Heaven itself will no longer 
preserve you, and surely will you die beneath the 
point of the dagger.” 

All of them heard this, and who dared say a 
word more? 

When Sung Chiang had made the vow thus 
everybody began to laugh loudly and everyone 
was pleased and they made ready their horses and 
men and prepared to go back to the lair. Then 
Chang Ch’ing was seen to come before Sung Chi- 
ang and he presented a certain physician of the 
city whose skill was in healing beasts, and his sur- 
name was double and it was Huang Fu and his 
name was Tuan. This man’s greatest skill was 
with horses and he knew their ills of cold and heat 
and in giving medicine or piercing with needles 
he never did amiss and truly was he skilled like 
that one of old, Pei Yo. He had been formerly a 
man of Yu Chou, but because his eyes were green 
and his beard yellow, his face looked like a for- 
eigner, and because of this he was called Purple 
Bearded Duke and Chang Ch’ing said, “If there 
is a use for him in the robbers’ lair then let this 
man be called thither and let him bring his wife 
and his children and go with us up the moun- 
tain.” 

When Sung Chiang heard these words he was 
filled with pleasure and he said, “If Huang Fu 
Tuan is willing to come with us, then will my 
heart be filled with content.” 

Chang Ch’ing, seeing that Sung Chiang loved 
him well, straightway went and called this physi- 
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cian of beasts Huang Fu Tuan, and he made 
obeisance to Sung Chiang and to all the chief- 
tains. Sung Chiang, seeing him to be a man of no 
common appearance and very noble in his looks, 
and how in each of his green eyes he had two black 
pupils and how his rounded beard grew far past 
his belly, could not cease in praising him. And 
Huang Fu Tuan, seeing how courteous was Sung 
Chiang, was truly pleased in his heart and he was 
very willing to follow after him. Then was Sung 
Chiang filled with pleasure and when he had 
comforted the people he sent forth a command 
that all the chieftains were to make ready the 
carts and the grain and the gold and the silver 
and they were to set forth all together and the 
treasure and the grain of these two cities were 
thus taken to the robbers’ lair, and all the com- 
panies of the robbers from first to last marched 
forward. 


There is naught to tell of the journey and they 
soon returned to the mountain lair and gathered 
there in the Hall Of Righteousness And Loyalty. 
Sung Chiang commanded, “Let Kung Wang and 
Ting Té Sheng be freed and let them come 
thither,” and he used kind words to comfort them 
and the two men bowed themselves down and 
swore allegiance. And Huang Fu Tuan was 
added to the lair also, and his duty was to heal 
such beasts as were ill. The generals Tung P’ing 
and Chang Ch’ing were also made chieftains in 
the lair. And Sung Chiang was pleased and he 
commanded in haste that a feast was to be pre- 
pared for congratulations and there they were all 
in the Hall Of Righteousness And Loyalty and 
each man sat in the seat of his rank. 

Now Sung Chiang looked about upon the 
chiefs and there were exactly one hundred and 
eight men. Then he began to speak, saying, “My 
Brothers, we are met together here upon this 
mountain and wherever we have gone we have 
not lost one of our number. This mercy is by the 
protection of the gods in Heaven, nor is it ac- 
complished by the power of man. Today you 
have come about me to aid me as your chief and I 
do trust altogether to your bravery and courage, 
and I have somewhat to say and I pray you all, 
my Brothers, to hear me.” 

And Wu Yung said, ‘““We would ask you, our 
Elder Brother, to instruct us and govern us.” 


Then Sung Chiang opened his mouth and 
spoke his will and truly was it that the thirty-six 
great stars fulfilled their number and the seventy- 
two lesser stars fulfilled the prophecy. 

What then did Sung Chiang say? Pray hear it 
told in the next chapter. 


apt 70 


THE HALL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 
AND LOYALTY RECEIVES 
WORDS FROM HEAVEN 

UPON A TABLET OF STONE. 
THE HEROES OF 

THE ROBBERS’ LAIR 

ARE FEARFUL BECAUSE 


OF AN EVIL DREAM . 


IT IS SAID: SS Chiang the first time 


attacked the city of Tung P’ing and the second 
time the city of Tung Ch’ang and then he re- 
turned to the mountain lair and there he counted 
the chieftains, great and small, and there were in 
all one hundred and eight, and so was his heart 
filled with great joy. Straightway then did he say 
to these his brethren, “Since I made turmoil in 
the city of Chiang Chou and since I came up this 
mountain I have trusted to the courage of my 
brothers to aid me. I have been made first chief- 
tain and today are we gathered together, one 
hundred and eight in all, and truly is my heart 
made glad. Ever since our elder brother Ch’ao 
Kai returned to Heaven we have done naught but 
go down the mountain and forth to battle, and 
beyond all hopes is it that we have been preserved 
safely and not one of us is lacking. Truly is it 
that Heaven has guarded us, and it is not by the 
power of man. Whether some have been bound 
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in gaol or whether those who have been taken 
captive or whether they have returned heavily 
wounded, yet no harm came to any of them. To- 
day there are the hundred and eight of us and all 
are met here before my face. Truly is it a thing 
not heard of from ancient times even until now. 

“Yet when in the past our fighting men went 
forth they killed many men and there is no way 
whereby we may atone for this. It is in my heart 
therefore to put forth this purpose and it is to 
have a great mass said to thank Heaven and 
Earth and all the gods, since they have thus pro- 
tected us and shown us mercy. In the first place 
we will pray that our bodies and spirits may be 
kept happy and at peace, and second we will pray 
that the Emperor may soon show forth the light 
of his mercy and forgive us our great sin against 
Heaven so that each of us may with all our 
strength use our bodies even to die and that with 
all our loyalty we may guard our country, unto 
the very day of death. In the third place, let us 
pray the soul of our elder brother, The Heavenly 
King Ch’ao Kai, the more quickly to pass from 
Hell into Heaven so that as life wheels once 
more into life we may hope to meet again. And 
while we do this let us pray out of Hell also those 
who have died innocently by fire or water or have 
died untimely by violent end so that they also 
may all pass onward upon the happy way. This 
would I do, but I do not know what my brothers 
think of it.” 

Then all the chieftains agreed to this and they 
answered, ‘This is a deed bearing good fruit, and 
our elder brother’s purpose is no whit wrong.” 

And Wu Yung said, “Let us ask our brother 
Kung Sun Sheng to be chief of the mass and let 
others be sent down the mountain to go in all 
places and seek such Taoists as are of highest 
virtue and knowledge and let them bring their 
chants and their objects of worship hither to our 
lair, and let men be sent everywhere to find every- 
thing of incense and candles and paper gods and 
flowers and fruits and gifts to place before the 
gods, and vegetable foods and dishes and clean 
foods and all things needed for the mass.” 

Thus they took counsel together and they de- 
cided upon the fifteenth day of the fourth moon 
for the day and the mass was to be for seven days 
and seven nights and money was brought forth in 
plenty and men were directed with all speed. Be- 


fore the Hall Of Righteousness And Loyalty 
were hung four great banners of cloth. In the hall 
was erected a three-storied dais and there were 
placed upon it the seven precious things and the 
likenesses of three gods, and beside them were 
placed the twenty-eight god-like stars which 
govern the days of the moon and there were 
placed the likenesses of the twelve god-like 
beasts, which govern the moons of the year, and 
all the starry gods which take charge of masses 
chanted by men. 

Outside the hall there were warrior gods and 
when all were placed and nothing lacking the 
Taoists came who had been invited and with 
Kung Sun Sheng there were forty-nine. On that 
day the sky was clear and fair and the air was 
neither hot nor cold and the moon was white and 
the winds mild. Sung Chiang and Lu Chin I went 
first and Wu Yung and the other chiefs followed 
after them and they all came to burn incense. 
Kung Sun Sheng was chief priest and he governed 
all that took place. He it was who gave forth the 
chants and who wrote the runes and he with the 
forty-eight others came thrice daily before the 
gods and said mass. On the seventh day the mass 
was finished and they scattered. 

Now Sung Chiang thought to implore an 
answer from Heaven and for this purpose he 
bade Kung Sun Sheng alone to write red letters 
upon a green paper and place the paper upon fire 
that it might ascend to ask of God. Every day he 
did this thrice. On the seventh day at the third 
watch, when Kung Sun Sheng was upon the high- 
est terrace of the altar and the other priests upon 
the second and Sung Chiang and the other chief- 
tains were on the third, and all the lesser chiefs 
and captains were on the ground below they 
prayed with all their strength to Heaven and 
they bowed themselves down to the ground and 
they besought Heaven to give them some answer. 

In the night of that day at the third watch 
they heard a sound in the sky and it was like the 
ripping of silk and it came from the northwest 
gate of heaven. When they all looked there was 
as it were a great plate of gold standing there, the 
two ends pointed and the center wide, and this is 
called The Opening Of The Gate Of Heaven 
and it is also called The Opening Of The Eye Of 
Heaven. The light from this place came forth in 
a beam and it smote the eyes of men and in that 
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place floated fair clouds of every hue. Out of the 
center there came forth a flame, round at the top 
like a winnowing basket, and it came whirling 
to the foot of the altar. There it circled about the 
altar and it struck the earth at the full south of 
the altar. When they looked again The Eye Of 
Heaven was closed. All the Taoists came down 
from the altar and straightway Sung Chiang bade 
men fetch iron spears and hoes and open up the 
earth and search for the flame. 

When they had dug not yet three feet into that 
earth they saw a stone tablet, and upon its face 
and upon its two sides were heavenly writings. 

Then did Sung Chiang command that spirit 
paper be burned and that they all scatter. When 
dawn was newly come he caused a vegetable meal 
to be given to the priests and to each he gave gold, 
silver and treasure as well as money for the mass. 

Only then did he fetch the stone tablet and 
look at it. Upon it were written dragon letters 
and phcenix writing, shaped like tadpoles, and 
such as no man can read. But among the Taoists 
there was one surnamed Ho and his priestly name 
was Hsiian T’ung, and he said to Sung Chiang, 
“In my house there has been left from the time of 
our ancestors a certain book and it is such as can 
explain the letters that are written in Heaven. 
Upon its pages are also these ancient letters 
shaped like tadpoles and because of this I know 
very well such letters as these. Let me translate 
them and then we will know what they are.” 

Sung Chiang heard this and he was filled with 
joy and in great haste he handed the tablet to the 
priest. The priest looked at it long and at last he 
said, “Here upon this tablet are all the noble 
names of the great chieftains in this lair and they 
are carved upon it. At the one side there are these 
four letters, ‘Work Righteousness For Heaven.’ 
On the other side are the four letters, ‘In Loyalty 
And Righteousness Complete.’ On the top of this 
tablet there are many stars, the stars of the north 
and the stars of the south. Beneath the stars are 
written your noble names that men call you. If it 
be not held to me for a fault, then I will read 
these letters aloud, from first to last.” 

Sung Chiang answered, “Ten thousand fold 
happiness is it that we have such wisdom to 
lighten our darkness, and great is our destiny to 
have met it. If we can be so taught, then will we 
be grateful truly for so great a favor. But if there 


is any rebuke from Heaven I pray that it be not 
hidden from us. Ten thousand times do I hope 
that every word will be told in fullest meaning 
and not a whit be lost.” 


Then Sung Chiang bade the scribe Siao Jang 
to write down all upon yellow paper and the 
priest began to speak and he said, ‘‘Upon the 
front of this stone there are thirty-six names and 
they are the names of thirty-six powerful and 
heavenly stars. On the back of the stone there 
are also seventy-two names and these are the 
names of the seventy-two fierce and powerful 
earthly stars. Beneath are the names and sur- 
names of the heroes. Upon the front of the stone 
is written, “The thirty-six fierce and powerful 
stars of heaven made manifest in men, which are 


The chief star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
The Opportune Rain, Sung Chiang 

The fiery powerful star among the Stars Of 
Heaven called The Jade Ch’i Lin, Lu Chin I 

The wise star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
The Great Intelligence, Wu Yung 

The idle star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
Dragon In The Clouds, Kung Sun Sheng 

The brave star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Great Sword, Kuan Sheng 

The fierce heroic star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Leopard Headed, Ling Ch’ung 

The star of swift courage among the Stars Of 
Heaven called The Fire In The Thunder 
Clap, Ch’ing Ming 

The majestic star among the Stars Of Heaven 

~ called The Double Clubs, Hu Yien Shu 

The heroic star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called Little Li Kuan, Hua Yung 

The lofty star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Little Whirlwind, Ch’ai Chin 

The star of wealth among the Stars Of Heaven 
called Eagle Who Smites The Heavens, Li 
Yin 

The star of abundance among the Stars Of 
Heaven called The Beautiful Bearded, Chu 
Tung 

The lone star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
The Tattooed Priest, Lu Chi Shen 

The wounded star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Hairy Priest, Wu Sung 

The standing star among the Stars Of Heaven 
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called The Warrior Of The Two Spears, 
Tung P’ing 

The swift star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Featherless Arrow, Chang Ch’ing 

The star of darkness among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Blue Faced Beast, Yang Chi 

The guardian star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called Fhe Wielder Of The Golden Sword, 
Ch’t Ling 5 

The empty star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Swift Vanguard, So Ch’ao 

The speedy star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Magic Messenger, Tai Chung 

The strange star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Redheaded Devil, Liu T’ang 

The murderous star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Black Whirlwind, Li K’uei 

The lowly star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Nine Dragoned, Shih Chin 

The penetrating star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called He Whom No Obstacle Can Stay, Mu 
‘Hung 

The retreating star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Winged Tiger, Lei Heng 

The long-lived star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Dragon Who Roils Rivers, Li 
Chiin 

The dagger star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The God Of Swift Death, Juan The 
Second 

The level star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
The Boatman, Chang Heng 

The sinning star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Short Lived, Juan The Fifth 

The broken star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called White Stripe In The Waves, Chang 
Shun 

The vanquished star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Fierce King Of Devils, Juan The 
Seventh 

The gaol star among the Stars Of Heaven called 
The Sick Kuan So, Yang Hsiung 

The intelligent star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The One Who Heeds Not His Life, 
Shih Hsiu 

The savage star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Double Headed Snake, Hsieh 
Chen 

The weeping star among the Stars Of Heaven, 
The Double Tailed Scorpion, Hsieh Pao 


The clever star among the Stars Of Heaven 
called The Prodigal, Yien Ch’ing. 


“Upon the back of the stone tablet is written, 
The earthly stars, which are seventy-two in num- 
ber, and these are 


The chief star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Wily Warrior, Chu Wu 

The savage star among the Stars Of Earth called 
He Who Rules Three Mountains, Huang 
Hsin 

The brave star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Sick Warrior, Sheng Li 

The noble wise star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Ugly Warrior, Hsiian Tsan 

The heroic star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Guardian Star God, Hao Sst Wen 

The majestic star among the Stars Of Earth, 
Victor In A Hundred Battles, Han T’ao 

The courageous star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Eye Of Heaven, P’eng Ch’i 

The strange star among the Stars Of Earth 
called Swift In Water, Shang T’ing Kuei 

The ferocious star among the Stars Of Earth 
called Warrior Of Fire, Wei Ting Kuo 

The learned star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Magic Scribe, Siao Jang 

The guileless star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Iron Faced, P’ei Hsiian 

The eminent star among the Stars Of Earth 
called Eagle In The Clouds, Ou P’eng 

The folding star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Red Eyed Lion, Teng Fei 

The strong star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Five Hued Tiger, Yien Shun 

The dark star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Five Hued Leopard, Yang Ling 

The axis star among the Stars Of Earth called 
Thunder That Shakes The Heavens, Ling 
Chen 

The gathering star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The God Of Accounting, Chiang Ching 

The aiding star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Lesser Duke, Lii Fang 

The helpful star among the Stars Of Earth, He 
Who Is Like Jen Kuei Of Old, Kao Shen 

The clever star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Magic Physician, An Tao Ch’uan 

The beast star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Purple Bearded, Huang Fu Tuan 
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The least star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Dwarf Tiger, Wang Ying 

The intelligent star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Ten Foot Green Snake, The Good- 
wife Hu 

The barbarous star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The God Of Death, Pao Su 

The silent star among the Stars Of Earth called 
King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth, Fan 
Lui 

The wild star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Curly Haired, K’ung Ming 

The ambitious-star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Lone Fire, K’ung Liang 

The flying star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Eight Armed Lo Chao, Hsiang Ch’ung 

The walking star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Heaven Flying God, Li Kun 

The cunning star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Jade Armed Warrior, Ching Ta 
Chien 

The clear star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Magic Iron Flautist, Ma Ling 

The forward star among the Stars Of Earth 
called Crocodile Out Of The Hole, T’ung 
Wei 

The retreating star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Oyster That Turns The River 
Over, T’ung Meng 

The full star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Jade Banner Pole, Meng K’an 

The fulfilled star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Strong Armed Gorilla, Hou Chien 

The complete star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Gorge Leaping Tiger, Ch’en Ta 

The hidden star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The White Spotted Snake, Yang Ch’un 

The peculiar star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The White Faced Goodman, Chen 
Tien Shou 

The just star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Nine Tailed Turtle, T’ao Chung Wang 

The elegant star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Iron Fan, Sung Ch’ing 

The musical star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Iron Whistle, Yo Ho 

The quick star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Spotted Necked Tiger, Kung Wang 

The hasty star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Arrow Wounded Tiger, Ting Té Sheng 


The suppressing star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Lesser One Whom No Obstacle 
Can Stay, Mu Ch’un 

The haltered star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Dagger Devil, Ch’ao Cheng 

The devil star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Guardian God In The Clouds, Sung Wan 

The magic star among the Stars Of Earth called 
Eagle Who Flutters Against The Sky, Tu 
Ch’ien 

The obscure star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Sick Tiger, Hstieh Yung 

The lonely star among the Stars Of Earth, The 
Warrior Who Wars Against Tigers, Li Chung 

The empty star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Little Tyrant King, Chou T’ung 

The orphan star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Gold Spotted Leopard, T’ang Lung 

The finished star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Devil Faced, Tu Hsing 

The short star among the Stars Of Earth called 
Dragon Out Of The Wood, Chou Yuen 

The corner star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The One Horned Dragon, Chou Jun 

The prisoner star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Dry Land Water Beast, Chu Kuei 

The hoarding star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Smiling Faced Tiger, Chu Fu 

The hiding star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Gold Eyed Tiger Cub, Shih En 

The smooth star among the Stars of Earth called 
The Iron Armed, Ts’ai Fu 

The wounded star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Single Flower, Ts’ai Ch’ing | 

The serving star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Pursuing God Of Death, Li Li 

The searching star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Blue Eyed Tiger, Li Yiin 

The fierce star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Faceless, Chiao T’ing 

The ugly star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Stone Warrior, Shih Yung 

The mathematic star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Lesser Yi Tse, Sheng Sing 

The shadowy star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Female Tiger, The Goodwife Ku 

The avenging star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Gardener, Chang Ch’ing 

The strong star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Female Savage, The Goodwife Sheng 
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The inferior star among the Stars Of Earth 
called The Lively Female, Wang Ting Lu 
The mighty star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Vanguard God, Ju Pao Sst 

The rat.star among the Stars Of Earth called 
Rat In The Daylight, Pei Sheng 

The thieving star among the Stars Of Earth 
called Flea On A Drum, Shih Ch’ien 

The dog star among the Stars Of Earth called 
The Yellow Haired Dog, Tuan Ching Chu.” 


Thus did the priest Ho make clear the mean- 
ing of all the writing upon the sacred tablet and 
Siao Jang was told to write it down. When he 
had finished writing and they all had read it, 
they were full of fear and wonder. Then Sung 
Chiang said to all the chieftains, “So small and 
mean and despicable an one as I to be chief 
among the stars! My brothers, you, too, were 
once all a host together. Today has Heaven 
shown it to us, that we ought by destiny to meet 
here. Today is our number fulfilled and we must 
appoint our numbers each in his rank. Let each 
chieftain take his place and let none strive to be 
higher than his place is. Heaven’s command can- 
not be disobeyed.” ) 

Then did they all say, “It is the will of 

Heaven and of Earth and all has been decided 
by the reckoning of Heaven and Earth. Who can 
dare to disobey?” 
_ And Sung Chiang brought forth fifty ounces 
of gold and he gave it in thanks to the priest. As 
for the other priests, each received bounty for 
his chanting. Then were the books and the things 
used for the mass gathered together and each 
parted from the other and they went down the 
mountain. 


But let it not be told now of all those Taoists 
who returned to their homes. Let it rather be told 
now of Sung Chiang and of the counselor Wu 
Yung and of Chu Wu and of the others, and 
how they took counsel together. They were fain 
to set up a tablet in their hall upon which was 
written the letters “The Hall Of Loyalty And 
Righteousness.” In The Pavilion Of Dividing 
Gold there was also a great tablet hung. Before 
the houses where they lived were built three 
passes, and behind the Hall Of Loyalty And 
Righteousness were built terraces in the shape 


of the flight of wild geese. Highest of all was 
built a great hall with lesser halls to the east and 
to the west. In the great hall which was to the 
memory of The Heavenly King Ch’ao Kai, was 
placed his spirit tablet. In the east house Sung 
Chiang and Wu Yung, Lii Fang and Kao Shen 
lived. In the western house there lived Lu Chiin 
I, Kung Sun Sheng, K’ung Ming and K’ung Li- 
ang. On the second ridge of the mountain in the 
houses to the left there lived Chu Wu, Huang 
Hsin, Sheng Li, Siao Jang and P’ei Hsiian. In 
the houses to the right there lived Tai Chung, 
Yien Ch’ing, Chang Ch’ing, An The Physician 
and Huang Fu Tuan. To the left of the Hall Of 
Loyalty And Righteousness there were houses 
for the treasure and the granaries, both to take in 
and to give out, and there lived also Ch’ai Chin, 
Li Yiin, Chiang Ching and Ling Chen. To the 
right lived Hua Yung, Fan Lui, Hsiang Ch’ung 
and Li Kun. 

At the front of the mountain upon the south 
road the first pass was guarded by Hsieh Chen 
and Hsieh Pao. The second pass was guarded 
by Lu Chi Shen and Wu Sung. The third pass 
was guarded by Chu T’ung and Lei Heng. Upon 
the eastern mountain there was one pass, and 
Shih Chin and Liu T’ang guarded it. The pass 
upon the western mountain was guarded by 
Yang Hsiung and Shih Hsiu. The pass upon 
the northern’ mountain was guarded by Mu 
Hung and Li K’uei. 

Outside of these six passes there were set eight 
camps, four on land and four on water. In the 
camp to the due south were Ch’ing Ming, So 
Ch’ao, Ou P’eng, Teng Fei. In the camp to the 
east were Kuan Sheng, Ch’ii Ling, Hsiian Tsan, 
Hao Ssti Wen. In the camp to the west were 
Ling Ch’ung, Tung P’ing, Shang T’ing Kuei, Wei 
Ting Kuo. In the north camp were Hu Yien Shu, 
T’ang Lung, Han T’ao, P’eng Ch’i. On the 
southeast camp upon the water were Li Chiin 
and Juan The Second. In the southwest camp 
were Chang Heng and Chang Shun. In the north- 
east camp were Juan The Fifth and T’ung Wei. 
In the northwest camp were Juan The Seventh 
and T’ung Meng. 

As for all the others, each had his work. The | 
former banners were cast aside and new ones 
made. Upon the crest of the mountain was raised 
aloft a new banner, apricot yellow in hue, and 
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upon it were written four letters, “Work Right- 
eousness For Heaven.” In front of the Hall Of 
Loyalty And Righteousness there were two ban- 
ners embroidered. Upon one was written “The 
Righteous Guard Of Shantung.” On the other 
was written “The Jade Ch’i Lin Of Hopei.” 
Besides these three banners, others were made 
with designs of winged dragons, winged tigers, 
winged bears, winged leopards, and of the con- 
stellations of The Sky-Blue Dragon and of The 
White Tiger, and of the southern constellation 
of The Vermilion Bird and of that north constel- 
lation also which is called The Turtle. Besides 
these were prepared gold-edged axes and tas- 
seled staves, and sky-blue banners and black 
umbrellas, flying streamers, and a great square 
black banner. These were all to be used in the 
chief army. 

Beyond these banners were others with the 
stars of The Great Dipper and stars of the four 
directions and of the Center Heaven and of 
Heaven and Earth and Man and of all the nine 
elements of the skies, and of the twenty-eight 
chief stars of Heaven and of the sixty-four dia- 
grams of life and of the nine divisions of 
Heaven. There were one hundred and twenty 
banners to govern the spirits of the mountain 
and these banners were all made by Hou Chien. 
Ching Ta Chien made all the despatches for the 
men and the sealed proofs and so all was com- 
pleted. ‘ 

Then was a fortunate good day chosen and 
cows were butchered and horses killed with 
which to do sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and 
Earth and the tablets that had been prepared 
for the halls were then hung and the new banner 
which was,to announce righteousness worked for 
Heaven was raised. 

On that day Sung Chiang had spread a mighty 
feast and himself he bore thither his own seal 
and his own despatch case and he announced 
these commands to all there assembled, and he 
said, “My Brothers, great and small, let each of 
you do that to which he is appointed and let'each 
of you respect and obey the laws of our lair and 
let none disobey my command and so wound 
our brotherhood. If there is one who of his own 
wish disobeys my command he shall be judged 
according to the military law, nor shall he be 
lightly forgiven.” 


Then he read from a paper thus. “The two 
generals who shall be chiefs over all the fighting 
men are these, The Opportune Rain, Sung Chi- 
ang, and The Jade Ch’i Lin, Lu Chin I. The 
two who shall teach the ways of war are The 
Great Intelligence Wu Yung and Dragon In 
The Clouds Kung Sun Sheng, and there shall 
be one chieftain to take counsel and advise with 
them concerning all matters of war, who shall 
be The Wily Warrior Chu Wu. Two chieftains 
there shall be to govern the treasury and the 
granaries and they shall be The Little Whirl- 
wind Ch’ai Chin and The Blue Eyed Tiger Li 
Yiin. There shall be five tiger-like chieftains to 
govern the horsemen, The Great Sword Kuan 
Sheng, The Leopard Headed Ling Ch’ung, The 
Fire In The Thunder Clap Ch’ing Ming, The 
Double Clubs Hu Yien Shu and The Warrior 
Of The Two Spears Tung P’ing. Out of the 
great warriors among the horsemen I do choose 
eight to be vanguard, Little Li Kuan Hua Yung, 
The Wielder Of The Golden Sword Ch’ii Ling, 
The Blue Faced Beast Yang Chi, The Swift 
Vanguard So Ch’ao, The Featherless Arrow 
Chang Ch’ing, The Beautiful Bearded Chu 
T’ung, The Nine Dragoned Shih Chin and He 
Whom No Obstacle Can Stay Mu Hung. 
Among the lesser chieftains of the horsemen I 
choose sixteen who shall act as spies and as out- 
posts in war, and they are He Who Rules Three 
Mountains Huang Hsin, The Sick Warrior 
Sheng Li, The Ugly Warrior Hsiian Tsan, The 
Guardian Star God Hao Sst Wen, Victor In 
A Hundred Battles Han T’ao, The Eye Of 
Heaven P’eng Ch’i, Swift In Water Shang 
T’ing Kuei, Warrior Of Fire Wei Ting Kuo, 
Eagle In The Clouds Ou P’eng, The Red Eyed 
Lion Teng Fei, The Five Hued Tiger Yien 
Shun, The Magic Iron Flautist Ma Ling, The 
Gorge Leaping Tiger Ch’en Ta, The White 
Spotted Snake Yang Ch’un, The Five Hued 
Leopard Yang Ling and The Little Tyrant King 
Chou T’ung. Among those who fight on foot let 
there be ten chieftains, The Tattooed Priest Lu 
Chi Shen, The Hairy Priest Wu Sung, The Red- 
headed Devil Liu T’ang, The Winged Tiger Lei 
Heng, The Black Whirlwind Li K’uei, The 
Prodigal Yien Ch’ing, The Sick Kuan So Yang 
Hsiung, The One Who Heeds Not His Life 
Shih Hsiu, The Double Headed Snake Hsieh 
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Chen and The Double Tailed Scorpion Hsieh 
Pao. Among these on foot let there be also seven- 
teen men, King Of The Devils Who Roil Earth 
Fan Lui, The God Of Death Pao Su, The Eight 
Armed Lo Chao Hsiang Ch’ung, The Heaven 
Flying God Li Kun, The Stone Warrior Shih 
Yung, The Gold Eyed Tiger Cub Shih En, The 
Lesser One Whom No Obstacle Can Stay Mu 
Ch’un, The Warrior Who Wars Against Tigers 
Li Chung, The White Faced Goodman Chen 
T’ien Shou, The Guardian God In The Clouds 
Sung Wan, Eagle Who Flutters Against The 
Sky Tu Ch’ien, Dragon Out Of The Wood Chou 
Yuen, The One Horned Dragon Chou Jun, The 
Spotted Necked Tiger Kung Wang, The Arrow 
Wounded Tiger Ting Té Sheng, The Faceless 
Chiao T’ing and The Stone Warrior Shih Yung. 
There shall be eight chiefs among the four water 
camps, and these are The Dragon Who Roils 
Rivers Li Chiin, The Boatman Chang Heng and 
White Stripe In The Waves Chang Shun, The 
God Of Swift Death Juan The Second, The 
Short Lived Juan The Fifth, The Fierce King 
Of Devils Juan The Seventh, Crocodile Out Of 
The Hole T’ung Wei and The Oyster That 
Turns The River Over T’ung Meng. In the four 
wine shops to spy out the news and greet guests 
there shall be eight chieftains who shall be, in 
the east wine shop The Lesser Yi Tse Sheng 
Sing and The Female Tiger The Goodwife Ku, 
in the western wine shop The Gardener Chang 
Ch’ing and The Female Savage The Goodwife 
Sheng, in the southern wine shop The Dry Land 
Water Beast Chu Kuei and The Devil Faced 
Tu Hsing, and in the north wine shop The Pur- 
suing God Of Death Li Li and The Lively Fe- 
male Wang Ting Lu. There shall be one who 
shall be chieftain of all the spies, who shall be 
The Magic Messenger Tai Chung. Chief among 
the men who shall go hither and thither to carry 
secret messages shall be four, The Iron Whistle 
Yo Ho, Flea On A Drum Shih Ch’ien, The Yel- 
low Haired Dog Tuan Ching Chu and Rat In 
The Daylight Pei Sheng. There shall be two 
brave chieftains of the guard among the central 
army, and these shall be The Lesser Duke Lii 
Fang and He Who Is Like Jen Kuei Of Old Kao 
Shen, and there shall be two also from among 
the fighting men on foot, The Curly Haired 
K’ung Ming and The Lone Fire K’ung Liang. 


Two there shall be to govern executions, and 


these are The Iron Armed Ts’ai Fu and The 


Single Flower Ts’ai Ch’ing. Two horsemen war- 
riors there shall be who shall govern the spies 
among all the companies, and they are The 
Dwarf Tiger Wang Ying and The Ten Foot 
Green Snake The Goodwife Hu. Those who 
shall seek out supplies shall be sixteen in num- 
ber. One there shall be in charge of all commands 
sent forth and despatches and the like and it 
shall be The Magic Scribe Siao Jang. To judge 
of punishments and rewards there shall be one 
and it shall be The Iron Faced P’ei Hsiian. To 
count the treasure and the amounts of grain, 
both receiving and paying out, there shall be 
one, and he shall be The God Of Accounting 
Chiang Ching. He who shall govern the making 
of boats of war, both great and small, shall be 
one and he shall be The Jade Banner Pole Meng 
K’an. He who shall carve the seals and proofs of 
surety shall be one and he shall be The Jade 
Armed Warrior Ching Ta Chien. He who shall 
govern the making of banners and garments and 
the like shall be The Strong Armed Gorilla Hou 
Chien. He who shall govern those physicians 
who heal the ills of the beasts shall be one and 
he shall be The Purple Bearded Huang Fu 
Tuan. He who shall be physician for men, both 
internal and external, shall be one and he shall 
be The Magic Physician An Tao Ch’uan. He 
who shall govern the making of all metal things 
shall be The Gold Spotted Leopard T’ang Lung. 
He who makes all explosives, fireballs and rock- 
ets and the like, shall be Thunder That Shakes 
The Heavens Ling Chen. He who shall govern 
the building or repairing of houses shall be one, 
who is The Blue Eyed Tiger Li Yiin. For the 
butchering of pigs and sheep and cows and all 
such beasts there shall be one who is The Dagger 
Devil Ch’ao Cheng. He who shall govern the’ 
spreading of feasts shall be The Iron Fan Sung 
Ch’ing. He who shall be in charge of the feast- 
ing shall be one who is The Smiling Faced Ti- 
ger Chu Fu. He in charge of the walls about the 
lair shall be The Nine Tailed Turtle T’ao Chung 
Wang. He who shall bear the chief banner in 
battle shall be Ju Pao Ssi. 

“This is in the second year of the Emperor 
Hsuen Ho, in the fourth moon and on the twenty- 
second day, at the great gathering in the lair, 
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when each man was appointed to his own place.” 

On that day when the great chieftain of the 
robbers’ lair, Sung Chiang, had finished his com- 
mands and when he had appointed every chief- 
tain to his own place, each took his own des- 
patch and his own seal and when they had fin- 
ished feasting everyone was in a mighty drunk- 
enness and so each went to his own house. Among 
these there were some who were not appointed 
to a special task, and these all went to the goose- 
flight-shaped houses and there they waited for 
their orders and when these commands were 
given each obeyed. 

On the next day Sung Chiang commanded 
the drums to be beaten to call the chieftains to- 
gether and so they all came into the hall and 
there burned an urn of incense and again he said 
to them, “Today we are no longer as we have 
been. I have a few words to say. If we be the 
stars of Heaven and of Earth gathered here 
together then must we make a covenant with 
Heaven, and we must all have one heart and 
trust each other, whether living or dead, and we 
must all aid each other in any woe. Do you then 
all aid me, your chief, that we may lift our 
heads and make reply to Heaven.” 

Then were all who heard this filled with great 
joy and they all joined their voices together and 
they answered, “So be it!” And when each had 
burned incense they all knelt there in the hall 
and Sung Chiang knelt in front of them to make 
their vow, and he said, “In this second year of 
the Emperor Hsuen Ho in the fourth moon and 
on the twenty-third day the righteous heroes of 
Liang Shan P’o, Sung Chiang, Lu Chiin I, Wu 
Yung, Kung Sun Sheng, Kuan Sheng, Ling 
Ch’ung, Ch’ing Ming, Hu Yien Shu, Hua Yung, 
Ch’ai Chin, Li Yiin, Chu T’ung, Lu Chi Shen, 
Wu Sung, Tung P’ing, Chang Ch’ing, Yang Chi, 
Ch’ii Ling, So Ch’ao, Tai Chung, Liu T’ang, Li 
Kuei, Shih Chin, Mu Hung, Lei Heng, LiChiin, 
Juan The Second, Chang Heng, Juan The Fifth, 
Chang Shun, Juan The Seventh, Yang Hsiung, 
Shih Hsiu, Hsieh Chen, Hsieh Pao, Yien 
Ch’ing, Chu Wu, Huang Hsin, Sheng Li, Hsiian 
Tsan, Hao Sst Wen, Han T’ao, P’eng Ch’i, 
Shang T’ing Kuei, Wei Ting Kuo, Siao Jang, 
P’ei Hsiian, Ou P’eng, Teng Fei, Yien Shun, 
Yang Ling, Ling Chen, Chiang Ching, Lii Fang, 
Kao Shen, An Tao Ch’uan, Huang Fu Tuan, 


Wang Ying, The Goodwife Hu, Pao Su, Fan 
Lui, K’ung Ming, K’ung Liang, Hsiang Ch’ung, 
Li Kun, Ching Ta Chien, Ma Ling, T’ung Wei, 
T’ung Meng, Meng K’an, Hou Chien, Ch’en Ta, 
Yang Ch’un, Chen T’ien Shou, T’ao Chung 
Wang, Sung Ch’ing, Yo Ho, Kung Wang, Ting 
Té Sheng, Mu Ch’un, Ch’ao Cheng, Sung Wan, 
Tu Chien, Hsiieh Yung, Li Chung, Chou 
Tung, T’ang Lung, Tu Hsing, Chou Yuen, 
Chou Jun, Chu Kuei, Chu Fu, Shih En, Ts’ai 
Fu, Ts’ai Ch’ing, Li Li, Li Yiin, Chiao T’ing, 
Shih Yung, Sheng Sing, The Goodwife Ku, 
Chang Ch’ing, The Goodwife Sheng, Wang Ting 
Lu, Ju Pao Ssi, Pei Sheng, Shih Ch’ien and 
Tuan Ching Chu, these with all their true hearts 
here together make a great vow. We do ponder 
on this, that once we were scattered far and wide, 
but now are we gathered together in this one 
hall, brethren according to the stars, and we 
point to Heaven and Earth as father and mother. 
One hundred and eight of us, each face differing 
from the other, yet each face noble in its way; 
one hundred and eight of us, each with his sep- 
arate heart, yet each heart pure as a star; in joy 
we shall be one, in sorrow one; our hour of birth 
was not one, but we will die together. Our names 
are writ upon the Heavens, nor may the men of 
Earth despise us. In this day we unite our pur- 
pose, and until we die we will not be divided in 
it. If there be one among us who will not endure 
and who cuts asunder this high purpose, or an- 
swers yea only with his lips but in his heart says 
nay, or if among these is such an one who begins 
well and ends ill, then let the Spirit Of Heaven 
search among us and the Demons Of Earth en- 
compass us, for surely this one will die by sword 
or arrow, or thunder will fall upon him to de- 
stroy him. Then let him lie forever in Hell, that 
in ten thousand cycles of life he may not come 
to life again. Let each have his clear reward for 
good or evil; let Heaven and all the gods to- 
gether search our hearts!” 

When Sung Chiang had thus vowed, all the 
host together shouted assent and they said, “We 
would but meet again, life after life, generation 
after generation, forever undivided, even as we 
are this day!” 

On that day did they all mingle blood with 
wine and drink it and when they had drunk 
themselves to mighty drunkenness, they parted. 
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